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THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. 


In the study of Christian Evidences the Messianic Prophecies 
are of great importance. They are clear, full and satisfactory. In 
their use, there are two extremes. One class of critics apply every- 
thing that will sound like something that .Jesus did in his life, or 
something that occurred in his death, though even a glance at the 
connection in which the words occur show that the author had 
another subject before his mind. On the other hand, some are 
ready to give up almost every statement of the prophets concern- 
ing the Christ, and even the few which they retain in the service, 
they treat as if they were to be doubted. Both of these are sources 
of weakness. To avuid them, a few words concerning prophecy in 
general, will be in order. 

1. Most of the prophecies were in visions or dreams, and 
give us just what the prophets saw. 

2. Events which were far removed from each other in point 
of time are frequently spoken of as if they were near neighbors, 
respecting the period of fulfillment. These are prominent points 
in history—and as they are seen from the distance, they appear to 
be in close proximity to the eye which sees in vision. 

8. Several of these historic hills are sometimes seen to be in 
range, and are all spoken of, because they occur to the eye, asa 
common system. Because the type is in exact line with the ante- 
type it is difficult to say which one is really engaging the attention 
of the man of God. * 
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4, Frequently there are two or more types of the same com- 
ing event, and these are all in the same line. It is not as some 
have imagined, one type of another type, but two or more typ2s of 
the same future event, and these being in the same range, have the 
same appearance with the antetype, or most distant hill in the line. 
Hence a part of the description will belong to the type, and part of 
it to the antetype. 

5. Christ is not the only antetype of typological prophecy. 
The events of the future, both desirable and undesirable, are pre- 
sented to the mind in this way. Take the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem as foretold in the 24th chapter of Matthew, as an illustration. 
Some have seen nothing but the day of final judgment in the 
whole passage; others have found nothing in it but the judgment 
of God upon the Jewish nation. Both are mistaken. The eye of 
the Master covered both events, the one as the type and the other 
as the antetype. 

6. Bad men who have acted as the agents of the wicked One, 
have been seen in vision long centuries before they came upon the 
stage of action. Not only so, but they have been presented to us 
in the usual style of typology. And in these cases too, it is diffi- 
cult to decide always as to the exact meaning of the prophetic 
statement: whether it relates to the type or to the antetype. Judas 
is clearly brought to view through the likeness of one of David's 
counselors, who forsook him and followed Absalom. 

7. The application of any prophetic statement by the apos- 
tles, will be sufficient to convince any who believes in the inspira- 
tion of these men, that such is its meaning. There is a thought 
however by true believers, against which I would utter a single 
word of caution.It is this: “The apostles used prophecy by the 
genius of accommodation, finding words that would suit the event 
which they are relating, they make the application, not that the 
language originally had any such a meaning, but because it is sim- 
ilar to the facts which are related.” I do not think that they ever 
treated any prophecy in that way. They saw in prophecy, by 
their inspiration, more than we do; they saw that the vision had 
more in it, than the first event to which it seemed to refer, and 
hence they apply it not merely to the type, but also to the antetype. 

8. Itis not to be supposed that all the quotations from the 
prophecies made by the apostles have been reported to us in the 
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New Testament. This intimation seems necessary,as some imagine 
that we are not at liberty to use any language of any prophet 
except some one of the New Testament writers, has so applied if. 
We must remember that the reports of. the sermons of these men, 
which have come down to us, are very brief, and at the most, are 
but the merest outline of what they said. Take an illustration 
from Acts xvii: 1-8. Here we have Paul opening the Scriptures 
for three Sabbath days, reading and reasoning from them that 
Christ must needs have suffered and risen again, and that the Jesus 
which he preached was their long expected Messiah. Take this 
altogether and perhaps Paul rehearsed these prophecies and 
expounded their meaning to the people for six hours. And yet in 
this connection there is not a single verse mentioned. Now it is 
not too much to suppose that Paul, during that time, quoted 
almost all the Messianic prophecies and made their meaning 
apparent to the people. And we feel quite sure that during this 
time, he quoted many texts from these ancient servants of God, 
which are never found in the New Testament. 

Now with this slight introduction to the Messianic Prophe- 
cies, we are ready to inquire what we might reasonably expect to 
find in them. If uninspired men had planned them, we might 
expect what we find in the Apocryphal writings. They would 
have the prophets telling us all about the childhood of Jesus, and 
filling their works with all that would excite curiosity. But as the 
divine Father had controll of the matter, we expect nothing but 
that on which the faith and hope of the race might rest for salva- 
tion. Hence we may expect to find in these outlines of prophetic 
intimation: (1) Something concerning the time of Christ’s birth. 
(2) The family, from which he should descend. (3) The place of 
his birth, (4) The mysterious manner of his birth. (5) His 
public and private character. (6) His preaching «and teaching. 
(7) His many miracles. (8) His betrayal by Judas. (9) His 
several trials at Jerusalem. (10) His crucifixion. (11) Burial 
and resurrection. (12) The purposes of his death. (13) His 
ascension and coronation in the heavens. (14) The inauguration 
of his kingdom. (15) The success of his government in giving 
peace and good-will to men; in the restoration of peace, and uni- 
versal justice. This is an outline, not a fixed ruleof investigation. 

If the prophecies are clear on these points, then they were 
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inspired, and Jesus is the Christ. No theme can be of more in- 
terest to the student of the Bible than the one now proposed. The 
foundation and beauty of our religion are enveloped in these 
germs of inspiration. Hence to study them closely and carefully 
is not only the duty but the pleasure of every real disciple of the 
Lord Jesus. And now that no time may be wasted, we proceed at 
once to the examination of our subject item, by item. 

I. The time of his birth. We cannot expect to find the very 
day of his nativity announced by the prophets, nor even the year 
so pointed out that there could be no mistaking it by any one. In 
that case the early life of Jesus would haye needed the constant 
presence of supernatural power, to protect him from the hands of 
those who feared their kingdom would be invaded or overthrown, 
by the establishment of a new dynasty. Even the third Passover, 
during the Master’s earthly ministry, did not witness his presence 
at Jerusalem, as the people would be ready for his crucifixion, be- 
fore his earthly mission had been accomplished. Jesus must do 
many things while the people do not know what his claims are 
respecting his divinity. He must furnish divine light, that will 
guide all the youth who will consider his character, to the end of 
the world: in obedience to parents, industry, and early devotion to 
God. His temptation and teaching would have been interfered 
with if his claims had been known. With these facts before us 
we will not expect such definite statements respecting the time of 
his birth, as it will be proper for us to expect concerning some 
other features of this evidence concerning his divinity. 

The meaning of the prophet may not have been very clear to 
the Jews, and yet it was the expectation of many of them that a 
Savior should come out of Zion, about the time that Jesus came 
into the world. The whole people may be said to have been on 
the tiptoe of anticipaticn respecting this Deliverer. It was be- 
lieved by all that such an one should come, and in the minds of 
most of them, the time was tolerably well understood. Let us 
consider the particular passage upon which their hopes were pred- 
icated. 

Dan. ix:24-27: “Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people and upon tiny holy city, to finish the transgression, and to 
make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
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and prophecy, and to anoint the most Holy. Know therefore and 
understand, that from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince, there 
shall be seven weeks, and three score and two weeks: the street 
shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times. And 
after three score and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
for himself: and the people of the prince that shall come, shall 
destroy the city and the sanctuary; and the end thereof shall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the war desolations are deter- 
mined. And he shall confirm the covenant with many for one week: 
and in the midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the 
oblation to cease, and for the overspreading of abominations he 
shall make it desolate, even until the consummation, and that de- 
termined shall be poured upon the desolate”. 


Concerning the meaning of this Scripture there has been 
much difference of opinion. And yet it must be conceded that 
nine-tenths of all who have considered the passage have regarded 
it as referring to the Messiah. Also those who have differed from 
that view, have done so, many of them, because they regarded it 
as foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, and they could not see 


how Daniel could have both these thoughts before his mind at the 
same time. And yet the thought would be easy, that Jesus was 
the burden of the vision, and that because of the rejection of 
their own Messiah, the Jews were to be cast out of their own 
land, and their city be destroyed. And there are some things in 
this connection that cannot be harmonized with any other 
thought. 


1. Seventy weeks were given to Jerusalem and the Jews for 
reformation. 
. In that time reconciliation must be made for iniquity. 
. Everlasting righteousness should be brought in. 
. The vision and the prophecy should be sealed up. 
. And the most Holy should be anointed. 
. The Messiah should be cut off but not for himself. 
. Because of this, a prince shall come whose people shall de- 
stroy the city and the sanctuary. 
8. This should come to pass in a war that would ruin the 
country like a flood, as it would fill the land with desolations. 
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9. He (Prince Messiah) should confirm his covenant for one 
week, 

10. In the midst of the week, he should cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease. 

Every thing in this connection will harmonize readily with 
the idea that Christ is the anointed one here spoken of, and a 
majority of the items enumerated will not agree with any other 
thought. But I am told that there are some difficulties not yet 
removed: the time of these weeks, and the change of the subject 
in the twenty-sixth verse from this Messiah to a destructive prince. 

If the word “week” shall be regarded as meaning seven years, as 
is generally supposed, then by seventy weeks, 490 years would be 
indicated, and if this began in the seventh year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, as indicated in Ezra vii:21, then from that going forth 
of the royal edict to restore and build Jerusalem to the Messiah, 
there should be 490 years. According to the chronology of New- 
ton and Usher, this was B. C. 457, and as we now know that 
Christ was born four years before that, there would be needed yet 
87 years to make the four hundred and ninety. Thirty-three 
years and a half later Christ was crucified for the sins of the 
world. This would leave three and a half-years yet, after the 
death of Christ, to make up the full demand of the language. 
This will bring us to the time of the persecution which arose 
about Stephen. Now what is there in all this that is difficult? 
Does some one say that the destruction which was to be wrought 
by that coming prince should be accomplished by this time? I 
ask him to read it again. If he will do so, he will see that the 

me for this prince to do his work of destruction is not given. All 

that we are to learn from the text is that he would come and do 
that work, and that he would do so, or that he would be sent on 
that errand, because the Jews had first rejected their Messiah. 

Now if we will take the seven weeks, for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, and then sixty two weeks for the introduction of the 
Messiah, and then the one concluding week in which he mightily 
confirmed his covenant with many, being cut off in the midst of 
it, thereby causing the oblation to cease (by divine right) making 
the last sacrifice for sin, every thing in the whole connection will 
fall into line, and be as plain and easy of interpretation as any 
prophecy of the Old Testament. The least that may be said for 
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this passage is, that it is susceptible of such an interpretation. 
There is nothing really against that view. And, regarding it as 
correct, then the time of the birth and death of Jesus were both 
told with mathematical precision. 

Il. Christ should descend from the tribe of Judah. This 
is like the Bible to state every point with clearness. There could 
be no reason why this should not be told. Keeping it in doubt 
would not prevent any wrong, or subserve any interest; hence it is 
plainly stated in the clearest terms, and fewest words. When Jesus 
asked the Jews at Jerusalem what they thought of the Christ: 
whose son they thought he should be, there was no besitancy; they 
said at once: “The son of David.” To repeat Scriptures on this 
subject were a waste of time, since every one knows that both Tes- 
taments are full and complete respecting the Lord’s descent. 

III. As to the place of his birth, there could be no mistaking 
the meaning of the prophet. When the wise men came from the 
east and inquired where he was to be born, who was to be King of 
the Jews, Herod had to send for the scribes to tell. If he had 
been a reader of the Scriptures it would not haye given him 
any trouble, for they answer with great clearness. We will quote 
the only passage of Scripture which relates directly to the subject. 

Micah v:2: “But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
have been from of old, frome verlasting.” 


This is so plain that a second text could not be reasonably 
demanded. No plainer statement can be made by any historian, 
even after the event has transpired. 

IV. The mysterious manner of his birth. Matthew applies 
the language of Isaiah vii:14, to this question. It would seem 
that this use of the prophecy by an inspired apostle ought to 
end the question of the meaning of that prophetic statement in the 
mind of every believer. Infidels have usually sneered at the 
prophecy, insisting that Isaiah never comprehend such a statement 
as that a virgin should give birth to a son, but that the word 
should have been rendered “young woman’’, and that the prophet 
referred to his wife. Hence the son that should be born of her 
was the son of the prophet. It is easy for them to see from this, 
that the apostle did not understand the meaning of the prophecy 
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which he quoted, and that he employed words only for the sake of 
the sound. 

This criticism from infidelity might be borne with, if it was 
limited to them; but there are Christians who hold the same 
opinion. Nay, indeed, some of our very able commentators have 
insisted that higher criticism demands that Isaiah shall be regarded 
as referring to his own wife and sun. If we are to grant that some 
have done this only that they may take rank with the higher 
critics, and advertise themselves as men of independent thought, 
still we are compelled to say that some have held this view who 
have been men of real worth, and have been duly conscientious in 
their criticism. They have believed that Christ was the Son of 
God, but have not regarded the prophecy mentioned as referring to 
that fact; and have held the opinion that Matthew only employed 
it as there wassome sort of similarity between it and the event he was 
describing. These commentators have usually found that there was 
some sort ofdouble meaning in the passage, though afew have recog- 
nized nothing originally in the language but a promise to Isaiah. 
But for the length, I would quote from Dr. Barnes, what I regard 
as the greatest mistake of his life. He is usually a safe commen- 
tator, but respecting Isaiah vii:14, it is difficult to imagine a posi- 
tion that would be more utenable or even more unreasonable. The 
Dr. blunders in several particulars. 

1. He supposes that the prophecy from the first of the 7th 
chapter and first verse, to the ninth chapter and the seventh verse 
is but one vision. And yet in the mean time Isaiah begets a child 
and the child is born and named. This precludes the possibility of 
a continued vision. 

2. He assumes that Isaiah’s wife was a young woman, who 
was at the time the language was used, avirgin. To make this, in 
any way plausible, he has still further to assume that the first 
wife of the prophet was dead, and that he was about to marry 
again. Shear-jashub, his son, seems to have been a young man, and 
certainly his mother was not the young woman contemplated. 
That his mother was dead, there is noevidence, Hence everything 
in the connection is assumed, and that too, against all probabil- 
ities. 

3. He assumes that Isaiah was intending to give Ahaz a sign 
of his safety from the hands of the kings of Israel and Syria. [ 
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say assume, for it is not evident that such was the intention of the 
Lord in prompting the prophet to state the sign for that purpose. 
The rendering on which he depends for the view that the sign 
was in the near future isa mistake. The language of the Common 
Version would make it appear, that before the child should know 
to tell the evil from the good, these lands should be forsaken of 
both their kings, that is Rezin and Pekah. But a correct render- 
ing shows that it was the land that was to be forsaken. The read- 
ing in the New Version is: ‘For before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land whose two kings thou 
abhorest, shall be forsaken.” Now as these lands were not both 
forsaken for a goodly number of years after this, it could not have 
referred to the child of Isaiah as spoken of in the following chap- 
ter. 


4, He assumes that the demands of the language respecting 
the virgin, would be met by a young wife bearing a son. This 
again is not correct. The word here is never applied to any one 
who has known aman. And it must be remembered that it is a 
virgin that conceives, and it is also a virgin that gives birth to a son, 

5. He assumes that Isaiah having a son, would be a sign to 


Ahaz, of the perpetuity of Judah’s kings. This dismisses all the 
miraculous feature from it and the possibility of the occurrence being 
a sign to anybody, of anything. 

6. He insinuates that there is a mysterious import in the name 
of the son of [saiah-Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz, that was of near akin 
to the Emmanuel before spoken of. And yet there could be no 
two words farther apart: the latter means God with us, and the 
former means The spoiler speeds. 

I have never known a prophecy more unreasonably interpreted. 
There is no .eason in any fact for the view presented by Dr. B. 

The objections to the idea that [saiah’s wife could have been 
intended, are very many [ will only name a few of them. 

1. It was to be a sign of the perpetuity of the Davidic dynasty. 
And there is no evidence that.Isaiah was in any way connected 
with the royal line. And if not, a son being born to him would 
have no possible connection with such a purpose. 

2. It was tobe a sign of God, or from God, but it it was to be 
a son of the prophet, through the process of natural law, there 
would be n> means of knowing that God had had anything to do 
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with it, any more than with the son of any other man. 

8. The dignity of this son must be such that the name shall 
be justified: Immanuel-God with us. This cannot be found in 
the son of Isaiah, nor in any other, born in that age, that we know 
of. 

4. The mother of this son was a virgin. The word so ren- 
dered only occurs in this place and in Gen. xxiv:43; Ex. ii:8; Ps. 
Ixviii:25; Song of Sol. i:3; vi:8; Prov. xxx:19. The word is “alma” 
and means concealment; an unmarried female; a maiden; a virgin. 

5. This sign was a stinging rebuke to the wilful Ahaz. In- 
stead of trusting in the living God for protection and safety against 
the combined forces of Rezin and Pekah,he had already sent to the 
king of Assyria to hire him to come against Damascus and Eph- 
raim. For this the Jews were to suffer severely from the hands 
which were being provided to protect them, as the Assyrians would 
finally leave them as destitute, as their neighbors, against whom the 
plan was being laid. But notwithstanding that God would disre- 
gard them for their infidelity, yet he would not forsake the cove- 
nant which he had made concerning the perpetuity of the throne 
of Judah and David. This was as much as to say: “as you prefer 
not to ask a sign from the Lord, but to rely upon mortal arm for 
safety, God will give you a sign, full of mystery: a child shall be 
born of a virgin, who shall be God with us. But before this, 
the land whose kings you fear, shall be forsaken. In every way, 
then, the interpretation given this passage by Matthew, is the only 
meaning possible to it. 

V. Fhe public and private character of Jesus. This is a 
most wonderful theme. Christ has been the astonishment of the 
ages. Springing from the Jews, and yet having none of their 
prejudices; schooled to the thought of a national religion, and yet 
devising a system that should obliterate all national lines. But 
his life is of value to us because of its purity. The gospels have 
indeed said but little about his early life, but that little, gives us 
the outline of all youthful promise of true greatness. He was 
obedient to his parents, (Luke ii), he wrought with nis own hands, 
(Mark vi:3), and was accustomed to attend the worship on the 
appointed day, and participate in the devotions. Luke iv:16-20. 
But the question with us just now is, what did the prophets know 
about any or all of this? 
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1. He was poor and unpretending in his early life. He was 
brought up at Nazareth, and on that account was not readily re- 
ceived. Hven the guileless Nathanael said: ‘can any good come 
out of Nazareth?” Isaiah saw the same humble beginning, and 
told of it. 

Is. xi:l: ‘And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” 

Is. liii:1,2: ‘'Who hath believed our repurt? and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed? For he shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground: he hath no 
form nor comeliness, and when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him.” 

2. His gentleness and faithfulness toward his disciples. He 
stands in the midst of the church and is not ashamed to call be- 
lievers his brethren. He leads them over the hills of Judea, Gal- 
ilee, and Perea, constantly ministering to their necessities, ten- 
derly instructing them. 

Is. xl:11: ‘He shall feed his flock like a Shepherd: he shall 
gather the lambs with hisarm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with young.” 

3. His gentleness toward all men, even toward his enemies. 
There was nothing but kindness in his manner, and goodness in 
his heart. 

[s. xlii: 1-3: “Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth; I have put my Spirit upon 
him: he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not 
cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not 
quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto truth.” 

The smoking flax, or rather the smoking lampwick, he would 
not extinguish. This is the figure by which the opposition and 
enmity of the Jews, was indicated both in its weakness and black- 
ness. And yet with all its meanness, and feebleness he did not 
remove it. That unostentation was an ever present characteristic 
of his life. In his trial he answered to never a word. He meekly 
bore every thing without a word of complaint. So Isaiah says, 
‘the was led as a lamb to the slaughter and as a sheep before her 
shearer is dumb, so opened he not his mouth.” 

VI. 1. His teaching and preaching. He was a great teacher; 
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his words were light toall that heard them. Hence Isaiah (ix:1, 2) 
says: “that the people who sat in darkness, to them light sprang 
up.” One of the great features of the teaching of Jesus was his use 
of parables. Almost every phase of the coming kingdom, was 
represented by that figure of speech. But this was seen by the 
Psalmist David, see Ps. xlix:3, 4; Ixxviii:2-4. So Matthew under- 
stood these texts. Matt. xiii:34, 35. 

2. Inall the ministry of the Master, he saw nothing but the 
glory of God and the good of the people. It was written in the 
volume of the book concerning him: “lo I come to do thy will O 
God.” As in Zech. ix:9, when riding into the city, and as the 
people were shouting their hosanahs, Jesus saw the emptiness of 
all this parade, and wept over the doomed city. At the first visit 
and the last visit he made to the temple, he cleansed it of those who 
were defiling it with barter aud theft. And all this was clearly 
seen and as well described by Old Testament writers as any event 
could be told at a distance. 

VII. His many miracles. Jesus appealed to his miracles as 
a proof of his divinity. “The works that I do, they bear witness 
of me.” The Old Testament prophets were miracle workers. 
Moses wrought wonders, and Elisha was especially the miracle 
working prophet. They even brought the dead to life. Then 
when Jesus appeals to miracles, he must do so with the conviction 
that he wrought aclass of miracles which were peculiar to the 
Messiah. When John the Baptist, sent from the prison, to know 
of Jesus if he was the coming one or if they were to look for an- 
other, he sent to him the testimony of the miracles which he then 
wrought, without saying any thing as to what they proved. He 
left John to make the application. In Galilee when the people 
saw his wonders they said, “Is not this the son of David?” And at 
Jerusalem, they said, “when Christ cometh will he do more 
miracles than these which this man doeth?” The man who had 
been blind and was healed by Jesus making spittle, and sending 
him to wash in the pool of Siloam, regarded the restoration of 
sight as the strongest evidence of divine power which had ever 
been exhibited. It is evident from these facts that they expected 
their coming Messiah to work miracles, and such miracles too, as 
no one else had been able to work. But how came the people to 
get the idea that the Christ should work miracles? 
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Is. xxxv:5,6: “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.” 

Is. xlii:7: “To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners 
from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison 
house,” 

There are many other references to the supernatural power 
that he should display, but they are less clear and lucid than those 
already cited. The miracles of his final triumph were the greatest 
on record, but they belong elsewhere. 

VII. His betrayal by Judas. In the thirteenth chapter of 
John, verses [8, 26, 30, we are told in a plain manner the transac- 
tion of which the prophet speaks in language fairly topical. Ps. 
xli:9: “Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which 
did eat of my bread, hath litted up his heel against me.” 

Here is a man who went away from David, used as a type of 
him who betrayed Jesus. As Ahithophal arose and went after 
Absalom, so Judas went away to contract to deliver the Master 
into the hands of the enemy fora price. Lifting up the heel, is 
what is seen in looking at a man as he walks away. He is called 
my familiar friend as he was the purse bearer, and therefore fre- 
quently called upon in that intimate way that would justify the 
reference to him as a most “familiar friend.” 

From a similar reference in Ps. lv:12-14; we learn that it was 
not because Judas was angry with Jesus, or that he knew any 
thing in the life of the Master that would justify his conduct. 

“For it was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could 
have borne it: neither was it he that hated me that did magnify 
himself againt me; then I would have hid myself from him: but it 
was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance. 
We took sweet counsel together, and walked to the house of God 
in company.” ‘ 

Still further in this Psalm (verses 20,21), we are permitted 
to see Judas in his deception, which is just as it was recorded by 
Matthew,xxvi:48-50. The Psalmist says: ‘He hath put forth his 
hands against such as be at peace with him: he hath broken his 
covenant. The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but 
war was in his heart: his words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords.” 
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According to Matthew, xxvi:14-16, it was for thirty pieces of 
silver that the bargain was made and executed, and in Zech. xi:12, 
we have the prophecy to which the apostle refers: ‘And I said 
unto them, if ye think good, give me my price: and if not, forbear. 
So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver.” 

And in Matthew xxvii:7-10, we are told what was done with 
the money. Judas thought no doubt that the Master would dis- 
appear from them as he had done from his enemies at Nazareth, 
and that he would be the better off by fifteen dollars, but when he 
saw what was about to be the result of his doings, he brought 
back the money and acknowledged that he had betrayed innocent 
blood. But the prophet told it about as well: 

Zech. xi:13: “And the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the 
potter: a goodly price that I was prized at by them. And I took 
the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house 
of the Lord.” 

VIII. Forsaken by his disciples. This is the most unlooked 
for of all the occurrences in the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. 
And yet we learn from Matthew xxvi:31-56, that they were offend- 
ed because of him, that they followed him at a distance, that when 
they came out against him with staves that his disciples forsook 
him. Now all this was seen by the prophet and appropriately 
said—Zech. xiii:7: “Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and 
against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered: and I will turn 
mine hand upon the little ones.” 

IX. The union of Herod and Pilate foretold. The condi- 
tion was a strange one. Jesus was a Galileean, and was not there- 
fore a subject of Pilate. Herod Antipas was in Jerusalem, as a 
worshiper,but was out of his jurisdiction. He had no authority in 
Judea. The enemies must get Herod to resign his subject to the 
jurisdiction of Pilate and then he might pass sentence against the 
Savior. But here again there appeared a difficulty. These two 
rulers had been angry at each other for some time, and it was not 
at all probable that Herod would consent to the arrangement. 
Still, in some way, the friendship was completed that day and the 
scheme was carried through. Luke alone tells of this. Chap. 
xxiii:11,12. And yet the prophet saw the whole affair and pre- 
sented it in language that can not be doubted. 
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Ps. ii:1-3: ‘Why do the heathen rage, and the people imag- 
ine a vain thing. The kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, and against his 
Anointed saying, Let us break their bands assunder, and cast away 
their cords from us.” 

X. False witnesses were his accusers. Not only were the 
highest authorities among the Jews ready to bear false witness 
against the Lord, but they hired other men to do so, but their tes- 
timony did not agree. See Mark xiv:60, 61. 

David gave the same evidence in this, that he did in many 
other respects in speaking of the trial of the Christ by uttering his 
piercing cry concerning himself, for he was a type of Christ. 

Ps. xxvii:12: “Deliver me not over unto the will of mine 
enemies: for false witnesses are risen up against me, and such as 
breathe out cruelty.” 

XI. They extorted the testimony from Jesus by which they 
were able to securea decision against him. A good view of this 
is seen by reading Matthew xxvi:63-65. They had failed to carry 
their point by their hired testimony, and then contrary to all law 
and all custom, he was called upon to testify in his own case. 
And in his meekness he did it. This is indicated by Isaiah, Chap. 
liii:8: “He was taken from prison and from judgment: and who 
shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of the land of 
the living; for the transgression of my people was he stricken.” 

A free but just rendering of this is to be found in Acts viii:33: 
“In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: and who shall 
declare his generation? for his life was taken from the earth.” 

His judgment was taken from him, or extorted from him. 
This is the literal fact, as is apparent both from prophet and 
evangelist. 

XTl. Jesus was scourged and mocked. By reading John 
xix:1-6, we have the scourging and the platting the crown of 
thorns, the purple robe, the hypocritical mocking—‘Hail king of 
the Jews”, and the smiting with their hands. 

David in a style peculiarly his, told the same story a thousand 
years before that. 

Ps. xxxv:15,16,19-21: ‘But in mine adversity they rejoiced, 
and gathered themselves together: yea, the abjects gathered them- 
selves together against me, and I knew it not; they did tear me 
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and ceased not: with hypocritical mockers in feasts, they gnashed 
upon me with their teeth, * * * Let not them that are mine 
enemies wrongfully rejoice over me: neither let them wink with 
the eye that hate me without cause. For they speak not peace: 
but they devise deceitful matters against them that are quiet in 
the land. Yea, they opened their mouth wide against me, and 
said: Aha, aha, our eye hath seen it.” 

From Mark xiv:60, we learn that they not only buffeted him 
but that they spit upon him. Of this Isaiah speaks in very clear 
yet simple terms. Chap. 1:6: “I gave my back to the smiters and 
my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.” 

In the scourging and by the crown of thorns, Jesus was bleed- 
ing from many wounds when Pilate brought him forth before the 
people. And from looking upon that scene Isaiah said: “As 
many were astonied at thee; his visage was su marred more than 
any man, and his form more than the sons of men.” Is. lii:14. 

XIII. They crucified him. When Jesus had refused the 
wine and myrrh, to insult him, they provided vinegar and gall. 
Matt. xxvii:34. 

In Ps. lxix:21, David tells the same story: “They gave me 
also gall fur my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink.” 

He was nailed to the cross. This however we learn from the 
prophet with greater clearness than from the evangelist. The 
story is briefly told in a prophecy of the Savior, John xii:82, 88, 
and plainly and briefly related by Luke xxiii:38. But piercing 
his feet and hands was still more clearly told by Zech. xii:10, and 
in Ps, xxii:16: ‘For dogs have compassed me: the assembly of 
the wicked have inclosed me: they pierced my hands and my feet.” 

They crucified him between thieves. Matt. xxvii:38. This 
was very clearly foretold by Isaiah liii:9: ‘And they made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death; although 
he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth.” 

While it might be regarded as too free a use of this language 
to transpose it, yet such is its thought, that he died between 
thieves and was buried by the rich Senator. 

Their taunting him while he was suffering added much to the 
cruelty of the occasion. From Mark xv:29-32, we learn that the 
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thieves taunted him, and that the chief priests said with cruel sar- 
casm, “He saved others; he can not save himself.” 

In Ps. xxii:7, 8, 13, we have just as clear a view as may be had 
from the New Testament. 

“All they that see me, laugh me to scorn: they shoot out the 
lip, they shake the head, saying, He trusted on the Lord that he 
would deliver him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and roar- 
ing lion.” 

To increase the suffering of the occasion, he suffered all this 
alone. He came tu his own people, but his own, believed him not. 
Even his disciples came not near. Only John and Mary are near 
enough to be addressed by him. This was seen and told by Isaiah 
liii:8, 4; lxiii:1-5: ‘‘He was despised and rejected of men; he was 
esteemed stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. He trod the wine- , 
press alone and of the people there was none with him, and he 
wondered that there was none to uphold.” 

Even the blessed presence of tie Father seemed to have been 
withdrawn from him. Matt. xxvii:46; Ps. xxii:l: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

XIV. Jesus gave up the Spirit and died early, and on that 
account they did not break his legs as they did the thieves. John 
xix:32,33. So David said before in Ps. xxxiv:20: “He keepeth 
all his bones; not one of them is broken.” 

XV. The resurrection of the Lord was seen by the proph- 
ets. The third morning after the events of the crucifixion, 
the tomb lost its power to retain the dead, and Christ was the first 
born of them that slept. Beautifully and clearly is this story told 
in the candor of simplicity by the four evangelists. And yet their 
account is scarcely clearer than the statements of the Psalmist. In 
Ps. 1xxi:20, he says: ‘Thou which hast showed me great and sore 
troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up again from 
the depths of the earth.” 

Aud then again in Ps. xvi:8-10, he says: “I have set the 
Lord always before me: because he is at my right hand, I shall not 
always be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory 
rejoiceth: my flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption.” 
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A legitimate use of this inspired language is made by Peter in 
Acts ii:30-32. David could not have spoken this of himself, for 
he had fallen on sleep, and his body had seen corruption; indeed 
his sepulchre was then with them. 

XVI. The atonement was seen by the prophets. They not 
only saw that Christ would come into the world and die, but that 
he would redeem the world from sin. According to Daniel ix:24, 
he should make an end of sin offerings, he should make reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity, and bring in everlasting righteousness. In that 
most beautiful Messianie chapter of Isaiah—the 53d—he tells us 
that his soul was made an offering for sin, that he was to bear 
the iniquities of the people and justify many; that he was led 
as a lamb to the slaughter; that ‘he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for your iniquities, the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

For clearness, it is almost impossible to excell these quota- 
tions. Of course there are those who will deny that they teach 
the atonement of Christ. But they deny that the New Testament 
teaches it either. Their theology is in the way of these scriptures. 

XVII. The prophets have also foretold not only his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, but that he would also spoil death of all his 
power. His promise in Hosea xiii:14, is unmistakably clear: 

“T will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will re- 

‘deem them from death: O death, I will be thy plague; O grave, 
I will be thy destruction: repentance shall be hid from mine eyes.” 

Many other things are told by the prophets concerning Jesus 
with great simplicity and beauty, which we leave for another paper. 
Indeed those prophets who told of the Bablylonian captivity, and 
also of the return to Palestine, almost always speak of the Messiah, 
as they turn their eyes toward the dawning of light. Of him they 
sang; he was the day star, the sun of righteousness, with healing in 
bis wings; he was the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley, the 
fairest among all the ten thousands and the one altogether lovely; 
he was the hope of Israel, and the crowning glory of all the prom. 
ises of God to the children of men; to him the eyes and energies of 
the twelve tribes were ever directed. 

D. R. Dunean. 





BUDDHISM. 
ANTECEDENTS. 

Three thousand years B. C. our ancestors dwelt on the plains 
east of the Caspian Sea. Originally monotheists, they had begun 
to worship the host of heaven. A thousand years later, the 
Aryans had divided into seven nations. The Kelts, Slavi, and 
Teutons had turned westward into Europe; the Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans had left the ancestral home and journeyed 
south. A thousand years more and the Hindus were pressing 
down the plains of the Ganges, subjecting the native tribes and 
being transformed from warlike shepherds to peaceful husband- 
men. Their complexion was white, and they called the conquered 
race, who became the lowest caste, blacks. 

Four hundred years afterward, (600 B. C.) the system of 
caste was crystallized, and Brahmanism was the established re- 
ligion. The name of the supreme spirit was Brahma, the ground 
and cause of all existence. He was not considered as an individ- 
ual, personal deity to be worshipped, but merely as an object of 
contemplation. 

Nature-worship existed, and sacrifices were offered. Their 
cosmogony briefly is that Brahma, having created the waters, de- 
posited therein a seed which became a golden egg resplendent as 
the sun. In this Brahma (neuter) was born Brahma (mascu- 
line.) After continuing a year in the egg he divided it by mere 
thought, aud from the upper and lower halves created the heavens 
and earth. From the mouth of Brahma came the sacerdotal class 
who were to receive the highest honor. They were to make laws, 
but not to execute them; to beg, but not to work. Their sins 
were overlooked, but sins against them were visited with severest 
penalties. Kings stood in awe before them, for by their impreca- 
tions they could destroy kings, armies, elephants and ail. 

From the arm ot Brahma came the military class who were 
to execute the laws and to defend the people. These two classes 
could read the Vedas, a collection of 1010 hymus in praise of the 
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deified powers of Nature. From the thigh of Brahma sprang the 
mercantile class, whose duty was to be perfect men of business. 
From the foot of Brahma came the servile class whose duty it was 
to serve the higher classes, especially the Brahman or priests. 
Their condition was never to be improved, they could not accumulate 
property or rise in the social scale. These regulations are given 
in the Laws of Manu, where they are enforced by the severest 
penalties. Below the castes were the outcasts. At the present 
day these distinctions are supplanted by innumerable castes, gen- 
erally based on a man’s trade or occupation. Nevertheless the 
accursed system forged every man’s position and fortune before he 
saw the light. ‘The human soul was said to be a portion of the 
universal spirit, and could only be freed from the necessity of re- 
peated births by correct knowledge. The metaphysical Brahman 
had their philosophies which taught that existence in time is a 
curse, that time and sense are illusiuns, and that the idea is the 
only reality. Since every man is partly the product of his time, 
the founder of Buddhism was influenced by these teachings. As 
a specimen of their reasonings consider the following: Desire 
reveals want, want implies imperfection. Accordingly if God 
wanted to create, he would be unable; if he were able, he would 
not desire. In either case God could not have created the uni- 
verse. ‘The universe is an illusion. 
ORIGIN. 

Standing on a hill, overlooking Akita, the beholder sees a 
landscape of rare beauty. ‘The unequalled variety in the tints of 
green, the wide-spreading rice fields, the dark castle ground with 
its broad moat, the houses nearly hidden by trees, the not distant 
sea, the sentinel mountains, clad in delicate veil of blue, the snow- 
capped voleano, fifty miles away, form a charming picture, pleasing 
the eye and quickening the desire to enter this bower of beauty. 
But contact dissolves the charm. The trees do not shade the 
streets, sidewalks are unknown, children, naked and dirty, and 
men almost in that condition, throng the streets; the numerous 
ponds are covered with green scum and the stench from filthy 
drains is lond and long. So with the life of the founder of 
Buddhism. Viewed through the perspective of poetry and dis- 
tance, in the West, there is the star eutering the right side of the 
future mother; and at the birth the universe trembling with joy, 
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the conscious earth putting forth a thousand sudden flowers for a 
couch, while in prose and the East, the Oriental mind is awed by 
the description of the future mother carried to heaven listening to 
Buddha’s specch, his entrance into her mouth as a superb white 
elephant, while at the birth ten thousand worlds are illuminated, 
the celestials play upon harps twelye miles long, and blow conch 
shells 120 cubits in length whose blasts were heard for four and 
a half months. The 160,000 attendant princes do not take the 
place of the one hundred royal wet nurses ready to supply the 
babe with ncurishment. It is but a slight matter that the babe 
was shielded from the sun by umbrellas twelve miles high, but it 
is important to know that the babe gave the thirty-two signs of 
the perfect Buddha, took seven steps forward and said in a lion's 
voice, “I am chief of the world, this is my last birth.” 

In the Archery contest, how tame the Western report of the 
arrow entering the target past reach of eye, compared with the 
swing of the oriental pen by which we are informed that the Prince 
bent a bow, upon his toe nail, which a thousand men could not 
bend, and the twang was heard 7,000 miles when with a single 
arrow he pieiced four trees planted at the four corners of the 
square. 

Like Buddhism itself, the Great Resurrection loses its strength 
in attempting to cross an ocean so that in the West it is as a 
Christian bidding farewell to a loved wife, instead of an exhausted 
debouchee ]exving a loathsome harem, and the wonderful horse is 
scarcely introduced. The legendary horse was nine yards high, 
rejoicing in the decision of his master, he planned that in case they 
could not get out the palace gate, he would leap the wall with 
his master on his back and the groom hanging to his tail, an ex- 
ploit which the groom proposed to eclipse by leaping over the wall 
with the Prince on one shoulder, and the horse on the other. 

In the temntation scene the Occidental applauders of Budd- 
hism, through extreme modesty, fail to tell that the tempter ad- 
vanced on an ¢!ephant 1,000 miles high, leading an army of monstros- 
ities 164 miles long, hurling rocks thirty miles high, and burning 
mountains by the hundred thousand, which fell as flowers at the 
feet of Buddha. The result was that that army was scattered by 
136 hells opening from the interior of the earth. The elephant 
curling his trunk in his mouth, and his tail between his legs fled 
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for dear life. With truth does Edwin Arnold say in his preface 
to the Light of Asia. “I have modified more than one passage in 
the received narratives.” 

Prof. H. H. Wilson, of Oxford, and Spence Hardy, who spent 
twenty-three years in Ceylon, are among the distinguished Orien- 
talists who do not believe that Buddha ever lived. That every 
event of his life is buried under such a mass of fable that it is im- 
possible to know when the truth is reached is questioned by none. 

Accepting Gautama as an historical personage, we have the 
following as probable. In the 6th Century B. C. Siddhartha was 
born. His father was King of Kapilvista. 

Prince Siddhartha is usually called by some other name viz: 
Sakya, of which the Japanese form is Shaka, the name of the 
family; Gautama, the name of the class; Sakya music, or the 
monk Sakya: Buddah, (of which there are fifty different ways of 
spelling;) one who knows, or the Wise: Bhagavah orthe blessed. 

From childhood he was given to meditation, and his father 
fearing that he would abandon the throne and his caste, married 
him at eighteen to a beautiful princess and tried to smother his 
soul in the slothful luxury of the harem, Twelve years of such a 
life glutted the prince to satiety, such things pall on the taste 
while the hunger of the soul makes the tired voluptuary’s heart sick. 

A son was born to him and feeling that this would be a new 
tie binding him to the world, he resolves to flee, and accordingly 
he left the palace at night. 

At first he went to the Brahmans but their teaching did not 
give him peace. Six years were next spent in rigorous asceticism 
until in the presence of his five disciples he fainted from weakness. 
He arose convinced that starving the body did not illumine the 
mind and began to eat. His disciples left him alone, and under a 
fig tree, sitting without moving from twenty-four hours to six 
weeks, according to the book one reads, he came to the knowledge of 
the evils of life, and the way of escape. 

With some difficulty he convinced his five disciples, then 
others including his father, and all his people. For forty years he 
continued to preach with great success. 


DOCTRINES. 


The supposed truths which Gautama evolved from his inner 
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consciousness were in the world before the arrangement, and the 
use of the sermon is his. At the foundation are four great truths: 

1. Existence is a curse, because all existence is subject to 
change and decay. 

[Living six years on rice, with only one meal a day, would 
prepare a man to assert this. | 

2. The source of this evil is desire. 

8. The end of desire and of evil is Nirvana. 

4. There is a way to Nirvana. 

These are the evil; the cause of evil; the end and the way to 
reach the evil. 

The way to reach the evil consists of eight steps, viz: Right 
belief; right judgment; right utterance; right motives; right occu- 
pation; right obedience; right memory; right meditation. 

In the metaphysics of Buddhism there is first the law of Kasma, 
which is the law of what a man sows that shall he reap, with no 
provision for forgiveness. All the evils of life are explained as the 
consequences of deeds done ina former state. “This man sinned, 
therefore he is born blind.” The correllative of this is the doctrine 
of Transmigration according to which every animate, and some 
inanimate beings must pass through repeated births and may 
attain Nirvana. Gautama once pointed to a besom and said it was 
once a novice who neglected to sweep the temple. Whether 
Buddhism teaches that the same soul is born again in another form 
according to the law of Kasma, or whether the same total of actions 
goes to form a new consciousness is a hotly contested question. 

Pythagoras showed his friends among the trophies of the 
seige of Troy, the armor he wore when, being Empedorlesa Trojan, 
he was slain four hundred years before, but the Hindu puts the 
Greek to shame, for when Gautama became Buddha he knew all 
his previous incarnations, and he who skips will never know the 
the staple ot a large portion of the Buddhist sacred books, for 
they relate the adventures of Gautama when an elephant, mon- 
key, goat, pig, etc. 

Gautama had been an ascetic 83 times; a monarch 58 times; a 
religious teacher 26 times; a courtier 25 times; a braman 28 
times; a prince 24 times; a nobleman 23 times; a learned man 
22 times; a divine 20 times; a merchant 13 times; a man of 
wealth 12 times; a slave 5 times; a potter 3 times; an outcast 3 
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times; au elephant driver 2 times; a thief 2 times; a gambler, a 
curer of snake bites, a mason, a smith, a devil dancer, a scholar, a 
silversmith and a carpenter each one time. This would give him 
357 lives, but the list is by no means complete. He had been also a 
spirit of a tree 43 times; an ape 18 times; deer 10 times; lion 10 
times; the bird hausa 8 times; snipe 6 times; elephant 6 times; 
fowl 5 times; golden eagle 5 times; horse 4 times; bull 4 times, 
peacock 4 times; serpent 4 times; fish, rat, jackal, crow, wood- 
pecker, pig, each twice; a dog, water fowl, frog, hare, cock, kite, 
each one time besides others too numerous to mention. 

The next doctrine is that of Nirvana. With the vxtension of 
all-desire, either to have or to shun, the votary becomes a Buddha 
and will not be born again, but at death will enter into 
Nirvana. This is the destruction of conditions, but not of sub- 
stance. Whether this is equivalent to annihilation or not is 
another question not yet brought out from the fog of Buddhistic 
abstractions. There are no Buddhas now. Every one wants some- 
thing. In fact, a traveller would say that the more enlightened a 
man is, the more he wants. 

HISTORY. 

To write the history of Buddhism would be to write the 
history of the East for 2000 years. Buddhism early showed a mis- 
sionary spirit, and princes and princesses have been among its zeal- 
ous promoters. Buddhism entered Ceylon in 307 B. C., and China 
in 217 B. C., where in 65 A. D., it was acknowledged as a third 
state religion. But Hindoohistory is almost dateless, and when it 
entered Thibet, Mongolia, Siberia or Corea we do not certainly 
know. It came into Japan in 552 A.D. Through Mohammedan 
conquests it has ceased to exist in Java and Sumatra. Whether 
by internal decay or by persecution, it was driven out of India, we 
can not tell, but certain it is, that by the beginning of the 12th 
century, all traces of Buddhism disappeared. 

SACRED BOOKS. 

Nothing that Gautama spoke was written for two hundred 
years after his death. The books of the Southern Buddhists are 
in the Pali language, while those of the Northern Buddhists are in 
Sanscrit, but have not yet been fully translated. The South- 
ern books are called Pitakas, and form a triple basket as it is call- 
ed of discourses of Buddha, discipline and metaphysics. 
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The books used in Thibet, China and Japan differ among 
each other, but are sometimes spoken of as the Great Vehicle 
(Mahayana), while those of Ceylon, Siam and Burmah, are called the 
Little Vehicle, (Hinayana). In an edition of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, printed at the request of Queen Victoria, it is said there are 
5000 volumes, sume of these containing as high as twenty such 
divisions as the books of the New Testament. In the famous tem- 
ple of Asakusa in Tokio, there is a wheel containing the Buddhist 
Scriptures, and the information that as there are 6771 volumes, a 
common man can not read them, but whoever will turn that 
wheel three times will obtain equal merit as if he had read them. 
This witness is true. 

It is estimated that the Pitakas alone, if translated, would 
form a book four times as large as the Bible. In such a vast mass 
it is not strange if a dozen passages could be found which read in 
a Christian land, with an unconscious Christian interpretation, 
should compare favorably with similar precepts in the Bible. 

God did not deny all light to the nations. There is truth in 
Buddhism, but as Max Muller says of the Brahminical books: “If 
the Bible were placed with these books, the contrast would be so 
great as to be the greatest demonstration of its truth. The extra- 
ordinary thing is this: you get almost priceless gems, but they are 
hidden in perfect mountains of rubbish; and the priceless gem is 
not the thing, strangely, that the people who possess the book 
most value, but it is the mountain of rubbish.” 

Take as a sample this morsel: ‘There was a learned brah- 
man called Brahamayu in the city of Mithila. To the same place 
came Gautam Buddha; and the brahman commanded his disciple 
Uttara to go and test his knowledge. Uttara reported: ‘When 
Buddha walks, he places his right foot first, whether he has been 
sitting, standing, or lying. He does not take wide strides, but 
walks at a solemn pace; nor does he take short steps; even when 
late he does not walk too quickly, but like a priest passing along 
with the alms bowl. He does riot wait for the priests when they 
have lagged behind; he does not strike his knees or his ankles 
against each vther when he is walking; he does not lift his shoulders 
up, like a man in the act of swimming; nor does he throw them 
back, like the branch of a tree b2nt in the form of a snare; nor does 
he hold them stiffly, like a stake stuck in the soft ground, or a person 
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who is afraid of falling when walking in slippery places; nor does 
he throw them hither and thither like the movements of a doll 
with wires. Only the lower part of his body moves when he 
walks, so that he appears like a statue in a ship; the upper part 
being motionless, those at a distance can not see that he moves. 
He does not throw his arms about, so as to cause perspiration or 
produce fatigue. When he wishes to see anything that is behind 
him, he does not turn his head merely, but at once turns around 
the whole body, like the royal elephant. He does not look up- 
ward like a man counting the stars, nor does he look downward, 
like a man searching for some coin or other thing he has lost. 

He does not look about him, like a man staring at horses or 
elephants, nor does he look before him further than the distance 
of a plough, or nine spans; anything further than this distance 
he sees only by his divine power, not with the natural eye. When 
he enters any place, he does not bend his body, nor carry it stiffly. 
When about to sit down, moving gracefully, he does not place 
himself at a greater or less distance from the seat than a footstep; 
he does not take hold of the seat with his hand like a person sick, 
nor does he go to seat himself like a person who, has been fatigued 
by working, but like a person who suspends something very care- 
fully, or who puts down a portion of silk cotton.’ Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism, pp. 384-5. Ultara continued three times 
as long till he brings his dignified hero through one bowl of rice, 
but one does not need to drink a barrel of surf in order to know 
the taste of sea water. Whoever remembers the sententious re- 
port of the officers sent to arrest Jesus, or the things done in the 
presence of the messengers of John, will not wish to waste time 
on such literature. 


BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 


Corea, Japan’s nearest neighbor, having sent physicians and 
artizans to the Sunrise Kingdom, in 552 A. D., conferred a benefit 
by introducing Buddhism. Shintooism is a shadow, and fettish- 
ism prevailed. Buddhism, sad and almost hopeless, yet is some- 
thing, while Shintooism is not. The court favored Buddhism and 
ordered temples built and inyited Missionaries from Corea. The ' 
doctrine was advanced that the Shintoo deities were manifesta- 
tions of Buddha, and the two systems held many temples in com- 
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mon, until Buddhism grew strong enough to take complete pos- 
session. 

One of Buddha’s bones was received and deposited in the 
palace. The Emperors frequently abdicated at an early age and 
entered monasteries. For seven hundred years the ruling classes 
alone accepted Buddhism. In the 12th century numerous sects 
were born and the common people began to accept Buddhism. 

In the 16th century, about the time of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, Buddhism reached the zenith of its power. The priests 
bore arms and under the feudal system they helped the petty lords 
in their civil wars. 

Nobunaga, a noted general who had been reared a Shintooist, 
and who hated the Buddhists, took revenge on them for assisting 
his enemies. He destroyed the largest monastery in Japan, in 
whose grounds there were 500 temples. Priest, nun, concubine, 
servant and child alike, fell under his merciless sword. Buddhism 
never recovered its power. Fifty years ago it began to lose its 
power over the educated classes. The advent of foreigners hasten- 
ed its decay; only old men now believe in transmigration. The 
government cut down the sums annually paid, until in 1883 it 
withdrew all support altogether, and in 1884 took from the priests 
the right of burial and lodged it with the civil power. 

GOOD AND EVIL IN BUDDHISM. 

That no system entirely erroneous can exist, is axiomatic. 
Buddhism was a protest from the tyranny of Brahmanism. 
Gautama abolished caste, within the order, and the oppressed 
flocked to him. Brahmanism taught that nothing was real but 
God. Gautama taught that man, animals, yea even a spear of 
grass or a clod, might become Buddha, than which nothing is 
higher. The priesthood was open to all classes. The conse- 
quences of actions were pointed out as inevitable, though by a 
kind ‘of avitism the effect might not be felt fur many births. 
Buddhism also is entitled to the praise of using the sermon as a 
means of conquest, it has seldom persecuted, its religious wars 
have been few. Yet Buddhism has never founded a single good 
government, nor a tolerable social condition, says St. Hilaire, yet 
its theatre in space and time has been ample. 

The radical thought in Buddhism is selfish. This world 
brings evil, to pass through it with as little contact and trouble as 
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possible, is taught as aduty. God, forgiveness and love ruling all, 
are foreign to Buddhism, except where, as in Japan, they have been 
tacked on later. As to its effect on the people the meager truth 
in the system is buried under a mass of puerilities. To constitute 
a lie, four things are necessary, one being that the person to whom 
the lie is told must discoyer it to be a lie. This is Spartan. The 
crime lies in bungling. So with the prohibition against adultery; 
it is nullified by the specification of twenty-one kinds of women 
who must not be approached. 

Wendell Phillips said, “The true rank of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion is best known by the respect shown to woman.” The fitness 
of this test is apparent. The savage man or nation having the 
strength, lays the burden on woman who is compeiled to submit. * 
For the very reason that she is weak the enlightened lift the bur- 
den from her shoulders. Buddhism took not an ounce from 
woman’s weary load. Its estimate of woman is very low. She is 
called a temptation, a snare, an unclean thing, an obstacle to 
peace and holiness. She must be reborn a man before she can en- 
ter into candidacy for Buddaship. Any woman under favorable 
circumstances will do what is wrong, said Gautama. While the 
man who does not lie, has the promise that in future births, he 
will have his senses perfect, his teeth white, a sweet voice and 
similar advantages as a reward for his veracity, the ascetic who 
performs such philanthropic service as to never eat after noon, 
and never to sleep in a high and luxurious bed, has the incompara- 
ble blessing vouchsafed to him that he will never be born a female 
nor a slave. 

On the other hand if his demerit is not sufficiently punished 
by being born a female or aslave, then he will become a perse- 
cuted or a disgusting animal, or a piece of inorganic matter, or 
he will be born m one of the 136 Buddhist hells in the interior of 
the earth, where the least sentence is ten millions of years. A 
system that thus degrades wife and mother, cannot lift up man. 
As to what Buddhism can do, let Buddhistic countries answer. 
Full of superstitions, interwoven with false science, atheistic at 
heart, pernicious in its effect on morals, it leaves man sad and 
helpless in the midst of temptation and sorrow. The songs of 
Japan are plaintive, her tunes are minors. 

Fukuzawa, a widely known writer of Tokio, who reads En- 
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glish well, says to the priests of the ten main sects of Buddhism in 
Japan: ‘We regret to say that it is our opinion that Buddhism 
can not hold its ground, and that Christianity must finally prevail 
throughout all Japan. We do not mean by this, that it will do so 
at once, this day or this month. In the present state of things, 
with the exception of the learned and most respectable class and a 
few Shintoo priests, all Japan to a man is Buddhists, while those 
of the Christian faith are not a thousandth part of the people, of 
course the Buddhist faith is very prosperous. And that a whole peo- 
ple should change their faith is by no means an easy affair, and that 
Christianity should effectually conquer, or even attain equal pow- 
er, or at least become a great rival, is of course a matter of much 
time; yet taking all this into account and that a long time must 
intervene, when we consider which will gain the ascendancy we 
must conclude on the whole that Christianity will prevail * * 

* * * Thus Buddhism having reach the extreme of decay, in 
contending with the young energetic Christianity, is just as if an 
old man at the point of death should undertake to contend with a 
lusty young man * * * Are ye, the priests, aware of this?” 
(From the Jiji Shimpo, Tokio, June 18th, 19th and 20th, 1884). 
He argues that there are five things which give power to men to 
win men, viz.: Money power, Intelligence, Virtue, Rank and 
Power of Habit. In the first three he awards superiority to the 
Christian teachers, in the fourth he assigns equality, in the fifth 
the advantage is with the Buddhists. 

Prof. Warner Williams, writing of both Brahmanism and 
Buddhism says: “The more the depths of these two systems are 
explored, the more clearly do they exhibit themselves in their true 
light as little better than dreary schemes, excogitated by visionary 
philosophers, in the vain hope of delivering themselves from the 
evils and troubles of life and personal existence.” Modern India 
and the Indians, page 253. Geo. T. Sirs. 

Akita, Japan, August 1st, 1885. 





ERRORS IN STUDYING THE SCRIPTURES. 


The principal cause ot skepticism in regard to the statements 
of the Scriptures, is erroneous interpretation—ignorance of how 
they should be interpreted. One reason why believers sometimes 
fail in their efforts to defend the Scriptures, is because they are 
ignorant of the correct methods of exegesis. The writer has had a 
peculiar experience, and it has impressed this fact on his mind, as 
but few facts have been impressed. After thirty years experience 
in opposing Infidelity, nearly half of the time in active contest 
with it, by lectures and debates, he can truthfully say, that nine- 
tenths of the Infidelity that he has found, is caused by ignorance 
of the Scriptures on the part of the Infidels, erroneous interpreta- 
tions of them by believers, and the sinful lives of professed Chris- 
tians. Hoping to do something towards correcting some of the 
perversions of the Scriptures that are made by Infidels and by 
believers also, the writer will now enumerate some of the errors 
in studying the Scriptures. 

Christians claim that all or part of the Bible was written by 
inspiration. That it contains a revelation. That all or part of 
the Bible is a revelation. That it teaches, approves of, inculcates 
certain things. Whatever it inculcates they should defend, and 
only what it inculeates. The queries that determine what Chris- 
tians should defend are: I. How much of the Bible was written 
by inspiration? II. How much of what it records was spoken, 
written or acted under the control of inspiration or in obedience 
to divine command? III. What does the Bible teach, approve— 
what are the inculcations of the Bible? Certains common sense 
ideas should be remembered. 

The inspiration of a writer, who records the acts and utter- 
ances of others, and the inspiration of the persons whose acts and 
utterances he records in such acts and utterances, are entirely dis- 
tinct and different ideas and should be carefully separated. An in- 
spired man may record the acts and utterances of persons who 
were not inspired in such acts and utterances. Because such acts 
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and utterances were recorded by an inspired man—one who was 
inspired while he was making the record, it does not make the 
acts and utterances he records inspired acts or utterances. It 
effects their inspiration no more than if they had been recorded 
by an uninspired writer. 

An uninspired writer may record the acts and utterances of 
persons who were inspired in such acts and utterances. Because 
the record of inspired acts and utterances was made by one who 
was uninspired in making the record, does not affect the inspira- 
tion of the acts and utterances he records, nor the inspiration and 
authority of their teaching. If he records the inspired acts and 
utterances accurately, they are authoritative and inspired as much 
as if he had been inspired in making the record. 

Then the inspiration of the writers who wrote the books of 
the Bible is one question, and the inspiration of the persons whose 
acts and utterances they record—in such acts and utterances—is 
an entirely different question. Each must be investigated and 
determined entirely independent of the other, except when the 
writer records his own ideas, as they occur to him. Then the 
questions are identical. The queries are distinct in the historical 
books. Identical in the Epistolary books. 

Recording, as historians, the acts and utterances of others, 
and approving of such acts and utterances are entirely distinct 
and different ideas, and should be carefully separated. Because 
the writers who wrote the books of the Bible record, as historians, 
certain acts and utterances, it by no means follows, as is some- 
times absurdly assumed, that they approve of them. Nor that 
inspiration approved of them, if the writers were inspired in 
making the record. 

Sometimes the Bible expresses approval of acts and utter- 
ances recorded in it. Sometimes it expresses condemnation. 
Again, like all histories, it records, without expressing any judg- 
ment in regard to them. Then it should never be claimed, that 
the Bible approved of any act or utterance recorded in it, unless 
such approval is expressed by inspiration. Or it can be proved 
that it accords with the inculcations of the Bible. 

The Bible records the acts and utterances of men that it de- 
clares were good. Sometimes it expresses approval of such acts 
and utterances—sometimes condemnation—sometimes it expresses 
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no judgment in regard to their character. It must never be as- 
sumed that the Bible approves of the acts and utterances of even 
a good man—the best of men, unless such approval is expressed, 
or it can be proved that the act or utterance accords with the 
inculcations of inspiration. We need not, and should not defend 
all the acts and utterances of even good men that are recorded in 
the Bible. 

The Bible tells us God employed certain men as his instru- 
ments and used them to do certain things. Sometimes he em- 
ployed bad men. He acted just as governments, communities and 
men always have done, and will ever have todo. Sometimes the 
acts of such men, outside of the things God used them to do, are 
recorded. Sometimes such acts are approved. Sometimes con- 
demued. Sometimes no judgment is expressed. Because God 
employed men to do certain things, it by no means followed that 
he approved of their character—much less of every trait in their 
character. Nor of their conduct outside of what he used them 
to do, nor that because he employed them to do certain things, 
that they were his children, or good men. All that can be said is 
that he approved of ‘the acts that he used them to do. No 
approval outside of what he used them to do should be assumed. 
It does not follow that he approved of all they did in connection 
with his work. Nor of the spirit in which they did his work. 

The Bible sometimes approves of men’s general character, 
or says God did so, or that he wasa childof God. It by no means 
follows that Gcd approved of eyery trait in his character, or every 
act in his life. In such matters God does as parents do with their 
children. The Bible says God approved of men in certain rela- 
tions or for certain acts. It by no means follows that he approved 
of all acts they did, or of them in all relations. 

The Bible declares that God approved of men during a certain 
period of their lives, and that they were his children. But it by 
no means follows that he approved of them during other periods 
of their lives, or that they were his children during other periods 
of their lives. 

The Bible says God inspired men to do or utter certain things. 
Sometimes he inspired good men. Sometimes bad men. Then be- 
cause the Bible declares a man was inspired in certain acts 
and utterances it by no means follows that he was a good man, or 
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that God approved of his character, or every act or utterance, out- 
side of what the Bible says was inspired. 

The Bible declares that men were inspired in certain acts and 
utterances that it records. Or that they were in obedience to a 
divine command. It records other acts and utterances without 
making such a statement. Unless the Bible declares that men 
were inspired in the act or utterance we read, or that it was in 
obedience to a divine command, we are not to assume inspiration or 
divine command, much less should we assume that they are right 
or approved. 

The inspiration of the persons who wrote the books of the 
Bible is not of as much importance as the inspiration of the acts 
and utterances they record, except when they record their own 
ideas as they are writing. Their accuracy in recording the acts 
and utterances of others is the all important query. If they re- 
cord the acts and utterances of inspiration correctly, it is just as 
authoritative as if they had been inspired in making the record. 
The inspiration of the writers of the Bible needs to be considered, 
in a defence of the Bible, only when they record their own ideas 
as they write. Or when they approve of what they record. Or 
are charged with indecency in their language. Or with indecency 
in recording the indecency of others. Or when they are charged 
with historic inaccuracy or falsehood. Or scientific inaccuracy or 
ignorance in their own language or ideas. Or when they say God 
inspired or commanded men to say or do what is regarded as wrong, 
or approved of it. Then the question is pertinent if we claim 
that they were inspired: ‘Would inspired men do such things?” 

We will suggest that Jehovah, the Father, never spoke to 
man, in person, but three times. At the baptism of Jesus. At 
his transfiguration. And when Jesus prayed before the multitude, 
and the people hearing the Father's voice said it thundered. The 
Scriptures declare the Father employed the Word in creation. In 
ruling over the dispensation. The God of the Old Testament was 
the Christ of the New. This will explain why, in the New Testa- 
ment, language that was applied to God in the Old, is applied to 
Christ. 

The Father, through the Word, or Christ, employed the Holy 
Spirit in inspiration. The Word and Christ, as the God of the 
Bible, employed Angels as representatives. When it is said God 
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spoke and acted, in the Old Testament, it was always the Word, 
and through an angelic messenger in nearly every instance. 

These general hints need to be more fully elaborated, and 
stated more formally. They are summarized in rules that have 
been repeated until they are trite. 

That in reading the Bible we should keep in mind: (1). 
Who is writing, speaking or acting; (2). When it was written, 
spoken or acted; (8). To whom the words or actions were dir- 
ected; (4). ior what purpose they were written, spoken or acted; 
(5). Under what circumstances they were spoken, written or 
acted; (6). Then what was spoken, written or done, to be inter- 
rupted in the light of all these surroundings. General rules often 
need special explanation and application. I[f the above rules were 
accurately carried out in Scripture exegesis, the following errors 
would be avoided: 

I. Errors in regard to what should be accepted and defended 
as the teachings of the Scriptures. The Scriptures profess to record 
the following classes of acts and utterances: (a). The acts and 
utterances of Jehovah; (b). The acts and utterances of that 
Divine Being who, as the Word, created all things and ruled 
over the dispensations, who became incarnate in Jesus of 
Nazarah as the Christ, and who has ascended to the throne 
of the Universe; (c). Acts and utterances of the Holy Spirit; (d). 
Acts and utterances of spirits, acting as messengers of these Divine 
Beings, or acts and utterances of angels; (e). Acts and utterances 
of good men who were inspired in such acts and utterances; (/.) 
Acts and utterances of bad men who were inspired in such acts 
and utterances; (g). Acts of good men who were obeying a divine 
command in such acts; (h). Acts of bad men who were obeying a 
divine command in such acts; (4) Utterances of good men who 
were not inspired in such utterances; (j). Utterances of bad 
men who were not inspired in such utterances; (/). Acts of good 
men who were neither inspired in such acts, nor obeying a divine 
command in them; (/). Acts of bad men who were not inspired 
in such acts, nor obeying a divine command in them; (m). The 
acts and utterances of demons; (”). The acts and utterances of 
the Devil. 

Of these classes of acts and utterances, a, b, c,d,e and f, should 
be accepted as inculcations of the Scriptures and inspiration, and 
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be defended as such; g and h, should be accepted and defended as 
far as they were in obedience to the command, but no furiher; é 
and k, may be good or bad in character. The presumption may 
be that they are good, but they are not the inculcations of the 
Scriptures and inspiration, and should never be accepted or de- 
fended as such. Ifin harmony with the real incultations of the 
Scriptures and inspiration, they may be defended as good, but never 
as the inculcations of the Scriptures or of inspiration. Classes j 
and / may be good or bad; the presumption may be that they are bad, 
but they may be in harmony with the inculcations of the Scriptures 
and inspiration; if so, they can be defended as good, but never as the 
inculcations of the Scriptures and inspiration. Classes m and n 
may be good or bad; the presumption may be that they are bad, 
but even they may be true and in harmony with the inculcations 
of the Scriptures and inspiration; if so, they, can be accepted as 
true and correct, but are never to be defended as the inculcations 
of the Scriptures and inspiration. 

All acts ana utterances in the Scriptures should be divided into 
these classes. In reading the Scriptures we should ask: Who 
spoke or did what we are reading? Ifthe act ur utterance belongs 
to classes a,b, c, d, eand_/, it should be accepted as an inculcation of 
the Scriptures and inspiration, and defended as such. If, tog and 
h, w2 should ask: How much was in obedience to the command? 
Just that much, and not one particle more, is to be accepted and 
defended as an inculcation of the Scriptures and inspiration. We 
may accept ¢ and k& as good, and defend them as good if they are in 
accordance with the inculcations of the Scriptures and inspiration; 
but in no case ought they to be regarded as the inculcations of the 
Scriptures and inspiration, and defended as such. Because the 
Bible says that a man was inspired in a certain utterance or act, it, 
by no means, follows that he was inspired in any other utterance 
or act. We should ask: Does the Bible teach that he was inspired 
in this act or utterance? as we read each recorded act, und utterance. 
Because the Bible says a man was acting in obedience to a divine 
command in a certain act, it, by no means, follows that all his acts 


were in obedience to divine commands. We should ask in regard 
to each act as we read of it: Does the Bible teach that he was 
obeying a divine command in this act? Not only so, but when 
reading of acts in obedie:.ce tu divine commands, we should ask: 
How much was authoriz-. by the command? 
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In meeting Infidelity, the first and all-important query to be 
settled is: What does the Bible teach? How much of what is 
recorded in the Bible is to be accepted as the inculcation of the 
Bible and of inspiration, and to be defended as such? It, by no 
means, follows because an act or utterance is recorded in the Bible, 
that the Bible inculcates such act or utterance and approves of it. 
Christians are not required to accept and defend all that is record- 
ed in the Bible. The common-sense query is ever to be asked: 
How does the Bible record it? Because an inspired writer or 
speaker records or narrates the act or utterance of another per- 
son, it by no means follows that he approves of it. The common- 
sense query should always be asked: How does he record or 
narrate it? If the Bible does speak of persons as good and as 
servants of God, and declares that they were sometimes inspired 
and employed to execute divine commands, it by no means fol- 
lows that the Bible approves of all that it records of their acts 
and utterances. It does not approve of anything except what it 
declares was inspired or in obedience to a divine command, or ex- 
plicitly declares to be good, or what one can see to be in accord- 
ance with the inculcations of the Scriptures and inspiration. This 
is all that Christians need to defend. 

We should remember that in unfolding the scheme of re- 
demption recorded in the Bible, Jehovah began in the infancy of 
our race, amid the ignorance, lack of development of ideas and 
truth, the rudeness of barbarism, errors and corruptions of such a 
condition; and that this scheme was unfolded during a period of 
thousands of years amid such surruundings. Jehovah was dealing 
with free moral agents, and teaching them as such. He acted 
just as any teacher or ruler would be justified in doing in such 
circumstances. He chose the best instruments he could find, and 
made the best use of them that their free moral agency would 
permit. It dves not follow that he approved of every act of such 
instruments, nor of every trait of character. He used men to 
utter truths for him, or to perform acts for him, and sometimes he 
used bad men as well as good men. The Bible records the acts 
and utterances of such men, and even those which were not in- 
spired and which were not in obedience to divine commands. It 
reveals the acts and utterances of other men who were never so 
used by Jehovah. Remember that the Bible only sanctions what 
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it declares was inspired or in obedience to divine command, and 
only so much of the latter as was in obedience to the command; 
or what it explicitly approves; or what is clearly in harmony with 
its inculcations as expressed in the divine teachings that it reveals. 

We should remember also, that just as governments and in- 
dividuals use men to do work for them without approving of such 
acts as are outside of what they are employed to do, or without 
approving of every trait ot character of those thus employed; so 
Jehovah used men to do certain things for him without approving 
of all or any act outside of those for which he used them, or 
without approving of every trait of character of those thus used. 
As governments or individuals elect men to office, or put them 
into positions, or use them to do certain things, without approv- 
ing of all or any acts outside of those for which they use 
them, or without approving of any or all traits of character; so 
Jehovah put men into certain positions and used them for certain 
purposes, without approving of all their acts, or any of them out- 
side of those in which he used them, and without approving of 
all their traits of character. As the people, government or indi- 
viduals may approve of a person in certain relations, as an officer 
or worker, without approving of all he does or of his entire char- 
acter; so Jehovah can approve of men in certain relations and as 
workers in certain work, without approving of all acts or of all 
traits of character. These common-sense facts should not be 
overlooked. As parents love their children and treat them as 
children notwithstanding their faults, and they will have to do so 
just as long as children are fallible, just so God has loved his 
children and has treated them as his children, notwithstanding 
their faults, and he will ever do so just as long as man is fallible. 
As parents do not approve of that which is wrong in their child- 
ren, although they love them; so God does not approve of what is 
wrong in his children. If we will remember these evident facts 
we will not be guilty of the gross blunder of supposing that we 
must defend ill that is contained in the Bible, because it is in the 
Bible, or defend all that the Bible records as the acts of a servant 
of God. The acts of Noah, Lot, Abraham, Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, Paul and others that are recorded in the Bible, that would 
be wrong in any one now, were wrong in them and sinful, as far 
as the light that they enjoyed enabled them to see that they were 
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wrong. The Bible no more sanctioned such wrong acts then, than 
it does now. It may have overlooked ignorance, but it never 
sanctioned wrong. If, by assailing such acts, Infidelity compels 
Christians to use common-sense and cease misrepresenting and 
corrupting the Bible by defending such acts, it will be an infinite 
advantage to Biblical criticism. The great question now in Bibli- 
cal criticism is: What are the inculcations of the Bible? In 
answering this question we should remember that there are three 
‘lines of acts and utterances running all through the Bible: 
(1). The human—that which was not inspired, nor in obedience 
to adivine command. It is not a part of the teaching of the 
Bible, and never should be defended as such. It can be approved 
of as good only so far as it is in harmony with the teachings of 
the Bible. (2). The divine—that which was uttered and acted 
by divine or angelic beings, or by men who were inspired, or who 
were obeying a divine command in their acts and utterances. 
This is the inculcation of the Bible, and it alone is to be defended 
assuch. (3). A border land between these two, in which there 
was an accommodation of overlooking, or tolerating, what could 
not be removed. This was a temporary stooping of the divine to 
the human, in order to lift the human out of error. It is in no 
sense an inculcation or even a sanction; it is merely an overlook- 
ing, or as the Old Version says, a “winking at” what could not be 
removed. 

II. Another very common error in reading the Bible, especi- 
ally the Old Testament, is the regarding the acts and laws of 
Jehovah and his dealings with men as therein recorded, as com- 
mands and dealings with men as individuals and as church mem- 
bers; or as laws for men as Christians and individuals. ‘The Old 
Testament records the acts of Jehovah as the Creator and Ruler 
of Nature—the God of Nature; his dealings with men and man- 
kind as a part of Nature; his dealings with nations as nations, his 
dealings with men as members of nations and parts of them; his 
dealings with Israel as the civil sovereign of Israel. There is but 
little that is revealed in the Old Testament that relates to his deal- 
ings with individuals in matters entirely religious. We should 
keep this in mind when we read of God's dealings with nations 
and with the rulers of nations, and remember that he is dealing 
with them as the God of Nature, and not as their Father in 
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Heaven concerning matters exclusively religious. In reading the 
laws and customs of war in the Bible, we should learn what were 
the customs and conditions of the people in that age, and remem- 
ber that God is dealing with nations as a part of Nature, and not 
as the Father in Heaven of each person in religion; and also re- 
member that he was acting as the civil ruler of Israe! during their 
wars with other nations, and the peculiar customs of war that 
then existed. 

In reading the law of Moses, we should learn and ever bear in 
mind the condition of Israel and surrounding nations, the customs 
and-surroundings amid which the law was given, and remember 
that Jehovah was legislating for Israel as a civil ruler, and giving 
civil law -statutory law—to a nation. He was not giving relig- 
ious law to individuals or toa church. He would do precisely 
what any civil ruler would be justified in deing under the same 
circumstances. 

III. Another error is the regarding as supernatural, and as 
accomplished entirely outside cf the ordinary operations of nature, 
every thing that the Bible says that God does, or willdo. The 
Israelites regarded God as the author of every thing that trans- 
pired in the career of men and in the course of nature, because he 
is the author of the laws governing them. Nearly every thing 
that Bible writers or speakers declare that God did, or does, or will 
do, was, or is, or will be accomplished by natural means, except 
where they declare it was supernatural, or tell us that it was 
done by supernatural means. His judgments on nations and per- 
sons were accomplished by natural means in most instances, as 
also the events foretold in prophecies. We haye been so anxious 
to find the supernatural in the Bible, that we have made it a most 
unnatural book. 

IV. Another error is the regarding everything we read in 
the Bible as supernatural, a display of miraculous power, every act 
as inspired, every utterance as inspired or asa divine teaching. 
Miracle, supernatural power, and inspiration were never employed, 
except when necessary—when the natural and ordinary would not 
accomplish the purpose. Many suppose that the possession of in- 
spiration and miraculous power, and their exercise and the occur- 
rence of the supernatural were very common events. If one will 
count all such occurrences that are recorded in the Bible, and 
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then remembers that the history covers a period of thousands of 
years and the acts of thousands of persons, he will find that the 
supernatural and miraculous was sparingly used, was extraordi- 
nary, and not ordinary or common. 

V. Another error is the idea that inspiration and miraculous 
power were a great boon, things to be especially desired. That 
the condition of a people among whom they existed was a highly 
favored condition, and that the possessor of such power must be 
an especial favorite of God and highly esteemed by him. That the 
condition of persons who possessed such power was far above those 
who did not. The object of supernatural power was to reveal and 
attest truth, and it was not a reward for moral or religious excel- 
lence, or a result or proof of it. It was a blessing only as it re- 
warded or attested truth. Of itself it was worthless. Paul de- 
clares, that unless miraculous power produced Christian love and 
Christian character, it was ‘as sounding brass and a tinkling sym- 
bal.” He declares that there is “a more excellent way” than the 
possession of the best exercise of miraculous power. The condi- 
tion of the people among whom miraculous powers existed, was 
that of children ina school. The Corinthian church that pos- 
sessed miraculous power above all other churches, was the most 
imperfect church described in the New Testament. Christians 
now with the completed word of God in their possession, are in a 
condition as much superior to that of the churches in the days of 
the apostles, or of the apostles themselves, as the condition of the 
educated man is superior to that of the pupil in school, no matter 
what the school or teacher may be. Miraculous power in inspi- 
ration and revelation, was no more to be perpetual than miracu- 
lous power iu creation. One was to be succeeded by natural law, 
the other by the moral power of completed truth. 

VI. Another error is the idea that miraculous power exerted 
a moral influence over the person possessing it, and was a proof 
that he was a child of God. The truth is that the direct and im- 
mediate influence of the Holy Spirit—miraculous power—exerted 
no moral influence on the person possessing it. It left him 
neither wiser nor better when it ceased to influence him. It was 
given regardless of character or the will of the person, in some 
cases. It sometimes compelled him to utter what he did not wish 
to utter. When it ceased to act, sometimes the persons who had 
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been under its influence, acted directly contrary to what it had 
influenced them to say. When the influence ceased, frequently 
the ones that had been influenced, knew no more about what they 
had said than any other person, and had to study it just as other 
persons did. It is possible for us to know more about the mean- 
ing of what the inspired persons, whose utterances are recorded-in 
the Bible, uttered, than they themselves did. I am not speaking 
now of what the Holy Spirit, who inspired them, knew, but of 
what they knew when left to themselves. 

The possession of miraculous power is not a thing to be desired 
for itself alone; it is of no advantage to any one, unless it reveals 
truth that men did not already know. A clear understanding of this 
common sense teaching of the Bible would play havoc with modern 
theology, and it would relieve the world of a fearful evil that sub- 
stitutes feeling, frenzy and fanaticism for the rational influence 
and moral power of Scriptural truth. The Bible teaches that all of 
the moral power—that is the power producing moral change in 
man—that ever has existed, or can exist, is resident in the moral 
power of truth, and, I will add, truth alone. 

VII. Another error in our English Bible is the printing the 
word “spirit” with a capital initial letter, and in referring the 
language to the Holy Spirit. There are nearly a score of errors of 
this character in the 5th andj6th chapters of Galatians. We need a 
careful examination of all passages where the word “spirit” occurs, 
and should capitalize only when it clearly refers to the Holy Spirit. 

VIII. Another error is the interpreting the word “faith” to 
mean the act of belief, when it means “the faith”, or the Word of 
God. Eph. 4:5, is a noted illustration. Others could be given. 

IX. But [ return to more general criticisms. Readers of 
the Bible should remember that the actors and speukers of the 
Bible were Orientals, people of Western Asia, and that they made 
as free use of metaphors and hyperbole in ordinary speech, as we do 
in our poetry. Figurative language and hyperbole run all through 
the prose portions of the Bible, even in its historical portions, and 
occur in the language of its speakers and writers. We can not in- 
terpret every portion of the Bible by the rules of interpretation that 
are proper in interpreting our literal, matter-of-fact English, and 
to interpret the poetical portions of the Bible as we would English 
prose, is a serious mistake. There is much in our Commentaries, 
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and in books that attempt to interpret the poeticals portions of the 
Bible, especially the poetic language of prophecy, that is fastastic. 
The Revised Old Testament meets a necessary want by having all 
the poetical portions printed as poetry. We need a rational inter- 
pretation of the poetic portions of the Bible, especially the poetry 
of prophecy. There is not a work extant on prophecy, that ‘is not 
so full of error as to be valneless. 


X. Another error is the trying to find prophecies of Christ 
and of events of modern history in nearly all of the Old Testament 
prophecies. The writer, in a former article, attempted to correct 
the erroneous interpretations of many of the prophecies which were 
claimed to be Messianic, and if his earnest love for truth and rev- 
erence for the Bible, has caused any biblical ccmmentators and 
apologists to reinvestigate their positions and conclusions, his pur- 
pose has been accomplished. Some persons find prophecies con- 
cerning railroads, telegraphs, modern cyclones, the United States, 
Louis Napoleon, etc., in the language of the old Israelite poets. The 
most fantastic conceits have been published as interpretations of 
prophecy. We should remember, while reading the old Hebrew 
poets, that they were intensely patriotic and Hebraic in their 
utterances. Israel, her calamities, her redemption, and the pun- 
ishment of her enemies, was the burden of their poetry. They 
picture all these things in all the bold hyperbole of Oriental poetry. 
There is but little of their poetry that does not refer to the cap- 
tivity of Israel and her return. But little of Daniel refers to events 
connected with Christ, and none of it to events later than Christ. 
Daniel’s “Fourth Monarchy” has no more reference to Rome than 
to the Brazilian Empire; it refers to the Greco-Syrian kingdom of 
Seleucide. 


In like manner the prophecies of the New Testament have 
been perverted into referring to everything in modern history. But 
little of the prophecies of Jesus, of Paul, of Peter, or of John in 
Revelation, refer to events that were not near at hand; but few ex- 
tended beyond the second century, and most of them were fulfilled 
in the first century. When we ask, regardless of theories: To 
what did these Hebrew writers and speakers refer? and remem- 
ber their intense national feelings, we will have rational interpreta- 
tions of the poetry and prophecy of the Bible, and not until then. 
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XI. Another very common error is the referringfof *so much 
of the language of the Bible to the future state. Itis very doubt- 
ful if there is a reference to the resurrection or a general judgment 
in the Old Testament. There are but few passages that refer to 
anything that extends beyond our Savior’s work in thisjworld, and 
not many that refer to his work. There is but little teaching in 
regard to the future world in the Old Testament, and even that is 
inferential and not direct. There is but little teaching in regard 
to the future state in the New Testament, beyond the only really 
important truth—that righteousness alone secures happiness, and 
that wickedness must result in misery. Not one-tenth of the 
passages that are supposed to refer to the future world, have any 
such reference. 1 Cor. 2:9, and 13:8-13, are noted illustrations, 
but they have no reference to the future state. 

XII. Another error is in making everything in the Old 
Testament, a type of something in the New Testament. The 
most fantastic teaching and writing that have cursed the Church 
in al] ages, have been the vagaries of men who had type “on the 
brain.” There are but few things in the Old Testament that 
were acted or instituted with the intention of being types or pro- 
phetical of something in the New Testament. They may, after- 
wards, have been used as illustrations or as resemblances, but for 
nothing more. The works on Typology are not, in my opinion, 
worth the paper on which they were written. We need a new 
and sensible work on the typology of the Bible. 

XIII. The last error 1 shall notice, is the carrying New 
Testament ideas back into the Old Testament, and injecting into 
the Old and New Testaments the ideas and speculations of modern 
theology. We read of Adam, Abraham, Moses and Solomon, 
with the idea that they had all the ideas of the New Testament; 
all of the ideas of Paul in the Hebrew letter. We even invest 
them with a perfect knowledge of modern theological specula- 
tions. We read their language with such an idea, and we inject 
into their utterances all of our speculations and notions, when 
they never dreamed of them, and their language does not even 
hint at them. We appeal to the Old Testament to prove things 
that never were dreamed of at that time. We suppose that the 
patriarchs had the New Testament, or at least all of its ideas. 
The New Testament declares Christ, and his apostles revealed 
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such truth. They were unknown before their day. Will we re- 
ject these errors, and use common-sense in reading the Bible, and 
in making our interpretations of it? CraRK BRADEN. 


THE UNIVERSE, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 


By “universe” we mean every existing thing considered as a 
unit. The word “universe” is of Latin origin, made up of unus, 
one, and “‘vertere, versum”, toturn. It meansall things that have 
been made resolved into one whole. There is but one universe. 
It includes all thing, material and immaterial, suns and planets, 
comets and meteors, flesh and spirit, mind and matter, things 
good and bad, mortal and immortal, corruptible and incorruptible, 
men and angels and devils, saints and sinners, Heaven and hell. 
By the visible universe we mean all that can be seen by the eye. 
Things too small to be seen by the unassisted eye are -seen under 
the microscope, and things too distant for the eye are seen through 
the telescope. All things that have been or may hereafter be dis- 
covered under microscope or through telescope, or other optical con- 
trivance, belong to the visible universe. But whatever by its very 
nature lies beyond the ken of the eye aided by the most powerful 
instrumentalities, belongs to the universe invisible. An intellect 
is as much a real existence as a mountain, yet no eye aided or un- 
aided, ever suw an intellect. By its very nature an intellect is be- 
yond the reach of the sharpest eye and belongs to the invisible 
side of the universe. 

Now there is, in the afternoon of the nineteenth century, 
creeping into the church and even installing itself in the pulpit, a 
hurtful materialism that staggers at the statements of the Blble 
when invisible beings are spoken of by the divine writers. This 
materialistic philosophy, this modern Sadduceeism, in one place 
denies the existence of the human spirit separate from the material, 
tangible body. In another place it assigns the devils to the re- 
gious of nil in the vain imagination of the heathen. Then the 
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scoffer tells the unwary that there are no angels, no good spirits 
either, for their existence is not more clearly enunciated in the 
Scriptures than that of wicked spirits. Then the atheist steps for- 
ward and says that the existence of God is not more plainly taught 
nor more pointedly stated than that of the existence of the devil,and as 
some of the more learned preachers now deny the existence of the 
devils, common sense would reject the existence of an invisible 
God too, and plain common sense hardly sees how to answer upon 
the hypothesis of the non-existence of the devils. Such theories 
are mischievous and dangerous both to the weak and to the 
theorist himself. 

"Everything has its invisible side, its intangible aspect. Matter 
is visible, but not wholly so. A stone has its invisible elements. 
Left unsupported it uniformly moves in the direction of the cen- 
ter of the earth. The same is true of any material body. The 
cause of this motion we call gravity. But gravity is an attribute 
of all matter. The earth attracts the pebble and the pebble at- 
tracts the earth. The Sun attracts all the planets and all the 
planets attract the sun. The earth attracts the moon and the 
moon attracts the earth. Wherever matter is, gravity is there 
also in proportion to the quantity of matter. Yet no eye has ever 
seen gravity. But does not every sane man feel as confident of 
the existence of the subtile force as he dves of ponderous earth 
herself ? So the universe of inanimate and living, visible matter 
has its invisible element as well. But wherever matter is quick- 
ened, there is a second invisible element which we call vitality or 
the vital force. When we behold the earth clothed in garments 
of green and adorned with crimson rose and modest lily, and 
flower of every hue, we know that the vegetable kingdom is full 
of the vital forces. Yet no eye has seen the vital force. It is as 
literally invisible as the gravitating force between sun, moon and 
stars. In the animal kingdom the invisible forces are numerous. 
Added to the vital force is the capability to feel pleasure or pain. 
Such a capacity as certainly exists as that an animal body exists; 
though eye has only seen the bedy. The bird builds her nest 
and rears her young just as her ancestors did thousands of years 
ago. Her ability to do this is an unacquired one. It is inherent 
in her bird nature. We call it instinct. Every kind of bird and 
beast and fish has its own instinct as peculiar to itself as its body. 
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Yet instinct is as invisible to the eye, and as intangible to the 
touch, as the silliest thought that ever flitted through the giddiest 
mind. But what reasonable man ever doubted its existence be- 
cause he could not see it, touch it, taste it, hear it, or smell it? 

When we ascend from the animal kingdom to the realm of 
humanity we find a dual creature, a double being. The first of 
these two is itself a duality. We have seen that the earth itself is 
a duality, that all matter is a duality, visible and invisible, material 
substance and invisible forces. In the vegetable and animal king- 
doms we have seen in every shrub and tree, and bird and beast, a 
visible body, and invisible vital force and instinct. In the earthly 
man there is the same duality, a visible tangible hody of material 
substance with invisible gravity, vital force, sensibility to pain and 
pleasure. But joined to this earthly duality is a heavenly, invisible 
spiritual existence. Man, the full man, is a trinity. Of this trinity 
the fleshly body only is visible to theeye. When we look into the 
faces of our friends we only see the tabernacles in which they 
abide for a little while. The fond mother does not see the child 
she loves so well, only in one element of its being. The little one 
has a soul. The loving mother sees only the body in which it 
lives. The mother’s love is not extinguished by death. The babe 
dies. Its body becomes offensive, its presence becomes intolerable, 
it has to be buried out of sight, but the mother’s love is as warm 
as ever for her child, though its body has returned to dust. The 
mother has a soul and so has the child. Soul love is independent 
of the body. The rich man’s body moldered in the grave, but his 
soul in hades retained the brotherly affection of his heart when 
out of the body. This effectually overthrows the theory of the 
non-existence of the soul when out of the body, popularly called 
soul-sleeping. The rich man in hades not only continued to love 
his brothers, but remembered that the life he had lived on earth 
had brought him to torment. He knew that his brothers would 
come to torment too, if they lived as he had done. Hence his 
desire to have them warned. We know also that Lazarus was 
happy out of the body. Now since we know that a man can exist 
without a body, can be happy or miserable without a body, is the 
existence of other spirits, good and bad, without bodies, unreason- 
able? Surely not. 

We now proceed to the examination of the Scriptures as to 
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whether there were wicked spirits in the times of the Savior and 
the Apostles. Of course no one denies that wicked and unclean 
spirits are frequently spoken of in the New Testament Writings. 
But we are told in high places, in the year of our Lord 1885, that 
they were only diseases of the ignorant people who, when they 
were afflicted, thought themselves possessed by devils. If this 
were true, though it is not, it is strange that Jesus, instead of cor- 
recting the error of the people, confirmed them in it by professedly 
casting out devils, and giving his Disciples power over unclean 
spirits. 

There are three Greek words, often occurring in the language 
of the Lord and his Apostles, which we will examine with care. 
They are dazpoviov, daiuwv and Sarpovigouar The first 
Saitpovi0r, daimonion, is defined by Pickering, page 246, “a demon, 
i. e.an unclean spirit or devil, in N. T. In the profane writers, a 
deity ,a god, a spirit, a genius; the name by which Socrates called his 
genius or the spirit supposed to dwell in him.” From this defini- 
tion, it is certain that the wicked spirits, with the New Tes- 
tament writers, were the gods of the heathen. The unclean spirits 
that tormented the people in the Savior’s day were the gods wor- 
shipped by Greece and Rome. The Greeks and Romans thought 
them gods. Jesus and his followers knew them to be foul spirits, 
real beings though invisible to the eye. The second, dain@v— 
daimoon—Pickering, page 247, defines, ‘‘a god or goddess; a deity 
or divine essence, a genius or spirit; a good or evil spirit.” This of 
course is the classic meaning. The Jews and Christians of the 
apostolic day regarded them as bad spirits. The two words have 
the same root and mean the same thing. The third, datpovigoyuar 
—daimonizomai—is a verb with the same root, and simply means 
“to be vexed or tormented by a demon or devil”, says Pickering. 
The heathen worshippers were mistaken about their gods. Their 
gods were no gods at ali, but they were wicked spirits, though the 
idolatrous worshippers knew it not. While they called them gods, 
Paul called them devils. 

We quoie: “My dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak as 
to wise men; judge ye what I say. Thecup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood ot Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? For 
we being many are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers 
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of that one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? What say I 
then? that the idol is anything, or that which is offered in sac- 
rifice to idols is anything? But J say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and I 
would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. Ye cannot 
drink the cup. of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye cannot be 
partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” 1 Cor. x: 
14-21. 

The word devils—déazpovza—vccurs four times in the plural in 
this passage. Paul says that the gentile offerings are made to 
devils. He clearly teaches that in the Lord’s Supper we are par- 
takers of the. real honors and benefits of the body and blood of 
Christ. Christis real, not.a myth. Theshedding of his blood and 
the mangling.of his body were actual, not legendary. The bless- 
ings to us growing out of the fellowship with him are real. Now 
if there were really no devils, there could be no fellowship with 


them, like the fellowship between Christ and his brethen. The idol, 
the block of wood or stone is nothing. But the things offered to the 
idols are, in fact, offered to devils who are something, something 
wholly bad. The dumb idol could do no harm of itself, but the in- 
visible demon it represented, could. ‘l'hat the Greeian philosophers 
regarded them as gods, is plainly shown in Acts xvii:18, where in 
answer to Paul’s preaching in Athens they said: ‘He seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods." The word here rendered gods being 
éa1povioy in the genitive plural. This fully sustains what we have 
before said, that when the heathen used these words they meant 
gods, but when the Jews and Christ used them, they meant devils. 
Those wicked spirits knew more than many of the people. 
“And he healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast 
out many devils, and suffered not the devils to speak, because they 
knew him.” Mark i:34. These deyils could talk and they knew 
Jesus. Now if the devils were only diseases with which the peo- 
ple were afflicted, the passage means only: this: And he healed ' 
many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many diseases, 
and suffered not the diseases to speak because they—the diseases— 
knew him. These were talking ailments. Luckily Jesus had 
power to close their mouths and he would not allow them to blab. 
Wonder which of human sicknesses, and how many, that wished 
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to talk? Was it paralysis? small pox? indigestion? pneumonia? 
Then, these diseases knew Jesus in his true ,character, and that 
was more than the people at that time knew. Wonder who’re- 
vealed it to them. It was the devils that Jesus hindered from 
speaking, not the people. He “suffered not the devils to speak.” 

Again: “And unclean spirits when they saw him, fell down 
before him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. And he 
straitly charged them, that they should not make him known.” 
Mark iii:11,12. These unclean spirits were certainly capable of 
doing all that they did. A man, or angel, or demon may do less 
than his ability, but what he does is never more than his ability. 
These unclean spirits were able to do, and did the following things 
which diseases are incapable of doing: 

1. They saw him, saw Jesus, which no mere disease could do. 

2.. They fell down before him. 

3. They cried out in articulate words. 

4. They acknowledged him to be the Son of God. 

5. They: knew more than the people, they knew him to be 
the Son of.God. The Priests, Scribes, Pharisees, and Doctors “ 
the Law did not know him. 

6. They received a charge from Jesus. “He straitly sani 
them that they should not make him known.” 

Think of. a disease seeing the Lord, falling down before him, 
crying out, confessing the Messiah, possessed of a knowledge 
above the learned men of the nation of the Jews, and receiving a 
strict charge from the Lord Jesus Christ. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that these unclean. spirits were real, living beings. 
Spiritual to be sure and invisible, but none the less real, and none 
the less. wicked for that. 

The reality of the devils is forcibly illustrated by the legion 
of them in the man of the tombs. This was a remarkable’ case. 
Jesus and his disciples had.just landed on the coast of the Ger- 
gesenes. “There met.him two possessed with devils—dvo daz- 
povieouevo1—coming-out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man. might pass that way.. And behold, they cried out saying, 
What have we to do. with thee, Jesus thou Son of God? art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time? And there was a 
good way off from.them,.a herd of many swine feeding.. And the 
devils besought him, saying, If thou cast .us out, suffer. us to go 
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away into the herd of swine.” Matt. viii:28-31. Mark and Luke 
mention only one man, and give some additional circumstances not 
recorded by Matthew. Taking the full history as given by all the 
Evangelists, we find the devils exhibiting power and performing 
actions as follows: 

1. They possessed power superior to the men of that country. 
“No man could bind him, no not with chains, because that he had 
been often bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces: neither 
could any man tame him.” Mark v:4,5. The devils in this man 
exercised superhuman strength, not divine but demoniac. 


2. They exhibited knowledge not then in the possession of 
men. (a) They knew that Jesus was the Son of God. That 
proposition was not at that time accepted by men. (b) They 
knew that he was the Judge who, at the appointed time, was to 
assign them to their final punishment. (c) They knew that 
their fate was to be tormented. (d) They knew that there was 
a future time appointed for this torment to begin. ‘What have 
we to do with thee Jesus thou Son of God? art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?” 

8. They could and did speak in human language. 

4. They resorted to entreaty. They besought Jesus. 

5. They entered into the man and lived in him, and controlled 
and governed him. 

6. At the bidding of Jesus they came out of the men, but 
did not cease to exist because disembodied. 

7 They entered into the swine and rushed them to destruc- 
tion. 

Now if the devils of the Bible are only such diseases as prey 
upon humanity while this short life lasts, then here is a man who 
had a legion of diseases, and still was stronger than all the men of 
his city. A single ailment puts a man in bed, but a legion of 
them only makes him independent of doctors and nurses. A single 
attack of a fever often sends the strongest of us to our beds in 
infantile weakuess, for weeks and months; but here is a man with 
a legion of them, who snaps iron chains asunder as easily as Sam- 
son broke the withes. A single malady often sends the athletic 
young man and the beautiful maiden to premature graves, but 
here is a man with a legion of them all preying upon him at once, 
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and he breaks fetters in shivers. When we are sick and feeble 
and are healed, we regain our strength; here is a man sick a legion 
of times at once, and stronger than men and stronger than iron; 
but when healed, loses his superhuman strength and comes back 
to his former weakness. Strange maladies these! A legion of 
them come out of a man and enter into the swine and rush them 
pell mell into the sea and they are drowned. The maladies with 
which we are afflicted torment us, but who eyer thought of tor- 
menting the diseases themselves? But here is a legion of human 
afflictions that know that they are to be tormented, and are 
frightened lest the torment come before the time appointed. The 
man’s faith must be weak who can not believe that the devils 
have a literal existence. How can a man deny their literal exist- 
ence in the face of this legion, without, at the same time, denying 
the truth of Scripture history ? 

The literal existence of Satan himself, is denied by men who 
try to figure away everything in the Bible which does not suit 
them. But this can only be done consistently by denying the 
truthfulness of God’s Holy Book. He is called avriézxos, the 
adversary; dzafodos, the slanderer, the devil, and PeeteBovd, 
the prince of devils, the chief of devils. He is also called the 
tempter, and the father of lies. His existence and personality are 
proven by his doings. If the plain statements of the Book are to 
be trusted, he is the enemy of God and man. He tried every pos- 
sible means of temptation to seduce the Lord Jesus himself to sin. 
To deny his reality of being, is to deny the Savior’s temptation. 
But to deny the Savior’s temptation is to set aside the character 
of his priesthood. He is no longer a priest who cun be touched 
with the feelings of our infirmities, having not been tempted in 
all points as we are, for we have no knowledge of his having ever 
been tempted by any other than by the devil. He talks, reasons 
and deceives, at least he did do so hefore his power was broken by 
our Lord and Savior. He can now transform himse!t into an angel 
of light, so says Paul. He and his angels, on account of rebellion, 
were cast out of heaven. Having not kept their first estate, they 
are now reserved “in everlasting chains under darkuess, unto the 
judgment of the great day.” 

Some men conclude that there is no devil, because they do not 
to-day see his work and the work of his angels going on as in the 
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days of Jesus and his Apostles. They forget, that just so faras 
any people come under the influence of the gospel of Christ, just 
so far are they emancipated from the power of Satan and his min- 
ions. His power has been waning ever since the morning of the 
resurrection of Christ. Any man who believes in and obeys Christ, 
can successfully resist the devil and ward off all his “fiery darts.” 
But he who rejects the Son of God, is exposed to whatever of 
harm the waning power of the prince of darkness is yet able to 
inflict. The time will come when his power will be fully crush- 
ed. God has prepared a place for him and his angels. It is eall- 
ed in the strong language of the Apocalypse, “the lake that burns 
with fire and brimstone.” Whether literal or figurative, this is 
awfully terrible. Yet men who will persist in disobedience to 
Christ will share that awful doom with the devil and his angels. 

Hell is invisible to the natural eye but is none the less real 
forall that. There may be figures of speech used in describing it, 
but that does not destroy its reality. Figures of speech are used 
to give a vivid idea of things that have a literal existence. Heaven 
is described as a city with walls, and gates, and mansions, and streets 
of gold. Into the structure of the city enter the precious stones. 
In describing the city, the jasper, the sapphire, the chalcedony, the 
emerald, the sardonyx, the sardius, the chrysolite, the beryl, the 
topaz, the chrysoprasus, the jacinth, the amethyst, are all mentioned 
as being built into its foundation. The gates are said to be twelve, 
and each is made of asingle pearl. In the glorious city there is 
said to be a river, and on each side of the river a tree, and the river 
is the river of life, and the tree is the tree of life. The walls of the 
city, for it is « walled city, are said to be great and high. Now 
suppose some one should say that the walls, and gates, and pearls, 
and precious stones, and gold, are all figures, figures of speech! Well, 
possibly, he would be right thus far. They may be figurative. But, 
suppose he should infer that there is no real heaven, because the 
Beloved Disciple has resorted to the use of figures of speech in giving 
us a word painting of the home of the Saints. He would be told that 
his reasoning was illogical, that figures «re resorted to in order 
to give a correct conception of things too grand and beautiful, or 
too awful and horrible to be expressed in words in their common 
literal use. But there are those whoreasonthus. They deny that 
there is any literal hell or punishment after the close of the present 
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life. They say that “the lake of fire” is a figure, but they fail to tell 
us of what it is a figure. Would a figure of nothing be a figure 
atall? Are not all figures used to vividly illustrate sober reali- 
ties? If there be no heaven, would John have ever told anything 
of its jasper walls, pearly gates and golden streets? ‘The walls of 
nothing’, is nonsense. “The gates of non-existence,” is an absurdity. 
The “golden streets of naught” is an insult to our human intelligence. 
“The lake of fire and brimstone”, is a figure. Be itso, but a figure 
of what? ‘The bottomless pit”, is a figure. If so, of what? 
“Outer darkness” is a figure. It may be so, but what is the thing 
of which it is a figure? Can a real thing he made a figure of 
nothing? What point of similarity is there between a “Lake of 
fire and brimstone”, and anonentity? Absolutely none. But if 
“The lake of fire and brimstone’, be a figure, it must be a figure of ‘ 
something awful and terrible, and greatly to be shunned.’ If the 
future and eternal home of “the devil and his angels”,and the 
future and the everlasting abode of all who are not recorded “in 
the book of lite”, is to be a place of anguish and torment so terrible 
that words are inadequate to describe it; then, ‘The lake that burns 
With fire and brimstone”, ‘The bottomless pit”,and “Outerdark- 
néss,” where ‘there shall: be weeping and gnashing of teeth”, are 
the aptest figures that even the pen of inspiration could have'selected 
fram human speech to.give to the human heart a correct concep- 
tion of its terribleness and horribleness. And if the future and 
forever-continuous dwelling place of the Lord, the sinless angels 
and redeemed nen, isto be so transcendentally beautiful and glorious 
as to be beyond the adequacy of words to fully depict it to the human 
mind, then, the glorious city with foundations of precious stones, 
jasper walls, gates of pearl, streets of gold, tree of life and river of 
life, is the choicest figure that the pen of inspiration could have 
chosen to paint the image of that eternal happiness that awaits all 
true followers of the meek and lowly Man of Calvary. 

Will the invisible become visible in the future state? That 
is, will we be so changed that’ we can see things that we cannot 
see now? ‘There is but one way to answer that question. That 
is by an appeal to the Word of God. The rich man -and Lazarus 
‘both entered the invisible world. They were widely separated 
from each other there; yet the rich man, “In hades” (not ‘helb), 
“lifted-up his eyes being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, 
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and Lazarus in his bosom: and he cried and said, Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water and cool my tongue, for I am tormented in this 
flame.” Now here are three men, all passed out of this world, 
removed far apart. Yet the rich man both saw and recognized 
Abraham and Lazarus. He did not see their bodies, for they were 
left on earth. They were now disembodied. The resurrection 
had not yet passed, for the rich man had five brothers yet living 
in the flesh. Abraham’s body and Lazarus’ body were visible 
while they lived in them, but their souls were then invisible. The 
same was true of the rich man. Now the rich man sees their 
souls, for the simple reason there was naught else to see. Then 
the invisible of the now, becomes visible in the spirit land. There 
the soul can be seen. It can be seen “afar off.” Souls in that 
land can talk to each other “afar off”, without a telephone or s 
battery and wire. Shall not we see and know each other there? 
Again, the Savior says: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.” God is invisible to mortals, but when this mortal 
shall put on immortality, then we shall see God, see him as he is. 
John says that we shall, in the future, be like Jesus and see him 
as he is. This is enough, the invisible will become visible to the 
men of God, and we shall in great delight look upon the glorious 
Son of God. We shall see all the beauties of heaven, if only 
faithful to the end of the present life. “Be thou faithful unto 
death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
J. C. Reynoxps. 


LAW AND LIBERTY. 


Law is the expressed will! of the lawgiver. Moral law is essen- 
tially right—is just and good in itself, and hence is commanded. 
Positive law is right, because commanded by the lawgiver whose 
will is supreme. 

In this age of progress, there are not a few, in the religious 
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world, forgetting that uninspired hands, are not allowed to tamper 
with the Sacred Canon of the Old or New Testament Scriptures, 
have rashly attempted to stay the falling Ark of God. Certain 
portions of the Pentateuch, they wisely conclude Moses never 
wrote. Other portions are good and very good and should not be 
eliminated. 

Alas, “the best of men are men at best.” The feelings of 
good and great men are but a poor index to truth. The logic of 
the heart is often found to be in direct antagonism to the plainest 
statements in the word uf God. 

Orthodox theology of to-day is Heterodox theology ot to- 
morrow. In this generation there is not a little religious catering 
to the morbid appetite of a sickly sentimentalism -of a diseased 
condition of the intellectual man, produced by fearfully diseased 
affections. 

The gallant ship will outride the storm; still there are break- 
ers ahead—rocks, shoals and quicksands. Many careless and in- 
different ones falling overboard, will sink to rise no more. “The 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible”, is the sheet 
anchor on the perilous sea of time—the only hope of the world. 
Its friends, not its enemies, must be supported. Philosophy, so- 
called, speculating abstractions, all untaught questions, which 
gender strife among the good of earth, must be avoided. Man 
only knows in part—comprehends nothing—and should be content 
with the Word of God, without addition or subtraction. 

There are those who contend, honestly no donbt, that Law 
and Liberty are not compatible in the Christian economy, be- 
cause incompatible under the Mosaic dispensation. It is gravely 
argued that the people of God, are now free from all law, and are 
to be governed in thought, word and deed, by facts, truths, funda- 
mental principles, that all in Christ’s kingdom may do as they 
please! 

God gave to the Jewish people a law suitable to their de- 
mands in that age of the world. The law given by Moses required 
sinless obedience, which no human being could render. The law 
granted pardon to none of its subjects, not even to the most peni- 
tent—the most obedient. The Jew sadly realized that he could 
make no progress toward a higher life, however faithful in keep- 
ing the commandments. Once in every year all his past sins 
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were brought up in remembrance, before him, by sacrifices, which 
not only could not take away his sins, bat could avail nothing in re- 
lieving his conscience from a sense of guilt. Hence the obedient, 
faithful, pious Jew was not forgiven his sins, during life time 
was merely promised forgiveness—lived and died bearing a heavy 
burden. Not until Christ on the cross, poured out his precious 
blood, were the transgressions of those who sinned under the law 
of Moses redeemed. There was no glorious exemplar, full of ten- 
derest sympathy for the ruined-ones of earth, placed before the 
Jewish worshipper, moving him, or urging forward in the path of 
duty. The punishment of the presumptuous transgressor was 
very severe, but was confined wholly to this life—was altogether 
temporal. He who wilfully, knowingly persisted in sin, was pun- 
ished with immediate death. He could offer no sacrifice for such 
sin; he had forfeited life with all of its blessings, and his life 
was taken from him under two or three witnesses. 

The grave was full of darkness, with only here and there a 
ray of light. Hence, through fear of death, he was held in bond- 
age all his lifetime. He may have inferred or dreamed of many 
blessings in store for the righteous beyond death, imagined he 
might live forever, or be clothed with immortality, but found no 
solid rock on which to build a hope. From the translation of 
Enoch and of Elijah and a few passages of scripture indicating 
perhaps a life after death, for the good and pure, he might have 
enjoyed a very feeble hope, but none sufficient to satisfy the 
longing heart, for a reunion with the loved and the lost ones, in a 
land. uninvaded by death. 

The law was weak through the weakness of the flesh, 
‘through man’s inability to fulfill all its demands. That the 
Jewish age was full of types and shadows—full of promises of «a 
‘more auspicious day—a broader and a grander economy, needs no 
argumentation. Not in one place, but in many, are to be found 
very clear evidences of the advent of a glorious all-conquering 
king, under whose triumphant and peaceful reign all captives 
should be set free, all obedient subjects should joyfully worship-a 
loving and forgiving Father in heaven. 

It may be inquired: Why did God place the Jews under law 
—under ‘an institution such as the Mosaic? The answer to this 
question is found in the fact, that the world was in its infancy so 
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to speak, and no individual, tribe or people was fully prepared for 
a better law. Those who watch over and care for the numerous 
wants of those in a state of infancy or childhood, place them 
under laws and restrictions far different from those which regulate 
the life and conduct of those in manhood. Chastening, training, 
schooling, is for the young, the inexperienced. By and by, the age 
of majority—manhood-~is attained, when chastening is not re- 
quired and ceases—when the man is thrown upon his own re- 
sources—realizes that his destiny is not now in the hands of 
others, but his own; that henceforth he will be held personally 
responsible for his words and his deeds, good or bad, as the case 
may be. Thus the Jews were under law, which was educating 
them for a better economy—a better life than could be attained 
in their condition. 

One of the profoundest thinkers of the 19th century, thus 
speaks in regard to the Law of Moses: “Thus the Decalogue itself 
is a history of man’s deep shame. Every one of the command- 
ments is really an indictment against the human family. To think 
that such things as are named in the Decalogue, should have been 
forced into human speech! Such things as idolatry, unnaturalness, 
adultery, theft, covetousness! Such words could only have been 
extorted from the lips of the Holy God under a heavy pressure. That 
ever He should have been driven to say to thevery beings whom he 
fashioned in his own likeness, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me’; or to say to a being that was once lustrous with ‘his 

‘own purity, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’! How it must have 

tortured him—how necessary that at the time of saying it, he 
should be encircled with flames of fire! He was not so encircled 
in Eden; there he smiled, but on Sinai he blushed.” 

Again this same writer, in discoursing as to the weakness ot 
the law, says: “It has no mastery over the heart. It sets up 
prisons, penal settlements, instruments of vengeance, and writes.an 
elaborate code; but after all its efforts to encompass a great result, 
it is confessedly ‘weak.’ Law had long ages in which to show 
what it could do; under its stern and righteous rule, the earth 
never became much brighter than a prison-house, and human life 
had a deep melancholy gloom of conscious servitude about it. Law 
stood at the outside. Its balance was faultless, its sword was 
strong and sharp; no felon could escape it, no casuist could outwit 
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it;no hypocrite could cheat it with empty promises; yet it was 
‘weak,’ there was always something beyond, which baffled or 
mocked, or despised its propositions and its penalties.” 

The sages of the East, the Greeks, the Romans, had for ages 
sought iu vain to know God. Of man’s origin—his real position and 
worth—his duty, his destiny, as revealed in the Christian Scriptures, 
the finite mind knew nothing. After many long years of thought 
and research, highest human wisdom could only rear an altar, ‘To 
the Unknown God.” The Legends, vagaries and dreams of the Wise 
Men of the East were altogether mythical, insubstantial. The 
Jews had signally failed in attempting to observe all the demands 
positive or negative, of a law holy, just aud good. The whole 
world was hopelessly bankrupt, as it respects present duty, or 
future good; and groping its way in Cimmerean darkness was con- 
stantly sighing for a better day. It came, but not as was antici- 
pated. 

THE LAWGIVER. 

Opening the pages of the New Testament, we perceive stand- 
ing right before us a new King. His kingdom is new, his laws 
new, his manner of governing his subjects new. The hopes and 
promises, rewards and punishments, appertaining to his kingdom 
altogether new. The means and instrumentalities by which the 
greatest triumphs are to be achieved, and the whole world ulti- 
mately to be subjected to his mild sway, are wholly unlike those 
employed by the great in founding or in perpetuating earthly 
kingdums or empires. Thus showing that the weakness of God 
is greater than the combined wisdom and strength of this world. 
He has exalted man in the scale of being, pointed out to him a 
position within his reach, far higher than when he walked amid 
the happy bowers of Eden communing with God. 

He has taught mankind the secret of happiness, of content- 
ment, that in order to subserve the ends of his being, he must 
not withdraw himself from society, but mingle with the busy, 
heavy-laden throngs that crowd the highways and the byways of 
life, rushing hither and thither, searching in vain for happiness. 

He has taught mankind to look far above human wisdom, 
human strength and human glory, in order to attain to real hap- 
piness here and hereafter; to hear, to believe and obey Him, who 
alone of all beings in this “wide, wide world”, can teach, lead and 
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comfort—who alone can and will bestow upon his faithful subjects 
immortality and life eternal. 

Christ is denominated the “Desire of all nations”, and that_ 
he is such above all others, is manifest from his incomparable 
work. What if some of his utterances as recorded in the gospels, 
are found as fragments in the writings of the distinguished moral 
philosophers preceding his time. Unlike all other great teachers 
he neither sought, nor needed help in solving problems which had 
been hid for ages. He stands at tie goal of prophecy and speaks 
as man never spoke. To-day the world bows and makes this 
acknowledgement. 

The just and holy desires of all honest hearts in all lands 
meet in Him. Not asigh, not a wail, not a lamentation that goes 
up from the weary and broken-hearted pilgrims of this world of 
gloom, that is not known and fully and satisfactorily answered. 
Those in search of duty—peace and happiness in this world, and 
glory, honor and immortality beyond death, may now rest contented. 
He has lighted a lamp in the grave and there is no darkness there 
now, nor is there any night beyond, to the pure in heart. 

He has grappled with all vexed and vexing questions, and has 
opened up all that is pertinent and practical in them to all lovers 
of truth and righteousness. His work is a finished work, for none 
however skilled in wisdom have ever attempted to revise or 
amend it. 

What if in building the splendid edifice he has reared, he 
shaped and polished stones whose worth and excellence had never 
been so much as even thought of by the wisest and most far-see- 
ing? What if he wrought in material, parts of which lay here 
and there in scattered fragments, along the path he trod? Walk 
round the unrivaled Temple reared by his immortal hands. Sean 
it closely, for it has withstood the shock of centuries. What 
think you of its foundation?—of its walls?—its proportions ?—its 
strength ?—its beauty? Legions of armies with dark banners, 
and purposes still darker, have encamped round about it, and 
sought ils overthrow and ruin. But is it not to-day more power- 
ful and beautiful and attractive, than ever before? Time in his 
ceaseless march, has touched with blight and mildew many of the 
fairest and stateliest works, many of staunchest and proudest 
monuments of human genius; but here stands this Temple reared 
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by the Divine Architect, becoming more radiant and glorious, as 
the light of a higher civilization shines with more intense brilli- 
ancy. Within this Temple are unveiled the mysteries of life, 
death and immortality. Step by step as you ascend in ex- 
ploring its wonders amid the songs of angels and beatific visions, 
this world with all of its many attractions recedes and finally dis- 
appears forever. Mounting higher and higher, the inner man is 
attuned to the harmonies of heaven, and is thus prepared when 
the mortal is clothed with immortality, to explore lovelier fields 
than are known to earth, and to enjoy forever the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 
THE LAW OF INDUCTION. 

In this day of free-thinking and liberal Christianity, there are 
those, who before taking the first step in the direction of obedience 
to Christ, feel authorized to look around them for a church suitable 
to.their peculiar views and tastes. 

Such a procedure is wholly unwarranted in the New Testa- 
ment, inasmuch as neither Christ nor his Apostles, have even so 
much as dropped a hint to that effect. Christ by his ambassadors.. 
organized one, and only one church or kingdom on earth. Into 
that church or kingdom there is but one law of induction. Why 
then, in the name of reason or revelation, search for a divine organ- 
ization in harmony with your whims or with mine; when such a: 
course is only calculated to perpetuate the unhappy divisions now 
existing in Christendom, to darken counsel, and to bring reproach 
upon the cause of Christ? No one can deny in truth, that there. 
are to be found Christian men and women in all of the so-called ; 
evangelical establishments of the present day, who are such in 
spite of creeds, formulas and regulations. So also there are good 
and virtuous persons in the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. In 
Russia, Austria and the Germanic Empire, ure many genuine, 
staunch Republicans or Democrats. Still it remains to be proved 
that there are no unjust laws, no tyranny, no despotism, existing 
in these governments, or that, to spend a lifetime in the dominion 
ofa king, an emperor or an autocrat, would be an unspeakable 
blessing. Back to apostolic ground, original, or primitive eustoms, 
search dilligently, search as for lost treasure, until you find the 
rock. On that build for time, for eternity. Then flood, nor 
tempest, nor the wasting hand of time can harm. 
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In his letter to the saints at Rome, Paul has affirmed that,., 
“the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” made him free from 
“the law of sin and death.” To-day that Jaw of the spirit of life is 
with us and can do for man that. which it effected for Paul whert 
its conditions are cordially complied with. Jt was then and is now 
designed to bring persons out of darkness into light—out of bond- 
age into freedom-—-out of the Kingdom of Satan where there. is 
death, into the Kingdom of Christ where there is remission of past 
sins, and life and peace. Or did the inspired Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles mean what he said? Or has he granted to any uninspired 
disciple of Christ, the privilege to tear these words into tattered. 
shreds and cast them to the four winds? Or is it absolutely essen- 
tial that the. idea of law shall be obliterated from the Christian 
economy? Interpreting by fair and just criticism will never. ace 
complish this end. Does the word law bear upon its frontlets, the 
inevitable marks of a fearful bugbear, an. ill-shaped frightful 
hobgoblin? It may possibly be the case, by a. shrewd ‘trick in 
logical legerdemain, that not only one, but many passages. of: 
Scripture may be very greatly warped, or entirely set aside. The 
skilled casuist can persuade himself to believe almost anything, 
and again almost nothing. Berkeley and Hume reached the sage 
conclusion that nothing existed in the world of matter except 
ideas and impressions, all else was mere fiction. 

In order to his conversion the sinner is not required by the 
law of the spirit of life, to believe in the five points of Calvinism, 
or the five antagonistic points of James Arminius, not in 86 or 
25 articles, not in attenuated metaphysical theories, all of which 
may be very beautiful or very plausible, but are as light as the: 
gossamer-of the breeze, empty, lifeless. To the speculative phi- 
losopher they may appear bright and shining as icebergs in the. 
morning sun, but to hearts all burdened with sin, they are just as: 
cold and chilling. There is nota particle of power in them to 
warm the dead soul into life, to fill the heart with love to God, or 
to move right forward to joyful obedience in order to the regen- 
eration of the whole man. Alas, human wisdom and human pride 
are marvelously prominent in all religious bodies throughout the 
Christian world, and must be accepted as a controlling factor in 
faith and manners. However, day is breaking in this the 19th: 
century, and the long dreary night of gloom will soon vanish 
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away. Many noble, heroic men do we find in all denominations, 
‘who have never bowed the knee to Baal, or worshipped at the 
shrine of idolatry. Thousands in al] lands where the Word of God 
is read and studied, are now looking to Christ as the all and in all. 
Many are discovering that Christ, and not miserable dogmas, is 
the one object of faith, that Christ and not a philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, must be accepted with the whole heart, that Christ who 
died to save all from the guilt, power and punishment of sin, can 
alone meet the wants of the hungry soul, the broken heart, the 
weary pilgrim groping his way in darkness down to the grave. 
Where the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus is the only 
authority, the sinner is required before crossing the line of demar- 
cation between the Kingdom of Satan and that of Christ, to confess, 
in the presence of men, angels and God, his faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the living God. Divinely commissioned and 
sent apostles and evangelists demanded this more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, and at the present time, nothing more, nothing 
less, as a confession, must be required. Dare any one affirm, that 
the penitent believer thus confessing Christ and buried in baptism, 
is not saved from his past sins, through the blood of Christ ?>—that 
his sins are not remitted ?—not washed away ? —and he is not a new 
creature? Further, how any intelligent human being, with an 
honest heart, can fail to be immersed, when baptism is called a 
burial, is one of the wonders of the 19th century. Reader if you 
have had water sprinkled or poured upon you, be kind enough to 
lay your hand upon your heart and looking up to the throne of 
God, ask yourself with profound seriousness, ‘have I been buried 
with Christ by baptism into death?” I fear not the answer. 
You must say: “I have never been Scripturally baptized.” As 
to the evidence of pardon, little need be said. The word of man is 
received in cases of life and death, why not then receive the testi- 
mony of God with unquestioning confidence, when he affirms 
that, “he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” that ‘‘bap- 
tism doth also now save us”, that is baptism preceded by faith, re- 
pentance and confession? Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
obedience to his will, and not sounds, or dreams, or visions, or feel- 
ings is the evidencé of pardon—of deliverance from the thraldom 
of sin. Feelings joyous and exultant then will be as a matter of 
course, but ever following, not preceding submission to the divine 
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law. He who utters a libel against a friend, can never feel right 
until after having rectified the wrong done to that much-injured 
friend. The rich man surrounded by naked, hungry, perishing 
orphans, can never enjoy the approbation of God, or of his own 
conscience, until after haying fed, clothed, and cared for them to 
the utmost of his ability. 

It is declared in the word of God, the soul that sinneth shall 
die, and that the wages of sin is death. These things being so, 
the sinner, according to the law of God, is doomed to death. How 
now is it possible for God to open up for him a way of escape; 
how can God be just in justifying the ungodly—in granting par- 
don through obedience to law, to him who according to law must 
perish? Here is a great mystery—one far too deep for human 
wisdom to fathom. Precisely how justice and mercy meet and 
embrace in the Atonement, or in the gracious law of pardon, and 
in all of its wonderful provisions found here and there in the 
New Covenant, in order to man’s redemption from sin and all of 
its consequeuces, has never been, and may never be fully revealed 
to us while in the flesh. Some matters connected with the stu- 
pendous plan of salvation, we are permitted to understand, but to 
unlock the door, throw aside the veil, enter into the Holiest of 
All, and explore ail the mysteries appertaining to the death of 
Christ in man’s behalf, together with kindred subjects, is not with- 
in the reach of the finite mind. Facts may be apprehended, 
although it may be impossible to comprehend them. 

The law finding the murderer guilty in the first degree, and 
pronouncing the sentence of death upon him, can never bestow 
life. But another law may be enacted by the same law-making 
power, which shall not only bestow, but prolong life. This second 
law, howeyer, can only be enacted and made effective by grace. So 
under the New Economy, through the death or sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Law of the spirit of life, was given tothe world in 
order to free all from their sins, who will, with loving hearts, accept 
the conditions or stipulations, And this new law is all of grace, no 
merit can possibly attach to anything believed or done, in order to 
secure or perpetuate spiritual life, and be it noted that there can 
be no acceptable obedience rendered to God, in the absence of love. 
Without this heaven-born principle, all service of whatever charac- 
ter, is altogether formal and valueless. 
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In the physical universe there is an unseen power called the 
attraction of grayitation, drawing all planets toward the sun, the 
center of the solar system. But there exists also another hidden 
power forcing all of these mighty orbs away from the common 
centre, in another direction. Still it is because of the harmonious 
action of these counter forces, that the planets revolve around the 
sun, in beauty and in order, giving to all seed time and harvest 
and blessings innumerable. 

As man sees but a small part, a mere speck of the material 
uhiverse; so we are not allowed to know while tabernacling in the 
flesh, just how God’s laws, regulative and counter forces, are 
woven together with such inystic power and beauty, wondrously 
adapted to the ten thousand wants of man here and hereafter. And 
while there is nothing in Christianity which is unreasonble, there 
is much in it far above reason. How vast, how infinite the re- 
sources of Him who, “so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Who can measure the extent of that 
love that moved the Father to give his only Son to die for lost, 
ruined humanity? And Jesus Christ on the cross dying for a world 
darkened, bewildered, cursed by sin; the grandest exemplification 
of disinterested love in the universe, drawing all hearts to him by 
chords of love. 

When God speaks, man should hear and act as for eternity— 
should obey with unquestioning confidence and profound humility. 

When the Lord requires man to do a certain thing, and tells 
him how to do it, it must be performed in that way and in no other. 
No human being is allowed to change the command, or the manner 
in which it shall be obeyed. But when the Lord says nothing at 
all in regard to the manner of yielding obedience to a command, or 
of securing an end proposed, then it becomes man wisely to con- 
sider, and act according to the best of his ability, and the cireum- 
stances surrounding him. And rest assured God will never demand 
more of any of his creatures than is right, just or equitable. 
Neglecting these land-marks of right-thinking and of right- 
doing, how many in search of the truth have greatly erred, how 
many have been led far away from the plain teaching of the New 
Testament and environed by circumstances from which it has been 
impossible to free themselves except by exertions not only painful, 
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but full of heart burnings and bitter regrets. Out of many 
examples, illustrating the truth of these remarks, the following is 
selected. ‘Mrs, Martha Croly was advised by Soloman Wiseman, - 
the minister of the church of which she was a member, to have 
her infant daughter baptized by sprinkling or pouring. Like a 
good Christian mother, she obeyed her worthy minister, and Mary 
was accordingly baptized. The mother never dreamed of what 
might come tu pass in the future, because of this act.. When the 
time arrived for Mary to think for herself, she began to read and 
study the Christian Scriptures daily, never retiring to rest at 
night without looking to God in prayer. She was the idol of her 
mother, the light of home, and beloved of all in the church. One 
evening, calling her mother into her room she said: ‘Dear mother, 
I must leave the church of which you and I are members. I have 
had a long and painful talk with our good minister, and am now 
more than ever persuaded that infant baptism is unscriptural. You 
had water sprinkled upon me, when I knew nothing as to my duty to 
God or Christ. I am sure you intended good. But you put me 
into bondage, and now I must leave you, much as I am grieved in 
so-doing. Brother Wiseman declared that he would not baptize me 
by immersion, that to do so, would destroy the validity of sprink- 
ling and pouring. He insisted that baptism might be neglected 
altogether without militating against the teaching of Christ or his 
Apostles, regarding it as almost nothing at all. From carefully 
reading the New Testament, I have ascertained that it is a com- 
mand of Christ, and I feel sure it is something to obey the com- 
mand of Christ.’ The mother sobbed aloud, begged her daughter 
not to leave her, but remain with her in the church in which 
she had been born and reared. But all to no purpose. On the 
next morning, by a Baptist minister, she was immersed into the 
awful name of the Father and of the Son of the Holy Spirit. As 
they both walked up out of the water, some one standing on the 
banks of the bright pool, remarked, ‘That very much resembles a 
burial.’ Mary was standing near her mother. The dew drops of 
pearl were falling from her brow. Putting her hands gently 
together, she softly uttered these words: ‘Bless the Lord, oh my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name. I have now 
obeyed the command of my Savior.’ Speaking to her mother, she 
said: ‘I shall never cease to love you dear mother, and whenever 
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in my power will worship with you, often joining you in com- 
munion.” 

Alas, on hearing her beloved minister, shortly thereafter 
discourse from the pulpit on church ordinances, Mary Croly real- 
ized that she was still in bondage. His words pained her very 
heart, for she and her mother, according to the views presented, 
were now widely and forever separated, at least in the worship of 
God. ‘No one’, said he, ‘is allowed by the law of the Lord, to 
commune with unimmersed persons, not even with the immersed, 
if members of another branch of the Evangelical church. Our Table 
of the Lord belongs to the Baptist church. Methodists, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, will of course, many of them, reach the 
better land, but they cannot commune with us, not even so much as 
touch the emblems of our table of the Lord. This is in opposition 
to our regulations—is unscriptural—can under no circumstances 
be permitted.’ These utterances passed as a cloud over the soul of 
Mary, and cast a dark shadow along her otherwise bright pathway. 
On reaching home, she was not only perplexed, but in deep trouble. 
One thing she forthwith resolved to do, to search the Scriptures for 
the whole truth in regard to the subject of Communion, even call- 


ing on God in prayer for help. 


She came to the conclusion that the New Testament Scrip- 
tures know nothing, as to open or close communion—only of the 
communion of the blood and body of Christ—that it is to be done 
for a remembrance of Christ, and to publish his love to the world, 
and that all professing Christians, shall each examine himself and so 
eat and drink, discerning the Lord’s body. She thought it passing 
strange that many Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
should be worthy a place at the at the right hand of God, and not 
be good enough tocommune with Baptists on earth!—that it should 
be easier to enter heaven, than to occupy a place at the Lord's 
Table in a Baptist Church! 

Not many days elapsed, until Mary Croly became a member 
of the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. Since then, she has en- 
joyed true, genuine, unmixed Christian freedom. 

On uniting with the disciples of Christ, the pastor of the 
church, presenting her the New Testament, remarked: ‘This 
book must be your only guide, throughout all the years allotted 
to you on earth. As the rule of faith and manners it will infalli- 
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bly teach, reprove, instruct, and correct you till called hence by 
your Master to a higher work. It was abundantly sufficient for 
every emergency during the first and second centuries and is so 
now. God be with you and bless you’.” : 

The following occurred in the law-abiding and peaceful 
land of the United States of America. It is substantially 
correct. Should it fall under the eye of my Methodist breth- 
ren, they will readily and fully understand it. “John Sted- 
man was a sincere and courageous minister of the Gospel in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He thought that he believed 
with all his heart what he preached from time to time to his flock. 
He supposed that he was in the enjoyment of pertect freedom, 
that no church in the land possessed laws and regulations so well 
adapted to the wants of the pastor and the flock as the one with 
which he had been identified all his life. None so liberal, none so 
tolerant, none so orthodox as his church. But that which has 
been taught and believed from infancy to manhood, because per- 
haps of parental influence, may be found wanting in evidence 
when subjected to the fiery ordeal of a thorough investigation. 
Some medJlesome person one day remarked in his hearing, that 
the ministers of the gospel in his church were in bondage. De- 
manding an explanation, he was politely informed that he was 
not free to preach the gospel! in all its fullness in his church, 
that is in its facts, commands and promises, without addition, 
subtraction, or explanation—with plainness and emphasis. Fur- 
‘ther more he was told that should he doso, he would either be 
reprimanded or denied the fellowship of the church. 

On a certain occasion he was called on to preach to a large 
assembly. The Bishop was present. His theme was, ‘What must 
Ido to be saved?’ He resolved to answer the question in the 
very words of the New Testament. He had studied the question 
with great interest to himself, and found that the answer, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Scriptures, was not precisely what he 
had expected. But being a brave man, and honest, he would 
rather have lost his rigit arm than hold back one iota of the 
truth on ihis subject. He preached the gospel fully and with 
emphasis, and to his great astonishment and that of others, as he had 
never preached it in all his life before. Before he sut down a val- 


liant ecclesiastical Sir Knight arose and said: ‘My brother, can a 
sinner be saved from his past sins without baptism?’ He replied: 
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‘What saith the Scriptures?’ ‘He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved.’ But said the inquirer, ‘You have not answered the 
question propounded. What is your view of the matter? Can 
the sinner enjoy the pardon of sins past without being baptized ?’ 
He replied again. ‘What saith the Scriptures?’ ‘Repent and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 
‘Iam sure you do not understand me, or you are unwilling to 
give your opinion,’ was the last and pointed remark ot this bold 
inquirer. To this he said with much fervor, ‘What saith the 
Scriptures?’ ‘And now why tarriest thou, arise and be baptized 
and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.’ This 
was more than enough, but he added, ‘Now I have answered this 
question, according to God’s plain word, purposely avoiding to 
give my views or my opinion. Here now is the teaching of the 
Christian Scriptures,and what is your upinion, or my opinion 
worth in this investigation? —how much would our views weigh 
against the clear declarations of Hopy Writ?—NoT ANYTHING 
WHATEVER. John Stedman was publicly reprimanded—was 
silenced from preaching and denied the fellowship of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church. Not many months after passing through 
this fiery trial, he found rest and peace and abundant freedom in 
the church of the Lord Jesus Christ, in which he is now a faith- 
ful aud happy preacher of the gospel of the grace of God.” 

THE PERFECT LAW. 


The prophets and bards of Israel, looking down through the 
on-coming ages, beheld the Kingdom of Christ established on 
earth. Christ is King, Lawgiver and Redeemer, possessing su- 
preme authority and power. A new covenant was to be made 
with the subjects of this kingdom, not according to the character 
of the Old. Its laws, fundamental and statutory, were not to be 
engraved on stone or writien on parchment, but put into the mind 
and written upon the heart. Occupying the central position, the 
highest eminence in the plan of Redemption, is Christ, drawing 
all men to him by chords of love. All acceptable obedience must 
be the offspring of love. In the absence of this divine principle, 
all service rendered is empty, valueless. ‘T'hose in the Kingdom of 
Christ, who realize their weakness, ignorance and helpless condi- 
tion, search day by day the “Perfect Law of Liberty,” that they 
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may know the choice of Him who is Prophet, Priest and King, 
and knowing, submit to it, that they may live forever. And is 
it allowable to say that love never attempts to evade the least 
commandment of this perfect law. “I will do asI please,” finds 
no place in the loving heart. Frail; blind consciousness never 
sits in judgment on the pure words of Heaven’s Lawgiver—of Him 
who spake as never man spake. 

As little children, with hearts all aglow with love, seek paren- 
tal guidance, so all under Christ, set at the feet of the mighty 
Counsellor, the loving friend and Savior, and plead in the midst of 
temptations and perils by the way, for help, consolation and 
deliverance. ; 

Perfect law—perfect obedience—and the result must be perfect 
freedom or liberty. But perfection is not attainable in this life, 
True, still a perfect law is far better than one full of imperfections. 
Let it be stated with emphasis that Christian liberty consists not 
in WILL-worsHiP. This has been and is now, the great sin of the 
Protestant world. To-day, tradition is honored as much by some 
in Christendom as by the sects in the time of Christ. Christian 
liberty consists in strictly obeying perfect law, with unfeigned 
love, and unquestioning confidence and fidelity. And nothing 
stands so much in the way of many who profess loyalty to Christ as 
the pride of the human heart. So far as the finite mind is capable 
of judging, the divine law lacks nothing, being wisely adapted 
to the wants of all persons, in all conditions and relations of life, 
among all nations, in all lands, throughout all time. It has been 
severely tested since the apostolic age, and possesses at the present 
time, the respect and confidence of the wisest and best, among the 
most enlightened nationson the globe. There are many drawbacks, 
to the final triumph of the truth. Many fearful barriers stand in 
the way. The love of creed, the love of party, the love of money, 
the love of uppermost seats, the love of darkness rather than light, 
the love of the praise of men more than the praise of God; these, 
and many more that might be named, are standing in the way of 
the advancing forces of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The facts of Christianity are not only most marvelous, when 
viewed from a human standpoint, but when contemplated by the 
Christian, they are tound to be supernatural. Based on history 
extending back into the past,no lessthan fourthousand years, they 
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are well supported and guarded, and will surely withstand all oppo- 
sition. Another wonder appears. It is this. Reared on the facts 
truths, principles, hopes and promises of Christianity, and permeated 
by all these, stands the CarIsTIAN LiFE, a monument indestructible. 
Infidelity, in all of its efforts, has signally failed to account for this 
extraordinary life. Moreover, it can not find fault withit. It is 
so pure, unselfish, disinterested, elevated, loving, self-denying, that 
al] enemies hide their faces with shame. Like the religion of Jesus, 
it is “world-embracing.” And is it not the most potent argument 
that can possibly be employed in order to the complete overthrow 
of Agnosticism, skepticism, and every ism and abomination, in 
church and state? 

The immense army of Christian people, scattered over all lands, 
now marching on to the conquest of the world, are proclaiming to 
the world the divine origin of Christianity, the unrivaled excel- 
lency of the perfect Law of Liberty. We have neither time nor 
space to do more than glance at what has been, and what may be 
done by the self-denying “soldiers of the cross” under the leader- 
ship of their glorious King. 

They have succeeded, andcan only succeed, in subduing the 
enemies of God and man, by calling on the peoples of earth to 
accept the “pure and undefiled” religion of the New Testament, 
the “Perfect Law of Liberty,” clinging with unwavering faith to the 
“ong LORD, ONE FAITH, ONE BAPTISM, ONE GOD, AND FATHER OF 
ALL—ABOVE ALL—THROUGH ALL—IN ALL’ —ever remembering 
there is ONE BODY permeated by ONE Spirit, and ever hoping, even 
against hope. Are not the kingdoms of this world awakening, as 
from a long night of slumber, to a realization of the astonishing 
power of Christianity to make mankind wiser, better, happier? 
And as the darkness is vanishing before the healirg beams of the 
sun of righteousness, may not the most high God, who makes the 
wrath of man to praise him, be gathering his forces for the spread 
of the gospel as never before? 

Christianity has elevated man in the scale of being, and grad- 
ually leads the nations out of the thick darkness, and deep degrada- 
tion of heathenism into the benign light of a new—a Christian civ- 
ilization; infusing, imperceptibly, virtue and intelligence into the 
minds and hearts of those who know it not, causing even the 
proud, haughty Kings, princes and potentates of earth, although 
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standing afar off, to respect and honor its claims? Is not God 
thus bringing good out of evil—light out of darkness—order out 
of confusion? In ministering to the well-being and happiness of 
the race, Christianity is in the van. 

If boasting were admissible, we might ask the question: Who 
build our colleges, academies, universities in the old and new 
world? Who found our asylums for the orphans, the insane, the 
blind, the deaf, the helpless, the unfortunate, the degraded, the 
outcast? Are not these institutions standing monuments to the 
practical excellency of the religion of Christ? Go where you may 
in the dark corners of this world, among the fallen ones, and you 
will find the missionaries of the cross preaching the gospel of 
peace, of life, of hope, making glad the solitary places, and prepar- 
ing the desert to blossom as the rose. In the midst of the inna- 
merable heart-rending sights and scenes in this evil world, what an 
inspiring prospect is opened up to the Christian in the 19th cen- 
tury. And how different from that on which the eye of the Jew 
rested in the days of Dayid and Solomon, or that of Paul as he 
stood on the hill of Mars and taught the wise and news-loving 
Athenians, the knowledge of the true aad the living God! And 
as we gaze into the future, we behold, far away, beyond the vale 
of death, over which hang in sullen folds, clouds and darkness, 
the beautiful everduring home of the followers of Jesus, the city of 
God. In the valley, and beneath the shadows, the saints of God 
must sleep for a time. By and by, all will come upand dwell with 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, arrayed in robes of immortality. 
Beyond this world of uncertainty, gloom and mystery is eternal 
sunshine. Beyond death and night and tears and separation, is life 
light and joy and reunion forever. 

W. C. Rogers. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 
(From Herndon’s Notes on S. S. Lessons for 1886.) 


From careful study we come to the following conclusion. It 
is not entirely satisfactory, for there is not positive proof for every 
statement. We think it comes nearer harmonizing all the state- 
ments and facts than any other. 

We know that Jesus rose on the First day of the week. Sat- 
urday was the last day of the Jewish week, and therefore Sunday 
is the First day. 

The Jewish day extended from sunset to sunset; so their 
Seventh day or Saturday commenced Friday at sunset and extend- 
ed to Saturday at sunset. Jesus laid in the grave three days and 
three nights, seventy-two hours. Saturday after sunset (when the 
First day began), back to Friday after sunset, is one day and night— 
twenty-four hours. Friday after sunset back to Thurday after 
sunset, is the second day and night—forty-eight hours. Thursday 
after sunset back to Wednesday after sunset, is the third day and 
night—seventy-two hours. Then Jesus was buried Wednesday 
evening after sunset. 

Let us go forward now: Commence at 7 p.m. Wednesday, 
to Thursday 7 p. m., is 24 hours—one day and night; to Friday 7 
p- m., is 48 hours—two days and two nights; to Saturday 7 p. m., 
is 72 hours—three days and three nights. Jesus was buried Wed- 
nesday night at 7p. m., and rose Saturday night at 7 p.m. The 
Lord’s Day commences, therefore at 7 p. m. Saturday, and ends at 
7 p. m. Sunday. 

Jesus was crucified Wednesday, which was the preparation day 
—the day before the Passover. The Passover then was on Thurs- 
day, commencing Wednesday at sunset. The lamb was eaten 
Wednesday night, but no public exercises until Thursday. The 
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Jews did not wish dead bodies to be unburied on the passover day, 
lest some one might touch them and become legally unclean. 

Jesus was placed upon the cross about 9 o'clock on Wednes- 
day; at 12 o’clock there was darkness, which lasted until 3 o'clock, 
at which time Jesus died. 

It was so late before it could be ascertained that Jesus was 
dead, and Joseph could get permission to take the body, and pro- 
cure the grave clothes and spices, that the body was placed in a 
new tomb near the place of execution. 

On the first day of the Passover—the day after the prepara- 
tion—the Jews asked for a guard over the grave, which was placed 
at the grave on Thursday before sunset. Saturday night at about 
7 o'clock, the Jewish sabbath—Saturday—being ended, came the 
earthquake, the rolling away of the stone, the fright of the soldiers, 
and the resurrection of Jesus. Early next morning—at daylight 
or sunrise—our Sunday, First-day, Lord’s day—came the women 
with the spices. 

Starting with Thursday as the Passover day we have Jesus, 
arriving at Bethany on the Thursday of the preceding week, or six 
days before the passover. The day of his arrival would not be 
counted, so then we would have Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, six days before Thursday the Passover. 
Thursday he eats supper at the house of Simon the leper, and is 
anointed by Mary the sister of Lazarus. During the day many 
persons came to see Jesus and Lazarus, and because many believed, 
the Jews determined to put Jesus and Lazarus to death. 

Friday, Jesus makes his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and 
purifies the temple. 

Saturday—-the Jewish Sabbath—-he teaches in the temple. 

Sunday, he washes the feet of his disciples. 

Monday, he institutes the supper, and during the night is 
arrested. 

Tuesday morning, early, there is a formal condemnation by 
the Jewish council, and he is taken to Pilate, who sends him to 
Herod. Herod returns him. Wednesday morning Pilate passes 
sentence upon Jesus. His wife being disturbed by the previous 
day’s proceedings dreamed about Jesus, and sends word to her hus- 
band. They lead him to execution. 

In that country, on account of the heat, the people were early 
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risers, and attended to business very early in the day, and remain- 
ed indoors until late in the afternoon. 

From the severa) narratives it is impossible to positively de- 
termine the order, or the time of all the events; and it is impossible 
to absolutely harmonize the different statements. Most of the 
variations are not contradictory, but complementary; but still it is 
impossible to form a connected narrative embracing all the state- 
ments, that can be demonstrated to be correct. There must be 
some conjecture. We believe the foregoing arrangement has 
fewer objections than any we have seen. 

CLARK BRADEN’S ARRANGEMENT: 
From Christian Quarterly Review, Vol. LIT. 

By an examination of astronomical tables, we learn that the 
phase of the moon that began the month Nisan, the month that 
began the Israelite ecclesiastical year, in the year A. D. 30, occurred 
Thursday, March 24th. Jesus ate the Passover at the beginning 
of the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, which, that year, was 
the fifth day of the Israelite week. It was the evening of Wednes- 
day, April 6th. He observed the Passover, an annual Sabbath, 
until Thursday evening, April 7th. He began the observance of 
the first day otthe feast of unleavened bread, the fifteenth of Nisan, 
an annual Sabbath, Thursday evening, April 7th. He observed it 
during the Israelite sixth day of the week, and until Friday even- 
ing, April 8th. He began the observance of the Israelite weekly 
Sabbath, the seventh day of the Israelite week, Friday evening, 
April 8th. He observed it during the sixteenth of Nisan, and 
until Saturday evening, April 9th. This accords witi: Matt. 26:5; 
Mark 14:2. The rulers decided not to arrest Jesus on a feast day, 
or holy day. That would forbid the idea that they arrested ,him 
on Passover day, or the first day of unleavened bread, an annual 
Sabbath, or the sixteenth of Nisan, the weekly Sabbath. Jesus 
ate the Passover; slept, ate, and observed these holy days with his 
disciples, like all loyal Israelites. During this time he discoursed 
with them, of which we have only meager outlines in John 13:14; 
15:16; and in Luke 24. This occupied the time closing with the 
prayer in John 17, to the close of the weekly Sabbath, the sixteenth 
of Nisan, Saturday evening, April 9th. 

Jesus ate the ordinary meal Saturday night, April 9th, the be- 
ginning of the first day of the Israelite week, and seventeenth day 
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of Nisan. After this meal he instituted the supper. They chanted 
a psalm, and went to Gethsemane. Then followed three hours 
prayer and agony that preceded the arrest. If we trace the events 
that preceded the arrest back to the supper, we can see clearly that 
Jesus did not institute the supper Wednesday night, April 6th, the 
beginning of the Israelite fifth day of the week, and fourteenth day 
of the month, Passover night, in connection with the Passover; 
but Saturday night, April 9th, the beginning of the Israelite first 
day of the week, and seventeenth day of the month, in connection 
with an ordinary meal. Jesus was arrested in the morning of April 
10th; Sunday morning, the Israelite first day of the week, and sev- 
enteenth day of the month. The arrest, the journey to Jerusalem, 
the events at the house of Caiaphas, before the trial, at all of 
which Jesus was present, Luke 22, occupied the time till nine or 
ten o'clock. The trial before Caiaphas took the time of Sunday, 
April 10th, aud till the close of the Israelite first day of the week, 
and seventeenth day of the month, and the commencement of the 
second day of the week, and eighteenth day of the month. This 
gives time for all of the events before and during that trial. Jesus 
had his first trial before Pilate, on Monday, April 11th, and the 
second day of the Israelite week, and eighteenth day of the month. 
It closed as the third day of the week, the nineteenth day of the 
month, was beginning. He had his trial before Herod, Tuesday 
morning, April 12th, and his second trial before Pilate in the after- 
noon, or the third day of the Israelite week, the nineteenth day of 
the month. It extended into the night, Tuesday night, April 12th, 
and into the beginning of the Israelite fourth day of the week, the 
twentieth day of the month. 

Jesus was crucified April 13th, Wednesday morning, the 
fourth day of the Israelite week, the twentieth day of the month 
Nisan. This was the preparation day for the annual Sabbath, the 
twenty-first of Nisan, the last and great day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread, the last and great day of the passover week. It 
was not the weekly Sabbath, but “a great sabbath”, an annual 
sabbath, that followed. Jesus was taken from the cross and put 
into the tomb just as the Israelite twentieth day, the day of pre- 
paration for the great sabbath closed, just at sunset. The women 
rested over the annual sabbath and bought spices on the 
work day following, our Friday, as Mark tells us. They bought 
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spices on the work day and rested on the weekly sabbath as Luke 
tells us. Jesus was putin the tomb Wednescay evening, April 
13th, at sunset, just as the Israelite fourth day of the week, the 
twentieth day of the month, the preparation day for the great an- 
nual sabbath on the twenty-first, closed, and as the great annual 
Sabbath and the twenty-first day of the month, and the fifth day 
of the week, began. He lay in the tomb that annual Sabbath, 
the work day that followed, and the weekly Sabbath; or the fifth, 
sixth and seventh days of the Israelite week; or the 21st, 22d, and 
23d, days of the month; or three days and three nights as he said 
he would. 

He arose, as Matthew tells us, in the evening that closed the 
Israelite weekly Sabbath, and as the evening began, that began the 
Israelite first day of the week, and as the 23d day of the 
month closed, and the 24th began. Or, he rose Sunday evening, 
April 16th, at sunset. He showed himself to his apostles, as Mark, 
Luke and John narrate, “early in the morning” of the first day of 
of the week, or April 17th. 


THE COMMON ARRANGEMENT. 
Taken from Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 


Saturday the 9th of Nisan, April 1st. The supper at the 
nouse of Simon the leper. 

Sunday the 10th of Nisan; April 2d. The triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. 

Monday the 11th of Nisan, April 3d. The cleansing of the 
temple. 

Tuesday the 12th of Nisan, April 4th. His authority de- 
manded by the Sanhedrim. 

Wednesday the 13th of Nisan, April 5th. This day was pass- 
ed in retirement with the apostles. 

Thursday the 14th of Nisan, April 6th. He eats the pass- 
over; washes the apostles’ feet; institution of the Supper; is 
arrested. 

Friday the 15th of Nisan, April 7th. He is tried, condemned, 
crucified and buried. 

Saturday the 16th of Nisan, April 8th. He is in the tomb 
and the guard is placed. 

Sunday the 17th of Nisan, April 9th. The Sabbath ended at 
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6 o'clock on the evening of Nisan 16th, April 8th. Early the next 
morning the resurrection of Jesus took place. 

This keeps Jesus in the tomb only 36 or 40 hours; bat only 
two nights. t 


SANCTIFICATION. 


(It was said to me, that Jacob Creath had professed Sanctifi- 
cation or Holiness, as taught by the Holiness People. I stated that 
I did not believe it, and would write to him in reference to the 
report. I did so, and the following is his reply. Jacob Creath is 
past eighty-six years old, and was a co-laborer with the pioneers of 
the restorative movement of the nineteenth century.—EprrTor. ) 


In answer to this charge, I will state that I believe that dur- 
ing last year, the Sanctified Army held a meeting in this place, 
(Palmyra, Mo.), and during asocial visit to a friend, I met the preach- 
er of the meeting. He asked me to join them. I told him that I 
was in a sanctified state. He said that he was glad to hear it, and 
asked me how long I had been in that state. I replied, that I had 
been in that state more than sixty years. He said that he did not 
know that J had been sanctified sixty years. I then explained to 
him what I meant by being in a sanctified state. I told him, that 
when I was about to be immersed upon a profession of my faith in 
Jesus Christ, by my father, in 1817, I was told by him, to arise 
and be immersed, and wash away my sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord, (Acts 22:16); which I did, and that I then obtained the 
remission of my sins, and at the saméd time that I was pardoned or 
justified, I was sanctified; and cited 1 Cor 6:9,10,11. “And such 
were some of you (the worst of sinners): but ye are washed (im- 
mersed ), but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord .Jesus, and by the spirit of our God.” In1 Cor. 1:2, he 
addresses this church as sanctified in Christ Jesus, and called to 
be saints, or holy ones. In Acts 18: 17,8, which acquaints us with 
the way in which Paul introduced the Gospel into Corinth, and the 
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way in which the Corinthians were sanctified. It reads: “and 
many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were. baptized”, 
hearing Paul preach that Jesus was the Christ, that he died for our 
sins and was buried, and that he arose again the third day. They 
heard and believed these things, were immersed and were sanctified. 
This is the way all the apostolic converts were sanctified; and, 
hence, they are all addressed as in a sanctified state, and justified, 
in all the apostolic letters. 

It is God who justifies, who is he who condemns? The way 
in which it was done, is shown in the sixth chapter of Acts. 
They were buried with Christ in immersion. Romans 3:24, 25; 
5:2-8; 9:33, is designed to prove the doctrine of Sanctification, and 
also of Justification. Col. 2:12, “Buried with him in immersion.” 
Col. 1:14, “In whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.” Col. 3:13, he assumes it as a principle— 
“As Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” Col. 3:1, “If ye then be 
risen with Christ (fromi immersion), seek those things which are 
above.” Col. 2:12, “Buried with him in immersion, wherein also 
ye are risen with him.” ‘Made alive with bim; having forgiven 
you all trespasses.” Eph. 1:7, “In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.”” Eph. 5:26, “That he 
might sanctify and cleanse it (the church) with the washing of 
water by the word.” To the Hebrew Christians, he said: “By 
the will of God we are sanctified by the offering of Jesus Christ 
once only.” “For by this one offering he has forever perfected 
(the conscience of the) sanctified.” In Heb. 6:4, and 10:32, by the 
word “illuminated” he means “immersion”, which will read just as 
well as the word “illuminated”, and the word is foundin the Arabic 
Version, instead of the word “illuminated.” Peter is also witness in 
this case. 1 Peter 1:22, “Seeing ye have purified your souls in obey- 
ing the truth (the gospel).” This is the way the three thousand 
were sanctified, pardoned, saved, regenerated, and obtained all the 
blessings of the cross; justification by hearing the Gospel, believ- 
ing it, being immersed for—in order to—the remission of sins. 
This is the only Scriptural way to be sanctified, justified, regener- 
ated. These blessings are inseparably joined together, and let not 
men separate them. This is the only way to have access to the 
blood of Jesus Christ which cleanseth from all sins. 

The apostle John testifies that the youngest disciples were 
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pardoned. “I write to you little children because your sins are 
forgiven you”, on account of his name, which was called upon 
them in their immersion. The apostle Jude addressed his epistle 
to the Sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in Christ Jesus,. 
and called. 

I now state that all the apostolic churches in the New Testa- 
ment were addressed by the apostles asin the sanctified state, when 
they wrote to them, and that the way by which they entered into 
this sanctified state, was by hearing the Gospel, by believing 
it, and by being immersed into it; and this was the way and this 
was the time when they were sanctified, (1 Cor. 6:9 to 10:11), and 
that there is no other way of being sanctified, and that sanctification, 
justification, regeneration, and immersion are inseparably connect- 
ed; and as God has joined these things together, men should not at- 
tempt to separate them. 

The differance between Scripture sanctification and modern 
sectarian sanctification, is that the former was in the state of sanc-, 
tification, and the other is trying to get into the state of sanctifi- 
cation by praying forit, which they will never be able todo, unless 
God changes his plan of sanctification, which I do not believe he 
will do. The way the three thousand, in Acts 2, were justified, 
sanctified, regenerated and saved, is the way all the apostolic con- 
verts were sanctified. There is as great a difference between being 
in asanctified state already, and trying to get into a sanctified 
state, as there is between a native born American citizen and a 
foreigner who is all the time trying to enjoy the blessings of an 
American citizen before he is naturalized. He must first become 
an American by naturalization before he canenjoy the blessings of 
a citizen. There is only one way of being naturalized, and that is 
the way pointed out in the Constitution. If he does not submit 
to this way of becoming a citizen he is forever debarred from the 
blessings of an American citizen. The modern sanctified ones do 
not choose to be sanctified in the way the apostolic gonverts were 
sanctified; they are, therefore, forever debarred from the sanctified 
state. All sprinklers are in an unsanctified state and in an unpar- 
doned state. We gan not be in one of these states without being 
in them all; and if we are out of one of these states, we are out 
of them all. Christ said to the apostles: *Whosesoever sins 
you remit, they shall be remitted to them, and whosesoever 
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‘sins you retain, they shall be retained to them.” John 20:23. 
The way the apostles remitted sins is clearly and plainly revealed 
in Acts 2; and as surely as God has spoken to men through the 
Bible, just so certainly are all persons in an unpardoned and in an 
unsanctified state, whose sins have not been pardoned by faith, 
repentance, confession and immersion, as were the three thousand 
‘onthe day of Pentecost. God has only one way of pardoning sin; 
if that is by faith only, water would never have been named in this 
connection in the New Testament. The second chapter of Acts is 
a synopsis of the whole evangelical economy --the death of the 
‘Messiah for our sins, his resurrection for our justification, his 
‘ascension and his glorification at the right hand of God, and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. It is based on these facts which trans- 
pired on earth, the death, burial and resurrection of Christ; and on 
these facts which transpired afterwards, his ascension, his corona- 
tion and his reception of the Holy Spirit for the communication of 
‘the objects of his reign. The precepts are three—believe, repent, 
and be immersed. The promises are three—remission of sins, the 
‘gift of the Holy Spirit, and eternal life. God has joined faith, im- 
mersion, and salvation or remission of sins, together, and men can 
‘not separate them except at their own peril. He thit believes the 
“Gospel and is immersed shall be saved. Mark 16:16. A saved 
man is one whose sins are pardoned. Acts 2:47. The inhabitants 
of Judea and Jerusalem confessed their sins, and were immérsed 
by John in the river Jordan in order to the remission of their sins. 
‘Matt. 3; Mark 1; Luke 3. Among the Jews, the confession of 
sins was necessary to the forgiveness of sins, so was im- 
mersion for for the remission of sins to every believer, 
whether Jew or Gentile. Cornelius was immersed in water 
after he received the Holy Spirit. Acts 10:46-48. ‘Then an- 
‘swered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these should not 
be immersed, which have received the Holy Spirit as well as we. 
And he commanded them to be immersed in the name of the Lord.” 
‘Had the modern sectarian sanctified ones been there, they 


would have told Peter that there was no need to immerse in water, 
‘as'they were already immersed in the =~ Spirit. Cornelius and 
his friends, and the persuns mentioned in Acts 2, are the only ones 


immersed in the Holy Spirit, that are recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. Since those immersions took place, there is now only one 
immersion. Eph. 4:4. In both of these cases, they spoke with 
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tongues and magnified God. No person was ever commanded to 
‘be immersed in the Holy Spirit. No one, except our Savior on 
these two occasions, ever immersed in the Holy Spirit. If our 
modern sanctified ones were to see men clothed with fiery tongues 
from their heads to their feet, and speaking in seventeen different 
Janguages, they would be badly frightened. It was something visi- 
ble and audible. Acts 2:15-33. “That which you now see and hear.” 
These scenes were all outward; the sectarian ones, all inward, 
mystic, a delusion. For a man to try to pray himself into the 
sanctified state, without faith and immersion, or in any way dif- 
ferent from the three thousand, is like a foreigner trying to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, without being naturalized ac- 
cording to the Constitution. It is like trying to pass asilver dollar 
vwithout the Government stamp upon it. A foreigner must first 
-become a citizen, before he can enjoy the privileges of a citizen, or 
-perform the duties ofa citizen. It is one thing to become a citizen 
‘of a Government, and quite another thing to perform the duties of 
@ citizen. 

It is necessary first to get into a justified and sanctified state, 
as did the three thousand and all the apostolic converts, and then 
perform the duties of sanctified persons. A man must first become 
a husband, before he can perform the duties of a husband. He 
must become a father, before he can perform the duties of a father. 
‘To attempt to do otherwise, is as foolish as forthe Sanctified Army 
to try to perform the duties of the ancient Christians. First be- 
come Christians, as did the Christians of the New Testament in 
Acts 2:10, and in all the following examples therein recorded, and 
then perform the duties of Christians or Sanctified men. I hope 
the “Sanctified Army” will attend to this argument, instead of try- 
ing to prove that the burial, the immersion, in Rom. 6, is an im- 
mersion in the Spirit, which was never proved, and which will 
never be proved, and which was never attempted to be proved until 
the modern sects were born without water. 

I will now mention some things in connection with the im- 
mersion in the Holy Spirit in Acts 2, which I hope all sects will 
remember. (1.) The scene that occurred on that day, never 
occurred before that day, nor since that day, and, in all probability, 

»willmever occur again. God had been preparing the»world :for 
that scene for 4,000 years—since the creation of the world,.and 
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it was the fulfillment of all things written in the Law, the Prophets 
and Psalms. Luke 24:44-48. It was intended to give the people 
of God a sample of preaching the Gospel in all future ages, and to 
‘give them a universal religious language, which was lost at the 
‘confusion of tongues. (2) This scene took place under the 
immediate administration and supervision of the newly-crowned 
king, and the operation of the Holy Spirit, and the instrumen- 
tality of the twelve apostles and the Gospel of Christ. (3) The 
miraculous display on this extraordinary occasion did not convert 
the three thousand before it was explained by Peter in words. 
Acts 2:14, “Hearken to my words’; and verse 37, ‘‘Now when 
they heard this.” Their faith came by hearing Peter preach the 
Gospel. (4) This scene was the fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy. 
(5) It was limited by Christ “to not many days hence.” Acts 
1:5. Does this expression mean 1800 years, in answer to all sec- 
tarian prayers for their outpourings of human passions and non- 
sense? (6) The immersion of the Holy Spirit on this occasion 
was on the 120 Christian disciples—the modern pentecostal seasons 
-of the sects, is for the immersion of unbelievers, to work faith in 
them, before they believe the Gospel, before they can believe it. 
It is to regenerate the infidel, it is to infuse life into the dead Gos- 
pel and into dead sinners. Faith, with them, is a miraculous gift. 
This teaching is the backbone of sectarianism;this is their Gibraltar; 
take this from them, and they are as helpless as a man witha 
broken back, or without hands and feet. It was this teaching that 
gave rise to this Restoration in which we are laboring. Admit this 
dogma, and the Word of God is as useless in the salvation of men, 
as a third wing would be toa bird. If the spirit of God converts 
men without the Word, then he can carry them to heaven without 
the Bible. If the spirit of God says the same things to sinners in 
their conversion that he does in the Bible, why repeat what he 
has said to them in the Bible? Is it because what he said in the 
Bible was improperly or imperfectly said? If what he says to 
them secretly or mystically, differs from what he said to them in 
the Bible, which word will they follow, the one in the Bible or the 
still small voice without words, which is the book of the sects? 
Will all sects please give us their authority for what they preach? 
We know what you preach, now give us your Scriptural authority 
for your call to preach. According to Paul, Eph. 4:4, there is only 
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one true faith, which one is it? There isonly one body or church, 
which one is it? There is only one immersion, which one is it? 
The water immersion, or the sectarian spiritual immersion, b 
which you have imposed upon the ignorant people and have 
deceived thousands to your own destruction, and theirs too. There 
were false prophets among the Jews, so there shall be false teachers 
among you, who shall privily bring in damnable heresies, and 
bring upon themselves swift destruction. 2 Peter 2:1. Who are 
these damnable heresies or sects? They are those who teach what 
is false; who with feigned words make merchandise of you. ° 

Was Noah saved by water before he built the Ark and went 
into it, or afterwards? Would he have been saved after he built 
the Ark, if he had not gone into it? If he had built the Ark, and 
then had refused to go into it, would he not have been in the same 
condition of our modern sects, who say they believe the Gospel, 
and then refuse to obey it? If Abraham had said that he believed 
in God, and then had refused to offer up Isaac, would he have been 
justified? If he had offered him for any other motive that that 
of a burnt offering, would he have obeyed God? If he had offered 
one of his 818 servants instead of Isaac, would he have obeyed 
God? Was he justified before he offered Isaac, or afterwards? 
Are we justified before the deed, or in the deed? James 1:25. 
Were the Jews justified before oheying the Law, or afterwards? 
Are they punished before they disobeyed the Law, or after they 
disobeyed? “To obey is better than sacrifice.” Obedience 
to God is the end of all practical godliness. Did men ever tell 
God, in the Bible record, that they did not know what he said, 
therefore they had not done the thing he had told them to do; 
and, secondly, that they thought it non-essential todo what he 
said, and had done something else which they thonght would do 
as well, as sprinklers do? Men who do not obey the Gospel, do 
not believe the Gospel, and, therefore, they could not obey it, as 
without faith, it is impossible to please God. Heb. 11:6. How 
could they oppose immersion in order to the remission of sins, if 
they did not know what it was? All persons who oppose immer- 
sion in order to the remission of sins, know that it is to be done 
for that purpose, and, therefore, they are inexcusable if they do 
not do it. He that knows his Master’s will, and does not do it, is 
to be beaten with many stripes. There is no other way to obtain 
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pardon, since the Commission was given to convict the nations; it’ 
is to do this, or remain in an unpardoned state. It is only those 
persons who believe the Gospel and are immersed, that can be 
saved. Mark 16:16,so teaches. Christ, the apostles, the Chris- 
tians of the first four centuries, the creeds, and the founders of the 
yarious religious organizations—Luther, Calvin and Wesley—all 
say this. Wesley in his note on Acts 22:16, says: “Baptism ad- 
ministered to real penitents, is beth a means and a seal of pardon. 
Nor did God, ordinarily, in the primitive church, bestow this 
(pardon) on any, unless through this means.” This is almost, if 
not altogether, as much as I have said on the forgiveness of sins 
through faith and immersion, when commenting on Rom. 6:3. 
“Know ye not, that so many of us as were immersed into Jesus 
Christ were immersed into his death?” In immersion, we, through 
faith, are engrafted into Christ, and we draw new spiritual life 
from this rew way, through the Spirit who fashions us like unto 
himself; and, particularly, with regard to his death and resur- 
rection. 

Mr. Wesley, in his Jowrnal of Feb. 21, 1736, says, that bap- 
tism according to the custom of the first church, and the rule of 
the church of England, was by immersion. On May 5th, he 
writes: “I was asked tu baptize a child of Mr. Parker, second 
bailiff of. . But Mrs. Parker told me, that neither Mr. 
Parker nor I will consent to its being dipped. I answered: If 
you certify that your child is weak, it will suffice (the Rubric 
says) to pour water upon it. She replied: Nay, the child is 
not weak; but I am resolved that the child shall not be dipped. 
This argument I could not confute; so I went home, and the child 
was baptized by another person.” Infant baptism began with 
women in the north of Africa, a dark corner of the earth, in the 
year 200 or 216, A. D., and here wus the end of it in the English 
nation, and here was the beginning of infant rantism, a thing as 
different from infant immersion, as immersion is different from 
sprinkling. There is not a hint of either infant immetsion or in- 
fant sprinkling in the New Testament; nor was the one exchang- 
ed for the other, before the year 1311, at the Council of Ravenna; 
by the Pope. The Protestant sects haye taken it from the Papists; 
and then try to prove that sprinkling, pouring and immersion, are 
all the “one immeision”, spoken of in Eph. 4:4. They had as 
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well try to deny the truth of the Bible, as to deny that the “one. 
immersion” is for the remission of sins, Adam Clark has a ser- 
mon on the second chapter of Acts, and he speaks as I do. 

(7). Baptism, without which they could not be saved. 

(8). The remission of sins. It was in reference to the re- 
mission, or removal of sins, that they were to repent and be bap- 
tized. 

When these things are cited to our “Circuit Riders”, they re- 
ply: We differ from John Wesley, A. M., and from Adam Clark, 
LL. D., F. R.S. This sermon, to which I have referred, can be 
found in an Account of the Religious and Literary Life of Adam 
Clark, by a member of his family, on pages 137, 8,9. 1 obtained 
this book from a Methodist; and Wesley's Notes and his Transla- 
tion of the New Testament, from a Methodist in Mississippi, while 
preaching there in 1827. 

These things are pure old Methodism, but not new 
Methodism. ‘They are more like what our Methodist friends have 
nicknamed “Campellism,” It will not be long before all who 
preach the Gospel, will be nicknamed “Campellites”, as God’s peo- 
ple have been nicknamed in all ages. 

While I was agent for the American Bible Union, for six 
years, in the Western States, I learned that the chief reason why 
the Sprinklers opposed the revision of the Bible was, that they 
were afraid of the word “immerse” being in it, which proved 
that they believed that it ought to be in the Revised Bible. The 
Baptists opposed the Revision for fear that they would lose their 
sectarian name, and that article of their faith which requires per- 
sons to say before they are immersed, that they believe that God 
for Christ’s suke, had forgiven their sins. If this is true, then the 
expression in Matthew 26:28, “For this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins”, 
means your sins are already remitted, I have died because your 
sins have been remitted before I died. The two expressions in 
Acts 2:38, and Matt. 26:28, are the same, both in the Greek and 
in the English, and whatever the one means, that is the meaning 
of the other. Then ifthe Baptists have to preach as did John 
the [mmerser in the third chapter of Luke, and live, as he did, on 
locusts and wild beasts and wild honey, and dress, as he did, in 
sheepskins, it would ruin their Doctors of Divinity. The most 


~ 
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powerful and successful preachers of all ages, have been ignorant 
and unlearned men. Acts 4:13. John the IJmmerser and Peter 
converted more men than all the Baptist Doctors in America have 
done in one year. 

The Gospel of the New Testament is not a learned science. 
(1). John the Immerser lived and died a Jew, and if he is the 
founder of the Baptist church, then their church must be a Jewish 
church. (2). John the Immerser preached in the wilderness, then 
this Baptist church must have been in the wilderness of Judea. 
(8). John died before Christ died, consequently his Baptist church 
was not founded on Christ, as were all the apostolic churches. 
1 Cor. 3:11. (4). John did not preach the Gospel, consequently 
his Baptist church was not a Gospel church. He never heard the 
Gospel, having died before it was preached. He said, that the 
Messiah must increase, but I must decrease. The great themes of 
his preaching were the coming of the Kingdom of God, repent- 
ance, and immersion for—in order to—the remission of sins. 
There is not one of the fine sectarian, Calyinistic, Baptist doctrines 
in the Sermon on the Mount, nor in the sermons of the Immer- 
ser, nor in the four Gospels. The modern sectarian Baptists 
neither preach as did John the Immerser, nor as did Jesus Christ 
in the four Gospels, nor as did the apostles in the Acts. 

There are ten or twelve sects of the Baptists. It is a family 
name. When they say “Baptist”, they should name the sect of 
* Baptist they mean. They assume that the Christians of the New 
Testament were Baptists. This was plainly the assumption of the 
man who wrote the Introduction to Orchard’s Church History. 
This is agreat mistake of the Baptists. The word “Christian” 
and “Baptist” are not the same word, nor are the people known 
by these names, the same people; nor are the Catholics and other 
sects, the “Christians” of the New Testament. How many of 
these sects do we read of in the New Testament? Not one. Nor 
is there one of the names of the Methodist sects in the New Tes- 
tament. 

There are only two sources of religious authority in the New 
Testament. Jerusalem is the mother of all Christians. Gal. 4:26. 
Rome is the mother of all sects. Rev. 7:5,6. Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the mother of harlots, drunk with the blood of saints— 
Christians. Luther, Calvin and Wesley, were all born, spiritually, 
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in this great city; and they, one and all, lived and died under the 
curse of this city, and all the religious authority they had for their 
baptism (so-called), and their ordination, was derived from Rome, 
and not from the apostles, nor from Jerusalem. . 

To call a whole nation, with all its crimes, “a church”, or 
“the Church”, is an abuse of language and should not be done 
There is no such a thing as the “English Church.” There is the 
English Nation, a part and parcel of the English Hierarchy estab- 
lished by law, by Henry VIII, one of the vilest in history, not ex- 
cepting Herod the Great, the murderer of John the Immerser. 
There was no such institution known to history. 

Infant immersion is a human invention to wash away Adam’s 
and Eve’s sin, which it never did, nor will it ever do it for infants 
or adults, for when these regenerated ones grow up, they are as 
wicked as the unregenerated infants; and then all infants not re- 
generated by immersion must be damned! All the good men in 
the Bible complain of sin, and the last and the best of the apostles 
said, “If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourseives.’ 1 Joha 
1:8. We read of Christian Nations; there never was a nation of 
Christians. That Catechism which teaches children to say: 
“When I was sprinkled, I was made a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an heir of the Kingdom of Heaven”, is false and 
destructive in its tendency. Infant immersion is ‘the ground and 
pillar of popery”, as Dr. John Gill, the learned Baptist commen- 
tator, stated in his book entitled, Infant Baptism, the ground and 
pillar of Popery. This same unchaste daughter of a lewd mother 
says: “that the English Nation (falsely called a church), has 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and to settle controversies 
in matters of religion.” Here is the worm at the core, the germ 
of anti-christ, and see what bitter fruits this root of bitterness has 
produced. This national sect is the mother of Methodism. 
Wesley lived and died in this sect, under the curse of the Pope, for 
disobedience to the “Mother Church.” Compare Romanism and 
Protestantism with the Kingdom of Christ as described in Acts 2. 


Compare the authors of them, and their ages, and the places of 
their birth, When God commands one thing to done, 
or gives us an example how it is done, he thereby for- 
bids any other thing to be done, except the one he com- 
manded. This rule is to be applied to all things in both the 
Old and New Testaments. I call capedial attention to this funda- 
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mental maxim. When God sent his Son iuto this world to be the 
Savior, he thereby forb'd all fulse Saviors, Messiahs and Anti- 
christs. When he gave his Spirit to his servants and to his 
Church—his Body—(Eph. 4:4), he thereby forbid all the false 
spirits, and all the sects. False teachers are those teachers who 
teach what is false, that which they can not find in the form of 
sound words. 2 Tim. 1:13, and 1 Cor. 1:10. When God gave 
the New Testament to be the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice to Christians, he thereby forbid all human traditions, 
creeds, opinions, human expedients and institutions, and com- 
mandments of men. There are but two kinds of commandments; 
those of God and those of men; those of God are found in the 
Bible, those of men are not found in the Bible, and differ from 
each other. 

When Christ gave the pattern of his Church in Acts 2, he 
thereby forbid Romanism, Protestanism, sectarianism; all sects, 
heresies, isms, churches, denominations, ancient and modern, as 
certainly as if he had said: Thou shalt not have them. If this is 
not true, what was the advantage of his giving us inspired and 
infallible models to go by? If every man is at liberty to do that 
which is right in his own eyes, of what advantage is the Bible to 
us? How could the Jews be condemned for rejecting God as king, 
and choosing Saul in his place? If this principle is not true, how 
are we to condemn the works of Satan and Antichrist? 


By giving us an example of how sins are to be remitted in 
Acts 2, he has thereby forbidden sins to be remitted in any other way, 
by Papists or sects. By being the Head of his Body on the day. 
of Pentecost, he has thereby condemned all the Devil’s oldest sons, 
the popes of Rome. I have as good a right to declare the Bible a 
fable, as they had; to do all that they have done; and that is no 
right at all. There have been a few respectable popes, as individ- 
uals, but as a class. they are in rebellion against Christ. If the 
leaders of earthly rebellion are punished, why not punish rebels. 
against God? All who choose to do things not written in the 
Bible, say in actions, that they are wiser than God and better. It 
this is not so, why reject his plan for yours? God has done all 
things by his words, which he speaks plainly. He created all 
things by his Word. Gen.1. He upholdsall things by his Word. 
Heb..1:3... He introduced the Law of Moses by his Word. He inr 
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troduced the Gospel by his Word, by his Son who did all bis 
miracles by his Word; he said to the blind, “see”, and they saw, to 
the dead, “live,” and Lazarus came forth from the dead. There is 
a principle of vegetative life in all vegetables and seeds, by which 
they have been continued for 6,000 years. God has not created 
any new things since the first “six days” work. Oaks are now 
produced by acorns, not as they wereat first. God has not created 
a man in 6,000 years, as he made Adam out of the ground. This 
is something the sects have to learn. We send heathen men 
Bibles, so as to make them Christians; but here, in a land of Bibles, 
they are to become Christians without Bibles. In the last book 
of the New Testament, the writer says: “Hethat hath ears, let 
him hear what the Spirit says.” Will some sectarian teacher tell 
us what the Spirit said tohim without words? All the good fruits 
now in the world, are fruits of the Spirit and the Word. The 
Word works effectually in those who believe it. 1Thes. 2:13. All 
the fruits of the Holy Spirit grow out of the Word, as certainly as 
the stalk of corn grows out of the grain. The way to make Chris- 
tians is found in Acts 2. The way to make sects is found in the 
various creeds. There is not a sect on earth that preaches the Gos- 
pel, as did the apostles. This is a sad reflection to me, as I am se 
near my end. 

Tf I nad all the souls that ever existed, I would risk them all 
on the plan of salvation set forth in the second chapter of Acts. If 
I had all the voices that have ever sung, I would employ them all 
in singing “to Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins im 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen: 
Rev. 1:5, 6. We shall never be able to. pay him the debt of grati- 
tude we owe him, either in time or in eternity. I sincerely hope 
and pray to be accepted through God's beloved Son, when I quit 
this body of sin and death, into his everlasting kingdom, and to be 
counted worthy of a joyful and triumphant resurrection from ‘the 
dead, through the death and resurrection of our blessed Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, in whom I hope to be found when he comes 
to raise the deal and judge the world, when I hope God will be 
pleased to count to me wisdom, justification, holiness or sanctifi+ 
cation, and redemption. And may he be my Advocate tointroduee 
me to “the general assembly and the innumerable company. of 
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angels”, and to God my Father, the Judge of all, is the prayer of 
his unworthy son and servant, Jacob Creath; and may all who 
read these lines strive to obtain these great blessings. 

Jacos CREATH. 


DISCIPLINE—OR OBEDIENCE TO THOSE OVER US. 


The term discipline is of broad significance. Every influence, 
whether good or bad, that operates upon the heart, is a means of 
discipline. The first serves to train the heart for the reception 
and retention of pure desires and aspirations, and its capacity for 
noble and exalted service; the latter, for a polluted and ignoble 
service. We are disciplined by kind words, holy acts, pure pre- 
cepts, sound doctrine and exhortations to “run with patience the 
race that is set before us” in Christ Jesus. Those who do other- 
wise welcome to their hearts what excludes the light of the Gos- 
pel. They are trained to be indifferent to the Gospel and, perhaps, 
to array themselves in hostility to it. Some receive their discipline 
from men like Ingersoll. Those who imbibe and embrace such 
teachings lull conscience to inaction and find peace in being “with- 
out God and without hope.” Sin awakens pain in the heart of the 
Christian and causes him to long for the deliverance of those held 
captive by it. ‘While Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit 
was provoked within him as he beheld the city full of idols.” 

The universe is governed by law. We are the creatures of 
law. We are to govern and to be governed. If we are not mas- 
ters we must be servants. Our obedience will be characterized 
by the nature of our government over'self. God dignifies man 
with the powers of self-government. He holds man responsible 
for the manner in which he governs himself. He is the architect 
of his own character,which implies that heis the determiner of what 
his career shall be. After God through Christ had extended the 
grace that makes salvation possible to all, he said: “Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling”; “Save yourselves 
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from this untoward generation”; “he that overcomes shall inherit 
all things.” Many, we regret to say, see fit to so dispose of them- 
selves as to gratify Satan. Every one should strive to be such a 
master that he can say with great decision: “Sin shall not reign 
in me; I will give no place to the devil; I will bring myself into * 
subjection to the will of God; I will so keep myself that the evil one 
may touch me not. I will exercise myself unto godliness. I will 
properly discipline myself.” 

God has set over us rulers. Obedience to them is obedience to 
Him. Full and implicit obedience to God is the highest manifes- 
tation of proper self-control. We will now call attention to some 
of these rulers and how we should regard and treat them. 


“CHILDREN OBEY YOUR PARENTS IN THE LORD.” 


1. The child may be so disciplined—so cultured—as to obey 
its parents from love. It may be its delight to do their pleasure. 
It obeys from the heart. 


2. The child may be so disciplined as to obey from the stand- 
point of authority. It obeys through fear of punishment and a 
subdued will. 

8. The child may obey its parents because it sees that what 
they require is for the best. Have we now mentioned all the 
incentives that should induce a child to obey? By no means. 

4, The child’s consience should, if possible, be made to act a 
part in this service. It should be taught that disobedience to 
parents, in what is right, is disobedience to God. If I should 
direct my boy to do some errands for me, and he should refuse to 
obey, he would, by such disobedience, be also disobedient to God, 
for He says: “Children obey your parents in the Lord.” If this 
divine requirement could be impressed upon the hearts of children 
it would save much anxiety in their behalf. When they are absent, 
parents could say: “They are honorable and conscientious. We 
can trust them. They will act in all good conscience towards 
God.” Children so disposed are brought up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 

“Servants, be obedient unto them, that according to the flesh are 
your masters, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ.” 

1. A servant may obey its master through respect for him. 
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2. A-servant may obey through fear. It may fear punish- 
ment or discharge from the master’s employment. 

8. Aservant may obey for no other reason but a desire to 
gain the recompense. 

4. “A servant may obey because it sees the reasonableness of 
what is required. 

5. A servant should obey from the standpoint of conscience. 
God demands it. Disobedience to a master, in what is right, is 
disobedience to God. 

Such servants can be trusted. They act in the fear of God. 
Their service is not “eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as seryants 
of Christ they do the will of God from the heart; with good will 
doing service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men; knowing that 
whatsoever good thing each one doeth, the same shall he receive 
again from the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

Much depends upon the nature and deportment of the master, 
whether the servant can serve him cheerfully and fajthfully. “Ye 
masters, do the same things unto them, and forbear threatening: 
knowing that he who is both their Master and yours is in heaven, 
and there is no respect of persons with him.” 


“Be subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake: 
«whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as sent by 
Him for vengeance on evil-doers and for praise for them that do 
ewell.” 1 Pet. 2:18,14. 


1. We should obey magistrates through love of order and 
country. 

2. We should obey magistrates from the standpoint of fear, 
They are “sent by God for vengeance on evil-doers.”’ 

8. We should obey magistrates for they are set for our good. 

4. We should obey magistrates for God demands it. Diso- 
bedicnce to them, in what is lawful and right, is disobedience to God. 
When the president of the United States appoints a day for National 
thanksgiving to God for all His benefits, how few see fit to obey. 
How few realize that by disregarding the president in his request, 
they disregard God. The following words from president Garfield 
are worthy of preservation: 

“Will one be able to keep our people so that they shall have 
a love of law and good government, so strong that no misrule or 
disorder will be possible? The troubles hereafter will be among 
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ourselves. And I want to say a single word on one danger. There 
has sprung up a notion that there is nothing divine in governments; 
that they are the work of man, like this table or these chairs. Now, 
if that is true we may knock the government to pieces with the 
same immunity from responsibility with which we may knock to 
pieces those other works of his hand. The-atheism of the times 
has worked its way until now it is trying to expel God from our 
government. I do not propose to make a theological discourse, 
but I will say that the Almighty can not thus be ignored. To 
illustrate. Man and woman are under no obligation to found a 
family; yet after they have founded it, although up to that time all 
has been voluntary on their part, it becomes a part of the divine 
plan, and the bonds can not be broken with impunity, for a stroke 
at them is a blow at the Almighty. And it is the same with a 
government. True, we have a right to determine its form, but 
after it is established it is divinc, and the voice of the Magistrate 
is, for all lawful purposes, tic voice of God. The walls of Jerusa- 
lem were the work of human lauds; the artisan pounded and ham- 
mered on its most sacred parts, and they owed their form to 
him, but when it was done, the workman stood back, and the 
presence of God filled it. So when our fathers set up this Govern- 
ment it became the adopted child of God, and rebellion against it, 
is not ouly treason against the country, but treason against God.” 


Thus far we have seen the incentives that should prompt the 
child, the servant, and the citizen in the obedience that they ren- 
der. We are now prepared to discern the motives that should 
cause us to render obedience to church officials. No officers should 
be nearer the throne of God than church officers. They are offi- 
cers whose fitness for their places is not determined by human 
caprice. The church is at liberty to call men ‘to the office of elder 
or deacon who are declared fittest for those places by the Holy 
Spirit. 


The church is an organization. This implies not only a flock, 
but tenders of the flock. These have a relationship to each other. 
Good discipline implies that this relationship is understood and 
that one is acting properly towards the other. The elders of the 
church are preeminently God’s officers. Obedience to them is 
obedience to God. It should not be difficult to obey those whom 
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the Holy Spirit declares fitted to be elders. What are the duties 
of elders? 

“Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in which the 
Holy Spirit hath made you overseers, to feed the flock—the Church 
of the Lord, which he purchased with His own blood.” Acts xx:28, 

1. The elders must take heed to themselves. This implies 
that they by prayer, meditation, reading and devotion to their 
work shall sustain as far as possible the qualifications demanded 
by the Holy Spirit. 

2. “Take heed unto yourselves” implies that they shall cul- 
tivate a love for their work. What they do for the good of the 
flock they must do willingly and not of constraint. They must 
never be in a condition to say: “I donot want to be anelder. I 
think that I shall resign.” 

8. “Take heed unto yourselyes” implies that they do not 
lord it over God’s heritage but are ensamples to the flock. “A 
good shepherd does not go behind his flock and drive it. He goes 
before and the flock follow him.” 

4. “To take heed to yourselves” implies that they cultivate 
and sustain strong conscientious convictions of duty. “They watch 
for your souls as they that must give account.” They should act — 
in the fear of God. 

The elders must take heed to the church of God. 

1. This implies that they shall feed the flock. This they 
can not do properly unless they know the needs of the flock. They 
must know how togive to each suitable “meat in due season.” They, 
in short, must know, as far as possible, how to counsel the gain- 
sayer. They must “teach every man in all wisdom”, that they 
“may present every man perfect in Christ.” 

2. “To take heed to the church” implies that they shall 
restrain perverted appetites and cause every follower of Christ to 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness.” It means that they shall 
guard the church against false teachers and teachings. 2 Pet. 
2, 1-3. 

8. “To take heed to the church” over which the Holy Spirit 
has made you overseers implies authority. The elders must speak 
as those having authority. They must rule. They must declare 
God’s will. 

What are the duties of the church to the eldership? If the 
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elders must take heed tu the church, the church must take heed to 
the elders. 

1. The church must cultivate a love for the elders. ‘We 
beseech you brethren, to know them that labour among you, and 
are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them 
exceeding highly in love for their work’s sake.” 1 Thes. 5:12. 
“Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father.” 1 Tim. 5:1. 

2. The church must feed on what those who are made over- 
seers by the Holy Spirit set before them. If it is the duty of the 
elders to feed the flock, it is the duty of the flock to eat. God does 
not permit the church to feast on what wise elders would withhold. 
Some church members, instead of feasting on what the elders 
would set before them from the word of God, feast on what tarns 
away their ears and their hearts from the truth. 

3. Elders must be “ensamples to the flock.” Then it is the 
duty of the flock to follow their “ensamples.” The flock must be 
very careful not to deviate from the godly ensamples of the elders. 
They wust follow them as they (the elders) follow Christ. 

4. The elders are called to rule, but not to“lord it over God's 
heritage.” Let the elders rule well. Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honor. The church must obey the 
elders. Disobedience to them, in what is wise and proper, is diso- 
bedience to God. 

“Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit to them; for 
they watch in behalf of your souls, as they that shall give account; 
that they may do this with joy and not with grief.” Heb. 12:17. 

The elders can do their ‘work with joy and not with grief”, 
notwithstanding the greatness of their responsibilities, if the church 
will be advised and directed by them. Yes, if the church will be 
advised and directed by them! Here is where there is much 
difficulty, for it is evident that churches are often what they 
should not be. They are in a state of insubordination. They do 
not give church officers the respect that is their due. If state 
officers were as powerless in their positions as church officers, prac- 
tically, are in theirs, what would be the condition of the State? 
State officers rule by the wishes and the demands of the people. 
Church officers should rule by the wishes and demands of the 
church. State officers are invested with authority. They know it 
and the people know it; yet in the exercise of their prerogatives as - 
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officérs, they are not arbitrary or over-bearing. It is not necessary 
that they should be. They do cheerfully what is expected of them. 
Can this be said of the church? Does it make its officers feel as 
the State makes its officers feel? Can church officers rule with the 
same freedom that State officers do? 

I know of a brother who is offended and will not attend 
church services. The brother against whom he prefers charges 
affirms: “I am conscious of nothing but the kindest feel- 
ings towards him. JI am not conscious of having said or done 
anything to his injury.” ‘The elders go to the offended brother for 
the purpose of softening him in his asperities and winning him 
back to the church meetings and love for all the brethren. They 
say to him: “You are laboring under misunderstandings. For 
the sake of the cause of Christ and your own sake please lay aside 
animosity and do all you can to build up the church. Please come 
biick.” He replies, “J will not.” This brother is oblivious to the 
great truth that his disobedience to the elders in their admonitions 
and righteous requests is disobedience to God. Two other brethren 
dre hateful and hating one another. The elders go to them and 
endeavor to impress upon them the Christian spirit. They tell 
them that they should return good for evil—that they should love 
their enemies, and pray for them that persecute them. Their 
response is: ‘Let him keep a proper distance, or he will get a piece 
of my mind.” Those brethren are seemingly oblivious to the 
truth that the elders of the church are the agents that God has 
sent to settle their difficulties. Would God call men to be elders 
over the church and then authorize any one in the church to 
ignore them when they are doing strictly and properly what is 
their duty? By no means. 

If there is anything that the church is remiss in, it is the man- 
ner in which it treats its officers. A preacher said at one of our 
conventions: ‘You can conceive of nothing more nominal than 
church officers.” Some will say: “Our elders do not amount to 
anything.” Perhaps you do not allow them to amount to any- 
thing. Ifthe church will not be led or fed, can the elders do 
anything? Any business establishment conducted as some 
churches are, would be a failure. . 

Railroads have superintendents. These men are selected for 
their places because of their fitness by nature and nurture. These 
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men rule by the directions which they give, or they would not be 
superintendents. Those under them render them implicit obedience. 
Insubordination would have its penalty. A large manufactory has 
its foreman. He too is selected by the proprietors because of his 
fitness by nature and training for the place. He is pleasant in his 
ways. The men under him obey cheerfully. Insubordination 
would be contemptible. They account obedience to him a pleasure 
and a source of gain. Suppose we regard the church as the place 
where the Lord’s work is done. The elders are the foremen. They 
are selected for their positions by the proprietor—the Lord. He 
states what their qualifications (1 Tim. 3:2-7) and duties shall be. 
The church recognizes its amenableness to these foremen. They 
direct the church in its work. They tell it what to do and how 
todo it. If any one is careless and makes a mistake he is correc- 
ted. He receives the correction kindly and avoids the mistake in 
the future. Two brethren have a misunderstanding. The fore- 
men set them right and they go on to work with love and cheer- 
fulness. One member is absent from duty. The foremen visit 
him or direct some member to see him. He goes as 
requested. He has no reason to say no, or to say the fore- 
men are arbitrary. By love they serve one another. The foremen 
demand only what the proprietor wishes to be done. The work- 
men so understand it and labor on without complaint. What a glori- 
ous fellowship. All understand each other and are working for 
each others interests. 

Often when we talk to brethren about obeying the elders they 
will say: “No! No ecclesiasticism for us. We are under no 
popes.” This is a sad state of affairs. It shows a very defective 
religious truining. (In all that I have said I have acted on the 
supposition that the elders are fitted for their places. Sometimes 
men are called to be elders whom the Holy Spirit would not ap- 
prove as being fitted for such honors. The Holy Spirit designates 
what shall be the qualifications of an elder. His directions should 
be scrupulously followed. Men are nut, however, to be declared 
unfitted for the eldership because some in the church dislike them. 
If we should cater to the dislikes of some men, we would declare 
the best of men unclean. That discipline, by way of instruction 
and training is needed to bring many of our churches upto the 
standard they ought to be, is manifest). Elders that watch for 
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souls as they that must give account, can be trusted and obeyed. 
Those who cry out against church rule, should ponder deeply these 
words: “Obey them that are over you in the Lord, and submit to 
them.”’ 

Some years ago I visited a brother in the church. Soon after 
my arrival an officer in the township drove into the yard and called 
for him. He took a paper from his pocket and read a summons. 
He did not act as though he must prepare the way by preliminary 
remarks for an unpleasant duty. He read his summons and then, 
after a few pleasant remarks, departed. The brother came into 
the house and said: “I am sorry, but I must go. I am summoned 
to appear onthe jury in acertain case at 3 o'clock this afternoon at 
the town hall.” He obeyed. He knew the officer did only what 
was required of him. If he had not obeyed, a penalty would have 
been imposed upon him. 

A church officer goes to summon a delinquent member to 
church. Behold the timidity in which he goes! See the care- 
fulness in which he works! He must be careful not to offend. 
After much preliminary talk he makes his errand known. The 
fact that he is a church officer is of little weight. If he has 
prestige with the brother, and is happy and fortunate in the man- 
ner in which he approaches his case, he may succeed in winning 
him back to the path of duty. Suppose he should say: “I am an 
officer in the church. The good of the church is of deep concern 
tome. [lament your absence from duty. Ihave come to see you. 
My interest in you would prompt me to come irrespective of my 
obligations as an elder. But God demands that I should come, for 
He has called me to be an overseer. Will you do me the kindness 
and the church the kindness to cooperate with us in the Master's 
work?” Will he obey? Will he realize who talked with him, and 
act accordingly? The church will have to give account to God 
for the manner in which it treats the elders. Hence, “obey them 
that have the rule over you and submit to them.” Men who are 
fitted for the eldership have a work that gives them prestige before 
the church and the world. Their official position in the church 
should give them increased prestige and power for good. 

The elders need not only preparation for their work, but time 
for devotion to it. If possible they should be so sustained that 
they can give all of their time in ministering to theflock. “Let the 
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‘elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially 
they who labor in the word and doctrine.” The Apostle, here, 
speaks of a certain class of officers that should be counted worthy 
of double honor. Who are they? It istheelders “who rule well.” 
He qualifies his statement still farther. Headds: “Especially they 
who labor in word and doctrine.” What is meant by honor? In 
the New Testament we determine the meaning of words by the 
Greek Lexicon, the Greek Concordance, and the context in which 
the word is found. 

1. The Greek word timee means price, value, esteem, respect, 
honor. The following passages are instances where itis translated 
price. ‘The chief priest took the silver pieces, and said, It is not 
lawful for us to put them into the treasury, because it is the price of 
blood.” “And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of 
him that was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value: 
and gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.” 
Mat. xyii:5-9. See also Acts iv:34; v; 2-5; vii:16; xix:19. Timee 
in the epistles is generally translated honor. 

2. We will now look to the context. “Let the elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who 
labor in word and doctrine. For the Scripture saith, Thou shall 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. And the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” The word which is here translated hire, in 
the Revised Version, means wages, hire, recompense, reward. 

The church must count the elders that rule well, especially 
they who labor in word and doctrine, worthy of double support. 
This support can be rendered in what is known as wages. It also 
can be rendered in an additional way: Follow cheerfully their 
instructions and advice. Show by your conduct towardsthem and 
by your words and appreciation that you “esteem them very highly 
in love for their work’s sake.” When the General goes forth to 
battle he is sustained iu his work by the willingness of his soldiers 
to be commanded by him. To the General they say by their actions: 
“Thy will, not ours be done.” This is called excellent military 
discipline. Can we not say to those who by reason of their fitness 
are called to be elders in the church: “Thy will, not ours be done.” 
Can this be called excellent church discipline? 

To rule well, means more than to declare good precepts. It 
means that those to whom these precepts are spoken make them 
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their rule of action. The school master may lay down rules by which 
he proposes to govern his school, yet if his scholars will not follow 
them, does he rule well? Teachers should be able to rule well by 
the directions, counsels, and “ensamples” that they give. The 
scholars should rule well themselves by their determination and 
willingness to be guided by the teacher. 

‘Faithful is the saying, and concerning these things I will that 
thou affirm confidently, to the end that they who have believed 
God may be careful to maintain good works.” Titus 3:8. The 
word which in this passage is translated to maintain, is in other pass- 
ages translated rule. Forinstance: “Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honor.” What is the nature of our 
self-control ? 

1. Weshould “be nut unwise but understanding what the 
will of the Lord is.” We should know Christ and be faithful to 
Him. 

2. We should not let sin reign in us. 

3. Wecan maintain good works—proper control over our- 
selves—by giving proper heed to those whom God has called to be 
shepherds of the flock. 

4. Wecan maintain good works --proper control over our- 
selves—by imitating godly men. Phil. 3:17. 

If we “maintain good works”, “when the chief Shepherd shall 
appear’, we “shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

W. O. Moorg. 





HOW TO SECURE GREATER FAITHFULNESS TO CHRIST 
AND THE CHURCH. 


(Delivered by C. M. Wilmeth, at the State Meeting, Sherman, 
Texas, Aug. 5th, 1885.) 

Our subject is a unit. Faithfulness to Christ and to the church 
is one and the same thing. Philip preached the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, because the 
two were inseparably connected. Christ is head over the body, 
the church; and, therefore, if we are connected with Chriat, we 
must be connected with the church. Christ loved the church and 
gave himself for it, and ordained it as the divine institution 
through which he approaches the world and through which he 
may be approached. Faithfulness means devotion of heart, head 
and hand—talent, time and means. Then faithfulness to Christ 
and the church includes the devotion of spirit, soul and body to the 
service of Christ and the upbuilding of his cause. 

I. We now need greater faithfulness :—The lofty aims of the 
church demand it. The grand purposes for which the church 
was planted are thesupport of the needy and the salvation of souls 
—in a word, the redemption of the world. But what is our pres- 
ent status—State, national and general? It is far below the 
standard of our Master’s aims. We are inactive, divided and ver 
much demoralized. We do not hear, on every band, as we should, 
the kettledrum of determination, nor the bugle blast of victory. 
We are largely delinquent in duty. Heathen lands are reaching 
out there hands to us for help. The poor are crying to us for 
bread. Hundreds of preachers are idlers in the vineyard. Many 
members are devout worshippers of Mammon. Some churches are 
closed and deserted. Many congregations do not meet for weekly 
worship. ‘They have forsaken the assembling of themselves 
together. The worship is being corrupted and the membership 
carnalized. Discipline is lax, the eldership a figure-head and the 
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church has a name to live when it is dead. We might almost say 
as Isaiah did of Israel: ‘The whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto the head there 
is no soundness in it; but wounds and bruises and putrifying sores.” 
There is, therefore, great need of a reformation—a general awak- 
ening from this lethargic state and corrupt condition, to which 
we call passing attention, that we may inquire into its causes and 
suggest the means for its cure. 

II. There are evident causes of this lack of faithfulness :— 

Jesus says: “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” John 
says: “If ye love the world, the love of the Father is not in you.” 
And Paul says: “Be not conformed to this world.” It is love 
of the world and conformity to the world that sap the strength and 
vitality of the church. Every worldly practice is like a leak ina 
vessel, helping to send it to the bottom. These worldly habits, 
vices and sins are so many ecclesiastical leeches, sucking the life- 
blood from the church. They take of our time, labor and money, 
and divert them from the service of the Lord. If you were to cut 
* a dozen mammoth channels from the Mississippi to suitable out- 
lets on the sea coast, you might reduce the great ‘Father of 
Waters” to a mere rivulet; and so, if you drain the fountains of 
the soul and the resources of life by a dozen or score of worldly 
claims, there is precious little left as an offering to the Lord. A 
failure to prune off these sinful scions and worldly watersprouts, 
has made of the church a fruitless cumberer of the ground. We 
mention a few of these hindrances: 

1. The use of alcohol, tobaccco, tea and coffee, besides being 
injurious to body, mind and morals, taps the till of the church of 
more money thian is now given for all church work combined. Of 
course, alcohol is the great arch-fiend, which, notwithstanding the 
great temperance tide, often destroys Christian homes; but 
tobacco, tea and coffee, all introduced by savages or heathen, ab- 
sorb enough of the money of thechurch, to mention nothing else, 
to send the gospel to the heathen of eyery land. Almost every 
family indulges more or less in these so-called luxuries, which are 
# continual drain on their purses and physical and mental powers. 

2. The jewelry, costly apparel and foolish fashions of the day, 
consume money, time and heart power. Attention to them pre- 
vents the study of the Bible and hinders devotion. The Lord’s day 
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morning is frequently spent before the mirror, and the mind lin- 
gers on dress at the Lord's house. The wife of a certain preacher 
was so wrapped up with love of fashion that she asked for the pat- 
tern of a garment while on her knees at prayer; and many dress so 
finely and fashionably that they cannot kneel in prayer, as the 
ancient disciples did. There are useless ornaments enough worn 
by Christian women, to build homes for all the orphans in the 
land. 

3. Card playing, chess, croquet and novel reading rob the 
Lord of time enough, if properly applied, to build a Chinese Wall 
around the youth whom these pursuits ruin. If all the idlers were 
at work, instead of play, the walls of Zion would go up instead of 
tumbling down. 

4. Gambling, futures, lotteries, raffles and church fairs all 
divert devotion from the Lord to the devil. Covetousness is the 
moving cause in all these; and covetousness is idolatry; so 
that church members who indulge in these rob the Lord and serve 
idols. 

5. The dance, theaters, operas, circuses and amateur enter- 
tainments waste much of the Lord's time, money and good morals, 
Love of amusements costs the church more solid cash than the love 
of souls. A brother will give more to take his family to the fall 
circus than he will to the church in a whole year. Then one mod- 
ern dance can damn more souls than a camp meeting can save. 

6. Politics, litigation, electioneering and office holding con- 
sume money, mind and muscle that belong to the Lord. Politics 
robs the church of some of its brightest talent, like Garfield and 
Jeremiah Black. I know two Christian preachers in Texas who went 
to the legislature and they both fell from grace. Campaign ex- 
penses of one brother were about a thousand dollars and then he 
got beat. 

7. Moral societies, insurance companies and benevolent asso- 
ciations make a wonderful draw on the time and means of church 
members. Some will pay several dollars a month to keep up a 
policy which will never pay them a cent; and yet they are not able 
to cast a mite into the Lord’s treasury or even pay their honest 
debts. Such money ought to go into the fellowship of the church 
that they may draw out in time of need. 

8. Instraments of music in worship, costly church buildings 
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and high-priced “pastors” are impoyerishing the church financi- 
ally and spiritually. They are the offspring of pride and vanity, 
and in turn produce them. The organ is the deadly Upas tree of 
the current reformation, poisoning the life of the church wherever 
it finds root. 

9. Temperance, Sunday Schools and Missionary Societies 
come in for a slice of time and means, thus trimming down the 
little lump yet left for the Lord. Some temperance workers pay more 
for blue ribbons and banners, than they do into the Lord's treasury ; 
and they can shout temperance through the silver trumpet of ex- 
travagance while the Lord’s cause is suffering because of their neg- 
lect. Some brethren will send their means to Sunday School and 
Missionary Societies and let the preacher of their own congrega- 
tion suffer or turn to secular employmeut. These brethren choose 
to work through human institutions instead of the divine institu- 
tion. All this is extremely demoralizing, if not open rebellion 
against our King. 

10. Factions, sects and so-called churches bring up the rear 
of this motly procession of vultures that feed on the vitals of the 
church. These are abundant in this day. Every city, town and 
hamlet has its quota, crying “Lo! here is Christ.” Some ambi- 
tious individual, or some unscriptural doctrine or practice crystal- 
izes a few adherents into a body, and it is styled a church; and it 
fritters away its time fighting for its pet notion and neglecting the 
weighty matters of the law—righteousness, peace and love. 

When we contemplate all these ecclesiastical leeches applied 
to the mystic body of our Lord, it is wonderful that any life is left 
in it. Still it liyes, and hopes are entertained of its recovery and 
final triumph. I know that many think the old ship of Zion can 
not stem the storm much longer, and that almost all is lost. But 
I have more faith in the wisdom of God and the perfection of the 
scheme of redemption. God has made provision for eyery possi- 
ble emergency. 

Ill. The Bible furnishes us the remedy:—‘All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God; and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
Paul says, “Be not conformed to this world; but be ye transform- 
ed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
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good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” We must be érans- 
formed—formed across the current of carnality that is deluging 
the church. We must realize that we are soldiers of the cross, 
have crossed the Rubicon, and have burned our bridges behind us. 
But to be more specific: 

1. The watchmen on the walls of Zion must raise the alarm. 
Paul says, “Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 
Preachers must denounce the popular sins, vices and errors of the 
day. They must not speak of the devil as “the president of the 
burnt district”; nor of hell as ‘the debatable land;” but they must 
warn sinners of the terrible retribution that awaits them—the 
eternal torment to which they are traveling. They must tell the 
churches their sins and short-comings. We need a race of Elijahs 
to lay bare the adulteries of the church with the world. Evangel- 
ists should feel that they are apostles of the church of God, and 
should make themselves felt by the power of truth. The first 
step in a reformation is to find the reformers. These must come 
to the front, else we will have no reformation. We now need re- 
formers instead of place-seekers and time-servers. May the Lord 
send us some Luthers and Campbells for the crisis, and set our 
souls on fire with a burning zeal for reformation! 

2. We need to lean more on the Lord through the ordinances 
of his house. We must continue steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine, the fellowship, in breaking of bread and prayers, praising 
God in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, making melody in 
our hearts. This worship, appointed to be observed every first 
day of the week, meets all the needs of our spiritual nature; and if 
we observe it rightly, it will make us strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might. We will steadily grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord. We will cultivate spiritual appetites, till 
we will delight more in the service of the Lord’s house than we do 
in bachanalian feast or midnight revelry. We will seek his house 
each Lord’s day to obtain spiritual food and strength, aad will not 
return empty. The Bible will displace the novel and the newspa- 
per. The fellowship will absorb the means now squandered on 
follies. The emblems of the Lord’s death will be dearer to our 
hearts than rich viands and costly raiment. The prayers of the 
saints will be more delightful than perfumed garden or gorgeous 
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pageantry; and the songs of Zion sweeter than the sound of revelry 
or the shout of the multitude. Then can we heartily join in the 


hymn— 
“You may sing of the beauty of mountain and dale, 
Of the silvery streamlets and flowers of the vale; 
But the place most delightful this earth can afford, 
Is the place of devotion, the house of the Lord.” 


8. Firm and strict discipline must be enforced. The 
shepherds must not only feed, but watch their flocks—espe- 
cially “by night.” Itis wonderful that so many babes in Christ 
live and grow without nursing. Overseers ought to deyelop the 
membership and keep them busy in the work of the Lord. This 
kind of discipline is of primeimportance, and by attention to it, the 
other kind of discipline may be averted. But if members walk dis- 
orderly, they should be withdrawn from. Drunkenness, dancing and 
kindred sins ought not to be winked at fora moment. Adulterers 
and whoremongers should have no leniency shown them. Covetous- 
ness should be made a matter of discipline. Indifference and in- 
subordination should not go unrebuked. Forsaking the assembly 
of the saints should be considered sufficient cause for the with- 
drawal of fellowship. The eldership must take the oversight of 
the church and feel that they will have to give an account for 
souls in the last day. Unless they set the example of more 
faithfulness, the membership will hardly make any progress in that 
direction. Their first care should be the church. They cannot 
be faithful shepherds, if they desert the flock for earthly consider- 
ations. They should serve the church and its interests, if it takes 
all their time and they have to depend on the church for their 
support. No men on earth have a greater responsibility or a 
grander mission. 


4. Everything that we do should be done in the name of 
Christ; and all combined effort should be through the channel of 
the church. Anciently the church fed its own poor—provided for 
its own widows and orphans. The church was the pillar and sup- 
port of the truth. There was no other organization then through 
which Christians accomplished any of these ends. There is no 
better one now. The church is the best insurance company, the 
best temperance society, the best missionary organization. Such 
regard for the church will create an increase of faithfulness to- 
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ward it and Christ, its head and author, till we can sing as never 
before— 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord, 

The house of thine abode, | 

The church our blest Redeemer saved 
By his own precious blood. 

I love thy church, O God! 

Her walls before me stand; 

Dear as the apple of thine eye 

And graven on thy hand.” 


The results of such a reformation would give us a very differ- 
ent state of affairs from that which obtains now. In comparison. 
it would seem the dawning of the millenial day. We would have: 

1. A full treasury; and there is no more felt need than this 
to-day. The lack of it breaks the backbone of every Christian en- 
terprise. One congregation could then accomplish more than ten 
can now. 

2. The membership would be full of zeal, piety and good 
works. It could not be otherwise with their minds and hearts 
wholly on the Lord and his cause. 

8. The church would be blest by an abundance of the best 
talent. Christian lawyers would turn preachers, like Paul; and Chris- 
tian doctors, authors, like Luke; and the people would not need so 
much physic, and would go to law no more. ; 

4. The poor, the orphan and widow would always find relief 
in time of need. Pure and undefiled religion would no longer be 
found in spots, but wherever the name of Christ is owned. 

5. The gospel would again be preached to every creature 
under heaven, as it was in the days of Paul. There would be 
faithful missionaries to go, live churches to send them, and plenty 
of money to support them. Then will the church come forth clear 
as the sun, fair as the moon and terrible as an army with banners! 
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QUESTIONS. 

In view of the confusion existing concerning some very prac- 
tical questions, we submit the following questions, and 
direct Seriptural answers, which will be published. We also 
request all Weekly religious papers to copy these questions and 
the request for answers. 

I. Is it Scriptural to address and designate any person av 
“Elder”, who is not an Elder in his congregation? If it is not 
Scriptural, will you cease to do it, or will you persist in an un- 
scriptural practice? 


II. Is any person, according to Scripture, a “Pastor” of a 
congregation, who is not an Elder of that congregation? 

III. Is there a Scriptural command or example for a congre- 
gation to employ a person to preach, teach or have the spiritual 
oversight of it, who is not an Eider in that congregation ? 

IV. Is there a Scriptural command or example for a congre- 
gation to send out an Evangelist? 

V. Is there a Scriptural command or example for a congre- 
gation to “ordain”—to “constitute”’—a man an “Evangelist” or a 
“Minister of the Gospel” ? 

VI. Is there a Scriptural command or example for two or 
more congregations, by a conference, to select and send out an 
Evangelist ? 

VII. Do the Scriptures, by command or example, give any 
privileges or powers to one Christian more than to another, except 
to the Scripturally selected Elders of each congregation ? 


A orITIorsM. 
The following postal card communication was received from 
a brother who is preaching in a large city, soon after he had re- 
ceived the October number of this magazine. We leave name and 
location blank. 
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“Dear Bro: I shall not call in question the purity of your 
inténtions, but knowing, as I do, that your statement on page 609, 
concerning Bro. Moore is not true, and is a slander on a true man 
of God, and one of. our soundest preachers and defenders. As I 
have seen during the past year many things written by you, and 
some written by others in your Quarterly, that I regard as abso- 
lutely against the Truth and tending to its overthrow, I believe 
honestly that your paper ought to be discontinued, and therefore [ 
ean not help to support it. Moore receives $1500 a year for 
double work. He received $4000 in Cincinnati, for simply preach- 
ing. Yours. —.” 

The writer and the Editor differ about the comparative pay of 
W. T. Moore, and his suggestions as to a basis of union, and some 
other things not specified, and he “honestly thinks that the 
QuarrTERLy ought to be discontinued.” If there were an ecclesias- 
tictsm in which he was a controlling element, we have no doubt 
bat that this magazine would be suppressed; but we do not live 
in bondage to any human authority in spiritual matters, and his 
wish can not be gratified. He never contributed one cent to the 
support of the QuarTERLY, refused his support in the beginning, 
and last year (1885) subscribed for it on account of the promise 
that we had made, that all subscriptions to it for 1885, from that 
city, should be given to the building of a church house in that 
city. 

We said that W. T. Moore was paid more money by the Mis- 
sionary Society for his services in England than he had ever re- 
ceived for doing any other work. We said this on the information 
we then had, that he was receiving $3000. If he received $4000 
while preaching in Cincinnati, we were mistaken, and retract the 
statement, though if he did receive such a salary, we would not be 
surprised if his father-in-law, who was then wealthy, paid a large 
part of it. Oar would-be-suppressor says that W. T. Moore is 
only réeceiving $1500 a year for double work; that is for preaching 
and editing a paper. We can not prove that this statement is not 
true, because we do not know what the contract between W, T. 
Moore and Timothy Coop is; but as Timothy Coop paid him $3000 
a year through the Society, until the reduction to $1500 through 
the Society, it is not reasonable that he would reduce his salary 
and at the same time require him to edit his paper in addition to 
preaching, or that Moore would submit to bis salary being cut 
down one half and his work doubled. Neither is it reasonable to 
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suppose that the Society would employ a man to edit a paper that 
did not belong to the Society. The truth of the matter is, that 
Timothy Coop, a wealthy Englishman, employed W. T. Moore to 
go to England to preach and edit the Commonwealth, ata salary of 
$3000 a year, and that he chose, for some reason, to do it in the 
name of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, and the Society, 
for some reason, gave him the use of its name. A clamor arose 
concerning his salary, and to pacify this clamor, Timothy Coop 
paid W. T. Moore only $1500 through the Society. How much 
he pays him directly we do not know. 

We predicted that the Society would not recall W. T. Moore, 
and our prediction has been fulfilled, as the last annual meeting 
of the Society endorsed the action of of the Executiye Committee 
in its defence of him. 

If the Christian Quarterly Review has to support W. T. 
Moore in his unscriptural vagaries, or he suppressed, the sooner it 
is discontinued the better; and we hereby give fair notice to all, 
that it will condemn fearlessly and unequivocally every departure, 
in the judgment of its editor, from the revealed will of Gud, com- 
ing from whateyer source it may, from those nearest to him or 
from strangers. We believe that W. T. Moore, in his proposition 
or suggestion of union, has suggested or proposed an unscriptural 
concession, and that he should either retract or be taken from the 
roll of missionaries of the Society, or that Christians should refuse 
to contribute to the treasury of the Society. That is our position 
on this question, and if any subscriber wishes to withdraw his sub- 
scription on that ground, his money will be returned to him at our 
cost. 


Mernopist Cavron Po.try, by W. S. Edwards, is the title of 
an article in the May number of the Methodist Review. ‘Several 
statements contained in it, have attracted our attention. 

It will be noticed that the author, as well as the official 
records, speak of the local congregations of Methodists, as 
“societies”. The expression is correct, and is the correct term to 
apply to the local organizations of the early Christians. The 
word used in the Greek New Testament, is the word used by the 
Greeks to designate local organized societies. He, however, often 
confounds these local societies of Christians with “the Church”. 
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He says: “The rules that were the law for the early Societies he 
( Wesley) gave and directed to be enforced.” “Some idea of this 
development may be obtained by remembering that at the begin- 
ning of our history, prior to 1784, a few pages of the Conference 
Minutes contained the ‘Rules and Regulations’ for the Societies. 
At present a volume of over four hundred pages is largely taken 
up with the elaboration of our polity.” He then quotes, endorsing 
it, from Stillingfleet, as follows: ‘No specific form of church 
government is prescribed in Scripture, and therefore it is left to 
the discretion of each Church to regulate these matters as the ex- 
igences of time, place, and circumstances shall dictate to be most 
expedient and likely to accomplish the greatest amount of good, 
always avoiding any and every thing which God has prohibited.” 
The point we make is this: He speaks of the few and simple rules 
made by Wesley to govern the local Societies, growing into a 
large volume, and to defend this fact in Methodist history, he 
quotes from Stillingfleet to show that the Scriptures prescribed no 
specific form of Church government, and that “each Church” 
might modify, from time to time, its regulations. Does he intend 
to make “Society” and “Church” synonymous? If he does, then 
he has proved by his own authority, that each “Society” is inde 
pendent of all others in making its rules, and the centralized organ- 
ization of Methodism is contrary to Scripture. If he does not, 
then he makes the “Societies” integral parts of the Church, and 
then as “each Church” can regulate its own government, there 
must be a number of independent Churches composed of Societies. 
One or the other of these positions he must take. If he takes the 
first, then the “Methodist Church” must cease to exist as an ec- 
clesiastical organization; andif he takes the second, then he is 
contradicting Scripture, which says, “upon this rock I will build 
my Church”, singular—one Church. 

Another evidence of his confusion regarding the Church, is 
shown by the following quotation. 

“*Lo! Lam with you alway,’ has been relied on and appealed 
to as an abiding promise of the Lord to his Church. It would be 
assuming too much to say that mistakes have never been made in 
our economical legislation, that the best thing has always been 
done, or that at any period we have had a perfect system.” To 
whom was this Scripture addressed? To his chosen messengers, 
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and through them to all Christians. “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to 
observe all things whatever I commanded you: and lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” Matt. 28:19, 20. 
If the writer of the article under consideration applies this promise 
to the Methodist Church, then he can not admit that it has made 
mistakes without admitting that the great Head of the Church has 
made mistakes, for, if with an organized church Christ promised to 
be always present to direct, then if the church made mistakes, 
then He was responsible for them. If an organized church is re- 
ferred to, then there can be but one organization, for Christ can be 
the head of but one organization, and if the Methodist organiza- 
tion is this organization, then no other organization can be. If 
this promise is not to an organization, but to individual Chris- 
tians, then nothing that has been done by the Methodist organiza- 
tion has been done by direction of Christ. 

“The abolition of the itinerancy or of our general superin- 
tendency, for example, would work such a revolution in Metho- 
dism that, as we now know it, but little else than the name would 
remain.” This is a singular, but pregnant, statement. In it we 
have the admission that Methodism amounts to nothing, if its 
human plan of ministerial labor, and the concentration of power 
into the hands of one man in each distrist, were abolished; and 
yet it is impossible for any Methodist to show any Scriptural 
authority for the system. Here we have the deplorable tact of the 
existence of a rival religious organization among all the others, 
merely to maintain in operation a human plan of doing the thing 
that Jesus commanded all his disciples to do in a different way. 

Howard Crosby in his address before the recent American 
Congress of Churches, says: ‘In the nature of the case there can- 
not be division without hostility. Division implies a distinct ap- 
paratus of doctrinal basis for work. Such an apparatus must oppose 
that of another division, or else there would be no divis- 
ion. It is the hindrance to conviction in the pagan mind. 
It is an argument for the resistance of the carnal mind in 
Christian lands. Who can visit a village of a thousand inhabi- 
tants and see three Christian church buildings in the place, 
each representing a denomination, each endeavoring to get away 
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the adherents of the others, each marking the community into 
social sets that look askance on each other, and not confess that 
the divisions of Christendom are unchristian? No, the hostility 
can not be carried on in any Christian way.” And yet the Meth- 
odist organization exists as one of the elements to prevent the con- 
version of pagans and to excuse the disobedience of sinners in 
Christian lands, and it remains thus as one of the stumbling-blocks, 
in order that its system of itinerancy and superintendency may be 
upheld. Is not this a very discouraging admission of a very un- 
christian fact? 
THE PASTOR. 

A Baptist paper says: ‘Mr. Moody says: ‘I had rather put 
ten men to work than to do the work of ten’. The pastor who in- 
spires the largest number of his people to work will, in the end, be 
the most successful man. No pastor can do everything, and he 
who attempts such an achievement will fail himself, and will find 
his people idle, indolent and faultfinding. After every member 
of a church has been put actively to work in some sphere, there 
will even then remain more than enough for the pastor to do.” 

This is true to “Baptist” doctrine and teaching, and has the 
true “Baptist” ring about it, but what would have been thought 
of the following had it appeared in the Millenial Harbinger, or in 
any paper advocating the restoration of apostolic teaching, prac- 
tice and speech, even ten years ago? “This is the principle on 
which all pastors should proceed. The church is stimulated into 
activity and developed in capacity not by having the work done 
for them, but by doing it themselves. The preacher should select 
work for them, put them at it, show them how to do it, encourage 
them in it till they become efficient in the work of the Lord.” 
This extract is taken from a paper claiming to be engaged in this 
restorative work, The “preacher” is the “pastor” who is to 
oversee and set the flock to work, to teach them and encourage 
them in the work he has selected for them todo! What has be- 
come of the elders, the Scriptural overseers? Swallowed up and 
displaced by the pastor—the preacher. 

Here is what another paper making the same claim, has to 
say: “In commenting on the relation of preachers to religious 
newspapers, at a recent Association in Boston, Dr. Johnson, of 
Cambridge, used these very sensible words: ‘The pastor ought to 
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commend, from the pulpit, the religious paper which contains the 
best report of news from the churches immediately about his own, 
in whose history his people feel a special interest. * * * It 
would not be going out of his province, if he should select each 
year some one of his church to superintend the task of securing for 
it subscribers, old and new. Hs would be rewarded a bundred 
fold in the increasing knowledge and piety of those to whom he 
ministered.’ It isthe duty of every preacher to labor for the 
upbuilding of his congregation in scriptural intelligence and piety. 
* * * Then it becomes the duty of every preacher to see that 
his church is supplied with at least one good religious paper. He 
should exercise his judgment as to which he thinks will be of most 
value to his congregation, and urge them to read it. He should 
yield to their preference for another, when that exists, but he 
should recommend the one he thinks will do them the most good.” 
The preacher has a church—“his church.” He is the pastor, the 
overseer, the feeder. He should select the paper for his flock to read. 
He may yield his preference if they insist very strongly upon read- 
ing another paper, but he must still insist upon his choice. Where 
in the Bible do these editors read about a preacher and his church? 
Where do they find it specified as a duty of a preacher to select 
work for individual members of his congregation and papers for 
them to read? The preacher to oversee the members of his church, 
select work for each one, set them to work, direct them and en- 
courage them in the work that he has appointed for them, and 
then select their periodical literature! If this is not ecclesiagticism 
and clerical dominance, what is it? Both of these editors make 
“preacher” and “pastor” synonymous, but the two words are en- 
tirely different in signification. Preacher is one who preaches. 
“Preach” is from the Latin pre, before, and dicare, to proclaim, 
meaning “to proclaim publicly.” The Greek word that is found in 
the New Testament, and translated “preacher”, is xypv& and means 
a Herald. Pastor is a Latin word, and means “a shepherd”, liter- 
ally ‘‘a feeder.” The Greek word in the New Testament that is 
translated “pastor”, is 20zz4v and means a shepherd, a herdsman, 
and metaphorically, a shepherd of the people, a leader of men. No 
one, in the New Testament, is authorized or commanded to feed 
the flock, to shepherd it, except the elders, the overseers; and for a 
“preacher” —a herald, to presume to do the work of an elder, when 
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he is not an elder, is acting without authority from the Bible; and 
editors who confound the duties of the two, have studied the sub- 
ject to but little profit. 

THE MINISTERIAL COMMISSION. 

A book written by J. Mulchahey, and recently published, en- 
titled The witness of the Church to the Christian Faith, contains a 
chapter with the above title. The authoris an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and discusses the question from his peculiar standpoint. His , 
text is: ‘Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” 2 Cor. 5:20. His conclusion is, that all cler- 
gymen, who are clergymen in fact, are by divine ordination in un- 
broken succession from the apostles. That clergymen of other 
religious organizations are very gvod and pious and godly men, 
but not having ordination in regular succession, are not “Ministers 
of God.” He is very sorry for it, but is not responsible for it; he is 
only stating the fact as he understands it. We admire the exclu- 
siveness and self-complacency of an Episcopal clergyman. Two 
different interpretations of Scripture can not both be correct. If 
my interpretation is correct, the interpretation made by any one, 
if different from mine, is certainly incorrect. If my teaching and 
practice are in harmony with the revealed will of God, then who- 
ever differs from me is wrung. This is such a self-evident proposi- 
tion, why do we hesitate to say so? Why do we seek to fellowship 
and fraternize with those who teach and practice differently from 
ourselves? ‘There is but one way to eternal life. “I am the way, 
the truth and the life”, says Jesus; and we follow that way by 
obeying his commands. If we do not obey his commands, if we 
substitute something else for his commands and obey the substi- 
tute, we are not walking in his way, and we are not right, and 
while in the wrong way we will not reach the same pvint as tho-e 
who are travelling in the right way. Why not have the manliness 
and the Christian courage to say this? Where is the propriety 
in sending Christian greetings to those who differ from us? “If I 
am right, you are wrong, if you differ from me”, is a true and 
honest declaration, and shall a Christian be deterred from saying 
so by the charge, “You are pharisaical”? If immersion is for re- 
mission of sins, no one who has not been immersed, has any scrip- 
tural authority for saying that his sins have been remitted; if we 
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put on Christ by immersion (Gal. 3:27,), if we have not been im- 
mersed, we have not put on Christ. If we believe this and teach it, 
why do we seek to cooperate with those who have not put on Christ, 
as Christians? In the language of our author, we are sorry for 
their condition, but we are not responsible for it. There is too 
much sentimentality about Christian courtesy and fellowship. 
When I believe that sprinkling and pouring are human substitutes 
for the divine command, then I can not, and will not say, that 
those who teach and practice sprinkling aud pouring, are fellow- 
disciples and fellow-laborers with me in the kingdom of Christ, 
and I will not invite them to join with me in partaking of the 
memorial supper. We are weakening the plea we are making for 
a return to apostolic teaching and practice, when we so act. 

Our author’s first argument drawn from his text is, that the 
apostle is not making the claim of ambassadorship for himself only, 
but for his co-apostles also; that he is making the claim for a 
class. -**We have here a man claiming for himself, vet clearly not 
for himself only, but in common with certain others, this most 
extraordinary office—that he and the others, to whom he refers, 
with him, were commissioned ambassadors from God most High in 
Heaven tv ihvir fellow-men on earth. IfS. Paul were here speak- 
ing for himself only, it might be at once conceded that the claim 
rested on the direct revelation to him of the Lord Jesus Christ 


from Heaven, and the special, personal commission which was 


given to him in that revelation. But, very clearly and unques- 
tionably, he is not speaking of himself only or personally, but, as 
we have already said, of himself in common with certain others 
and as a representation of these others. The plural pronoun, ‘we’, 
is not used, either for the modest avoidance of apparent egotism, 
or as an official conventionalism, but clearly, in its true, literal 
sense as referring to an order of men of whom the Apostle claimed 
to be a representative.” 

This statement is the ground work of his argument, and if we 
can show that it is incorrect, we have so far destroyed his conclu- 
sion. When Paul here used the plural pronoun “we”, did he in- 
clude, by such use, others? He commences the letter by stating 
that he and Timothy are speaking to the church at Corinth and to 
all the saints in Achaia. He goes on to say: “For we would not 
have you ignorant brethren, concerning our affliction which befell 
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us in Asia, that we were weighed down exceedingly beyond our 
power, inasmuch that we despaired even of life.” Was the use of 
the plural pronouns “we”, ‘‘us”, “our”, not used in a conventional 
sense? Were they used to designate an “order of men”? Again: 
‘For our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
holiness and sincerity of God, not in fleshly wisdom but in the 
grace of God, we behaved ourselves in the world, and more abund- 
antly to you-ward.” Did these plural pronouns refer to an “order 
of men”? Again: “Are we beginning again to commend our- 
selves? or need we, as do some, epistles of commendation to you or 
from you?” Do these plural pronouns refer to an “order of men’’? 
Again: “We are not again commending ourselves unto you.” 
“For whether we are beside ourselves, it is unto God; or whether 
we are of sober mind, it is unto you.” Are not these plural pro- 
nouns used in a conventional sense? Are they used to associate 
himself with an “order of men”? No man dare say that in any of 
these quotations does Paul use the plural pronouns in any but a 
conventional sense, and only to designate himself, then by what 
authority does any one say that, inthe same letter and in the same 


chapter as the last two, he departs from his previous style, and 
uses them to connect with himself an “order of men”? There 
is no authority for the supposition; there is no truth in the state- 
ment, 


His other premise is, that as there is only one Bible, so there 
is only one Christian ministry. He says: “If no man, or body of 
men, can, in our modern age, make a book to take the place of the 
Bible, is there any more authority in any man or body of men to 
originate a new Christian ministry?” Assuredly not. The relig- 
ious organization with which he is connected, claims the right to 
make a new Bible. It has admitted that the Bible contains a 
command for every believer to be immersed, the Established Church 
says it has the right to change “immerse” to “sprinkle.” Is not 
that making a new Bible? ‘The Bible speaks only of elders or 
overseers and deacons, teachers and prophets, it has added priests, 
arch-deacons, arch-bishops and deans. Is not this making a new 
Bible? It enjoins the sprinkling of infants, when it says there is 
no express command or legitimate inferrence in the Bible for the 
practice. Is not that making a new Bible? [t enjoins its different 
“orders of clergy” to officiate in certain peculiar garments, and go 
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through certain posturing in public worship, or be expelled from 
the ministry, and admits that the Bible is silent on these matters. 
Is not this making a new Bible? 

But, is the Christian ministry those who are successors of the 
apostles by unbroken succession? Have the apostles any succes- 
sors? Who are Christian ministers? Correct answers to these 
three questions settle the whole matter. 

If the second question is answered negatively, then the first 
question is answered negatively also. Have the apostles any suc- 
cessors? The Greek word that is Anglicized into “apostle’’, at the 
time the New Testament was written, had a definite and well un- 
derstood meaning. It meant a messenger, ambassador, an envoy. 
It meant this, and nothing more. Jesus selected twelve men to be 
his official messengers to the world. The message for them to de- 
liver was the gospel. One of these twelve was a traitor, and the 
eleven, by casting lots, selected one to take his place. These men 
were to deliver the message as they received it from the lips of 
Jesus. No one was qualified to be of this number except he had 
received the message from Jesus and had seen his works. When 
the inspired eleven would select a successor to Judas, Peter said, 
and what he said was not denied: “Of the men therefore which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto the day that he was received up from us, of these must one 
become a witness with us of his resurrection.” It will be seen 
from this, that Peter and the others thought that their special 
mission and function was to “become a witness of his resurrec- 
tion.” This is the only instance in the New Testament where a 
successor to an apostle was selected, although several vacancies 
had occurred before the book was completed. If successors were 
necessary and were selected, is it not strange that no other in- 
stance is mentioned? It may be answered that one example is as 
good as a thousand. We cheerfully admit it, and, therefore, claim 
that this example covers the whole ground. From this example 
we are compelled to admit that no one could be a successor to an 
apostle who had not been present with Jesus from his baptism by 
John up to the time of his ascension. 

These men were special messengers and ambassadors to deliv- 
era specific message and to do acertain work. When they de- 
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livered that message and did that work, their official work was 
done, and there could be no successors. There is no statement in 
the New Testament that the apostles had authority to delegate 
their work to any one, nor an example that they did so. Their 
commission was to bear witness to what they had seen and heard. 
‘An eye-witness can not put a successor upon the stand to testify 
to what the witness had seen aud heard. During the lite-time of 
some of the apostles there were men laboring to convert the world, 
preaching the gospel and immersing believers; but we have no in- 
timation that they were regarded as successors to the apostles, or 
that any apostle selected and set them apart to the work. Surely it 
will not be claimed that Apollos was “ordained” by any apostle, and 
still less will it be claimed that the men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
who preached at Antioch (Acts 11:20,21!), had been “ordained” 
by the apostles or by their authority. The preaching of these 
men was endorsed by the apostles, after they had preached of their 
own accord, and we are, therefore, warranted in concluding that 
every Christian man who can, is authorized to preach and immerse. 
There is not an example in the New Testament of a man's being 
“ordained” to preach and immerse; but the record is, that the dis- 
ciples went everywhere preaching the Word. 

Have we not shown conclusively that in the very nature of 
the case, the twelve apostles could nut have successors, for their 
commission was for them to testify to what they had seen and 
heard? Have we not, also, shown conclusively, that men preach- 
ed and immersed withovt the knowledge of the apostles, and that 
the apostles endorsed the practice? Have we not, in addition, that 
under the immediate supervision of the apostles, the disciples 
preached wherever they went, and that they received no ordina- 
tion? Our author continues: “Whenever and wherever any man 
assumes the functions of this office, he must dare to say, he must 
be able to say: ‘Now then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead.’ 
When one claiming to be an ambassador of Christ calls upon his 
fellow men to repent and turn to God, they have good reason to 
ask not only if he have authority from Christ to make this call, 
but also if on their compliance with it, he have any authority to 
assure them of the divine forgiveness. .They may say, they would 
say, if they were thoroughly in earnest: ‘This is a matter of life 
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and death with us: we can not see (tod; we cannot hear his voice; 
He is in Heaven, far above all creatures, but we feel that we are 
sinners againt Him, and that we deserve His wrath. Have you 
any authority from Him to assure us of His forgiveness? Can 
you give us any trustworthy title to salvation from the penalties 
of our sinfulness?’” 

Is not this a wonderful misconception of God’s relation and 
dealing with men? The New Testament is God’s Word; through 
it he is speaking to saint and sinner. No man calling upon his 
fellow men to become disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, is doing 
so in his own name; nor is he claiming any authority to forgive 
sins or to receive them into the Kingdom of God’s dear Son. 
These men are only repeating the facts, the promises and the 
threats that are contained in the New Testament. They are mak- 
ing no promises of salvation, they are only repeating the promises 
made by the Lord Jesus. ‘The sinner could read the promise just 
as well as to hear it. The man who repeats the promise has noth- 
ing to do with the fulfillment of the promise. The sinner will not 
ask the preacher if he have authority to make this call, for 
the preacher does not make the call himself, he merely repeats the 
call, The sinner will not ask the preacher, if, on their compliance 
with it, he have any authority to assure them of the divine forgive- 
ness. He of himself has no assurance to give, but he can repeat 
the assurance given by Jesus in his inspired Word. The sinner 
will not say, ‘We can not hear his voice”, for they have his Word, 
and he speaks through his Word, and only through his Word. 
The sinner can hear his voice just as much as the saint, and he 
must hear it before he can become a child of God. The sinner 
will not say to the preacher: “Can you give us any trustworthy 
title to salvation from the penalties of our sinfulness?” The 
preacher does not forgive sins, but God. He can repeat the 
promise of salvation, but he can not give a promise. No man who 
understands the Word of God would ever say to sinners, “that he 
was commissioned”, more than any other Christian, “to administer 
a sacrament to admit them into His church”; but our author says 
that every legitimate ‘‘minister” can and will say it. He can re- 
peat the conditions of pardon and assist the sinner in complying 
with the terms, just as any other Christian man, and no more. 

“This is a matter of life and death with us”, that you, the 
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“preacher”, the “minister”, are authorized to immerse us; we must 
be satisfied as to your authority; so our author would have the 
sinner speak. He goes on to say: “Now, when these questions 
are asked, it is difficult to see how a satisfactory reply can be 
made, except by adducing the original commission of Christ to his 
apostles, together with reasonable evidence that the ordination has 
come by legitimate historieal succession from that commission.” 
There can be no trouble to produce the original commission of 
Christ to the apostles, but it will be impossible for any man to 
show an unbroken succession of ordinations from the apostles to 
himself. We say it is impossible to do this, because it is impossi- 
ble to show that the apostles ever ordained any successors to them- 
selves, except a successor to Judas Iscarot. The succession cannot 
be shown, because it never commenced. 

If the validity of the immersion depends upon the uninter- 
rupted chain of ordination in the administrator, must not every 
person who desires to be immersed inquire and examine for him- 
self into the truth of the claim? The applicant for immersion 
must always ask the ‘Minister’, “Are you legally ordained ?”, and 
must be shown the proof. If he is presented with a certificate of 
ordination from Bishop A., the candidate must be satisfied of 
Bishop A’s ordination, and so on for every step back to the 
apostles, for it is “to him a matter of life and death”, that the 
succession is unbroken. No man can find an unbroken chain, 
but even if it could be found, not one person in every thousand 
has the intellectual culture to make the investigation, and must 
these nine hundred and ninety-nine persons go to the grave with- 
out a hope of immortality, because they were unable to decide upon 
the legal ordination of some one to immerse them? If the question 
of the ordination of the administrator of the immersion is a 
question of life and death, it will not do to decide it upon the 
statement of any individual, for some men, even some of those 
whom the anthor would claim to be in the line, are bad men, and 
might, for personal considerations, deceive the applicant. Each 
person must decide for himself, and woe unto the learned or the 
unlearned if he makes a wrong decision! The Roman Catholic 
authorities, who claim to be in the line, deny that the “Ministers” 
of the Established Church are in the line. We read no where in 
the New Testament of a special class of disciples haying the ex- 
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clusive privilege of immersing, but we do read that the disciples 
went every where preaching the Word and immersing. We read 
in history that for several centuries there was no distinction be- 
tween the clergy and laity, that all who desired preached and im- 
mersed, and that it was personal ambition thal. established the dis- 
tinction. Let us go back to the practice of the apostolic age and 
the century following, and cease these unwarranted and silly pre- 
tentions. 


PURE SPEECH. 
We copy this from an exchange, a weekly religious paper, pro- 
fessing to be devoted to pure speech. 


“Thos. Hodge, of Chicago, well known to many of our readers, 
member of the West Side congregation, writes: ‘Our church is 
booming. The ‘Genera! Hustler’ is six and a half feet high, and 
has a stiff back hone. Doubtless he locks upward and higher be- 
cause he is the servant of all.’” 

When professed Christians can use such language in writing, 
and a religious paper can be found to publish it, surely the Savior 
upon the cross is seen very dimly, and the gospel heard very in- 
distinctly. 

“CALLING A MINISTER.” 

“There are three things of cardinal importance in choosing a 
pastor.” “Prayer”; “not to coyet or endeavor to entice a good 
preacher from any other pulpit”; and “not to invite men to 
hold protracted meetings with a view to their employment as 
pastors.” 

We copy this, heading and all, from another weekly exchange, 
that makes the same claim as the preceding. Will the editor 
please give us chapter and verse in the New Testament, where an 
evangelist, was ever called a “pastor”, and where any but the 


overseers of the congregation were called its “pastors.” While he is 
looking up his authorities, will he also give us the chapter and 
verse where any congregation ever chuse or called un evangelist to 
come tv them, to be their preacher, to deliver two discourses a 
week, look after their spiritual condition, taking the general oyer- 
sight of them, make pastoral visits, visit the sick, preach funeral 
discourses and “solemnize the rites of matrimony”? Such speech 
and practice is becoming familiar to us, and we desire to know the 
ground upon which the editor stands. We hope he will speak 
out, and if he finds any difficulty in finding his authority, we may 
be able to assist him. 
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A MIRACLE NO VIOLATION OF NATURAL LAW. 

(We make the foliowing extract from an article in the last 
November number of The Microcosm, written by Thomas Munnell, 
one of our valued contributors.) 


The eyident trend of al! the best thought of the day is to dis- 
pense with the supposed impassable gulf lying between the physi- 
cal and the spiritual hemispheres, uot by throwing any artificial 
bridges over the chasm, but by revealing to our wondering eyes 
the natural bridge that always has been there—or rather by show- 
ing that there never was such a chasm as has been supposed. 
Hence, the law of continuity from the nadir to the zenith of crea- 
tion may be easily believed in, especially when Substantialism sur- 
veys the frontiers of the two great hemispheres of nature. Some 
of these laws we partially understand; some are entirely out of our 
reach. We know enough of the law of gravitation to avail our- 
selves of its power as a mechanical force. Hence, it is no miracle 
to employ this force in turning a water-wheel or in the ascent of 
a bailoon, but there are laws no doubt that belong to the upper 
regions of even physical nature, of which we know nothing, and 
of which we have no command. The use of such physical laws 
would be superhuman, and therefore to us miraculous. The 
command of any of these higher physical laws would be as mirac- 
ulous as if it were a violation of some law of nature. 

It is wholly unnecessary to do any violence to nature in order 
to secure a miracle. Miracles were intended as credentials to em- 
bassadors to this world from a foreign court, and the evidential 
value of a superhuman work performed in obedience to some higher 
natural law is just as great as if it had been performed in contra- 
vention of some law. If water was turned into wine in the exer- 
cise of a higher natural Jaw, of which man has nocommand what- 
ever, it shows that Jesus was not a mere man just as well as if he 
had violated a dozen laws to accomplish it. Are we sure that all 
the natural forces that make wine are pent up in the grape-vine? 
It was a miracle to make iron swim in the shape of Elisha’s ax, 
but it is no miracle to make it swim in the shape of a ship’s hull. 
Iron on water acts differently under different conditions, and so 
water under one condition may remain simple water, but 
under another may turn to wine, and the latter result be just as 
natural as the former. A miracle is therefore not necessarily anti- 
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natural nor supernatural, but need only to be superhuman to 
secure all the evidential force a violation of nature could produce. 
Assuming that it was unnecessary for Jesus to call upon any law in 
the spiritual realm to make the wine, his command of that which 
is not in human power in the physical proves him to be superhu- 
man and the Sent of God. 

This doctrine in regard to miracles may not be free from 
objection, but it was fully developed by the writer nine years ago, 
in the Christian Quarterly, and still retains its hold upon my own 
mind. A certain class of scientists have always made objection 
to the miraculous in religion on the ground of the inviolability of 
the laws of nature, and surely we are under no obligation to sad- 
dle religion with a load which it need not carry. 

If, as Substantialism teaches, all physical substances are reg- 
ularly graded from the coarset to the finest—from the rock, soil, 
tree and water to the gasses, electricity, magnetism, etc. - -if water 
analyzed into its invisible elements sends them back where they 
came from among “the things which do not appear”, Heb. i.8, and 
if one analysis and refinement after another shades off till it 
touches the boundaries of vital life, thought, mind and spirit, it 
will not be difficult to accept the doctrine of the continuity of law 
as taught by Mr. Drummond. 

As no human eye can take in all the degrees on the Zodiac at 
once, sono human intellect will ever understand all the laws of 
nature, and it is not worth while to assume that Jesus had to 
master any of these laws in opening the eyes of the blind or walk- 
ing on the sea. Nature is all of a piece, from the lowest to the 
highest, and the identity of law throughout is no improbability, 
and therefore the miraculous need not be anti-natural; for just as 
we call upon dynamite to do what other physical forces are un- 
able to do without arraying one force against another, so Jesus 
could employ some higher natural force to accomplish what the 
forces with which we are acquainted are utterly unable to do. 
Therefore, a miracle is no violation of natural law; the harmony 
between the physical and the spiritual departments of nature is 
complete, while the apparent conflict between them arises only 
from our comparative ignorance of both. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

(The following article was printed in the Homiletic Review, 
as written by Prof. I. B. Grubbs, D. D., and was copied into the 
Disciple of Christ,and in it I. B. Grubbs is published as a D. D. 
I. B. Grubb is nota D.D., and he isdoing himself an injustice to per- 
mit the Homiletic Review to so publish, and The Disciple of Christ 
is doing an injustice to him to copy and republish the D. D. J. B. 
Grubbs is not a D. D.) 


It is too much the habit of expositors and theologians to re- 
gard the Epistle to the Romans as a theological treatise, dealing 
systematically with the topics cf justification, sanctification, and 
glorification. Properly understood, however, we can see in it only 
a profound and overwhelming polemic against a pernicious error, 
which would subvert the whole remedial system. This opposition 
colors, in a measure, the contents of every section of the Epistle. 
Throughout, a broad and striking contrast runs between the prin- 
ciple advocated and the theory opposed. By affirming of the Gos- 
pel (i. 16), that “it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one who believes,” the apostle lays down the fundamental doc- 
trine which he intends to develop and establish against the legal- 
istic claims and pretentions of the Jews. The Gospel versus the 
Law is the one theme of which he never loses sight in the elabora- 
tion of the details of this wonderful production. But this great 
generic antithesis of the Epistle involves a number of subordinate 
contrasts. In the predicate of the fundamental and all-compre- 
hensive proposition above quoted from (i. 16), there are no 
less than five cardinal terms, key-words, which already suggest a 
five-fold antithesis between grace and legalism, between Christi- 
anity and Judaism. Let us study these broad differences in the 
light of the Apostle’s own development of his great theme in the 
course of the Epistle. 

1. When it is said that the Gospel is “the power of God unto 
salvation’’, etc., we have a hint as to the weakness of the law in 
reference to the great end here mentioned. This contrast is 
brought out fully and clearly in chap. viii. 2-4, “What the law 
could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh, 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.” Here, 
unmistakably, we have gospel power versus legal weakness, as 
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regards the salvation of men. God himself is powerless to save 
any one righteously except through the gracious provisions of the 
Gospel of His Son, whom He accordingly “set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins, that he might be just and the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus” (vii. 26). What asplendid poirt the 
Apostle has made in this first contrast for the Gospel of Christ 
against Judaic legalism! 

2. The next important word in the statement of the Apostle’s 
theme shows that the saving power of the Gospel is altogether 
divine. It is “the power of God.” ‘We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of us.’ He who wins souls in the presentation of the 
Gospel, the simple truth as it is in Jesus, is wielding a power, not 
human, but Divine; and the resulting justification before God is 
based, not on the righteousness of man, “but the righteous- 
ness of God.” Here, now, we have the second subordinate 
antithesis of the Apostle’s great theme—a contrast which is 
fully presented in chap. x. 3, and other passages. Of the Jews 
the Apostle says, that “they, being igncrant of God’s right- 
eousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted to the righteousness of God.” This difference 
is forcibly presented in Phil. iii. 7-9: ‘“‘What things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but refuse, that I may win Christ, and be found 
in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” Thus, then, as opposed to human rigbteous- 
ness, “which is of the !aw,” stands the Divine righteousness of the 
Gospel. It is easy, too, to see how the Apostle can speak of legal 
righteousness, or justification by law, as human. It is only on 
the ground of merit that law can justify. If, then, a man could 
merit his acceptance with God, his justification would not be due 
to the gracious “power of God”, but would rest upon his own in- 
herent goodness. The difference, therefore, between legalism and 
Christianity is broadly measured by the difference between the 
human and the Divine. 
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3. We come next to a grand word which points to a differ- 
ence of results. The Gospel is the “power of God unto salvation.” 
As regards this great end, we have seen “what the law could not 
do in that it was weak through the flesh.” But as regards the 
very opposite result, condemnation and death, it has, indeed, tre- 
mendous power. Hear the Apostle in chap. vii. 9,10, as to this 
effect of the law in the absence of grace, “I was alive without the 
law once. But when the commandment came sin revived and I died. 
And the commandment which was for life I found to be unto 
death.” Hence, he elsewhere (II Cor. iii. 6, '7) describes it as “the 
letter” that “killeth”, as “the ministration of death written and 
engraven in stones.” Its fearful dictum is: “Cursed in every one 
who continues not in all the things which are written in the book 
of the law to dothem.” Thus the only hope for man with his im- 
perfections, is to pass from under a mere legal system, which can 
only justify the sinless, to a dispensativn of grace, which is clothed 
with divine power to “justify the ungodly.” ‘l'o the heart in this 
new attitude sweetly comes the blessed assurance, rich with com- 
forting power: “Sin shall not have dominion over you, for you 
are not under the law, but under grace.” Here it might be well 
to observe that the redeemed, though not under the mural law of 
God as “the ministration of condemnation”, are, nevertheless, for- 
ever under it as an imperishable principle of obligation and au- 
thority. In iii. 31, the Apostle found it necessary to guard this 
point: “Do we, then, make void the law through faith? God 
forbid: yea, we establish the law.” The abrogation of the law 
through the Gospel is really its fulfillment—the one and the other 
in varying points of view. As a code possessing the power to 
curse, it has for the redeemed been “done away.” As eternally 
clothed with power to command, it has been magnified and 
honored. 

4. We might infer from the very nature of the system of grace, 
that its offer of mercy to the needy, sons of men would be univer- 
sal. As God without the Gospel would be powerless to save any, 
so, on the other hand, with its rich provisions of grace, He is able 
to save all who are willing to be saved. The Gospel is ‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one who believes.” The Jew, with 
his legalistic training and his consequent exclusiveness, could not 
understand the universality of grace. If legal justification had 
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been possible to man at all, we know well from the history of the 
race that only a few cases of rare personal excellency could set up 
a plausible claim to divine acceptance on this footing, and, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, “there is none righteous’ —as the law in its 
demand for absolute moral perfection requires—‘no, not one.” 
But the Jew, in his delusion, supposed that he had kept the law 
sufficiently to stand before God in the strength of his own right- 
eousness, and he very naturally limited the favor of God to legal- 
istic worshippers, and looked upon all others as inevitably doomed 
to death without mercy. Now, the argument of the Epistle to the 
Romans, in dispe!ling this double delusion, enables us to discern the 
broad contrast between the universality of grace and the exclu- 
siveness of legalism. Hear the Apostle in chap. iii. 21-23 on this 
interesting point: “But now the rightvousness of God without 
the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets: 
even the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ 
unto all and upon all them that believe; for there is no difference: 
for all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” Here we 
see that just as all are equally in need, so has provision been 
equally made for all. And this characteristic feature of the 
Gospel, the universalism of its gracious offer of salvation, is em- 
phasized throughout the Epistle. We are again and again re- 
minded that this blessedness cometh not upon the circumcision 
only, but upon the uncircumcision also; that “the same God over 
all is rich unto all who call upon him,” and that, consequently, 
“whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved” — 
the calling to be done, of course, in accordance with His own 
divine direction. 


5. But in the light of these and other passages, we find con- 
ditionality, as well as universality, in the Gospel. To this, indeed, 
the fifth important term in the predicate of the grand proposition 
of the Epistle emphatically points. The Gospel is “the power of 
God unto salvation to every one who believes.” And at this point 
the involved contrast between the Gospel and the law is the sig- 
nificant antithesis of faith and works, so extensively developed and 
so conspiciously held up to our view in this Epistle. The dictum 
of the law is: “Do this and thou shall live.” The maxim of the 
Gospel is: “The just shall live by faith.” Doing is the ground 
of legal justification. Believing is the condition of gracious justi- 
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fication. The radical opposition between these, together with the 
inapplicability of the former to man as a sinful being, undergoes 
thoruugh discussion, especially in the third and fourth chapters, 
and reappears in different forms in subsequent parts of the Epistle. 
But in what precisely consists this opposition, this irreconcilable 
difference between legalistic doing and evangelical believing? We 
must be permitted to say that great injustice has often been done 
to the Apostle’s argument touching this contrast. While ener- 
getically opposing a justification meritoriously grounded on works, 
and earnestly advocating a justification graciously conditioned on 
faith, would he advocate a justification grounded on faith, or 
oppose a justification which is merely conditioned on works pro- 
duced by faith? The works of legalistic morality, on the ground 
of which the Jews sought justification, had no Christ, nor grace, 
nor faith in them. “If they who are of the law be heirs, faith is 
made void and the promise of no effect” (iv. 14). But the Apostle, 
both in the beginning and at the end of this Epistle, avers that 
the Gospel is ‘made known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith.” This obedience as springing from faith is never placed 
by the Apostle in antithesis with faith or represented as making 
it void. Of Abraham’s obedience growing out of his faith the 
Apostle James says: ‘“Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect?” Here, then, are 
“works” by which faith is not “made void”, but rather ‘made per- 
fect”, and on these justification may be graciously conditioned, as 
well as on faith itself, as a principle. The fact is, justification is 
thus conditioned on the obedience of faith by Paul himself, in the 
very argument under consideration (iv. 12). From this passage 
we can see that those are reckoned as Abraham’s children by faith 
who not merely belieye, but who also “walk in the steps of that 
faith” which he possessed—the faith which led him to step without 
faltering along the path of obedience. Thus, in Paul’s great anti- 
thesis of faith and works, faith includesmore than the mere act of 
believing; it comprehends also its own manifestation in outward 
activity, its perfection in “the obedience of faith”, while the 
“works” standing in opposition are the meritorious elements of a 
sinless life, on which alone legal justification can repose. 

Now, the development and elucidation of this whole radical 
contrast between the righteousness of the law and the righteous- 
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ness of faith, in opposition to the Jewish theory of justification, 
oceupy the Apostle’s attention up to the end of the eighth chap- 
ter, while the three chapters immediately following apply the 
principles thus previously established, so as to explain the reject~ 
ion of the Jews and the acceptance of Gentiles. The remainder 
of the Epistle is mainly hortatory and practical. Its unity in the 
doctrinal and argumentative portions is manifest to the close 
student. Those who suppose that the author drops the subject of 
justification and takes up that of sanctification at the beginning 
of the sixth chapter, overlook, in the first place, the fact that the 
Apostle merely pauses at that point to consider an objection that 
some might raise against his doctrine of justification, as affording 
encouragement to sin, since it offers mercy and hope to “the un- 
godly”, and teaches that where sin abounds grace abounds much 
more. They fail to observe, in the second place, that the Apostle 
is again on the subject of justification in the seventh chapter and 
subsequent passages, only under different aspects. In the seventh 
chapter, for example, he shows that even the Christian has need of 
constant access to the fountain of grace for the cancellation of 
transgressions. When the argument displaces in thought, for a 
moment, Christ and redemption through Him, and, as a conse- 
quence, makes the anxious soul cry out, “Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ we can see most clearly how hopeless 
would every one be, whether Christian or other, who is left under 
law without grace. And it is only on this condition that the 
argument in the seventh of Romans has any force in its aim to 
draw away the Jew from his legalism to “the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus.” Taking into consideration this essential element 
of the Apostle’s reasoning, we can easily see how the description 
given in the latter part of the chapter can apply to alb men, 
whether regenerate or unregenerate. Take not merely the “babe 
in Christ”, but the spiritually grown, and strip him of the re- 
sources of grace for the cancellation of sin, and he, too, though he 
be an apostle, must say, ‘‘Wretched man that Iam! Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” But “in Christ”, or 
“under grace”, there is no wretchedness of despair, no “captivity 
to the law of sin.” Hence the Apostle, having shown the abso- 
lute and constant need of Christ on the part of all men, says in 
the beginning of the eighth chapter, “There is therefore now no 
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condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus; for the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ has made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” It is only by confounding the objective difference be- 
tween the state under grace and the state under the law, with the 
‘subjective difference between the regenerate and unregenerate, that 
perplexity has arisen as to the application of the description given 
in the seventh chapter. It holds good without reference to the 
latter distinction, but not without reference to the former. 

As already intimated, the Apostle, after completing his dis- 
cussion of the radical contrast between the law and the Gospel, 
applies in chapters ix-xi, the great principles developed by him to 
the dealings of God with both Jews and Gentiles, so as to explain 
the rejection of the former and the acceptance of the latter. In 
doing this he makes great use especially of the two evangelical 
principles of universality and conditionality. Right here we 
must call attention to a curious anomaly in a prevalent interpreta- 
tion of much that is said in this part of the Epistle. Instead of 
applying these principles, which he had so clearly established and 
so earnestly advocated in the previous part of the Epistle, the 
Apostle is represented, by the exposition referred to, as now 
contending for a theory of unconditioral exclusiveism, wholly at 
war with the conditional universalism of the Gospel, and substan- 
‘tially identical with the narrow Jewish scheme of limited bless- 
ing which he had so vigorously combated. Paul isthus turned com- 
pletely against himself under Calvinistic exegesis. Had we space 
at command it could easily be shown, under a rigid and faithful 
application of the laws of hermeneutics, that the several passages 
supposed to favor the Calvinistic view, merely teach the absence 
of all meritorious claims upon man’s part by which God would be 
brought under obligation to bestow His blessings. They demon- 
strate the freeness of His grace and the sovereignty cf His power 
in dispensing his mercy to the needy, without respect of persons. 
And this very freeness of His mercy implies its accessibility and 
openness to all, in such terms as in His uncontrolled liberty He 
may freely appoint. In the exercise of this absolute freedom He 
is no more bound by eternal decrees than by any legal claims. 
Through “the redemption which is in Christ Jesus” He is free to 
“have mercy upon all”, on the conditions which He is free to 
erdain without any restraint whatever. Hence the tremendous 
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force of the final reference (chap. x. 11-13) to the universality 
and conditionality of the grace of God: “The Scripture saith, 
Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed. For there is 
no difference between the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all who call upon him. For whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

Thus the annihilation of all human claims, through the de- 
monstration of God’s absolute freedom and sovereignty in the be- 
stowment of blessings, affords no evidence of arbitrariness in the 
Divine procedure, nor yields any proof of unconditional, personal 
election. On the contrary, the universal freeness of His grace 
implies, as we have seen, the very reverse. “Behold, therefore, the 
goodness and severity of God: on those who fell, severity; but 
towards thee, goodness, if thou continue in His goodness: other- 
wise thou also shalt be cut off. And they, if they abide not still 
in unbelief, shall be graffed in; for God is able to graff them in 
again.”—Homiletic Review. 


JERUSALEM. 

(We preseni to our readers the following article, written by 
Selah Merrill, U.S. Consul at Jerusalem, taken from that valua- 
ble periodical, The Old Testament Student, for November, 1825¢ 
It is probabiy the latest and most accurate description, as far as 
it goes, of the historic city ). 


‘ 


: 
: 
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Many persons who visit Jerusalem are no doubt disappointed 
because the actual city which they behold is so unlike the ideal 
one which they have pictured to themselves. With a few, disap- 
pointment arises from shecr ignorance of what they had a right to 
expect, and for this they have no one but themselves to blame. 
Jerusalem is not a cily of broad streets, beautiful gardens, fine 
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houses, elegant suburbs with lovely promenades, grand hotels, 
theatres and attractive places of entertainment. Travelers who 
expect to find any of these things in Jerusalem, simply show that 
they lave read nothing about the place; and if their object in 
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coming here is chiefly to enjoy them as they would douta pleasure 


resort in Europe, they certainly oaght never to come. Strange as 
it may seem, such travelers appear from time to time in the Holy 
City; but fortunately tor the reputation of the countries from which 
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they come, the number is small. Having seen thousands of 
travelers to the Holy Land, it gives me pleasure to testify that the 
large majority of them come with an earnest desire to learn all 
they can of this wonderful country. At the same time, many of 
these very persons do themselves an injustice, because they have 
failed to study carefully, before coming here, at least one of the 
many books descriptive of the place and scenes which they intend 
to visit. 

Formerly, before so many buildings were erected on the west 
of the city, Jerusalem presented a very imposing aspect to those 
who approached it from that direction. Now, to one euming on 
the Jaffa Road, at the very point, about a mile out, where other- 
wise the walls and minarets would begin to be seen, a row of 
modern houses on either side of the street, mostly occupied by 
Jews, here and there a few dirty shops kept by Jews, and the lofty 
Russian buildings in the foreground, are the chief objects that 
meet the eye; and these certainly do not awaken any wonderful 
emotions, perhaps not even the slightest degree of enthusiasm. 

The case would be different were one to approach the city 
from the north, that is, from the direction of Nablous or Shechem. 
New buildings are being erected northwest and north of the city; 
but because the ground in that quarter is comparatively low, they 
can never obstruct the view of Jerusalem itself. From this direc- 
tion Titus, at the head of the fifth, twelfth and fifteenth legions, 
approached the city. These encamped on Scopus, which is directly 
north of Jerusalem, and looked down upon the massive walls 
which they had come to overthrow and the proud structure of the 
Temple which they had come to destroy. 

If ever a railroad is built between Jaffa and Jerusalem, it will 
be a pity if the Jerusalem depot cannot be located at this point,. 
since, although it is a mile from the city, it commands such a 
splendid view ot the town that even those who are not subject to 
impressions would find themselves deeply moved, were they to have 
this scene brought suddenly before them. Soon after Titus 
reached Scopus, the tenth legion came up by the way of Jericho, 
and camped on the Mount of Olives. From this direction the 
view, although unlike that from the north, is still very imposing. 
Coming form the south, or Bethlehem, the aspect of the city is 
wholly changed—grandeur has given place to the picturesque. 
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What is the advantage in coming to Jerusalem? Very few 
things can be pointed out as having actually existed in the time 
of Christ. We have the rock beneath the Mosque of Omar, where. 
the Temple actually stood. We can certainly point to the location 
of the Castle of Antonia, where Paul was confined before being taken 
to Cesarea-on-the-Sea. We can point out the old stones of Herod’s 
Temple, where the Jews wail over the sanctuary fallen in the dust 
and trodden down. We can show the pillars of the double and 
triple gates of the Temple area, through which our Lord must 
have passed. Moreover, we can point out the site and some of 
the stones of the Tower of Herod, which was called “Hippicus”, 
in the castle near the Jaffa gate. Perhaps, beside these, a few 
other objects of minor importance can be shown as genuine relics 
of nineteen centuries ago; but all else is changed. Everything 
is unreal, unsatisfactory, disappointing, and even disgusting, and 
leads us away from the Master, rather than brings us into closer 
communion with Him. Simply as a city, Jerusalem is not worth 
a trip across an ocean and a continent to visit it. But in its 
sacred and historical associations, for which chiefly it should be 
visited, no other city on earth can be compared with it. Even 
the dinginess and filth of its narrow streets, the wretchedness of 
its modern houses, and the misery, ignorance, and degradation of 
its present inhabitants, are not looked upon in vain by the devout 
traveler, since these forbidding objects teach what a mighty moral 
and physical purification is needed before this city can become 
again the “joy of the whole earth.” 

I have referred to the view from Scopus, and [I am sure that 
the most satisfactory thing the traveler can do is to go entirely 
around the walls of the city, and later to make a wider circuit, and 
view Jerusalem from all the hill tops, north, east, south and west, 
from which it is visible. Hinnom, Kedron, the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, the Mount of Olives, the Plain of Rephaim, the home of 
the prophet Samuel, the camps of the Roman legions, the camps 
of the crusading armies, the site of the Temple, the place of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, the burial place of Herod the (ireal, the Dead 
Sea, the Jordan, the Plain of Jericho, the Mountains of Moab, 
Nebo, the River Jabbok, the Gilead Hills,—these names bring be- 
fore the reader’s mind but a portion of the places and scenes of 
historical events that are brought under the eye as one looks 
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Abroad, say from the top of Olivet. What a place are the slopes 
and summit of this mountain for re-reading the Bible! It becomes 
“new version”, more vivid and impressive than any that the 
choicest and most devout scholarship can possibly produce. 

These remarks will indicate the direction in which the Chris- 
tian will find his chief advantage in visiting Jerusalem. 

It is true that one may have special tastes which he wishes to 
cultivate, or to gratify, by a visit to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 
He may wish to study the manners and customs, the dress and 
daily life of the present inhabitaats, in order to illustrate those of 
Bible times. He may wish to study the habits of the birds and 
animals which enliven the dead hillsides and plains, or to collect 
the flowers which in the spring literally carpet the fields. He may 
wish to study languages, and as there are no less than thirty-five 
spoken here, his opportunity, in this respect, is of the rarest kind. 
He may wish tostudy the site and structure of the temple, and the 
topography of the ancient city, and in this line, he will find a mal- 
titude of problems that will try his patience and vex his soul. 
Again, he may be wasting his mental energies on the question 
whether oriental Christianity and the oriental churches may not 
be wonderfully fine things, if only they could be subjected to slight 
modifications and improvements; here he would be brought face 
to face with these oriental churches and Christians, and it is more 
than probable that afew weeks or months of actual contact would 
suffice to restore him to bis right mind on this plausible but delu- 
sive subject. When one can pick up a dry bone in the street, and 
by his breath clothe it with flesh and life, then he may think of 
undertaking to reform these oriental churches. 

Questions are frequently asked as to the population of Jeru- 
salem at the present time. No definite answer can be given as 
might be done in the case of an American city or town, still it is 
possible to arrive at the approximate number. In some American 
papers which reach me from time to time, I see the wildest state- 
ments as to the inhabitants of this city, the number varying from 
50,000 to 150,000 Jews alone. 


It belongs to the duties of this Consulate to report to Wash- 
ington the number of inhabitants in Jerusalem, and for this pur- 
pose we take the greatest care to ascertain the facts of the case 
within a reasonable degree of certainty; but, as there is no census, 
exact results cannot be obtained. 
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The present population we place at about 42,000; of this num- 
ber one-half are Jews, one-fourth Christians, and one-fourth 
Moslems. Probably the Christians, including Protestants and all 
the nominal Christian sects, are a little less than one-fourth, the 
Moslems nearly one fourth, and the Jews a little more than one- 
half. During the past five years there has been a great increase 
in the Jewish population, no less than ten thousand having ar- 
rived in Palestine. Not all of this numberremain, nor do they all 
settle in Jerusalem. Hebron, Safed and Tiberias, because they are 
sacred cities, and Jaffa, because it has business and commerce, re- 
ceive each their share, although by tar the larger number crowd 
into the Holy City. 

Although the city is small, the habits of Orientals are such 
that a limited amount of house room will accommodate a large 
number of people. A single family, numbering from four to eight 
persons, will manage to live in a single room. It will be under- 
stood that such rooms are not crowded with all kinds of furniture. 
There will be a large divan,a miniature table (possibly), and a 
hole in the wall, where the quilts are stuffed out of sight during 
the day. These are spread on the divan and floor at night, for the 
family to sleep upon. In a corner of the court outside, the family 
will do its cooking. This describes the way in which hundreds of 
families exist; at the same time, there are many families that have 
two or three small rooms which they can call their own. 

A large number of houses in Jerusalem are only one story 
high. Could the houses throughout the city be raised to two 
stories in height, they would accommodate twice the present num- 
ber of inhabitants. Again, there must be within the walls as 
many as forty and perhaps more than forty acres of ground, not 
including, of course, the vacant space in the Temple area around 
the Mosque of Omar, that are not occupied by houses and not 
built upon in any way: so that, were all the ground covered with 
houses, and these raised to a height of two or three stories each, 
Jerusalem, small as it is, could easily accommodate 100,000 or 150,- 
000 people. The convents,—Latin or Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Russian, and the Armenian,—seem to occupy but a very small 
space, compared with the entire extent of the city; but, together, 
I think they can stow away 15,000 or 20,000 pilgrims, without 
special discomfort. It happens that the largest number of Chris- 
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tian pilgrims are in the city at Easter, and about that time, on ac- 
count of the Neby Musa festival, the largest number of Moham- 
medan pilgrims are also here. The number of the latter varies, 
from year to year, from 6,000 to 12,000. At that season, the 
streets during the day are crowded, because they are narrow and 
everybody is on the go; but at night all this throng disappears, 
and it is to be supposed that they find sufficient food and shelter. 

There are no rules by which one can judge the capacity of an 
oriental city. A standing puzzle in Josephus is in regard to the 
number of people present in Jerusalem at the time of the siege 
under Titus, and in my judgment it is a question that can never 
be decided. 

But even if these 42,000 or 45,000 people who livein Jerusa- 
lem find sleeping places, how do they obtain sufficient food to eat? 
This is the great wonder, when one reflects upon the means and 
character of the inhabitants, taking both Jews and Gentiles together. 
There are no manufactories here, and no productive industries of 
any kind. The people, for the most part, are poor. Old Moslem 
families that two or three generations ago had ample means, have 
now nearly exhausted their inherited wealth, and are obliged to 
economize in the most rigid manner, in order to live. Half the 
Jewish population merely exist on the verge of starvation and 
beggary. ‘They go about the streets filthy, haggard, and wretched 
in the extreme. Most of the Christian families are either poor, or 
have little means at their command. 

That there 1s some wealth in Jerusalem no one can deny; but 
I mean to be understood as saying that a larger number of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem are in a condition of extreme poverty than 
of any other city of equal size in the “astern world. 

Many of the Jews who come here are aged, or are in feeble 
health, and can only be a burden while they live. Very many die 
every year, and it is noticeable how the broad fields on the slopes 
of Olivet, where the Jews are buried, are being widened and ex- 
extended in every direction yearby year. 

Notwithstanding the poverty of the people and of the place, 
there is a constant increase in the number of the inhabitants and a 
constant growth in the extent of the city. Twenty years ago there 
were but three or four buildings outside the walls, while at present 
they are numbered by hundreds. Were a stranger to visit the 
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eity this very year, he would be struck with the amount of build- 
ing that is going on. But this apparent growth is not a healthy 
one. We are accustomed tu judge of the growth of a place by the 
results of its productive industries, and by wealth accumulated in 
other natural ways; but this is not true of Jerusalem. That which 
we see here is due entirely to foreign capital, and in reality the in- 
habitants of the city are kept alive by money that comes from 
abroad. 

In this respect, as in many others, Jerusalem is unlike any 
other city on the globe. Every Jewish family receives public aid. 
The Jews are divided into national communities, or what is equiv- 
alent to that, over which committees preside; and all funds raised 
in any given country, say, for example, Germany or Russia, are 
sent to Jerusalem to be divided among the members of the German 
or Russian community of Jews. In this way every person receives 
aid which is called “Haluka.” Poor Jews in Europe know that, if 
once they can get to Jerusalem, they will receive something, and, 
although it be a mere pittance, they think that, by living meanly, 
it wil! go a long way towards their maintenance, and perhapssome 
lucky chance will throw in their way what is needed to make up 
the actual amount necessary for their support. Hence they come 
here to live in wretchedness and poverty. As there is no work 
for them, they live in idleness. Whatever may have been the or- 
igin of this Haluka, it has been degraded so that now every dollar 
contributed in this manner is a positive curse to Jerusalem, and 
especially to the Jews. WhatI say now are not the exaggerated 
statements of a Christian, but the testimony of intelligent Jews 
themselves. Were this vast amount of money withdrawn, the 
poor Jews would suffer temporarily, but it would result in driving 
them into the world, where they could earn a living. This, how- 
ever, they do not wish to do. These people are willing to have it 
so. The sentiment of “living in the Holy City”,seems to outweigh 
any discomfurts or hardships that may arise from filth, poverty, 
and want. The Jews throughout the world ought to be ashamed 
to foster such a spirit, or to perpetuate such a state of things. 

If we turn to the Christian population of Jerusalem, we find 
that matters are not much better than they are among the Jews, 
although there is not among them so much desperate poverty. The 
Protestants form only a very small community, and for a very 
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significant reason,—namely, a reason which expresses a radical 
difference between Protestanism aud the various forms of nominal 
Christianity. Protestantism teaches independence and self-reli- 
ance; the Catholic and Greek churches teach exactly the opposite. 
Protestants are taught that they must earn their own living, and 
pay for what they receive. The Latin and Greek convents have 
vast properties in their possession, and every family belonging to 
either of these communities has its house rent free. It frequently 
happens that a family belonging, say to the Greek community, 
owns a house, but, instead of living in it, they rent it, and get of 
the Greek convent a house free of rent. This is not done secretly, 
as might be supposed, but with the full knowledge of the convent 
authorities. Eyery family, in like manner, receives a gift of 
bread twice a week. Occasionally soup is given out in the same 
way. These simple, or rather characterless Oriental people, rea- 
son as follows: ‘House rent and bread free. Ah! This is a beau- 
tiful religion!’ Hencethey become “Greeks” or “Latins”, it is all 
the same to them which. 

The worst of it is that priests and patriarchs foster this per- 
nicious system. Consequently, how can Protestantism, which is 
directly opposed in its spirit and methods to such a system, gain 
any foothold on such ground. I frequently say to intelligent 
travelers that, were I to be a missionary, I would much prefer to 
go to Stanley’s country, the Congo, and labor with the savages, 
than to attempt to do anything in Jerusalem or Palestine. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, taking the Jews and nom- 
inal Christians together, two-thirds of the inhabitants of the city 
are beggars, either actual beggars or polite beggars. By the latter 
phrase I mean a large class of people who prefer to accept their 
living, or a great part of it, as a gift,rather than earn it them- 
selves. This state of things which [ describe is becoming worse 
every year. Tens of thousands of pounds are sent here each year, 
and spent in these so-called charities, thus fostering qualities the 
very opposite of those in which industrious, enterprising, and 
prosperous people take pride. 


METHODIST EPISCOPACY—WHAT 1S IT? 
We find an article in the October number of the Quarterly 
Review of the M. E. Church, South, written by R. Abbey, of Mis- 
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sissippi, and endorsed by the Editor, answering the above question. 
We desire to call attention to some of its statements. 

“It is both remarkable and embarrassing that we can not un- 
derstand our own Episcopacy”, is his opening declaration, and 
gives evidence of candor, which is exhibited throughout the 
article. 

“The following thesis will probably meet the views of all 
Arminian Methodists on reflection and careful examination. 
First. Episcopacy is the name generally given to a form of, or 
rather a feature in, Church government, by which one minister is 
appointed to overlook or superintend the labors of several others. 
There may be many kinds of episcopacy; that depends upon the 
duties prescribed for bishops by different Churches respectively. 
Second. There were bishops in the Church or Churches in New 
Testament times, but Scripture contains no directions nor recom- 


mendations, nor even suggestions to future Churches on the sub- 
ject. It is not likely that either of these propositions will be 
questioned.” 

To the last statement, he should have added, “by Arminian 
Methodists”, as the two propositions will be denied by many 


students of the Bible. ‘Che first proposition is the statement of 
the belief of many persons, but many do not accept it. Episco- 
pacy, as held and practiced by several religious organizations, is, 
by this proposition, correctly defined; but their Episecopacy is 
entirely human, nothing divine about it. There is not the least 
intimation in the New Testament that “one minister” was “ap- 
pointed to overlook or superintend the labors of several others.” 
In fact, in the New Testament, there is no mention made of 
“ministers” in the sense in which the term is here used. It con- 
tains an account of the selection of men, from out the member- 
ship of the local organizations, having specixl qualifications, to be 
episkopoi—overseers—in that particular congregation. 

“There may be many kinds of episcopacy; that depends upon 
the duties prescribed for bishops by different Churches respect- 
ively.” If “episcopacy” is used in the simple signification of the 
term—overlooking—and each congregation decides tv govern itself 
in its own wisdom, regardless of apostolic example, of course there 
may be as many kinds of overlooking as the local organizations 
may prescribe, but they will be human. “Different Churches”— 
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what does he mean by this expression? Does he mean different 
local congregations, or different religious organizations? If he 
means the former, then each local society of Methodists may have 
different kinds of episcopacy; but as they do not, then he must 
mean the latter, which necessitates the conclusion that he admits 
that there are many Churches of Christ which are conflicting in 
teaching and practice, which is an absurdity, for Christ established 
only one Church, and it had but one doctrine and one practice. 
If the Baptist organization is the Church that Christ founded, then 
of course the Methodist organization is not, or vice versa, and it 
may be thatneither are. Weare not now discussing that question. 

“There were bishops is the Church or Churches in New Testa- 
ment times, but Scripture contains no directions nor reconimenda- 
tions, nor even suggestions to future Churches on the subject.” 
Here, again, we have a confusion in the use of the word “church”. 
He speaks of “Church or Churches”; does he use the first word in 
reference to ‘my church”, as used in the expression, “upon this 
rock I will build my church”? If he does, he has no authority for 
his statement, for there is nut an allusion in the New Testament 
to a bishop in “my church.” Specitic qualifications are enumerat- 
ed for the bishops of local groups of disciples, and we have the ex- 
ample of an apostle directing the election of such men to be 
bishops of these congregations. If the enumeration of the qualifi- 
cations of bishops and the command to the congregations to elect 
such men for that work, is not ‘a direction, a recommendation, or 
even a suggestion”, we fail to understand the teaching of inspira- 
tion. If, in each local group of disciples, the members select of 
their number men who have these qualifications, and set them to 
be their overseers -episkopoi—then we have done what the Scrip- 
tures enjoin, and all that they enjoin or permit. 

“There is a difference between bishops having a Church and 
a Church having bishops. The former is High churchism; the 
latter is the doctrine of Scripture.” If the “Scripture coutains no 
directions nor recommendations, nor even suggestions to future 
Churches on the subject”, how can ‘a Church having bishops”, be 
“a doctrine of Scripture”? It seems to us that the statements are 
contradictory. 

“It might be said, though it is seldom, if ever, put that way, 
that although Episcopacy be not enjoined in Scripture, if practiced 
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by the apostles, we ought todo so if merely to follow so high ari ex* 
ample. This is admitted; if in like circumstances, which is prob- 
ably seldom or never the case, we ought to do as they did as near 
‘ as we can. But we do not follow the apostolic example in thisre- 
spect, though we should do so.” This is candid. We think it a 
vital obligation on all Christians to follow apostolic practice. We 
can not see wherein circumstances are different now to what they 
were then. Then there were local congregations of disciples for 
worship, for growth in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord. The 
apostles directed them in their government, enjoining them to have 
overseers—episkopoi. Now there are local congregations of disci- 
ples for the same purpose, and why they should not have the same 
government, the same organization, we can not imagine. It is 
only becanse “we do not follow apostolic example, though we 
should do so.” 

“If the apostles practiced episcopacy at all, it was, so far as 
we know, diocesan. Titus’s diocese was the little island of Crete.” 
We think, from reading Acts 14:23; 20:17, 28, that there is no 
“if” about the apostles’ practicing episcopacy; we know that they 
did. ‘“Titus’s diocese was the little island of Crete.” Titus is 
never called a bishop or an elder, a presbuteros or an episkopos, 
then why instance him as a bishop having a diocese? Paul left 
him in Crete, temporarily, to finish the work of instruction that 
he had not time to complete himself. Paul’s having deputized 
Titus to act for himself in certain matters, has made, in the mind 
of some, Titus the model bishop and the model evangelist, when, 
in fact, the work that he was appointed to do, was neither episco- 
pal or evangelistic. Apropos to the book of J. Mulchahey, that 
we have previously reviewed, claiming “apostolic succession” in 
ordination, we quote from our present author. “And it ought 


further to be known, but seems not to be, touching the List of 
Bishops, relied upon by High-churchmen to prove the tactual suc- 
cession, that there is not, nor ever was any lists of bishops, good or 
bad, that purported to give information about successive ordina- 
tions. Here is a strange blunder. ‘Their lists of bishops, through 
the See of Lyons usually, and transferring to Canterbury in the 
seventh century, and then on down to Bishop White of the United 
States, are well known; but they do not even purport to show any 
thing about ordinations. They purport to show a successive in- 
cumbency in office, a point oot in question, but show nothing 
about ordinations.” 
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THE VOICE OF SCHOLARSHIP ON ACTS 2:38. 

(Ten years ago Robert T. Mathews, a writer with whom most 
of our readers are well and pleasantly acquainted through his 
articles that we have had the pleasure of publishing, wrote to a 
number of scholars asking for their translation of Acts 2:38, and 
he received the following replies. We copy them so that they may 
be preserved in more convenient form.) 

This is the request that I make of these Greek professors: 

“Will you be so kind as to give me your translation of the 
preposition eis in Acts 11:38, and your opinion, as a Greek scholar, 
as to what grammatical relation it expresses between the predicates 
of the verse and the phrase aphesin amartioon? I shall be obliged 
for your answer in the light of scholarship, aside from all theolog- 
cal applications of the verse.” 

The answers are herewith given as they appeared in the Apos- 
tolic Times, June 8 and 15, 1876. 

Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, Massachusetts: 

“Yours of the 9th inst. is just receiyed. I shall translate Acts 
11:38 literally thus: Repent and let every one of you be baptized in 
(or on,) the name of Jesus Christ unto remission of sins. The 
preposition eis seems todenote the object and end of the two verbs 
which precede in the imperative. In other words, remission of 
sins is the object and end (or result) of repentance and baptism. 
The meaning may perhaps be more definitely and unequivocally 
expressed thus: Repent and let every one of you be baptized to the 
end that your sins may be forgiven. The passage does not imply 
that repentance and baptism stand in the same moral, religious, 
essential or formal relation to forgiveness, any more than believing 
and being baptized stand in the same relation to being saved, in 
Mark xvi: 16; or being born of water and theSpirit stand in the same 
relation to entering into the kingdom of Goud, in John iii: 5. The 
result is fully realized in each of these cases only when both the 
ontward and the inward conditions are fulfilled. But that the 
outward condition is less essential,'is clearly indicated by its omis- 
sion in the negative and condemnatory part of Mark xvi: 16, ‘He 
that believeth not shall bedamned.’ I do not know that I have 
met the precise point and object of your inquiries, 1 have only 
touched the points of chief interest and importance as they pre- 
sent themselves to my own mind.” 
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Prof. H. C. Camercn, of Princetown College, N. J. 

“The preposition eis in Acts ii: 38, is evidently used in its final 
sense, and the phrase is clearly connected with metanoeesate kat 
baptistheeti (repent and be baptized) as the end to which repent- 
ance and baptism in the name of Jesus led. The conviction of sin 
in the crucifixion of Jesus, who was both Lord and Christ, led the 
multitude to inquire of the apostles, ‘What shall we do?’ ‘Do’, 
for what purpose? Evidently ‘for the remission of sins’, as shown 
in the answer of the apostle. They thought only of the sin 
against Christ, which, since his advent as the essence of sin (‘of 
sin because they believed not on me’); bui the apostle makes the 


matter more general—‘remission of sins.’ The term aphesis (re- 


mission ), except in the quotation from Isaiah (Luke iv: 18) has 
but one signification in the New Testament. This, then, was the 
object contemplated both in the question and the answer, and to 
which eis points. Trusting that this hasty note, which does not 
enter into the question of baptism, or of its relation to salvation, 
or even of the meaning of the expression epi too onomati (‘in the 
name’) isa sufficient answer to your question, I remain yours 
truly.” 

Professor Packard, of Yale College, Connecticut: 

Your letter of inquiry as to the meaning of eis in Acts ii: 38, 
was handed to me this morning. I do not suppose it is possible to 
determine from classical or patristic usage a necessary meaning 
for such a word, which can be applied in any new case. It is so 
frequent a word, has so many various meanings, and expressing 
only relation, depends so entirely on context for its determination, 
that each case must be decided mainly by itself. Here it seems to 
be connected with both verbs. With baptizoo alone it has a special 
New Testament use, as to the meaning of which scholars are some- 
what divided. My own impression (to give it for what it is worth) 
is that I shall translate it, if these words oecurred in Plato, for 
instance, to the end of remission of sins. It would then make 
aphesin hamartioon an object aimed at, or a result attained by the 
acts denoted by the verbs. But this leads one necessarily into the 
domain of theology. I am sorry I cannot give you a more definite 
answer.” 

Professor Foster, of Coiby University, Maine: 

“Without a special examination of the passage in connection 
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with others in which like expressions occur, J should say that the 
word here has the force of ‘unto’, ‘in order to’, ‘for the sake of’, in- 
dicating a result to be attained, and that it connects the phrase 
apesin hamartioon with both the foregoing imperative verbs, alike 
grammatically considered, though, on other grounds, I shall say, 
specially with the first, since pardon is nowhere offered on condition 
of baptism alone, while it is on that of repentance. This is briefly 
my response to your inquiry as [ understand it.” 

Prof. D’Ooge, of Ann Arbor University, Michigan: 

“In reply to your inquiry I would say that in my judgment 
the preposition e7s in the verse referred to expresses the relation of 
aim or end in view, answering the question evs ti (for what?), and: 
to be translated by ‘unto’, ‘in order to’, ‘for... This sense of eis, 
as you doubtless know, is recognized by Liddell and Scott for clas- 
sical, by Winer for New Testament, usage. I cannot agree with 
those who ascribe to eis nearly the same force in the phrase, ‘bap- 
tize into the name’, but understand it then to be used in the sense 
of ‘in reference to’, ‘in relation to.’ 

Prof. Flagg, of Cornell University, N. Y.: 

“In answer to your inquiry about the force of the preposition 
eis, in the passage of the New Testament to which you refer (Acts 
11:38), I shouid say that it denoted intention or purpose, ‘with a 
view to’, much as if it had been written ‘so as to obtain remission 
of sins.’ I speak, however, wholly from the standpoint of classic 
Greek, not being familiar with the changes introdueed by the 
Hellenistic. As to any theological bearings thet the subject may 
have, I am wholly indifferent.” 

Prof. Proctor, of Dartmouth College, N. H.: 

“It is my opinion that ets is to be connected with both pred- 
icates, and that it denotes an object or endin view. I am inclined 
to think that the phrase, ‘in the name of Christ’, though grammati- 
cally limiting only baptistheeti, does in thought modify the con- 
nection of eis, the ideas standing logically in the following order, 
viz: Having been shown your ill behavior against the Messiah, 
put faith in (the name of) Christ; on the basis of that faith re- 
pent and (confess) be baptized, and then be forgiven:—eis, con- 
necting aphesis not with the two predicates separately, but with 
the whole preceeding part of the sentence. I have first and last 
given a good deal of attention to this point, but cannot yet speak 
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more confidently than I have done. If you enjoy this study as I 
do, | congratulate you most cordially. I establish few doctrines 
as such, but the divine Word is more and more a sustenance and 
solace.” 

Prof. Harkness, of Brown University, Rhode Island,: 

“In my opinion eis in Acts ii: 38, denotes purpose, and may be 
rendered ‘in order to,’ or, ‘for the purpose of receiving’, or, as in 
our English version, for. Eis apesin hamartioon suggests the 
motive or object contemplated in the action of the two preceding 
verbs.” 


We add the following additional statements, taken from 
Herndon’s Explanatory Notes on the Sunday School Lessons for 
1886. 


Puuuip Scuarr, a professor in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary: of New York, in his International Revision Commentary, 
(1882), commenting on Matt. 3:6, says: ‘The indications are 
clearly that the subjects were immersed by John, and commonly 
in astream. Immersion (thrice repeated) is still the only mode 
in all the Oriental (and orthodox Russian) churches, and contin- 
ued to prevail as a rule in the West down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though other modes, by affusion or sprinkling, were also 
used in the case of infants and sick persons. The Gréek word bap- 
tize is derived from a root that means ‘to dip’, ‘to immerse’, ‘to 
submerge’, either literally or figuratively.” 

JoHN |’ETER LANGE, professor of Theology in the University 
of Bonn,in his Commentary, translated by Philip Schaff, on Matt. 
3:6, says: ‘‘‘And were baptized’, immersed, in the Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins. Immersion was the usual mode of baptism and 
the symbol of repentance.” 


Apam CxiarKE, Methodist, in his Commentary on Col. 2:12, 
says: ‘“ ‘Buried with him in baptism’. Alluding to the immer- 
sions practiced in the case of adults, wherein the person appeared 
to be buried under the water, as Christ was buried in the heart of 
the earth. His rising again the third day, and their emerging 
from the water, was an emblem of the resurrection of the body; 
and in them, of a total change of life.” 


Tue Brste Commentary, by the Bishops and other clergy of 
the Anglican Church, edited by Canon F. C. Cook, says on Rom. 
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6:4. “The expression, ‘we were buried’, may have been suggested 
by the momentary burial beneath baptismal water.” 

CunNINGHAM GarxrE, in his Life and Words of Christ, says: 
“It was impossible to see a convert go down into a stream, travel- 
worn, and soiled with dust, and after disappearing for a moment, 
emerge pure and fresh, without feeling that the symboi snited and 
interpreted a strong craving of the human heart.” “Bathing in 
Jordan had been a sacred symbol, at least, since the days of 
Naaman, but immersion by one like John, with strict and humb- 
ling confession of sin, sacred vows of amendment, and hope of for- 
giveness, if they proved lasting, and all this in preparation for the 
Messiah, was something wholly new in Israel.” 

“He (John) summoned the crowds to repentance, alarmed 
them by words of terror, or led them, in groups, to the Jordon, 
and immersed each singly in the waters, after earnest and full con- 
fession of their sins.” 

Smitu’s Dictionary oF THE BrBLE, edited by Prof. H. B. 
Hackett and Ezra Abbot, on the Mode of Baptism, says: “The 
language of the New Testament and of the primitive fathers suffi- 


ciently points to immersion as the common mode of baptism. John 
the Baptist baptized in the river Jordan. Jesus is represented as 
‘coming up out of the water, after his baptism. Again, John is 
said to have baptized in Af‘non because there was much water there. 
The comparison of baptism to burying and rising up again, has 
been already referred to as probably derived from the custom of 
immersion.” 


ENcycLop“pIA OF Retietous KNowLep@r, by Herzog, Plitt 
and Hauck, edited by Philip Schaff,S. M. Jacksonand D. S. Schaff, 
on Baptism, says: “In the primitive church, baptism was by im- 
mersion except in the case of the sick (clinic baptism), who were 
baptized by pouring or springling. These latter were often re- 
garded us not properly baptized, either because they had not com- 
pleted their catechumenate, or the symbolism of the rite was not 
fully observed, or because of the small amount of water necessa- 
rily used.” 

COMMENTARY OF THE OLD aND New TestaMENTS, by Jamie- 
son, Fausset, and Brown, commenting on Col. 2:12, says: ‘“Bap- 
tism is regarded as the burial of the old carnal life, to which the 
act of immersion symbolically corresponds; and in warm climates 
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where immersion is safe, it is the mode most accordant with the 
significance of the ordinance.” 


Dgan STANLEY, in his article on Baptism, says: ‘What, 
then, was Baptism in the apostolic age? In that early age the 
seene of the transaction was either some deep wayside spring or 
well, as for the Ethiopian, or some rushing river, as the Jordan, 
or some vast reservoir, as at Jerico or Jerusalem, whither, as in 
the Baths of Caracalla at Rome, the whole population resorted for 
swimming or washing. The water in those Eastern regions, so 
doubly significant of all that was pure and refreshing, closed over 
the heads of the converts, and they rose into the light of heaven, 
new and altered beings.” “For the first thirteen centuries the 
almost universal practice of Baptism was that of which we read 
in the New Testament, and which is the very meaning of the 
word ‘baptize —that those who were baptized were plunged, sub- 
merged, immersed into the water.” 


THe TEACHLNG oF THE TweLve ApostLeEs, a Ms. recently dis- 
covered by Birvennois, supposed to have been written during the 
second century, says: “Chap. VU. Now concerning baptism, 
thus baptize ye: having first uttered ali these things, baptize into 


the name of tie Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 


in running water. But if thou hast not running water, baptize in 
other water; and if thou canst notin cold, in warm. But if thou 
hast neither, pour water upon the head thrice, into the name of 
the Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But before the baptism let 
the baptiser and the baptized, fast, and whatever other can; but 
the baptized thou shalt commaid to fast for two or three days be- 
fore.” (Note. We do not believe that this was written before the 
middle of the third century. “Cold” in the quotation means “liy- 
ing—moving”; “warm” means “still—stagnant”’, according to the 
Greek. According to this Ms., immersion was to be practiced if 
water of any kind in sufficient quantity could be found. Notice 
that ii does not say that the candidate could be baptized by pour- 
ing water upon his head, but if you have not water sufficient im 
which to immerse him, then water may be poured upon his head. 
Baptize is baptisate; pour is ekcheon. The pouring was not bap- 
tizing, but merely allowed to show the willingness of the candi- 
date to obey the con:mand, had it been possible.) 
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PROXY IN RELIGION. 

(We copy the following article from the Independent, writ- 
ten by F. Mason Nortu of New York City, and commend it to 
our readers. ) 

The art of getting one’s duties done by some one else has 
come into high favor in recent vears. It is practiced with the 
most ingenious skill everywhere. A man may, from his well-cush- 
ioned pew as a center, by the magic touch of a few coins upon the 
passing contribution-box, reach the whole circuit of his obligations 
to God’s work, and go home to his dinner, his newspaper, and his 
nap with complacency and a quiet conscience. A mother can get 
her children off to Sunday-School, and then rest from all further 
responsibility for their religious instruction. A Sunday-School 
teacher may make the connection between the mysterious mech- 
anism of the International Lesson system and her class on Sunday, 
and, after turning the crank for the requisite time, content her- 
self that the system has discharged her entire obligation for her. 
The woman of benevolence—fully posted by the Charities Bureau 
of Information, with a bundle of soup tickets and the certificates 
of the Clearing-house for Consolidated Charities in her hand—-can, 
while entertaining her friends in her drawing-room, “dispose of”’ 
every “case” which appeals to her bounty. The devout church- 
man, who finds his son or his neighbor in spiritual darkness, feels 
the agreeable meritoriousness of having done his whole duty when 
he has advised the inquirer for salvation to “consult the minister.” 

The fact is, we are in an epoch of marvelous inventiveness, 
The new cotton-picking machine, which, with two men anda 
mule, can do the work of forty men, is an agricultural instance of 
what is now gving on in the sphere of philanthrophy and _practi- 
eal Christianity. Mules and machines have largely taken the 
place of men; or, to save the statement from unpleasant allusions 
to a useful though often misunderstood friend of humanity, eccle- 
siastical contrivances are being widely substituted for the power of 
the individual. [é is not alone in politics that the man is hidden | 
by the machine. 

Christixns have acqaired the habit—and that quite naturally— 
of “pointing with pride” to the wonderful development of the 
Church. “Zion” is much “walked about” is these days. Her 
“towers” are carefully counted, and the results put into statistical 
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tables. The strength of her “bulwarks” and the beauty of her 
“palaces” were never more eloquently described. Even her ene- 
mies bear witness to her greatness by the ingenuity and force with 
which they seek to depreciate her. The opportunities and re- 
sources of the Church have increased incalculably, and her appli- 
ances have multiplied a thousand fold. But, in the midst of this 
chorus of self-gratulation, the question meets us: Is there an in- 
crease of force proportional to the increase of facilities? Is there 
a possibility that the mechanism of Christianity may retard or 
destroy its power? For it is clearly not enough to prove by 
figures, either of arithmetic or of speech or of geometry—for the 
demonstration by diagram is now very popular—that there is 
numerical growth, and that wealth and social influence are in- 
creased. Imperial Rome after a time lost force by gaining terri- 
tory. With a limited water-supply, the more ditches for irriga- 
tion a farmer digs, the poorer crops he will gather. Admit the in- 
crease in the Church; does it mean more territory and more 
ditches, or more power? Peter Bayne somewhere says: “Some 
men are ever ready to ride upon the car of civilization while others 
push.” There is an increase in the Church. Is it of those who 
ride or of those who push? Is the increment one of weight or of 
power? 

It should certainly be clear to us that the multiplication of 
facilities—in things religious or things secular—is the multiplica- 
on of hindrances, unless there is also a relative gain in the ope- 
rating force. A scythe is better than a mowing machine to the 
man who has no horses. With a compound lever a mechanic 
should be able to lift more than with a simple one; otherwise the 
yery complications of the former prevent the results possible with 
the latter. Now the Gospel’s center of force, as far as human in- 
strumentalities are concerned, is the individual soul. It is not 
learning, not the printing press, not the pulpit, not the Church, 
but the man. The true light is kindled in and radiates from per- 
sonal character. ‘I'he world sees the way to God by the light of 
flaming hearts. Toshade the light by any medium, however artis- 
tically wrought, is to diminish the power of the Gospel. Neither 
social power, nor intellectual power, nor what is called the power 
of truth, must be substituted for the puwer of the soul. 

Now, in the growth of Christianity, has this power of the in- 
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dividual increased? Are there, to-day, relatively more or fewer 
souls who, imbued with holy zeal and flashing forth the Divine 
‘light, are bringing direct influence to bear upon other souls? 
Here, for example, is a church of six hundred members. Elo- 
quence is in the pulpit, art in the windows, at the organ, and in 
the choir stalls; wealth and propriety are in the pews; and the 
number of souls saved annually can be counted upon the fingers 
of the two hands—perhaps on those of one. Now, of these 
hundreds, what proportion do their religious work themselves, and 
what proportion do theirs by proxy? How many of these voices 
are ever heard in prayer or testimony? How many are watching 
and praying for unsaved souls, and how many are valiantly serving 
the Lord by substitute? Unquestionably, it must be admitted, in 
spite of the increased activities of Christians in benevolent socie- 
ties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and in many local 
churches, that the direct personal influence and work of individual 
Christians are the least used forces the Church has to-day. 

Nor is it difficult to perceive how the proxy plan diminishes 
spiritual power in the individual, and so in thechurch. For, first, 
much of the initial force is lost in the necessary friction of so com- 
plicated a system as that of Christian work in this age. Heat is 
indeed developed; but it is the heat of wear, not the heat of pow- 
er. In many achurch more treasures of strength and wisdom are 
exhausted in supplying oil to protect the bearings than are avail- 
able for the direct purposes for which the whole machine is con- 
trived. Secondly, any man—and here we must remember that 
“whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it” —any 
man who avoids religious duty and personal contact with the un- 
saved suffers inevitable loss; the loss of sensibility, then of sympa- 
thy, and hence of motive power. Ceasing to work for others, he 
ceases to care for them, and dwarfs his power to the stunted pos- 
sibilities of the collection plate, and the worse than fruitless 
formality of heartless prayer. And, thirdly, power is gone when 
the sense of responsibility is gone. There is something horrible 
in the complacency with which the majority of Christians watch 
their unsaved fellow voyagers sink beneath the waves. Multi- 
tudes clearly are ignorant that, in the Gospel Economy, the con- 
version of a soul carries with it a commission to work. Responsi- 
bility should rest upon the individual; he escapes it, and leaves it 
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apon the Church. The perfection of organization is not that 
which relieves from personal responsibility, but that which widens 
the application of personal power. And we may well suspect the 
genuineness of that growth which enlarges the organization and 
diminishes the consciousness. It is very probably the growth of 
disease. If, then, there be a real menace in this tendency to bury 
the power of the individual beneath the complications of an 
over-organized system, is there any way of averting a calamity? 
There is space for only one or two general suggestions. 

And first, let religious teachers and leaders aim directly at the 
development of spiritual force in the person, rather than at the 
elaboration of mechanism in the Church. Christ’s is still the true 
method. He gave the world not, primarily, an organization, but 
a group of converted men. The Kingdom of Heaven was within 
them. It came “not by observation.” Secondly, demand from 
converted men the active labor of converted men. Every man 
who reads his pardon at the foot of the Cross should there also 
read his commission. To him to whom the Master says, ‘Go, 
work!”’ the Church has no right to say, “Come, pay for your pew, 
and be idle.’ Thirdly, let every organization of Christians be 
founded, not upon the hospital idea, the lecture-bureau idea, the 
social-club idea, but upon the army idea. Camp followers and 
sutlers are of little use in battle. The Salvation Army, at which 
men smile, has shamed the Church in that such a title seems 
strange to us; and, whatever may be said of its methods, its spirit 
is that which the Captain of our Salvation demands of all his fol- 
lowers. 

The time has come for most careful attention to this prevail- 
ing drift in Christian enterprise. ‘Proxy’ religion deserves em- 
phatic rebuke. The real menace to the Church now is not the 
withdrawal of the Divine Spirit, nor the spread of infidelity, nor 
the changed conditions of social life, nor even the New Theology; 
but it is the perilous tendency to ignore the one divinely appoint- 
ed instrumentality in the salvation of men, the direct influence of 
the regenerated soul. 

THE CHARACTER OF PROPHECY. 

(We publish the following extract from Prophecy and 
History in Relation to the Messiah, by Alfred Edersheim. ) 

Tue CHARACTER OF PropHECY.—The Prophet, as preacher, 
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views the present in the light of the future; as foreteller, the 
future in the light of the present. He points out present sin, 
duty, danger, or need, but all under the strong light of the Divine 
future. He speaks of the present in the name of God, and by His 
direct commission; of a present, however, which, in the Divine 
view, is evolving into a future, as the blossom is opening into the 
fruit. And when he foretells the future, he sees it in the light of 
the present; the present lends its colors, scenery, the yery historic 
basis for the picture. 

This, as we have seen, will help to explain alike the substance 
and the form of the prophetic message. ‘To the prophetic vision 
the present is ever enlarging, widening, extending. These hills 
are growing, the valley is spreading, the light is gilding the 
mountain tops. And presently the hills are clothed with green, 
the valleys peopled with voices; the present is merging into the 
future, although exhibited in the form of the present. The 
prophet is speaking of Moab, Ammen, Tyre, Assyria; and these 
are gradually growing into the shapes of future foes, or future sim- 
ilar relations. And in the midst of such references here and there 
appears what applies exclusively to that Messianic Kingdom which 
is the goal and final meaning of all, and of all prophecy. It is an 
entire misunderstanding to regard such prophecies as not apply- 
ing to the Messianic future, because they occur in the midst of re- 


ferences to contemporary events. As the rapt prophet gazes upon 
those hills and valleys around him, they seem to grow into gigan- 
tic mountains and wide tracts, watered by many a river and peo- 


pled with many and strange forms, while here and there the gold- 
en light lies on some special height, whence its rays slope down 
into valleys and glens; or else, the brightness shines out in con- 
trasted glory against dark forest, or shadowy outlines in the back- 
ground. And the Prophet could not have spoken otherwise than 
in the forms of the present. For, had he spoken in language, and 
introduced scenery entirely of the future, not only would his own 
individuality have been entirely effaced, but he would have been 
wholly uninte!ligible to his contemporaries, or, to use the language 
of St. Paul, he would have been like those who spoke always in an 
unknown tongue. 

To make ourselves more clear on these points, let us try to 
transport ourselves into the times and circumstances of the 
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prophets.’ Assume that the problem were to announce and de- 

“seribe the Messianic Kingdom to the men of that generation, in a 
manner applicable and intelligible to them, and also progressively . 
applicable to all succeeding generations, up to the fulfillment in 
the time of Christ, and beyond it, to all ages and to the furthest 
developmentof civilization. The prophet must speak prophetically 
yet intelligibly to his own contemporaries. But, on the other 
hand, he must also speak intelligibly, yet prophetically to the men 
of every future generation—even to us. We can readily under- 
stand how in such cases many traits and details cannot have been 
fully understood by the prophets themselves. But we are pre- 
pared to affirm that all these conditions are best fulfilled in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and that, if the problem be to 
announce the Messianic Kingdom in amanner consistent with the 
dogmatic standpoint then reached, the then cycle of ideas and his- 
torical actualities and possibilities, and yet suitable also to all gen- 
erations, it could not have been better or eqally well done in any 
other manner than that actually before us in the Old Testament. 
As a matter of fact, the present generation, and, as a matter of 
history, all past generations— admittedly the whole Jewish Church 
and the whole Christian Church—have read in these prophecies the 
Messianic future, and yet every successive generation has under- 
stood them, more or less clearly, and in asensenewly. If I might 
venture on an illustration: the reading of prophecy seems like 
gazing through a telescope, which is successively drawn out in 
such manner as to adapt the focus tu the varying vision. 


BOOKS. 


Cuané Foo, on THE LATEST FASHIONS IN RexiGcion, A story 
of a clever Chinaman in search after religious truth, by D. R. 
Duncan. pp. 313. Published by the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, 1885. Price $1.00 

This book appeared asa serial in the Christian Standard, and 
although we havea high appreciation of its author as a writer and 
as a Christian, we failed to read it; but when presented to us in its 
present shape for review, we read it, and are highly delighted with 
it. We regard the arguments in support of the inspiration of the 
Bible and the divinity of Jesus as fair, plain and unanswerable. 
The plan, that of a dialogue, offers so strong a temptation to un- 
fairness, that we do not approve of it, though we are ready to ad- 
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mit that some will read the arguments in that form, who would 
not read them in any other. For a writer to make the arguments 
for his opponent is not fair; to demolish such arguments is gener- 
ally easy; but Prof. Dungan’s arguments and facts stand on their 
own merits, invulnerable, regardless of the arguments and objec- 
tions of his opponents. The book. is full of vital questions, which 
are all discussed by a man familiar with them. It is a valuable 
book, and should be, not only in the hands of Christians, but also 
in the hands of those who are striving after the truth. 

SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN Lirz, By John DeWitt, D. D., 
Professor of Church History, Lane Theologlical Seminary. pp. 420. 
1885. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price 
$2.50. 

This book contains twenty-seven sermons, all practical and 
well written. Among the subjects treated, we may mention: The 
Sanctification of the secular life; The relation of religion and bus- 
iness; The transformation of the outward life; The foundation 
and the building; and The Christian name. 'Thesubjects indicate 
the scope and character of the book. 


Tue Lire anp Tresor Joan Tomine WALSH, with biograph- 
ical and historical sketches and reflections on contemporary men 
and things. Edited by a member of his family. Published by the 
Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 1885. pp. 171. Price 
75 cents. 


This is a neatly printed and bound biography of a prominent 
character in the reformatory movement of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Walsh (he is an M. D., not a D. D.), has been an active evan- 
gelist, author and editor. He has made his impress upon the age 
that will not be effaced for along time. His life has been charac- 
terized by devotion to revealed truth, by loyalty to his convictions, 
and by his unflinching courage and zeal in defending them. The 
volume contains a portrait of Dr. Walsh. We gain strength by 
contemplating the devotion and struggles of such men. , No one 
can read this little volume without being inspired to do more and 
better work for the Master. 

A LayMan’s Stupy oF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, CONSIDERED IN 
11s LiIreRARY AND SecunaR aspxct. By Francis Bowen, LL. D., 
Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1885. pp. 145. Price $4.00. 
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We have read this book with pleasure. It is a philosophic 
analysis of the style of the King James Version of the Bible. As 
the translation depends upon the original, entirely for the subject 
matter and largely for the phraseology, the analysis must include 
both the original and the translation. The author points out 
many points of superiority and also many of excellence. To those 
who take any interest in such studies, this book will be welcome. 


TRACTS RECEIVED. 


The First Resurrection and the Second Death. By 5S. B. Her- 
bert, Whiteland, Ind. pp. 44. Price 10 cts. 

Revelation; or The Golden Lampstands. By the same. pp. 
100. Price 15cts. 

The Seed of Abraham and the Nations of the Earth. Basis 
of Paul's: Argument in Galatians. By the same. pp. 14. Price 


5 cents. 

Atkin’s Tract on Good Friday. By Benjamin Atkins, Per- 
rin’s Mills, Clermont Co., Ohio. pp. 24. Price 5 cts. 

HERNDON'S EXPLANATORY NOTES ON S. 8. LESSONS FOR 1886. 

The opinions of a few well-known brethren are here given; 
others, as well as the announcement of the book, can be seen on 
the third and fourth pages of the cover. 

Mitton, Ky., Nov. 18, 1885. 

Dr. E. W. HernpcN—Derar Brotuer: From the examina- 
tion I have been able to give your Sunday School Notes for 1886, 
I think it is more original and a less slavish following of authors 
than most works of the kind. I think the comments on the 
lessons are good. [ hope you may find for it a large demand, for 
it well deserves it. Fraternally, 

F.G. ALLEN, 
Editor Old Path Guide. 
W AXAHACHIE, J'exas, Oct. 28, 1885. 

Drak Bro. Hernpon: I have looked through the advanced 
sheets of your Notes on the S.S. Lessons for 1586, which you 
were kind enough to send me. For teachers and advanced pupils 
I think the work excellent, and I would hve no scruples in speak- 
ing a good word for it wherever I may go. 

Truly your brother, J. H. ROSECRANS, 
(S. S. Evangelist in Texas.) 
Liperty, Mo., Oct. 31, 1885. 

I have examined the advanced sheets of Herndon’s Notes on 
the International S. S. Lessons for 1886, and I can cheefully com- 
mend it to all our Sunday Schools. I have constantly used his 
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Notes from their first publication and have found them very help- 
ful. His Notes are first, in point of time, among our brethren 
and I do not think them sECOND IN POINT OF MERIT. 

SIMPSON ELY. 


Lynn, Mass., Oct. 28, 1885. 

Dr. E. W. Hernpon—My Dear Bro: I have had but limit- 
ed opportunity for examining the proofs of your forthcoming In- 
ternational Lessons, but I am very favorably impressed with the 
same. The arrangement of material seems simple, and the giving 
of both the common and revised versions in alternate order, verse 
by verse, strikes me as the best thing of the kind I have seen. I 
shall be happy to aid you in circulating the book as far as I am 
able. Fraternally and truly, FRANK O. ELLIS, 

Editor N. E. Evangelist. 


GiENoor, Ky., Nov. 2d, 1885. 

Dear Bro. Harnpon: I am in every way much pleased with 
your Lesson Notes for 1886. 

A most excellent feature—and one much neglected in similar 
works—is the clear and good-sized type used. This insures a more 
careful study of the lesson. While the exegetical notes are suc- 
cinct, there is a careful observance of important historical details 
that will prove of great value to both teachers and pupils in using 
your book. 

It is a work that can be used with profit by the erudite and 
the beginner. Every teacher should make use of your “Applica- 
tion” in the class. Your brother, P. H. DUNCAN, 

Editor Bible School. 


Co.umsia, Mo., Nov. 5. 1885. 

I have examined some of the advanced leaves of Dr. Herndon’s 
Notes on the S.S. Lessons for 1886, and if I may form a judgment 
from these, teachers will find in these Notes a repository of Bibli- 
cal information and a historical accuracy not often found in such 
a work. I take pleasure in commending the book. 

W. A. OLDHAM, 


President of Christian Female College. 


The above I heartily endorse, C. C. CLINE, 
Professor in Christian Female College, and Editor of Popular 


Hymns. 


Stockton, Cau., Nov. 6, 1885. 

I have before me the advanced sheets of Dr. E. W. Herndon’s 
work for Sunday Schools and Families, for 1886. 1 have used in 
our family and Sunday School, every volume the Doctor has yet 
issued. The forth coming one is by far the best one yet from his 
pen. It is learned, critical and very simple. Just the thing for 
the purpose. L. B. WILKES. 
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THE CHRISTIAN QuARTERLY ReviEW, commences its fifth 
volume with this number. It is issued in January, April, July 
and October. Each number contains 160 large pages. This num- 
ber is a fair sample of what we propose to make it during the 
future. A perusal of its pages will show that it is devoted to a 
defence and elucidation of New Testament teaching and practice. 
The editor is not responsible for the utterances of its contributors, 
but he will admit nothing to its pages that he thinks should not 
have a respectful hearing. His editorials will be independent in 
thought, but always loyal to the Bible, as he understands it. Here- 
tofore all of its articles have been written expressly for it, but 
during the coming year, articles of real excellence that have ap- 
peared elsewhere will be admitted. We think this will add to its 
value. It’s price is placed so low that no one can afford to be 
without it—640 large pages for two dollars! 


Its prospects for 1886 are brighter than for any previous year, 
notwithstanding a hostility has been developed in certain circles 
against it, on account of its resolute opposition against certain de- 
partures from apostolic teaching. The friends of sound teaching, 
correct practice, and pure speech can make it a power for good, if 
they will circulate it. To such we appeal for support. 


Its place of publication is the educational and geographical 
centre of the Empire State of the great and growing West; Co- 
lumbia being the seat of the University of Missouri, of Christian 
Female College, the oldest institution of the kind in the, West, 
and Stephen's Female College. 


It is owned and controlled exclusively by its Editor, and is 
connected with no other publishing interest. It is not published 
for the purpose of making money, its Editor giving his labor 
cheerfully, and devoting all of its income to its publication. 

Address Dr. E. W. Hernpon, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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THE SHILOH OF GENESIS XLIX:10 AND MESSIANIC 
PROPHECY. 


Of the twenty-six passages* in the Pentateuch supposed by 
the ancient Jewish expositors to refer to the Messiah, the most dif- 
ficult by far is Jacob’s blessing on his son Judah. (Gen. xlix:8-12). 
In the authorized version the tenth verse reads as follows: ‘The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor alawgiver from between 
his feet until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be.” Difficulties crowd thick and fast around almost 
every word and clause of this verse; difficulties of derivation, of 
definition, of syntactical structure, of prophecy, of poetry, and of 
interpretation; and the general reader will ««:sult the commen- 
taries and Bible dictionaries almost in vain for a satisfactory re- 
moval of them. The passage is one of those prophecies conveyed 
in poetry of such characteristic oriental haziness, that while its 
apparent meaning excites the attention of the reader, yet it eludes 
an attempt to convey it in matter-of-fact western prose. The data 
are not sufficiently definite to confine the interpretation to one 
sense, and on this account there will always be a certain kind of 
fascination in its rearrangement. ‘The aim of the present paper is 
to exhibit what has been said about this important passage and 
reach if possible a fair translation, and then give an exposition of 
the prophecy. 

* Gen. 1:2, 4; i11:15; 1v:25; xix:82; xxii:18; xxxv:21; x1ix:10,11,12; Ex. xii:42; xvi:25; 


x1:9,11; Lev. xxviz12; Num. xi:26; xxiil:21; xxiv:7,17,20,24; Deut. xxv:19; xxxii:7; 
Exxili:12, 17. 
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I. CONCERNING THE TRANSLATION. 


We shall take up the more prominent words and clauses, and 
by the help of the lexicons and the early translations, and in the 
case of one or two words by making an induction from the passages 
where the word occurs, seek that meaning which suits the usus 
loquendi of the language, and which gives intelligent meaning to 
the passage in hand. 1. We begin with the word shevet 020 trans- 


lated “sceptre.” The lexicons of Buxtorf, Stockius, Parkhurst, 
Gesenius and Fuerst, all agree that the word means a rod or staff, 
but further than this there is not much agreement. The word is 
said to be derived from the verb shavat which although not used 
in Hebrew, is preserved in the cognate languages, and signifies ‘to 
extend in a straight line.’ By making an induction we find it 
literally means the long and slender sprouts which grow up from 
the same stock. The word may mean one of these when it is the 
size of a mere switch and used to punish children (Prov. xiii:24 
and elsewhere); it means one of these when it has grown large 
enough to be a measuring rod and is thus used figuratively 
(Ps. Ixxiv:2*); it is applied to a flail for threshing grain 
(Is. xxviii:27); and from this meaning was derived the figurative 
use in the sense of affliction, punishment (Lam. iii:1; Job ix:34). 
The word occurs more nearly in its literal sense in 2 Sam. xviii:14, 
where it means a long rod with a pointed end, probably headed 
with iron, and used as a javelin.f Accessory to this idea it came 
to have the :.otion of firmness and strength ( Ezek. xix:14; Ps. ii:9), 
and protection (Ps. xxiii:4). 1t is used of the staff{ with which a 
shepherd numbers and divides his sheep (Lev. xxvii:32; cf. Jer. 
xxxiii:13); and in later usage it designated the rulers of a country, 
because they held a staff in their hands (Amos i:5, 8; cf. Ezek. 
xix:11,14), and their dominion (Zech. x:11). From these exam- 
ples of the usage of shevet it can be seen that two leading ideas 
are developed: 1. That of growing up from the same stock, 


* Tne Revisers have mistranslated this passage. “Rod” inthe authorized version 
is better than “tribe” of the revisers. It means here the rod with which the inheritance 
has been measured. Tribe does not make good sense. 

+t Judges v:14,is mistranslated in King James’ version. “Pen of the writer”, in the 
recent revision is changed to “‘marshal’s staff.” 

¢ Contrary tothe common supposition this is not the word to designate a shep- 
herd’s staf. 
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hence family, tribe,* because descended from the same father. It 
occurs in this chapter in this sense (Gen. xlix:16,28). 2. A rod 
of authority and protection, and, by metonomy, a ruler exercising 
it. The word could then be translated tribeship, royal dignity, 
sovereignty, ruler. The LXX, have translated it apywvs; Aquila,t 
oxi atpov, Symmachus,f eSovcta. The Jerusalem Targum un- 
derstands the word in the sense of “Kings”, and hence translates or 
paraphrases 15D while the Targum of Onkelos has jw. Trem- 
ellius, in his Latin translation, has the word tribus, tribe. It 
seems to me the personal sense is better and is more in accord 
with the parallelism. 

2. The word mechokek translated “lawgiver.”’ This word 
forms the parallelism with sheret, and means primarily one who 
carves or engraves; and then one who determines or decrees, a gov- 
ernor, a legislator, aruler. Robertsou§ makes the definition still 
stronger by saying that the word designates the “supreme ruler 
and governor after God who is the highest King of the people and 
under Him as it were his vicar, who holds the right of peace and 
war, judges the people and defends them, looks after the rights of 
his kingdom”, &. Aben Ezra understands the word in the sense 
of a “scribe (or secretary ) who should engrave upon a tablet, for 
the scribe sits between the feet of a ruler.” 

3. The phrase “from between his feet.” Beza understands 
this in the sense that there will always be some one of the pos- 
terity born and educated by Judah. Ifit had been the intention 
of the writer to mention his posterity, it is difficult to see why 
he did not use the word mizzareo YD. Schumann maintains 


that in this sense the word is only applied to women. Wagenseil 
understands the phrase in the sense of “the last end of that state”, 
and cites in proof parallel cases from the Scriptures and the Talmud. 
Others take it to mean ‘an army of infantry. The Samaritan 


* Some say it means tribe by including those over whom the one having the rod 
rules. 

t Aquila made a very literal version for the use of the Jews in the first half of the 
second century (Keil’s Introduction tothe Old Testament, vol. IJ: p. 230). Whether he 
mses sceptre in the sense of rod or in the sense of tribe (van) is difficult to say. 


? According to Bleek (Introduction to Old Testament, vol. II: p. 415) late in the 
second century. It isafreer translation than Aquila’s or Theodotion’s. “Expresses 
more the ideas than the exact words of the Hebrew Text.” p. 416. This is more difficult 
and more liable to mistake. He has missed it here. The LXX have it right. 


§ Clavis Pentateuchi. sub voc. p. 416. 
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Pentateuch understands not “his feet” p>¥t but “his banners” 
7521.8 Robertson thinks it is plain that the phrase is 
borrowed from the position of the lion mentioned in the context. 
From his descendants, or as the Jerusalem Targum paraphrases, 
“from his sons’ sons”, seems to be the best meaning for this diffi- 
cult phrase. 

4. The word Shiloh. This is the main word in the whole 
sentence, aud at the same time one of the most difficult words in 
the Old Testament. Let us look at it carefully. 

(1.) As to various readings. It is not certain how the word 
Shiloh ought to be written, either as to its consonants or vowel- 
pointing. It is almost certain that we do not have inthe Hebrew 
Bibles of to-day the same reading as to this word, that they had in 
ancient times. In fact, the word sy as it stands in our 
Bibles, according to Jahn, is not older than the middle of the 
tenth century. Before that time the reading was psy which 
is a short way of writing {$ sy which is equal to “whose”, 
literally “which to him” equal to “to whom.” Dr. Kennicott 
found the woid writien maby in twenty-five MSS., and De Rossi 
found the same reading in thirteen MSS. A few MSS. read phy 


and a few by. In the copies of the thirteenth century the Jews 


begin to write aby, which form came into current use by the 


sixteenth century and is the one now found in all our Hebrew 
Bibles. Gvod Kabbalistie* reasons can be given for the change of 
letters from writing defectively to writing fully. But against the 
present form of the word are the Samaritan Pentateuch|| and all 
the ancient versions. The LXX. evidently had in the copy from 
which they translated shellot=asher lo, whose it is, or to whom it 


§ This variant reading is easily accounted for, as the Hebrew r and d so closely re- 
semble each other. 

* Such as putting in or leaving out a letter in order to make upa certain numeri- 
cal value. Baal Hatturim (died 1340) says on this passage: ““Yavo Shiloh is numerically 
the same as Messiah, that is, 358.” And so Jehovah is17 and Jesus is 17, Jesus is then 
Jehovah. “Blessed is he who comes with the name of Jehovah”, not inthe name, 
This is all according to the old saying: Non est in Lege vel una littera a qua non pend- 
ent magui montes. 

| Hors Samaritane, by Dr. B. Pick, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1876, p. 285. 

t It is more than doubtful if the relative is contracted this way in this early 
Hebrew. 
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belongs, and hence translated by ta amonerpeva avrg, the 
things reserved for him. Aquila who translated very literally has @ 
anoxeitat, for whom it is reserved. Justin Martyr quotest the 
text in the same sense. These datives show very plainly that they 
did not have Shiloh but Shello in the text from which they trans- 
lated. Jerume in the Vulgate translates qui mittendus est as 


if he had Shiloach myby before him. But in contrast with the 


Greek translations, stands the united testimony of the early 
Jewish Targums and treatises of the Talmud in favor of Shiloh as 
a proper name. Onkelos** paraphrases by saying “until the 
Messiah NT'WD comes’; and the Jerusalem Targum makes it 
still stronger by saying the King Messiah xmwp x2do with 
which the Targum of Jonathan agrees, adding also the words “his 
son.’ The Talmud interprets the word Shiloh to be King Messiah 
mwn 720. Among the different names of the Messiah given 


given in the Talmud the following are mentioned: “Rabbi Johanan 
said, ‘What is the name of the Messiah?’ Those of the school of 
Rabbi Schela answered, ‘Shiloh’, according to that passage ‘until 
Shiloh come’ (Gen. xlix:10); those of the school of Rabbi Janna 
said, ‘Jinnon’, according to that passage, ‘Jinnon is his name’, (Ps. 
Ixxii:17); others said, ‘Chanina’, according to that passage, ‘I shall 
not give you grace’, (Jer. xvi:13), that is, the Messiah who will 
be called full of grace; others, ‘Menachem’, according to that 
passage, ‘the Comforter hath gone far away from me’ (Lam. i:16); 
others, ‘Chepara’, that is, ‘Leprous’ according to that passage, 
‘truly he hath borne our diseases’ (Is. liii:4.)” It is plain from 
these citations that whatever reading the LXX. had before them, 
the ancient Jews regarded the Shiloh as the name of a person, and 
that person the Messiah. 


(2). As to thederivation. Frequently great light is shed on 
the definition of a word when the meaning of the ground-form 
from which it is derived, is clearly understood. Yet nearly all the 
writers on hermeneutics warn:us to use etymology in exegesis 


+ Ante Nicene Christian Fathers, vol. Il, pp. 34, 54. 


** J have on my tabie Buxtorf’s large Rabbinical Bible containing the Hebrew text, 
the Targums, the commentaries of Rashi, (Rab. Simeon Jarchi), Radak (Rab. David 
Kimchi), Aben Ezra, Bechai, Arbanibel, Baal Hatturim, the Massorah larger and 
smaller, Buxtorf’s critical commentary on the Massorah, &c., &c. A very valuable help 
in understanding the Old Testament. 
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with caution and prudence. The opinions as to the derivation of 
the word Shiloh have been various: 

(a.) Rashi (lived towards the close of the eleventh century, 
died 1105) says Shiloh is derived from the word +i, a gift, and 
=), to him. 

(b.) Aben Ezra (1092—1167) mentions several derivations 
current in his time: “Some say after the manner of the Aramaic 
Targum (Onkelos), but some, that it is from the same root as the 
word shilyah (Deut. xxviii:57); others who derive it from the 
language of our forefathers (whose memory he blessed) neo-hebraic 
shelil, and there is a certain one who interprets it to mean the 
city Shilo.” 

(c.) Rabbi David Kimchi (about 1200) in his book Shera- 
shim, says “the prophecy is concerning the Messiah, and Shiloh is 
derived from the word shilyah, quod est sacculus quidam, in quo 
manet infans in utero matris.” 

(d.) Rabbi Bechai (1291) in his commentary writes: 
“Shiloh, that is, his son who will be born from the womb of a 
woman accordng to the way of all who are born.” Hederives the 
word from shil—=afterbirth, and by metonomy, meaning son. This 
was the theory at the time of the Reformation. 


(e.) Jerome (8330—420) who was better versed in Hebrew 
than most of the church fathers, seems to understand the word as 
coming from shalach, to send. There seems to be a hint that this 
was the derivation held by the New Testament writers who 
frequently designate Jesus as the one sent of God—God’s mission- 
ary. 
YF (f.) The best derivation of the word is from shalah to be at 
peace, to be happy, to be secure. Shiloh in this sense is the 
Prince of Peace. 

(g-) Yet many think the word is identical with the city by 
that name. 

Now, with these facts accessible to most Old Testament 
students, it becomes an interesting question to know how the verse 
in hand has been translated. The following are chosen from those 
made at “sundry times and in divers manners.” 

1. The LXX. as translated by Thompson: “A chief shall 
not fail from Judah, nor a leader from his loins, till the reserved 
for him shall come, even He the expectation of nations.” 
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2. The Vulgate: Non auferetur sceptrum de Juda, et dux 
de femore ejus, donec veniat qui mittendus est et ipse erit expecta- 
tio jentium. 

Translated: The sceptre shall not be taken from Juda and a 
leader from his thigh, till he come who is to be sent, and he shall 
be the expectation of the nations. 

3. Tremellius: Non desistet tribus a Jehuda neque legisla- 
tor e medio pedum ejus usque dum venturus erit filius ejus, et erit 
ei obedientia populorum. 

Translated: The tribeship shall not cease from Jehuda, nor a 
legislator from between his feet, until his son shall have come and 
he will have the obedience of the people. 

4. Sebastian Castellio: A Juda sceptrum non recedit, nec 
de ejus interfeminio rector, donee veniat Sospitator cujus erit pop- 
ulorum congregatio. ‘ 

Translated: From Judah the scepter shall not depart, nor 
from his thigh a governor until there come a Savior whose will 
be the gathering of the people. 

5. Bishop Horsely:* 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the roll of the statutes from between his feet, 


Until what time Shiloh come; 
And unto him shall be submission of the nobles. 


6. Herder:t 


The sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
Nor the commander’s staff from his march 
Until he comes to his place of rest 

And nations are obedient to him. 


John Jervis-White Jervis:§ 


The tribeship shall not depart from Yehudauh 
Nor a lawgiver of his posterity, 

Until that Shiloh come 

And his shall be the obedience of the peoples. 


8. Geddes:|| A sceptered chief shall not fail to Judah, nor 
a leader of his own offspring until there come peaceful prosperity, 


and to him the nations be obedient. 


9. Sharpe:|| 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
Nor the staff of power from between his feet 
Until he come to Shiloh; 
And unto him shall be the obedience of t'!:> peoples. 


* Biblical Criticism, vol. II: p. 400. 

t Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. vol. II: p. 144. 

§ A New Translation of Genesis. p. 573. 

! ¥rom their translations of the Old Testament. 
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10. Prof. Lee: The rod, or sceptre of rule, shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver, or executor, i. e. ruler from among his 
descendants, until he shall come whose it is (i. e. the rule) and to 
whom the obedience of the nations shall be rendered. 

11. The Jerusalem Targum: Kings shall not cease from 
the house of Judah nor learned men, who teach the Law, from his 
sons’ sons until the King Messiah shall come for his in the king- 
dom, and unto him all the kingdoms of the earth are destined 
to become servants. 

With slight changes I prefer the seventh. It is probable 
that the word “sceptre” has here a personal meaning as the LXX. 
and the Targums of the ancients, and Tremellius and Geddes of 
the moderns have translated. The only rival translation entitled 
to consideration is tribeship. The word has this meaning in this 
chapter, but the parallelism requires a person. However trans- 
lated, what does this prophecy mean? Is Shiloh the place by that 
name, or is it the Messiah? How does the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament, as developed by the German critics, affect this 
passage ? 

II. THE EXPOSITION OF THIS PROPHECY. 

If it be possible, we ought to come to the interpretation of 
Scripture with our minds free from the spirit of rationalistic con- 
jecture on the one hand, and from the ultra demands of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy on the other. Interpreters ought to approach 
Scripture with their minds as free, and their intentions as fair, as if 
they were trying to ascertain the meaning of a recently discovered 
cuneiform inscription. Let us be honest with ourselves and those 
whom we instruct. The interpretation of the Old Testament has 
undergone as great a change in the last twenty years as the phys- 
ical sciences. 

Evolution brought about a great upheaval in scientific 
theories, submerging some that had enjoyed the sunlight for ages, 
and brought to light others from the great deep. Kuenen’s 
Religion of Israel, was as much an epoch-making book in Old Tes- 
tament study, as Darwin’s Origin of Species, in physical science. 
And as no scholar abreast of the times would think of quoting the 
Bridgewater treatises of fifty years ago as a fair exponent of the 
state of science to-day, so no one now has a right to compile a list 
of prophetic passages, and arrange them into those referring to the 
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place where the Messiah should be born, the time when, His 
wonderful works, the quality of His teaching, His, beautiful char- 
acter among men, His sufferings, the prolongation of His days, 
and the nature of His subsequent kingdom, as was the custom a 
century ago, unless he first of all vindicate the right thus to apply 
prophecy. 

Whoever proceeds on the ground that it is an easy thing to 
overturn the rationalistic criticism of the old world, has a very 
high register of his own ability, and it is more than doubtful if it 
can be depended on. Nor ought anybody to suppose that the evi- 
dence from so-called Messianic prophecy is plain and simple and 
easy to handle. Those who know the state of the argument on 
both sides, will readily acknowledge that this is one of the most 
difficult of all biblical questions. But the truth will be vindi- 
cated; still it will call forth the highest qualities of scholarship 
and culture. It will require long-continued special work, and a 
truth-loving candor, such as has been conspiciously absent from 
most of the theological discussions in the whole bistory of the 
church. For, however much we may condemn the standpoint of 
Kuenen, Graf, Reuss, and Wellhausen (to go no further back), 
contest their critical procedure, and deplore the results of their 
methods, yet no one can close his eyes to their profound scholar- 
ship, keen analytical power, and candid, patient, exhaustive exam- 
ination of the separate books of the Bible. ‘These men must be 
met, if met successfully, on their own ground. Without any 
question, here is to be the theological battle-field for the next half 
century. What will be its results can not with certainty be fore- 
told; but such a searching study of the Bible will bring out new 
truth, and change considerably the statement of the truth we now 
have. And as the battle goes on, different religious people will 
adjust themselves to the changed circumstances about as follows: 

1. There will be those who, having read little of the causes 
producing the changes, will arrange themselves in opposition to 
the new, chiefly because it is not like what they held in the past. 
They see no good in the new. They stand with their backs to- 
ward the future, yet the onward current moves them. These we 
always have with us. 2. Those who go to the other extreme. In 
every great movement there are always some who are carried 
away by the extravagances that are accidently drawn in by the 
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rapidity of the whirl. 3. Those who hold to as much of the old 
as new investigation has not disproved, and appropriate without 
fear whatever of truth has been brought out in recent researches. 
They hold that knowledge of Scripture, as well as of science, must 
be progressive. In these three divisions is comprised the history 
of the church’s attitude toward the great changes in physical 
science, metaphysics, politics and religion. It need hardly be said 
to which class « reasonable man wishes to belong. Nor do we 
have the privilege of ignoring the results of the Higher Criticism, 
if we would. They can not be confined to German Universities. 
And, perhaps, more in the argument from prophecy than in any- 
thing else, has there been compelled a change of base. Take up 
orthodox works of a hundred years ago, and those of to-day, such 
as Maitland’s,* Redford’s,t Gregory’s,[ and Edersheim’s.** 

See what a difference the critical schoo! has wrought! And 
this is freely acknowledged. 

Maitland says: “The Christian reader may perhaps miss 
some of the considerations which he has been accustomed to as- 
sociate with the argument from prophecy”, and gives as the reason, 
“the tendency of modern critical research has been in the direction 
of reducing the proportion of the definitely predictive element, and 
raising doubts about the evidence generally.” To the same purport 
Dr. Redford confesses that, “those who are acquainted with the 
writings of the critical school of Germany and Holland well know 
that the study of the Old Testament has entered an entirely new 
phase.” But let this change be whatever it may, every recon- 
struction of the biblical books as to date, author, and the times 
they mirror, must be natural—even if they be made equal to fiction. 
The very hypothesis, then, that certain men living in a much later 
age, wrote the prophecies found scattered through the earlier his- 
torical books and, to give them greater authority, ascribed them 
to the patriarchs, carries with it the strongimplication that the 
people for whom they were written—no matter in what age—be- 


lieved that the ancients, saw the future condition of the Jewish 
people and spoke of it before hand. But this is belief in predictive 


prophecy. 


* The Argument from Prophecy: Christian Evidence Series. 
t Prophecy—Its Nature and Evidence. 

+ Prophecy in the Light of Modern Criticism. 

** Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. 
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But the admission of predictive prophecy carries with it the 
probability of seeing the times of the Messiah, and it is therefore 
not to be wondered at, that extreme rationalists attempt to explain 
these prophecies away, or at least to reduce them to the minimum. 
Kuenen in his Religion of Israel, as well as in his Lectures on the 
Prophets, finds little or no room for the Messianic idea as an im- 
portant factor in Israel’s religion until the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He says: “I have merely thought it necessary to 
deny that Messianic hopes played at all an important part in the 
life of the Jewish nation during the Hasmonean period. They 
remained in existence,but at the same time in repose. Comparatively 
little power emanated from them because circumstances neither 
called them forth, nor drove the popular spirit in that direction.”* 
In speaking of the Maccabean and following years as times of war, 
intrigue, negotiations, he says: “Such periods force men to prac- 
tical activity and so absorb all the available power of the nation 
that hardly any time remains for longing for the future, or at 
all events, for becoming engrossed with it.” ‘Still less could the 
expectation of the appearance of the Son of David be a motive 
power of much significance or activity in the life of the Jewish 
nation during the period which ends in the accession of Herod. 
Everything tended, and had in fact tended for centuries, to force 
that idea into the background.” This leaves no room for the intro- 
duction or cultivation of the Messianic hope in the Hasmonean pe- 
riod or any other. So out of harmony with the facts is his develop- 
ment of Israel's religion, that it is disproved by several lines of argu- 
ment: 1. It is disproved by contemporary statements of the Jews. It 
is frequently asserted by these critics that the apocryphal litera- 
ture contains no reference to the Messiah. But this is not the 
whole truth. They contain such an undercurrent of hope for the 
glory and triumph of Israel that even Ewald says of Ecclesiasti- 
cus: ‘Messianic hopes are expressed in it with great force.” 

(1.) From the Book of Enoch. This hook is supposed to be 
quoted by Jude. The earlier portion of it is supposed to date 
from about 160 B. C. It speaks of the “Lord and His Son”; speaks 
of “the Ancient of Days”, and calls him the “Son of Man.” 
“Although only revealed at the last, his name has been named 


* Religion of Israel. vol. ili: p. 262. 
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before God, before sun or stars were created. He is the staff on 
which the righteous lean, the light of nations, and the hope of all 
who mourn in spirit.” The whole book is full of Messianic expec- 
tations. 

(2.) From the Sibyllne Oracles. They consist of twelve 
books of which the third is from a Jewish source and written 
before the Christian era. Bleek* dates it “probably about 170— 
160 B. C.” The expressions referring to the destruction of heathen- 
ish rule over Judea and the ruin of Rome itself, and the advent of 
the King from the East who would rule the whole earth, are too 
numerous to quote. Take this: “The most powerful kingdom of 
the immortal King shall appear among men, and a Sacred Prince 
shall come to hold the scepter over the whole world forever”. 

(3.) The Psalter of Solomon.{ This is a collection of 
eighteen Psalms written according to some in the time of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, but others say more than a century later, about 
45 B.C., after the death of Pompey. The seventeenth is a vig- 
orous statement of what the enemy have done, with a passionate 
appeal to God “to raise up to them their King, the son of David, 
to rule Israel, thy servant.” “Cleanse Jerusalem from the heathen 
who tread it under foot.” “Thrust out the sinners’; “grind to 
dust the haughtiness of the transgressors”; ‘Shatter in pieces 
all their strength”, and many other such expressions. Then fol- 
lows a most beautiful description of the golden age expected under 
this son of David, their coming King. And who is he? “Their 
King is the anointed (the Messiah), the Lord” (xat Baoidevs 
avr@v Xproros Kvpios). The whole is a Messianic hymn of 
great beauty. 

(4.) The Targum of Onkelos. Although this was not written till 
after the Christian era, yet it embodies earlier views of the Jews. 
He puts his Messianic expectations in many passages. For example, 
Num. xxiv:17, “A King shall rise out of the house of Jacob, and 
the Messiah shall be reckoned from the house of Israel, who shall 
rule over all the sons of men.” Etheridge says: “the Jews of the 
ante-apostolic..age had views of the prophecies relating to the 


* Introduction to old Test., vol. 11, p. 210. 

t Sibylline Oracles. Bk. 3, lines 47,4849. This part of the book has been dated 
about 30 B. C. 

+ See the Greek text and translation by Dr. Pick in Presbyterian Review, Oct. 1883, 
p. 775 
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Messiah much more akin to those of the Christian church than 
are now entertained by their descendents”.* 

2. It is disproved by the influence of this expectation on 
foreign nations. 

(1.) It spread to the highlands of Persia and made the 
Magian philosophers ready to follow his star and inquire fcr the 
one born King of the Jews (Matt. ii:2). 

(2.) It spread to Rome. I can not now stop to show the 
influence the Sibylline oracles had on the people at Rome. Virgil 
shows that he thought the golden age had come.§ Cicero,f Sal- 
lust,{ Horace,|| Varro and others were considerably influenced by 
Sibylline predictions. Suetonious,** in his Life of Vespasian, calls 
this expectation “an old and well settled opinion”, and that “it had 
spread throughout the east”, “that those coming out of Judea 


would gain possession of everything.” Tacitus says,§ “the Jews 


were profuundly convinced that it was contained in the ancient 
literature of the priests that the East would grow strong and gov- 
ernors should come out of Judea.” Suetonius,f} in his Life of 
Augustus says, that just before he was born great wonders took 


place, “tle terrified Senate decreeing no one born then should be 
brought up”; and that on the day Augustus was born, Octavius, 
his father, came late to the senate. Figulus, who has been called 
the most learned of the Romans next to Varro, hearing the reason 
of his delay, declared that a “ruler was born for the world.” It 
matters not to whom these predictions were applied, whether to 
the son of Pallio, to Vespasian himself, or to Augustus, in any 
event they show that the Jews carried their expectations into 
foreign lands, and that they had great iufluence. 

8. The statements of the New Testament bear witness to 
this universal expectation among the Jews. Sometimes the atten- 
tion is fixed on the kingdom, then it it is declared to be “at hand.” 
John’s wonderful announcement so voiced the longings of the 
people that great multitudes from Jerusalem and all over Judea 


* Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 194. 

@ Fourth Eclogue, and in fact all through the Aneid he show Jewish influence. 
t In his treatise on Divination, 1:49,111; On the nature of the Gods, 1:8,18; 2:29,73. 
t Conspiracy of Cataline, chapter 47. 

{ Secular Hymn, 5. 

** Chapter 4. 

§ History, Rk.V, chap. 18. 

tt Chapter 9%. 
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came to him (Matt. iii:5). ‘The people were in expectation.” 
“All men mused in their heart whether John were the Messiah or 
not (Luke iii:15). The priests and Levites sent a deputation to 
John to see if he were the Messiah (John i:19). Herod was dis- 
turbed (Matt. ii:23), and Pilate was very much interested to know 
whether Jesus were “King of the Jews’ (Matt. xxvii:11). 
Sometimes the attention is fixed on Him asa prophet. “Of a 
truth this is the prophet” (John vii:40). Sometimes public at- 
tention is fixed on the golden age his kingdom would introduce: 
“Every valley shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low, and the crooked shall be made straight and the 
rough ways smooth, and all flesh shall see the salvation of God” 
(Luke iii:5, 6.) 

How are these expectations of a coming prophet and king to 
be accounted for? Not on any rationalistic hypothesis yet pro- 
posed, for neither Kuenen, nor Robertson Smith, has yet proposed 
any general theory of the prophecies that is not exposed to as 
many difficulties as the traditional view. However much these 
distinguished critics have done to give the prophets and their 
utterances a natural historical environment, and cut off the ortho- 
dox fault of putting modern ideas into the prophets and then 
drawing them out, yet a reverent church will not follow them in 
their rejection* of New Testament authority in these matters. 
On the contrary is it not much easier to account for these later 
expectations by such prophecies as Jeremiah’s statement that, ‘the 
days will come saith the Lord that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah”; a good 
time coming when “the Law shall be written in their hearts?” 
Or, more directly, by the ancient promise that the royal supremacy 
should not depart from Judah, nor a ruler from his posterity till 
the Shiloh should come to whom the people would be obedient? 

What is the Messianic value of this passage? What does it 
mean? Passing by some ten or twelve different interpretations 
that I had collected, it is enough to say that most of the meanings 
given are either politi¢al or religious. It is regarded as a prediction 
of Judah’s precedence not only on the march from Egypt to Ca- 

* Kuenen says: “We must either cast aside as worthless our dearly bought scien- 


tific method, or must forever cease to acknowledge the authority of the New Testament 
in the domain of the exegesis of the Old; without hesitation we choose the latter.” 
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naan, but also later on in the reign of David. Understanding it in 

this sense, which I may say is gaining in popularity among expos- 
itors, the verse is translated, “until he (Judah) shall come to 

Shiloh.” Even as conservative a body of scholars as the recent 

revisers, have given this translation as a marginal alternative, 

Who first suggested this interpretation is not known, but Aben 

Ezra mentions a certain Jewish expositor before his own time’ 
(1090—1167) who held that Shiloh here means the city of that 

name. By whomsoever started, and for whatsoever purpose, it is 

appropriate to inquire if this exposition frees the passage from dif- 

ficulty. Besides emptying out most that makes the promise of 
value, it is not supported by the history of later times. If it were 

spoken by Jacob, it is difficult to tell why he limited Judah’s polit- 

ical supremacy in rank and primacy in battle to the period of his 

coming to Shiloh, when the historical fact is, Judah’s true 

national dignity and political sovereignty did not begin till the 

time of David, long after Shiloh, as a political or religious center, 

was deserted. Why not say the kingdom of Judah shall begin 

after Shiloh is desolate? Did Judah have the obedience of the 

surrounding peoples or tribes during this period? Did Judah 

triumph over the strongholds even of his own inheritanée? Why 

should that brewing, seething, fermenting period of the Judges be 

taken as the standard of Judah’s political precedence? Does the 
song of Deborah mention this precedence? Is not the silence of 
this ancient fragment fatal to this assumption? Or if this was 

written in later times, in the time of David, as Colenso main- 
tains,*¥ why go back to the weak and beggarly days of Shiloh, 

which never amounted to much, for a standard of Judah’s supe- 
riorty? Colenso himself confesses that, “before David’s time the 
tribe of Judah was not distinguished.” If it was made as late as the 

time of David because he conquered the nations, then there is not 

only no justification for the prophetic form of the statement refer- 

ring to Shiloh, but it is not even true history. Nor would Judah's 
fortunes be linked with Shiloh, a town of Ephraim, if this were 

written after the jealousies ran high occasioned by the division 
of the kingdom. 


* The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined, vol. v: p. 129. Writ- 
ten within ¢he second decade of David’s reign and perhaps by Nathan. He thinks ita 
prophecy after the event. 
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Again, the influence of this passage on later writers, is opposed 
to the theory that finds a fulfillment in Judah’s political career. 
It is not meant that the passage is expressly mentioned and 
applied. This were not to be expected. But there are indirect 
references to the doctrine it contains, and sometimes linguistic evi- 
dence that the passage was known and used. Without discussing 
them in full, I can only give references: Deut. xxxiii:6; Ps. 1x:7, ef. 
Ps. eviii:9; Ezek. xxi:26; also but less certain: Is. xi:10; xxxiii:22; 
Micha v:2. These passages show that the prophets of a later age 
did not regard the passage in hand as having exhausted its mean- 
ing by any political event. 


Besides, the translation, “till he come to Shiloh”, is not re- 
quired by the grammatical structure of the verse. The subject 
follows the verb in the first member of the sentence, and it is more 
natural the subject of the verb yavo should be the word Shiloh 
which follows it—a very common thing in the Hebrew language— 
than to go back to the word Judah for a subject. Shiloh is the 
subject, or contains it. ‘his is more natural than to make it the 
limit of motion. Besides this last destroys the parallelism. The 
words sceptre (better, ruler) and lawgiver, and Judah and his 
posterity are parallels. But between Judah’s coming to Shiloh 
and having the obedience of the people, there is neither parallel- 
ism nor connection in thought. For these reasons we find more 
than Judah's political career foretold in this verse. Nor would 
we make the prophecy wholly religious. The political and the re- 
ligious are not, when viewed aright, exclusive of each other. The 
whole Jewish people, their politics, their religion, their literature, 
everything was prophetic. This is their rational characteristic. 
The key-note of the Old Testament is, “the days will come saith 
the Lord.”” The Jewish people, beyond any other nation known, 
and the prophets, beyond any other men, lived with their faces to 
the future. It was because they saw the future and put them- 
selves in harmony with it, that they were full of moral heroism. 
To see the future aright is the condition of all religious progress, 
the cause of all moral reform. It gives purpose to the mind, and 
courage to the heart. One of the finest traits Jesus saw in the 
life of Abraham was that, “he rejoiced to see my day, and having 
seen it was glad.” 
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Now let it be conceded to critics to fix the date of the passage 
in hand at any time early or late, and assign it to Jehovist or 
Elohist as they wish, still it must be granted by every fair-minded 
man, that it stands connected with this discernment of the coming 
age. Nor does it matter much whether it be translated “till 
Judah come to Shiloh”, or “till Shiloh come to Judah”; nor 
whether the passage gave rise to the Messianic feeling, or the feel- 
ing to the passage. In either case it encourages the Jewish people 
to look to something to come. In this consists its prophetic value. 

Whether the Shiloh meant Jesus Christ to those who first 
heard it, or at any subsequent time, cannot be known, and we have 
no right to make any assumptions about it on either side. By 
common consent, however, God’s people in every part, Jewish and 
Christian, ancient and modern, eastern and western, Catholic and 
Protestant, with almost unbroken unanimity for over two thousand 
years, have understood the Shiloh of this verse to be a Person; and 
this view has found expression in translation, in commentary, as 
in Bodies of Divinity in every age. Whether this well-nigh uni- 
versal judgment will be overturned by modern critical scholarship, 
cannot be foretold certainly, but it is improbable. 

W. H. WOOLERY. 
Bethany, W. Va. 





MESSIANIC PROPHECIES—NO. II. 


When Christ had died on the cross for the redemption of the 
race, but a part of the work which he came to accomplish had 
been done. Indeed if nothing more had been done, men would 
have remained in their sins, for he rose from the dead for our justi- 
fication. The atonement itself was not made till he ascended into 
the heavens and there purchased eternal redemption for us. The 
tomb would have remained barred, and the sléeping millions would 
not have been loosed from the conquering power of the arch 


enemy of human souls. 
But it is not enough for us to listen to the argument of the 
inspired apostle respecting the meaning of the Psalm, in reference 


to the resurrection of the Savior. It is very clear that David saw 
that Christ was not to be left in the state of death as all others 
were; that his soul was not left in hades, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption, but if Jesus had done no more, the world would not have 
been redeemed. He had yet to appear in the Holiest place, “not 
made with hands”, but in the heavens, to make an atonement for 
us. Hence with this necessity, we ask, what did the prophets 
know abvut the ascension into the heavens? 

To get a good view of this subject, we will do well to return 
and read from the first chapter of the Acts, vv,10,11: 

“And while tliey were looking steadfastly into heaven as he 
went, behold, two men stood by them in white apparel; which also 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven? this 
Jesus which was received up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven.” 

No one questions that these two men who stood by the 
apostles on the Mount of Olives, were angels, and that they had 
descended from the company, which had come to escort the Victor 
to the skies. David saw this sight and hence, said: 
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“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the king of glory shall come in.” 


“Who is the King of glory?” 

“The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle.” 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory? 

“The Lord of hosts, 

He is the King of glory.” 

Thus in the vision which David had, he saw the conyoy, and 
heard the challenge, and the response from the angelic sentinel. 

Daniel vii:13,14: “I sawin the night visions, and, behold, 
there came with the clouds of heaven, one like unto a Son of man, 
and he came even to the Ancient of days and they brought him 
near before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and languages should 
serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.” 


The usual trouble in the interpretation of this prophecy is 
that we have demanded that prophets shall write in the style of 
the historian. Then when the commentator has found some things 
in the verses before these that he thinks refer to events along 


down in the history of the church, he at once reaches the conclu- 
sion that this Scripture can not refer to the coronation of the 
Master. But prophets do not write in the manner of historians, 
they tell of things as they see them, and, seeing a number of things 
in the future, they describe them severally, without reference to 
the order of events. If a man shall stand fifty miles away from 
the mountain, a hill which is ten miles nearer to him than the 
mountain, will seem to him like a part of the mountain, and the 


description will most likely give a view of the mountain peak, 
first, and then of that which is nearer. The prophecies of Isaiah 
change constantly in this respect all the way through. This is 
also true with the Apocalypse. 


Keeping this in mind, the prophecy of Daniel is very easy. 


His vision then only supplements that of David in respect of 
the coronation of our Lord. 
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With Paul as our guide in this matter, we know that Jesus, 
first made an atonement for the sin of the world, and, then, 
having shown himself the conqueror of the enemy of the human 
race, he receives the kingdom, the crown and the glory that shall 
never pass away. 

This brings us to the purpose of his death, respecting the 
atonement. The New Testament is very clear on this question, 
declaring that He came to give His life aransom for many: Matt. 
xx:28; Mark x:45; 1 Tim. ii:6; That he came to save us from our 
sins by redeeming us, and that he redeemed us by his blood: Luke 
ii:88; Rom. iii:24; viii:23; 1 Cor. i:30; Eph. i:7; iv:14, 30; Col. 
i:14; Heb. ix:15; Titus ii:14; 1 Pet. i:18,19. Indeed to take away 
that thought of the New Testament, would leave but little that 
would do to call a system of redemption. ‘He himself purged our 
sins; “He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself;” 
“He once suffered the just for the unjust;”’ “His blood cleanseth 
us from all sin; “He was manifested to take away our sins;” 
“He died for us.” But why continue? No believer will 
deny that Christ was to die for the sin of the world, who has 
stadied the New Testament. But the question with us now is, 
did the prophets know any thing about this purpose of the 
Savior’s coming and death? 

If we return to the typology of the Old Covenant, we find 
every sacrifice full of the Christ-thought, of the gift of the just 
for the unjust. There was not a sacrifice made on Jewish, or even 
Patriarchal altar, that did not refer to the Savior, who was to re- 
deem the world by a sacrifice of himself. Hence Christ was as a 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. In contemplating 
the escape from the tenth plague, by the blood of the passover 
lamb, and in the further thought that Israel would also return 
from Babylon in like manner, Isaiah (li:10,11) says: “Art thou 
not it which dried up the sea, the waters of the great deep; that 
made the depths of the sea a way for the redeemed to pass over? 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come with singing 
unto Zion; and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; they shall 
obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
So when the Prophet saw in vision, the servants of God walking 
over the highway of holiness (Is. xxxv:10) calls them “the re+ 
deemed of the Lord.” And in Isaiah liii:4-12, the suffering and 
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death of Jesus for the salvation of others, is as clearly stated as it 
could have been: ‘He has borne our griefs”; “Carried our sor- 
rows”; “Wounded for our transgressions;” “Bruised for our in- 
iquities”; “The chastisement of our peace was upon him”; 
“With his stripes we are healed”; “The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all”; “For the transgression of my people was 
he stricken”; ‘‘Made his soul an offering for sin”; “Shall justify 
many” and “shall bear their iniquities”; ‘Bear the sin of many”, 
and “made intércession for the transgressors.” . 


From Romans iv:25, we learn that Christ was not only deliv- 
ered for our offences, but that he rose again for our justification, 
That death is the result of sin, can not be called in question, and 
if the Savior had not conquered sin, there could have been no de- 
liverance from its consequences. Hence, his death for our sins is 
closely connected with the thought that we are to be delivered 
from death through him. 


In Hosea xiii:14, we read: “I will ransom them from the 
power of the grave; I will redeem them from death ; O death, where 
are thy plagues? O grave, where is thy destruction? repentance 
shall be hid from mine eyes.” 


This spoiling death of all his power by the Messiah, passed into 
the song of victory, and is to be chanted in defiance of all the 
might and power of the enemy. 1 Cor. xv:55; Rev. i:6, 7. 


We have seen that the Christ not only redeemed us by his 
blood from our sins, but he has broken the bars of the tomb 
assunder and liberated the sleeping millions that he may bring 
them up again. Not only so, but we have seen that when he went’ 
into the heavens there obtaining eternal redemption for us, there 
was given to him a kingdom, power and dominion, that all 
peoples, nations and languages should serve him forever. But 
there remains several questions respecting this kingdom which 
are matters of interest, and concerning which we will inquire of 
the prophets. These points which interest us most, are (1) When 
did the kingdom of the Messiah begin? (2) How long shall’it 
last? (3) What is the extent of its power? And, (4) What 
the character of law, by which its people are to be governed? 


A fifth question will be involved in the settlement of these, 
naniely: the success of that Institution of whieh Christ is the 
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author and finisher, which must be seen in the effects of his teach- 
ing on the lives of individuals and nations. 

1. Concerning the time of the beginning of the Messiah's 
reign, it may not be possible for us to be very exact, unless we 
shall call to our assistance the writers of the New Testament. 
But this is a common rule. If prophecy has been supposed to 
have accomplished its purpose or any part of it, it is common to 
interpret it in the light of the facts of history. The occurrences 
noted in the New Testament are the historical indexes of the pur- 
pose of the inspiration. 

Turning to Daniel ii:31-44, we find the mind of the prophet 
fixed upon four successive kingdoms, during which time, the God 
of heaven should set up a kingdom which should never be de- 
stroyed. According to the interpretation of the king’s vision by 
Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar was the head of gold. But further along 
in the interpretation we learn that it was not this king alone 
that was the “head of gold”, but the dynasty which he represented. 
“Then another kingdom, inferior to thee”—not another king, but 
another kingdom, hence a change of government. This silver- 
breasted kingdom with its two arms, is admitted on all hands to 
represent the Medo-Persian kingdom. The third one of these was 
the brass-belly and thighs—meaning the Macedonian, led on by 
Alexander. This in turn, gives way to the iron, or Roman, which 
is the fourth and last of these universal monarchies. Hence the 
kingdom of the Messiah was established before the removal of 
the Roman monarchy. 

A few theorists, however, have put a different construction on 
this prophecy, making the ten imaginary toes of this image to 
represent so many different kingdoms, and that it was to be in 
their time that Christ should set up his kingdom. They tell us 
that the toes figure in the interpretation, as kingdoms, and hence 
the language of the author, “in the days of these kings”, neces 
sarily refers to them. Then they go to work to find ten powers 
which have broken off from Rome, describing the country be- 
tween the Danube and the Rhine, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. They do this to prove that Christ is not yet 
established. 

This interpretation is faulty in several particulars. 

1. These toes are not said to represent kings or kingdoms. 
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2. Neither toes or feet ever represent ruling power, any 
where else. If they do here, it is the only place in the Scriptures 
in which they are so employed. 

3. If one will only notice the division of these toes made by 
Bishop Lloyd, which these theorists follow, there will be found 
nine toes on one foot and only one on the other. 

4. We would have as much right to imagine that there were 
twelve toes as ten, for we have at least one man in the Bible with 
that number—the brother of Goliath of Gath. 

5. Their jinterprétation fails of its purpose, as all the king- 
doms named by them, have passed away. France alone remains, 
and it is no longer a kingdom, but a republic. 


6. The toes are interpreted by the prophet, and are said to 
be an element of weakness. They represent the large number of 
countries overrun by Rome, tributary—but not allied to Rome in 
heart—and that they all went to make up one kingdom: ’ 


“And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of potters 
clay and part of iron, it shall be a divided kingdom; but there shall 
be in it the strength of the iron, for as much as thou sawest the 
iron mixed with the miry clay. And as the toes of the feet were 
part of iron, and part of miry clay, so the kingdom shall be partly 
strong and partly broken.” 

It will be seen that the last named kingdom is one, and not 
ten, and that therefore the establishment of the kingdom of the 
Messiah could not be delayed beyond the time of the removal of 
the Roman monarchy. 


If we shall accept the assistance of the New Testament 
writers and speakers, the whole matter will be made plain at 
once. When John came into the wilderness of Judea, he preached 
the near approach of the kingdom of God. Jesus’ disciples did 
the same, and even the Master, “went forth and preached the good 
news of the coming kingdom, saying, the time is fulfilled, the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” ‘All this agrees strictly with the 
prophetic statement, only it is more definite. 

As a kingdom must necessarily have laws, we way know 
when it began, by knowing when the law of the kingdom was first 
promulgated. Now by reference to Isaiah ii:1-8, we gain this 
knowledge: 
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“The word which Isaiah the son of Amoz saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem: And it shall come to pass in the latter 
days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established’ in 
the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; 
and all nations shall flow unto it. And many peoples shall go 
and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord) 
to the house of the God of Jacob: and he will teach us of his ways 
and we will walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth te 
law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

No interpretation must ever be permitted to go beyond the 
purpose of the writer, and as this word was concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem, the last days, or latter days, can only refer to the lat- 
ter days of that country and city and people. 

And if we are to permit the Savior himself to assist us in get- 
ting the correct meaning of this vision, we learn that this law was 
soon to go forth after his ascension. Luke xxiv:46,47. 

In Jer. xxxi:31-34, we learn that the law of this kingdom is 
clearly that of the Christian institution. This is not only the in- 
terpretation which we must get from the passage itself, but an in- 
spired apostle (Heb. viii:6-13) gives us that asits meaning. Hence 
when the Hebrew letter was written, this law or covenant had 
been given. 

Jacob in his dying hour, in blessing his sons, said: 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, 

Until Shiloh come; 

And unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be.” Gen. 
xlix:10. 

This language is always interpreted of the Christ; and it must: 
be remembered that it does not simply refer to the Christ in his 
person, but in his ruling authority, and in his right to demand the 
obedience of the peoples. 

This language is fulfilled only in the Savior’s ascending up 
into the heavens and receiving all might and dominion. In Matt. 
xxviii:18, Jesus says, ‘All authority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth.” 

2: As to the duration of the kingdom of the Messiah, the 
prophets have in many different ways indicated its eternity. In 
Psalm cx:4, David says, “The Lord hath sworn and will not/ re 
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pent, thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
When it is remembered that Melchizedek was king and priest at 
the same time, the priesthood and kingship of Jesus is declared to 
last forever. 

Is. ix:6,7: “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon. his shoulders: and his 
name shall be called wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlast- 
ing Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government 
and of peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, ané 
upon his kingdom, to establish it, and to uphold it with judgment 
and with righteousness, from henceforth even forever.” 

Consulting Paul on this topic, we learn that when Christ 
shall have put down all rule and all authority, then shall he de- 
liver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, that he may be all 
in all. But as the righteousness and peace and purity and bless- 
ing shall continue forever, it is not strange that, even the passing 
over the kingdom to the Father, should be denominated the “‘ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

3. The extent of the kingdom and power of the Messiah, 
finds a satisfactory answer in the prophecy of Daniel vii:13, 14. 
That all peoples and tongues and languages should serve him from’ 
henceforth even forever. Paul would say that God had “given 
him a name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on the 
earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue should con- 
fess, that Jesus is the Christ to the glory of the Father.” All 
worlds are to be his, for his redeeming love and conquering power. 
Peter says that “angels. and authorities and powers’ were made 
subject unto him. 

4. The law of the kingdom of Christ is very clearly stated in 
the New Testament, and yet clearly as are the distinctions in the' 
New Covenant, they are scarcely more pointed than are the marks 
of difference to be found in the prophecies concerning these two 
covenants. 

By carefully comparing the Old and the New institutions, we 
find that the former governed by direct commands, and that the 
latter controls the actions by the power of truth and love. We 
can easily see why these forms’ of government are given. The 
former was for the childhood, and the latter was intended for the 
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maturity of the race. The law was aschool master to bring the 
people to Christ that they might be justified by faith, but since 
that the faith is come we are no longer under the school master. 
The Patriarchal system was the best that it was then possible for 
the world to receive, and yet it was only primary. The law of 
Moses was an advance, in that it gave more light and increased 
the responsibilities of the people; its many truths and eternal 
principles of right led the people nearer to God than ever before. 
And yet its lessons were only for intermediate learners. But the 
law of Christ is the perfect law. It contains heaven’s grandest 
thoughts and most sublime teaching, and is that under which the 
people are to graduate for the world to come. These things are 
easily seen from the New Testament standpoint. But with us the 
question is: What did the prophets know about all this? Jesus 
thought that a ruler of the Jews ought to have known the differ- 
ence between the Old and the New institutions by a careful study 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. Let us turn and see what a 
close student of the prophets might have known concerning the 
law which Christ came to give. 

Jer. xxxi:31-34: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make anew covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of Egypt; which my covenant they 
break, although I was an husband unto them, saith the Lord. But 
this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, 
after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people: and they shall teach no more every 
man is his neighbor, andevery man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more.” 

It was well said, that this covenant should not be like the 
one that was made with Israel before Sinai. 

(1.) This is new, that was old. 

(2.) This is not according to that. 

(3.) That was objective, this is subjective—I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their heart. That, was 
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written on tables of stone, pinned to the posts, and worn as front- 
lets, and on their garments. 

(4.) All who are in this, know the Lord; but in that, they 
came by a birth of their parents, or came among them from the 
heathen, from national considerations, and had to be taught to 
know the Lord afterward. . In this, the teaching is first. 

(5.) In this, sins once forgiven, are gone foréver, in that, 
they were remembered once every year. 

So much for the differences as found in the statement of 
Jeremiah, but there are other prophets who add to this statement. 
That Old Covenant was stationary: it belonged to a peculiar fam- 
ily, and was national and therefore local, but this is spiritual and 
universal. It is in Christ, that all the world is to be blessed. The 
promise in Gen. xii:1, 2, does not speak of: ‘seeds as of many, but as 
of one and to thy seed which is Christ.” Gal. iii:16. Hence in 
the New institution, Isaiah saw that they would have to “enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
thy habitation: lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes. 
For thou shalt spread abroad on the right hand and the left, and 
thy seed shall possess the nations.” Is. liv:2,3. The Psalmist had 
seen that God would give Christ the Gentiles for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. Hence in 
this everlasting covenant, containing the sure mercies of David, 
the glorious invitation is extended to all the earth: ‘Ho every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” Is. lv. 

Christianity is the only religion that the world ever saw that 
even proposed to be universal. 

A higher and more profitable bestowment of the Holy Spirit 
belongs to the Christian dispensation than to any former period. 
In John vii:37-39, we learn that the Holy Spirit was not yet 
given. This must relate to manner or extent, for “holy men of 
God had spoken as they were moved upon by the Holy Spirit.” 
In what sense then could it have been truly said: “The Holy 
Spirit was not yet given?” 

Jesus said to his disciples: “If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come to you.” And yet before this, he had told them as 
he sent them out on the first commission, that they should not 
study their answers to the magistrates or those who would appre- 
hend them, for the Spirit of their Father would speak in them. 
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Of course many things referred to in this commission, related 
rather to the second, which extended to the ends of the earth. 
And yet we can not avoid the conviction, that Jesus intended to 
have them understand that they were to be especially favored then, 
with supernatural power, and wisdom, by the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This leads us to notice that the New institution has in it a 
new spirit for all those who are directed thereby. They are not 
simply servants, but they are friends, nay, they have not only the 
spirit and confidence of friends, but they have the spirit of sons, 
being heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ. If they have not 
the Spirit of Christ they are none of his. This Spirit not only 
helps their infirmities while they live, but makes their bodies alive 
in the resurrection. 

But this is not all, the Baptism of the Spirit had never taken 
place before, that we know of; but it was to be given with the 
going forth of this new law. Several times this was promised be- 
fore hand, not only by John the Baptist, but by the Savior as 
well. He even forbade them beginning this work of converting 
the world till they should be endued by this power from on high. 

In full view of all these things, Joel (ii:28,29) says: “And 
it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see © 
visions; and also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit.” 

This is the enduement as seen by the prophet, and foretold 
by him. This marks the introduction of a new Era, and tells of 
higher gifts than had ever been known before. 

Not only do the prophets foretell all the prominent features 
of the life and death of Jesus; of his resurrection, and ascension; 
of the going forth of his law, and the splendid gifts by which this 
heavenly truth might be properly revealed and perfectly defended, 
but the eye of vision follows the fortunes of the apostles in their 
work of saving the world. They see the Isles of the sea in wait- 
ing for this law, and the ships of Tarshish that land at Tyre, 
when she should sing again like a harlot, and would, even in her 
wickedness, be the means by the trade on the Mediterranean, send 
the heralds of salvation to the ends of the earth. 
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Isaiah and Micah both watch the results of the gospel of 
Christ till they see it soothing away the angry and brutish pas- 
sions of men, till the time of universal peace comes; till the swords 
are beaten into plowshares and the spears into pruning hooks and 
the nations ceasing to learn war. The sweet spirit of the religion 
of the Christ removes blood-letting from the earth, and settles dis- 
agreements not by the sword, nor by an appeal to brute force, but 
by the principles of righteousness, This however is the ultimate 
end of all this effort on the earth, and only to be reached, by the 
gospel being long preached to the children of men. 

It may be said that some of these themes are hardly Messi- 
anic, and yet the whole scheme of redemption, from first to last, 
rests upon the one great fact that Jesus is the Christ; that he died 
for us, and rose for us, and ascended into heaven to make a pro- 
pitiation for us. All the details of the divine interposition by 
which men are to be saved are connected with Messianic truth. 
He is the beginning and the ending, the first and the last, He 
that was dead and is alive, forever more. While the prophets 
have foreseen and foretold of the things which concern cities and 
nations, they have been full of interest in the plan by which the 
world was to be made ready for a coming Savior, or to forewarn 
the believers respecting the difficulties and trials that were to come 
upon them, or to cheer them by the assurances of final victory. 
This day of final triumph brings into view the Master in all his 
glory. The songs of the redeemed are now ringing across the 
plain of heaven, and the angels stand in mute awe as the blood- 
washed of all the ages unite in the chorus, Worthy is he to be ex- 
alted thus, for he has redeemed us out of every nation, kindred, 
tongue and people, and made us kings and priests to our God and 
His Christ. 

The spirit of prophecy, from the dawn of human existence 
has been the witness of Jesus. In every possible way, have the 
prophets foretold of his coming. His atonement was prefigured 
by all the offerings of Jews and Patriarchs. He is the great ante- 
typical thought which fills all divinely apppointed services. Moses 
wrote of him; David trained his harp in higher melodies that it 
might vibrate with appropriate symphonies, corresponding to the 
elevated joy of the singing prophet; and Abraham saw his day and 
was glad. These worthies, as they were wrapped in the mantles 
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of prophetic ecstacy, saw him and spoke of him as our captain and 
king; our prophet and priest; as the corner stone of the building 
and the head of the body; the sacrifice and the officiating priest, 
and the mediator between God and men. 

Nor are they yet content, but still talk of toil and teaching, 
of persecution and poverty, and yet enlivening the way with hope 
and song, as they see the finally redeemed, under the figure of 
Israel’s returning prodigals, coming up from all lands, with songs 
on their lips; sweeping through the gates into that home where 
no sun shall light on them, nor any heat; where the Lord God and 
the Lamb are the light thereof; where God himself will wipe 
away all tears from off all faces. D. R. DUNGAN. 


“OUR POSITION.” 

“The title of this article does not refer to the position of the 
writer, but it is intended to refer to the position of those who are 
identified with the religious reformation inaugurated by the Camp- 
bells, about the year 1809. The purpose of that movement has 
been persistently misunderstood by the then existing religious 
organizations, and has not been clearly comprehended by some who 
are identified with it.” 

That “it has not been clearly comprehended by some who are 
indentified with it’’, needs no other proof than the article in the 
July QuaRTERLY, under the above caption, from which the above is 
quoted. I intend no reply to that article, only so far as what I 
write will show a very different view of some things which have 
been roundly denounced by the author. 

Thos. Campbell announced a rule of religious action, viz: 
“‘Where the Scriptures speak, we speak: and whew the Scriptures 
are silent, we are silent.” Dr. Richardson, the author of the 
“Memoirs of Campbell”, says: “It was from the moment when 
these significant words were uttered and accepted that the more 
intelligent ever afterward dated the formal and actnal com- 
mencement of the Reformation which was subsequently carried 
on with so much success, and which has already produced such 
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important changes in religious society over a large portion of the 
world.” We can never understand the power of this mighty 
thought unless we think of it in connection with the times in 
which it was first uttered. Dr. Richardson says: 

“There are few, in fact, of the present generation, who have 
grown up under the influence of the liberalizing institutions of 
the United States, and the more enlightened views of Christianity 
since presented, who can form a proper idea of the virulence of 
the party spirit which then prevailed. Each party strove for 
supremacy, and maintained its peculiarities with a zeal as ardent 
and persecuting as the laws of the land and the usages of society 
would permit. The distinguishing tenets of each party were con- 
stantly thundered from every pulpit, and any departure ‘from the 
‘traditions of the elders’, was visited at once with the severest ec- 
clesiastical censure. Covenanting, church politics, church psalm- 


ody, hyper-calvinistic questions were the great topics ofthe day; 


and such was the rigid uncompromising spirit prevailing, that the 
most trivial things would produce a schism, so that old members 
were known to break off from their congregations, simply because 
the clerk presumed to give out, before singing, two lines of a Psalm 
instead of one, as had been the usual custom. Against this slavish 
subjection to custom, and to opinions and regulations that were 
merely of human origin, Mr. Campbell had long felt it his duty to 
protest, and knowing no remedy for the sad condition of affairs 
existing, except in a simple return to the plain teachings of the 
Bible, as alone authoritative and binding upon the conscience, he 
and those associated with him felt it incumbent upon them to urge 
this upon society. This they endeavored to doin a spirit of mod- 
eration and of Christian !ove, hoping that the overture would be 
accepted by the religious communities around.” 

It will be seen that Thos. Campbell began his work in the 
midst of the most bitter sectarianism, and that his single aim was to 
promote the unity of the Church of Christ. His first blow was at 
the cause of divisions as found in human opinions which had been 
formulated into creeds, and which bound the conscience of Christ’s 
freemen. We are to understand that his first thought, and his 
first action was to absolve the Christian mind and conscience from 
a slavish following of human leadership, and place them at once 
ander the leadership of Christ and His inspired apostles. He saw 
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that human creeds had usurped the place of the Bible, and that 
human leaders had largely taken the place of the one great Leader, 
Christ. 

That he meant this terse statement itself to become a creed, 
as many have made it, can not be entertained for a moment. That 
he meant it to apply to matters which are merely conventional and 
incidental, and in no way connected with the conscience, is re- 
futed by the words of his celebrated Address. 

“Prop.13. That if any circumstantials, indispensably nec- 
essary to the observance of Divine ordinances, be not found upon 
the page of express revelation, such, and such only as are absolutely 
necessary for this purpose, should be adopted under the title of 
human expedients, without any pretence to a more sacred origin, 
so that any subsequent alteration or difference in the observance of 
these things, might produce no contention or division in the 
church.” 

Had Mr. Campbell failed to recognize a difference between 
that which is unalterably binding, and that which is binding “cir- 
cumstantially” and therefore variable, the great “Reformation” 
would never have been heard of beyond the narrow bounds of its 
birth place. Why, among the very first things they did was to 
adopt the expedient of a log meeting-house, for which there was 
neither a “thus saith the Lord” nor an “approved precedent” in 
all the New Testament. And not many years after they adopted 
the expedient of publishing a magazine—for which there was 
neither scripture, nor scriptural example. It is to be presumed too, 
that Mr. Campbell knew that in adopting “expedients” the church 
would make a rule of action, written or unwritten, which in many 
cases would be quite as binding as if made by Christ himself. 
Unlike Christ’s law such a rule would be subject to alteration by 
the church that created it, but would be binding so long as it stood. 
Indeed the ordinances of the Lord’s house can not be kept on the 
Lord’s day without time and place of meeting, and these are wholly 
subject to the will of the church; but when thetime is set and the 
place is indicated, whether written or unwritten, the law of the 
church concerning time and place is as binding as if made by 
Christ himself. Had the Campbells failed to recognize this, in 
other words, had they failed to see th: utter nonsense of hoping 
to find a “thus saith the Lord”, in axact terms, for the “cireum- 
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stantials” of individual and collective obedience, they would have 
stamped themselves as the biggest religious lunatics of the 19th 
century. 

That Thos. Campbell intended this terse statement of religious 
principle—this simple, yet comprehensive rule of action, to apply 
to the organization of benevolent, religious or missionary associa- 
tions in such way as to forbid such organizations, is utterly refuted 
by the fact that he organized such an association himself. 

In his “Declaration”, after setting forth certain principles 
and purposes, Thos. Campbell says: ‘Impressed with these senti- 
ments, we have resolved as follows: 

1. That we form ourselves into a religious association, under 
the denomination of the Christian Association of Washington, 
for the sole purpose of promoting simple, Evangelical Christianity, 
free from all mixture of human opinions and inventions of men. 

2. That each member, according to ability, cheerfully and 
liberally subscribe a specified sum, to be paid half yearly, for the 
purpose of raising a fund to support a pure Gospel ministry, that 
shall reduce to practice that whole form of doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline and government expressly revealed and enjoined in the 
Word of God, and also for supplying the poor with the Holy 
Scriptures. 

3. That this society considers it a duty, and shall use all 
proper means in its power, to encourage the formation of similar 
associations; and shall for this purpose hold itself in readiness, 
upon application, to correspond with and rendcy ail possible assist- 
ance to such as may desire to associate for the same desirable and 
important purposes. 

4. That this society by no means considers itself a Church, 
nor does, at all, assume to itself the powers peculiar to such a 
society; nor do the members, as such, consider themselves as stand- 
ing connected in that relation; nor as at all associated for the pecu- 
liar purposes of Church Association, but merely as voluntary ad- 
vocates for church reformation, and as possessing the powers 
common to all individuals who may please to associate in a peace- 
fully and orderly manner, for any lawful purpose—namely, the 
disposal of their time, counsel and property, as they may see 
cause. 

5. That this society, formed for the sole purpose of promot- 
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ing simple Evangelical Christianity, shall, to the utmost of its 
power, countenance and support such ministers, and such only as 
exhibit a manifest conformity to the original standard, in conver- 
sation and doctrine, in zeal and diligence; only such as reduce to 
practice that simple, original form of Christianity, expressly ex- 
hibited upon the sacred page without attempting to inculcate any 
thing of human authority, of private opinion, or inventions of 
men as having any place in the constitution, faith or worship of 
the Christian church; or any thing as matter of Christian faith or 
duty for which there cannot be expressly produced a ‘Thus saith 
the Lord’, either in express terms or by approved precedent.” 
This was the constitution of an “Association” or “Society” of 
Christian people. They expressly declare that they are not a 
Church. They make provisions for a treasury, and impliedly a 
treasurer. They declare their purpose ‘to correspond with such as 
may desire to associate, &.’’, and that implies a corresponding sec- 
retary. They declare their purpose “to promote simple Evangeli- 
cal Christianity”, and that made them a “Missionary Society”; to 
supply the poor with the Holy Scriptures, and that made them a 
Bible Society. They appointed a standing committee of twenty- 
one members “to superintend the interests of the Society”, and 
these were a Board of Managers. They made known their will- 
ingness to receive donations from the “friends of the movement”, 
and this was an appeal to “outsiders.” They declared they would 
support such ministers and “such only as exhibited a manifest 
conformily to the original standard, &. &., and this implies an 
examination into the qualifications of the ministers who would 
seek their support. All this was done right in the face of Mr. 
Campbell’s rule of action, which some men declare forbids such 
organizations. He must be blind indeed, who does not see that 
the Campbells in 1809, did not so much as dream of the abusive 
use to which this concise and comprehensive rule would be put by 
men who boast of being their “endorsers” in the year 1885. Now 
it is evident to me that the younger Campbell, who afterward be- 
came the chief leader of this movement, and who consecrated his 
noble life to the advocacy of the grand principles of this Declar- 
ation and Address, must have felt himself to be in the line of 
these principles when he accepted the presidency of the American 
Christian Missionary Society, organized in Cincinnati in 1849, 
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He urged the general convention which organized this society in 
these words: 

“Tam of the opinion that a convention, or general meeting 
of the churches of the reformation is a very great desideratum. 
Nay, [ will say further that it is all important to the cause of re- 
formation.” And after its organization he wrote: 

“Our expectations from the convention have been more than 
realized. We are much pleased with the result, and regard it as 
a very happy pledge of good things to come. * * * These 
Societies (referring to the Missionary and Bible Societies) we can 
not but hail as greatly contributing to the advancement of the 
cause we have been so long pleading before God and the people. 
There is indeed nothing new in these matters, but simply the or- 
ganized and general co-operation in all ways and means of more 
energetically and systematically preaching the gospel and edifying 
the Church.” 

True there was “nothing new’’, for forty years before this, 
the reformation began with the organization of a Missionary and 
Bible Society, and this new Society was simply the same thing ona 
larger scale. And who will dare to point the finger of reproach 
at the other distinguished names which appear in the list of offi- 
cers and managers of these societies? viz. D.S. Burnet, Walter 
Scott, T. M. Allen, John O'Kane, John T. Johnson, Tolbert Fan- 
ning, Dr. J. T. Barclay, Francis Palmer, J. J. Moss, Wm. Rowzee, 
James Challen, W. K. Pendleton, Samuel Church, P. S. Fall, 
Elijah Goodwin, R. L. Coleman, 8. 8. Church, C. Kendrick, Isaac 
Errett, A.S. Hayden, L. H. Jameson, Jno. T. Jones. Who will 
say that those great men did not understand the ‘Principles of 
the Reformation”? The saintly Milligan afterward wrote con- 
cerning this same convention: 

“It must be gratifying to all the friends of the Bible and 
Missionary cause, to learn that the measures adopted at Cincin- 
nati, have since been approved by meetings of the Disciples else- 
where. And it may be expedient to hold other conventions, 
specially of the Churches which were not represented at Cincin- 
nati, that all may publicly sanction the proceedings of the Octo- 
ber convention”; and then he proposes that all the churches 
form auxiliary societies. 

This letter was written from Washington, Pa., where, forty 
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years before, Thomas Campbell organized the first Missionary and 
Bible society. And who will say that the scholarly Milligan did 
not understand the “Principles of the Reformation”? I mean 
nothing invidious when I[ say that such men as Milligan could 
tell more in one hour of what is in the letter and spirit of Bible 
teaching, than some of these boastful “endorsers” of the Camp- 
bells can tell in a whole year. 

I could name scores of others whose names were prominent 
in our newspapers, whose soundness of head and sincerity of heart 
can not be questioned, and whose devotion to the ‘Principles of 
the Reformation” was second only to their devotion to the Word 
of God, who rejoiced over the general organization for home and 
foreign missions. Indeed there was little opposition any where 
in all our ranks. Looking through the Harbinger of 1850, I find 
one church voices their conviction and their opposition, in a resp- 
lution as follows: “That we consider the Church of Christ, in 
virtue of the commission given her by our blessed Lord, the only 
Scriptural organization on earth for the conversion of sinners and 
the sanctification of believers.” To this Mr. Campbell responded, 
as we respond now: 

“This resolution is in the main such as we all approve. The 
only question is, whether Christ’s Church is one community or 
all the communities, founded upon a belief of his divine »2rson, 
office and mission. A Church of Christ at Connellsville, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati or New York is not the Church of Christ. The 
Church of Christ is a very large and widely extended community, 
and possesses a large field, even the habitable earth. The Church 
for which Christ died, and for which he lives and intercedes, is 
not the church at Connellsville, Rome, Ephesus or Jerusalem, but 
is composed of all who have been baptized into his gospel, and 
continue to walk in him. Now, it is competent to the Church 
of Christ to consult and co-operate with all the individual commu- 
nities called Churches of Christ, which enter into her constituency, 
in whatever state, nation or empire they may be found, in each 
and every matter beyond their own individual duties to them- 
selves and their localities. These are matters which we regard as 
conceded by al] our brethren, and therefore we offer no argument 
in support of them. 

The independence of any community in Christ’s Kingdom is 
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not an independence of every other community in that Kingdom 
in whatever concerns the interests of that Kingdom. This would, 
indeed, be a fatal error to the progress aud prosperity of that King- 

dom. In what concerns every private community it is indeed in- 

dependent of and irresponsible to any other; but it is both de- 

pendent upon and responsible to every other community in all 

that pertains to the interest, honor and prosperity of all. * * * 

Our United States happens to be of ali national institutions on 

earth, the most analagous to the Christian Church in that partic- 

ular point which we are now contemplating. There are thirty 
sovereign and independent states in this American nation, each 

one independent of every other, yet all dependent upon every 

other for all that is due from her to the safety, prosperity and 
happiness of the Nation. The Nation could not exist without the 
States, nor the States prosper or enjoy themselves, and discharge 

their duties without the Nation.” 

This answer leads me to say that the American Christian 
Missionary Society did not meet in full Mr. Campbell’s conception 
of the Christian organization. In fact it fell considerably short 
of that conception as voiced in his essays on “The Nature of 
the Christian Organization”, as found in the Harbinger of 
1841-42-43. 

A few quotations will suffice to give the reader the mature 
conclusions of this scholarly leader of the Reformation. In his 
opening essay he says: 

“The experience of every day, added to the great principles 
propounded in both Testaments, especially in the New, and to the 
positive precepts and examples of the Lord and His Apostles, more 
and more impress all of us who feel our responsibilities, who have 
some influence in the Church of Christ, and to whose hearts the 
peace, purity and happiness of Christ’s kingdom are paramount, all 
absorbing and transcending concerns—that our organization and 
discipline are greatly defective and essentially inadequate to the 
present condition and wants of society. 

There are two principles and two systems of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, of elementary and essentially diverse attributes and 
tendences. The one is the authority system; the other, the no 
authority system. The tendency of the former is to concentra- 

tiou,—to tyranny; while that of the latter is to disruption, to 
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anarchy and ruin. A spiritual despotism is the unobstructed ten- 
dency of the one; and an uncontrollable spiritual libertinism and 
licentiousness, is the onward progress of the other. In thefirst ages 
of Christianity the authority system, from accumulated abuses and 
corruptions, issued in absolute Popery; while in latter times the 
no authority system has uniformily terminated in the dissolution 
of society, and found its quietus in a pure Pharisaic individualism. 
* * Christ’s institution is a kingdom—not a mob, not a fierce 
lawless democracy, led by every aspirant and demagogue who has 
some by-ends and selfish impulses urging him forward in the 
career of personal honor, fortune or aggrandizement. Neither is 
it one or two families, or a few little coteries of neighborhood as- 
sociation in a county, a state, a province, that fill up the ideaof the 
church and kingdom of Jesus Christ. * * * 

A book is not sufficient to govern the church. No book ever 
governed any community—not even the book of the Law, or the 
Book of the Gospel, else Moses would have resigned when he wrote 
the Law and would never have laid his hand upon Joshua; else Jesus 
would never have sent out Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, 
Pastors, and Teachers, if the New Testament had been a King and 
Sovereign Executive of His will. After the New Testament had 
been written out, Paul would not have commanded Timothy or 
Titus to reprove, rebuke, or to commit to faithful and competent 
persons the office of instructing and building up the church. Nor 
would he have commanded the community to know them that 
were over them in the Lord, and who admonish them, and to es- 
teem them very highly in love for the sake of their office; and to 
submit themselves, and to obey them as those who watched for their 
souls.” He then complains that there is ‘‘no general co-operation; 
no general organization; no mutual understanding; no coming 
together in one place in cases of emergency, and for the dissem- 
ination and support of the Gospel.” He also seeks an organization 
which would have to do with selecting preachers: 

“Instead of some mutual understanding, concert and co-oper- 
ation, every little congregation of one or two scores of men and 
women and children, feels itself authorized to send out whom it 
will as evangelists and public instructors, as regardless of what is 
fitting as it is incompetent to act advisedly in matters of such 
high and public concern and importance.” 
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He believed the church of Christ to be larger than any single 
community. He believed this church—this “community of com- 
munities” —should appoint its own functionaries: 

“Now that there are individual, domestic and social duties, 
needs no demonstration. And that the family and the particular 
congregation have each their special and appropriate duties, obliga- 
tions and jurisdictions, is equally evident, but that there is a duty be- 
yond the family, beyond the particular congregation, is equally evi- 
dent and undeniable; and that it is competent only to that com- 
munity to select and appoint its own public functionaries, as 
much as it is to the congregation in any given place, is a propo- 
sition which I am prepared to demonstrate, if so be there is any 
sceptical on that subject in this day and generation. I do not 
dogmatize on the subject, nor will I now inquire how or by what 
instrumentality or organization a community of churches will 
supply themselves with evangelists or such public functionaries 
as they may need.” 

It is very clear to the reader by this time that Mr. Campbell 
did not think it wise or scriptural for a single congregation to ap- 
point servants who would serve the Church of Christ in the larger 
sense. He believ~’ there should be some “general superintenden- 
cy” over the affairs of the Church of Christ. Hear him: 

“If Christ have a kingdom on this earth, it must be a commu- 
nity organized, united in common interests, in harmonious con- 
cert and conservative of its own integrity and prosperity. It must 
then have some ways and means of attaining and securing the 
ends of its existence. It must, then, have bishops or overseers 
to attend to such matters. The name imports supervision, and 
indicates authority. But beyond a single community, unless by 
concert or previous arrangement, or by some constitutional pro- 
vision, a single bishop’s jurisdic!ion extendeth not. Now, if 
Christ’s Kingdom consists of ten ‘thousand families or churches, 
* * * how are they to act in concert, maintain unity of inter- 
ests, or co-operate in any system of conservatism, or enlargement, 


unless by consultation and systematic co-operation. I affirm it to 
be, in my humble opinion, impossible. The Bil!» also teaches its 
impossibility, and suggests a different system. * * * All 


societies demonstrate, in their history, not merely the tendency to 
centralization, but the necessity of a general superintendency of 
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some sort, without which the conservative principles can not oper- 
ate to the prosperity and furtherance of the public interests of the 
community. 

But the New Testament itself teaches, both by precept and 
example, the necessity of united and concentrated action in the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom. It lays down some great principles, 
and applies them to the emergencies that arose in the primitive 
times: 

1. It inculcates the necessity of co-operation, and specifies 
instances. 

2. It inculcates the necessity of two distinct classes of offi- 
cers in every particular community. 

8. It indicates the necessity of a third class of public func- 
tionaries, and gives examples of diverse ministries. 

4. It exemplifies the utility and the need for special deliber- 
ations and of conventions on peculiar emergencies. 

5. It allows not persons to send themselves or to ordain 
themselves to office; but every where intimates the necessity of 
choice, selection, mission and ordination. 

6. It inculeates a general superintendency of districts and 
cities by those who preside over the churches in those districts; that 
is, it makes it the duty of the Christian ministry, by whatever 
name it may be called, to take care of the common interests of the 
kingdom in those places and districts in which it is located and 
resident. 

7. It claims for every functionary the concurrence of those 
portions of the community in which he labors, and holds him re- 
sponsible to those who send, appoint or ordain him to office.” 

I need not recite the arguments by which Mr. Campbell sus- 
tained these seven postulates, as in this article we are dealing 
simply with the views of the “fathers” of the Reformation. His 
No. XII puts his views in a nutshell. He supposes an Evangelist’s 
labors in a supposed island—Guernsey—have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of six churches. He has taken care of them until they 
have reached a good degree of prosperity. But there was as yet 
no general co-operation. None of these communities took cogni- 
zance of any matter beyond the threshold of its own immediate 
organization. Difficulties began to arise which were full of vexa- 
tion. Persons excluded from one church were received by the 
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others without question. Persons were sent out on public errands 
by one church, who where not received by another. Men were 
sent out as preachers whose characters were not above suspicion, 
and whose qualifications otherwise were imperfect. There grew up 
a need, and with the need adesire, for co-operation for the support 
of a common cause in matters in which they were all alike inter- 
ested. After due deliberation all the Elders and Deacons in the 
island met at the church A., and all the following propositions 
were submitted: 

“1, That Christian communities on earth, however numer- 
ous, constitute but one Church of Christ. 

2. That the communities of any one state were the Church 
of that state, as though it were the whole world, and that being 
placed under the same providential arrangements as to language 
and political relations, they were to act with reference to that 
state, just as though it was the whole world, or as the whole 
Church of Christ ought to act toward the whole world. 

3. That the church being compared to a body, and to one 
body, was an organized community, having two great classes of 
duties to perform—one class of duties to itself and one to the 
world. 

4. There were in each of these general classes, two classes 
as respected another grand view of the one body; these were 
public and private duties. 

5. That the private duties concerned each particular, com- 
munity, and were to be performed to that community to itself in- 
dependent of every other community, or without any interference 
from another community. * * 

6. That as private and special consultation meetings were 
necessary to the complete and perfect discharge of private duties, 
so public and special meetings were equally judicious and necessary 
to the full and perfect discharge of public duties. 

7. That as private duties respected the economical, moral, 
and religious bearings of the individual members of a single com- 
munity toward each other and the world, with a special reference 
to its own character, honor, usefulness and happiness; so the pub- 
lic duties of all the churches in their associate character, as one 
body, respected the economical, moral, and religious bearings of 
all the communities toward each other and the world, witha 
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special reference to their own character, honor, usefulness and 
happiness, as one body. 

8. That as all moral and religious duties are the result of 
direct and positive enactments, so all economical and prudential 
duties, not directly and positively enjoined because circumstantial 
and contingent on the unstable and mutable forms of political 
society and human revolutions, are in their nature and design 
conventional, and must be enacted by the authority of a whole 
community, and then, like the by-laws of all other corporations, 
when agreed to, are to be conscientiously respected and obeyed by 
all the good and orderly constituents or members of that com- 
munity.” 

Having adopted these principles as constitutional, they ap- 
pointed another meeting and agreed, among other things, to the 
following: 

“3. That in all cases where public officers, such as messen- 
gers of any general character, and especially evangelists, who are to 
be regarded as officers of the whole body, a concurrence of a plural- 
ity of churches by their officers, be regarded as necessary, if not to 
empower them to discharge official duties in a single congregation, 
at least necessary to give them general acceptance, and to con- 
stitute them public and responsible agents of the whole body. 

4. That when any community shall have any case of great 
difficulty beyond its ability satisfactorily to dispose of, reference 
may be had to other communities for a council or committee to 
assist in such case; whose decision shall be final. * * 

5. That whenever any great question of finance, or the 
means of prosecuting successfully any great public object, or any 
other event of great public interest shall require it, a special gen- 
eral meeting of messengers from all the congregations shall be 
called by the person who presided at the last general meeting; 
and that the eldership and deaconates of all the congregations, or, 
so many of them as can attend, shall always be at least a portion 
of the messengers who attend on such occasions. 

6. Finally, that all the public duties of the Christian Church 
shall be attended to as though it were, what it is in fact, one body, 
under the head—the Messiah; and, therefore, arrangements and 
provisions shall be always made in general meetings for the most 
faithful, prompt, and satisfactory discharge of all these duties.” 
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This exhibit of Mr. Campbell’s mind, in the very prime of his 
life, needs no comment. He who does not see that such a plan as 
this sets aside church independency, as touching general interests, 
and makes provision for colleges, missionary societies, Sunday 
school associations, benevolent enterprises, and whatever else 
comes under the phrases “great public object” and “great public 
interest”, and he who cannot find some use for “sanctified common 
sense”, in the “enactments of a whole community”, which enact- 
ments are to be “conscientiously respected and obeyed”; he who 
can not see in the lines, and between the lines, that Mr. Campbell 
did not believe in hap-hazard ways of making and sustaining 
preachers and evangelists—specially with his eyes open to then 
existing disgraces—when he emphasizes the need of maintaining 
“the character, honor, and usefulness of the whole church”; in a 
word, he who can not see that Mr. Campbell’s interpretation of 
Prop. 18, of the celebrated Address, is diametrically opposed to 
views set forth by some men who charge the “missionary wing” 
with departure from original ground, is utterly incompetent to 
draw logical conclusions from premises. I do not stop to inquire 
whether Mr. Campbell was right or wrong. That is not the pur- 
pose of this article; but the rather to let the reader see who, among 
the thousands who are called Christians or Disciples of Christ, 
more than others, “endorse those men.” 

Now, having said this much, allow me to enter an earnest 
protest against the tendency, in certain quarters, to make the say- 
ings and teachings of the Campbells a shibboleth of soundness in 
the faith. Not even the rule of action adopted by Thomas 
Campbell—and that was the fundamental thought which formu- 
lated the Reformation—should be set up as though it were a 
Divine utterance. Alexander Campbell had this Divine motto on 
his first magazine, “Call no man Master”; and surely nothing 
would disturb him in his grave sooner than to know, that those 
who carry on his great work, have made his words a standard of 
orthodoxy. There is danger of crystalizing—of coming to think 
we have attained to all truth—and making human interpretations 
of Scripture take the place of the human creeds which the Camp- 
bells sought to destroy. We have preachers among us now who 
preach and act as if all who come into the Church of Christ must 
believe certain interpretations of the Scriptures touching the de- 
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sign of baptism, the work of the Holy Spirit, the use of organs, 
and church and missionary organizations. I have greatly misun- 
derstood “Our Position” if it does not teach that candidates receive 
baptism simply upon their faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, without any reference to their interpretation of one passage of 
Scripture or another. I have thought that we were the broadest 
and freest religious people in the world, because this was our one 
only Divine Creed, and that outside of this we were to enjoy the 
largest liberty of opinion and action. Mr. Blaine in his splendid 
eulogium on the life and character of President Garfield, said Mr. 
Garfield had outgrown his church. And this I think he said be- 
cause he did not understand the church to which Garfield be- 
longed. He did not know that his one anchorage was his faith in 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God;—this one founda- 
tion on which Jesus built his Church. He did not know, that be- 
yond this, Garfield was free to go down into all depths, up into 
all heights, over all lengths and breadths of human investigation 
and philosophy; that he was free to seek knowledge where he 
pleased, form opinions as he pleased, and express them when and 
where he pleased, so long as the anchorage held him to Jesus as 
the Christ, the Son of the living God; and, because he did this, 
Mr. Blaine thought he had outgrown his church. Perhaps Mr. 
Blaine learned of this church from some narrow, bigoted, self- 
conceited preacher, who preached the gospel in such a manner as to 
make the impression that it was more important to believe a 
theory of salvation than to believe in Jesus as a Divine Savior, 
and thundered denunciations against every one who would not 
accept this theory, and his interpretation of Scripture as though 
they were a “Thus saith the Lord.” It is a pity that such men as 
these persist in representing us before the people. More the pity 
that men represent us, and aspire to leadership, who believe in 
and teach that “independency of the churches”, which Mr. Camp- 
bell says “is a fatal error to the progress and prosperity of the 
Kingdom of Christ”; still more is the pity that some of these 
men entertain, and foster the idea, if not the desire, that division 
among us is inevitable. They write it in their letters, they hint 
it in their public writings, they talk it at the hearthstone, they 
preach it in their pulpits. Oh shame that such men should have 
departed so far from “Our Position’’—aye, so far from the letter, 
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the spirit and the genius of the New Institution. It is enough to 
make the angels weep to see a mighty union movement like this, 
so full of Christ and his living word and loving work, hindered in 
the least by its professed advocates and friends over conventional 
matters a million times more trival than the mighty sectarianism 
against which the Campbells lifted their manly voices. 

R. MOFFETT. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 


The essay, Our Position, which is the subject of the preced- 
ing article, was written by the Editor. It was not the purpose of 
that essay to state or defend all the positions subsequently 
assumed by Alexander Campbell, but merely to make plain the 
fundamental thought that influenced him in his restorative move- 
ment; the basic principle upon which the movement was founded. 
We are free to confess that Alexander Campbell was not always 
logically faithful to the principle that his father enunciated and 
which he accepted and made his own. The primary purpose of 
Luther was to give a free Bible to the world, but his monastic 
training held his mind in such thraldom that he could never en- 
tirely free himself from its influence. Wesley purposed to pro- 
mote personal piety among the members of the Episcopal organi- 
zation, but circumstances led him to crzanize a rival ecclesiastical 
body. Campbell presented a rule of religious faith and practice 
which would unite all the disciples of the Master, but after the 
rule was formulated, his previous religious training having been 
such, it was impossible for him to apply it to all the questions 
that subsequently arose. We stated that the rule formulated by 
Thomas Campbell was: “We will take the Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible for our rule of faith and practice; and where the Bible 
speaks we will speak; and where the Bible is silent we will be 
silent.” We attempted to show what the Bible did speak, and to 
point out teachings and practices that were being taught and 
practiced by those who professed to receive this rule, that were 
not in harmony with it. We never once thought of making 
Alexander Campbell an authority in deciding when and what the 
Bible spoke or when it was silent; hence the whole of the preced- 
ing article is a failure as far as a review of our essay is concerned; 
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and, as we understand it, but a poor defence of the Societies that 
are now in existence. : 

No one ever thought of making this rule a creed, for it was 
not a proposition to be believed, but a rule to be used; and if we aré 
faithful to that rule, which is Our Position before the world, we 
must faithfully observe it. His 18th Proposition provides that, 
“if any circumstantials, indispensably necessary to the observance 
of divine ordinances, be not found upon the page of express revela- 
tion, such, and such only as are ADSOLUTELY necessary for this pur- 
pose should be adopted.” How this apparent exception to the rule 
can be brought forward tv disprove our statement, that the present 
Societies, of one of which the writer of the preceding article, is 
Corresponding Secretary, are not authorized by the word of God, 
is more than we can understand! 

“Among the very first things they did was to adopt the ex- 
pedient of a log meeting house for which there was neither a ‘thus 
saith the Lord’ nor an ‘approved precedent’ in all the New Testa- 
ment.” We feel like begging the pardon of our readers for 
noticing this statement, but when it is remembered that the writer 
of it is the representative of one of these Societies, and is its advo- 
cate, and that itis one of his arguments, we will be excused. 
“They did’—who? The Church of God, or a few of his disciples 
for their personal convenience? Was it an expedient adopted by 
an ecclesiastical organization as such, or private individual action? 
Does he mean to say that when disciples meet in a house to preach 
the gospel or to worship, that there is no “approved precedent” 
for so doing? Does he wish to make this expedient a precedent 
for his Society? We know that he knows that there are many pre- 
cedents in the New Testament for the disciples to meet in houses 
for preaching and worship; then why did he write that sentence; 
what was his object? 

“And not many years after they adopted the expedient of 
publishing a magazine—for which there was neither Scripture nor 
Scriptural example.” “They adopted the expedient’—who? 
The Church of God, a congregation of disciples, or one or two 
individuals? Are such assumed exceptions to the rule, the best 
authority that can be adduced in support of his Society? 

“Indeed the ordinances of the Lord’s house can not be kept 
on the Lord’s day without time and place of meeting, and these 
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are wholly subject to the will of the church; but when the time is 
set and the place is indicated, whether written or unwritten, the 
law of the church concerning time and place is as binding as if 
made by Christ himself.” If Christ had declared that his disciples 
should meet at 11 o’clock every Lord’s day morning and imme- 
diately celebrate his death, then whenever the disciples failed to 
meet at that time or met at any other time, they would be guilty 
of disobedience to a divine command; but when by a yote of a con- 
gregation the time was fixed at that hour, if some preacher were 
to continue his remarks until 12 o'clock, and then the Supper was 
partaken of, there would be no disobedience. We pity a cause 
that is forced to such a defence. 

Thomas Campbell did form an association in the very begin- 
ning of his reformatory labors, but it was when he was standing 
outside of all religious organizations. It was simply an associa- 
tion of men for the purpose of inaugurating a religious reforma- 
tion, and they distinctly declared that the association was not to 
be considered a church. Its membership consisted of those who 
would contribute to its objects as they were able; a poor Christian 
who could give only one dollar a year had as much authority in 
the association as a richer Christian who could afford to buy a 
Directorship for forty dollars. This association was not an eccle- 
siastical organization, as are the present Conventions. We have 
never opposed individual co-operation to sound out the gospel, be- 
cause for it we have Scriptural example, but we do oppose congre- 
gations as such becoming members of such Societies, and thereby 
giving the Societies a semi-ecclesiastical character. 

The writer of the preceding essay endeavors to make it appear 
that because Alexander Campbell in 1849 approved of a general 
Convention of all who were in sympathy with this work of restor- 
ation, that he did not understand, as we do, the rule adopted by 
his father and himself, and that he would approve of the Society 
of which the writer is Corresponding Secretary. Those who are at 
all familiar with the Convention of 1849 and with the one of 1885, 
will readily understand that they are as different in organization 
as night and day. He parades a lengthy list of names of godly 
men who co-operated in that Convention, as convincing proof that 
they would endorse the present Society. Most of them have 
“passed over the river; but some of them lived long enough to 
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see the present Society as an outgrowth of the first, and on that 
account to acknowledge the mistake of the first and to condemn the 
last. It isa striking illustration of how even the slightest de- 
parture from the strict application of that rule will inevitably lead 
to greater departures, producing discords and heart-burnings among 
those}who should dwell together in love and unity. 

When we look around us and see what the various religious 
organizations are doing towards building up their several house- 
holds by their compact centralized ecclesiastical machinery, we 
become anxious to adopt their methods, so that the true teaching 
and practice may spread more rapidly. It is a worthy desire, and 
unless we hold ourselves in very strict loyalty to our rule, we will 


violate it, and thereby open the Pandora box of all manner of 
spiritual misfortunes. United action, with a centralized director- 


ship, willaccomplish more than separate individual effort in increas- 
ing the membership of an organization, and Christians frequently 
make the mistake of thinking that increase in numbers is the ful- 
filling of the command “to disciple the nations”, but it is a 
serious mistake. The Lord Jesus did not wish men to be num- 
bered with his people unless they were his disciples, learners of 
him; hence, he was careful to avoid all mechanical evangelizing, 
and made it an individual duty, thus bringing every individual 
Christian in very close and personal contact with those who were 
needing the light and blessings of the gospel. The saint and the 
sinner were mutually blessed, the one in giving, the other in re- 
ceiving. By this individual work men were brought into very 
close and loving sympathy, and in watching over and caring for 
each other, ail the Christian graces grew. When a Christian 
contents himself with discharging his obligation to preach the 
gospel by giving forty dollars to be a Life-Director of a society, he 
soon comes to regard Christian duty from a money standpoint, 
his Christian sympathies are stunted, and he becomes a Christian 
only in name. 

The extract that is made from the reply of Alexander Camp- 
bell to the resolution of the congregation who opposed the Con- 
vention, we consider most unfortunate for Mr. Campbell and the 
Societies. The writer emphatically scouts the idea that Mr. Camp- 
bell should be appealed to as authority in matters spiritual, but 
we venture the prediction that he will consider the above state- 
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ment as presumptious. Mr. Campbell and a host of others might 
be able to “tell more in one hour of what is in the letter and spirit 
of Bible teaching, than some,” (the writer of this reply) ‘‘can tell in 
a whole year”, but we think we can understand simple propositions 
and draw logical conclusions, even if it takes us a year to expose 
the fallacy of what he wrote ia an hour. 

Mr. Campbell is quoted as saying: 

“Our United States happens to be of all national institutions 
on earth, the most analogous to the Christian Church in that par- 
ticular point which we are now contemplating. There are thirty 
sovereign and independent statesin this American nation, each one 
independent of every other, yet all dependent upon every other 
for all that is due from her to the safety, perpetuity and happiness 
of the Nation. The Nation could not exist without the States, nor 
the States prosper or enjoy themselves, and discharge their duties 
without the Nation.” 

The congregations are the States, what is the Nation? In 
our government the States are independent sovereignties that have 
mutually created a central authority by conceding to this author- 
ity, created by them, certain powers and duties. This central 
authority did not exist until the States were in existence, and only 
existed by the authority of the States. It had no authority that 
the States did not have before its creation. This central power 
has supr-me authority over the States in those things which were 
conceded to it by the States. Now let us look at Mr. Campbell’s 
argument. The congregations are the States, the Convention is 
the central power. The congregations had all the power before 
the creation of the central power. Before this central power can 
exist, the congregations must give up some of their powers to it. 
When created, it is supreme over the congregations in those 
things that were conceded to it. Have the congregations, or even 
a respectrble minority in the United States, ever recognized this 
central power, or conceded to it any of their rights? Can they 


give up any of their rigbts? What authority has been given to 
this central power? We find congregations in the New Testa- 


ment existing by apostolic recognition and regulation, but we look 
in vain for this central power. The very first indication of 
apostacy from the rule of being governed by inspiration was evi- 
denced by the establishment of a central power, and with Mr. 
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Campbell this defence and advocacy of a central power was a sad 
departure from the rule “to speak when the Bible speaks, and to 
be silent when the Bible is silent.”’ 

In reference to Mr.Campbell’s position in the extract on pages 
199 and 200, we can only say that he was a reformer and that he 
was human. Mr. Wesley commenced his reformation to improve 
the individual as a member of the Established Church, but not 
having Mr. Campbell’s rule to hamper him, circumstances soon led 
him to adopt the very thing that Mr. Campbell sighed for, but 
could not formulate on account of his rule. 

Mr. Campbell says: ‘Now that there are individual, domes- 
tic and social duties, needs no demonstration. And that the family 
and the particular congregation have each their, special and ap- 
propriate duties, obligations and jurisdiction, is equally evident, 
but that there is a duty beyond the family, beyond the particular 
congregation is equally evident and undeniable; and that it is com- 
petent only tu that community to select and appoint its own pub- 
lic functionaries, as much as it is to the congregation in any given 
place, is a proposition which I am prepared to demonstrate, if so 
be there is any sceptical on the subject in this day and generation. 
Ido not dogmatize on the subject, nor will I now inquire how or 
by what instrumentality or organization acommunity of churches 
will supply themselves with evangelists or such public function- 
aries as they may need.” 

Of course there are individual, domestic and social duties; 
no one ever denied it; but why the fact of a family’s hav- 
ing duties, should argue that a congregation of Christians 
has duties, we can not understand. Neither can we under- 
stand why it is, that because the family has its family duties, 
that it has other duties. The individuals of a family have 
other duties outside of the family, but it does not follow that the 
family as a family has duties outside of the family. A congrega- 
tion has congregational duties, and the individuals composing the 
congregatioi have duties outside of their congregational duties, 
but how that proves that congregations as such, have duties beyond 
their organizations, we can not understand. His assertion “that 
it is competent only to that community to select and appoint its 
own public functionaries”, is only an assertion, and his declaration 
that he is prepared to demonstrate it, is not, by any means, a demon- 
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stration. What he means by “that community”, we do not know; 
it may mean a Nation, a State or a county. If there is a 
central power to appoint public functionaries, we can not see how 
this central power can have less territory than the whole world, if 
uniformity is its purpose. ‘Public functionaries’—what public 
functionaries do we read of in the New Testament except over- 
seers, deacons and evangelists? Mr. Campbell contended | (iat 
evangelists are ‘‘selected by the church and formally and solemnly 
set apart by the imposition of the hands of the presbytery or elder- 
ship of the church.” He can not refer to overseers or deacons by 
the term “public functionaries”, and, therefore he must refer to 
evangelists; but he has said that they must be selected and set 
apart by the congregation. He either contradicts himself, or else 
looks to the creation of public functionaries not known to the 
apostles. 

The quotation from Mr. Campbell on page 201, does him injus- 
tice. He says that an overseer has no jurisdiction except in the con- 
gregation that selected him, except “by consent, previous arrange- 
ment, or by some constitutional provision.” The New Testament 


is our Constitution, and in it we find no provision for extending the 
jurisdiction of an overseer. If our Constitution makes no pro- 


vision for extending his jurisdiction, how can any one give consent, 
or how can a previous arrangement be lawfully made? The civil 
law confines the jurisdiction of a mayor of a town to the town of 
which he is an inhabitant; he has no jurisdiction in any other 
town; and the town that elected him mayor could not give him 
jurisdiction outside of his town; nor could all the towns in a State 
by mutuxl agreement give all the mayors concurrent jurisdiction, 
or authority to do anything in the State except the powers the law 
gave each in his own towr. The divine law contines the jurisdic- 
tion of an overseer to his own congregation; his congregation can 
not enlarge it; all the congregations in the State can not confer 
upon the overseers additional jurisdiction or authority. 

He says that the New Testament “inculcates a general super- 
intendency of districts and cities by those who preside over the 
churches in those districts.” It does no such thing, and we chal- 
lenge any man to cite the Scripture that so teaches. The weight of 
these two contradictory assertions does not depend upon the com- 
parative scholarship of the persons who make them, but upon 
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facts. If Mr. Campbell is wrong in this assertion, he is in error 
in every position taken by him, that is based upon this assump- 
tion, and it is proof positive that he failed to apply his own rule. 

The proposition that Thomas Campbell submitted as the solu- 
tion of the divided condition of the religious world, and which 
Alexander Campbell accepted, must be strictly construed and 
loyally applied, or it ceases to be of any service for the purpose 
for which it was intended. If we permit “expedients”, ‘“incident- 
als” and “prudentials” to step in and modify or limit it, we 
destroy its very life. His proposition was: “Where the Scriptures 


speak, we speak; and where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” 


This rule was accepted by these who had separated themselves from 
all religious organizations, and they proposed to go before the 
world with the open Bible and ask for fellowship upon this rule. 
No exceptions were made, and none hinted at, for exceptions would 
have been faial to their plea. That rule was their position; on it 
they claimed the right to exist as reformers; and we accept it as 
Our Position. We accept it in its literalness and in its fulness. 
An inspired writer (2 Tim. 3:16,17) declares that, “Every scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work.” In the face of this declaration, where is there room for 
exceptions to the declaration made by Thomas Campbell? If the 
Bible completely furnishes us with instruction for every good 
work, surely we need nothing else. There can be no necessity 
for us to speak when the Bible is silent. Is there a single good 
work in which Christians should engage individually or collec- 
ively, concerning which the Bible does not speak? Do we wish 
to make known the gospel? The Bible tells us how to do it; to 
go and tell it wherever we have the opportunity and as we have 
the ability; if we can not tell it ourselves we are individually to 
assist in supporting him who is gifted, or join our means with 
that of other individuais, and so give assistance. Do we wish to 
assist the poor, the heipless and the distressed? The Bible says: 
“Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
’ himself unspotted from the world.” Do we wish to assist our fel- 
low disciples in learning the way of the Lord more perfectly? The 
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Bible tells us that those who were better instructed taught those 
who were less instructed. Do we wish to exhort and encourage 
the weak and the lukewarm? The Bible directs us to do it. Are 
there any other duties, besides these, that a Christian should do for 
his fellow-men? If there are, we fail to remember them. Where 
is the place where exceptions to our rule are necessary? 

In reference to the teaching of Alexander Campbell, on page 
202, where the supposed case of Christians on an island, and the 
agreement that those congregations adopted, are quoted, we make 
this inquiry: If Alexander Campbell believed that the Scriptures 
so taught, why did he never put that belief into practice, and why 
has it never been adopted? Did he change his opinion, or was 
there such a protest from his co-laborers, that he was compelled 
to let the theory sink into oblivion? On the last page of his arti- 
cle, he says: ‘More the pity that men represent us, and aspire to 
leadership, who believe in and teach that ‘independency of the 
churches’, which Mr. Campbell says ‘is a fatal error to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the Kingdom of Christ’; still more is the 
pity that some of these men entertain and foster the idea, if not 
the desire, that division among us is inevitable.” Why is it a pity 
that men believe in and teach independency of the congregations? 
Is it a pity because Mr. Campbell said it was an error? or is it a 
pity because the Bible says it is an error? If the latter, he should 
point out the passage in the Bible that teaches that it is an error, 
before he exhausts himself by bestowing so much pity on the men 
who so teach. A little modesty, where there is no proof pre- 
sented, is becoming even in a Corresponding Secretary. Insinua- 
tions as to men’s motives are contemptible, and are poor arguments 
in an investigation of questions appertaining to the Kingdom of 
our Lord. They come with bad grace from the men who are urg- 
ing the introduction of practices that will cause the division, if 
the division should come, which we pray the Lord to avert. We 


would be but repeating what we have said in our article on Hxpe- 
diency, which can be found in this number, and which was writ- 
ten before the article to which we are replying, was received, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to continue this reply further. 
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“Kven as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
wisdom given to ‘him, wrote unto you; as also in all his epistles, 
speaking in them of these things; wherein are some things hard to 
be understood, which the ignorant and unsteadfast wrest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” 2 Pet. 
3:15, 16. 

That there are many things, not only in Paul’s Epistles, but 
also in other parts of the Bible, which are hard to be understood, 
is a fact which intelligent Christians neither attempt nor desire to 
conceal. That these things have given, and still give, no little 
trouble to many devout students of the Bible, no well informed 
friend of this sacred volume will deny. And that these things 
have often been serious stumbling blocks in the way of honest 
and earnest inquirers, the firmest believers in the inspiration 
of the Bible may freely grant. 

As these things are often urged by some as excuses for the 
neglect of admitted duties, and made the basis by others of ob- 
jections against the truth and authority of the Scriptures them- 
selves, we propose to consider with all candor the fact of their ex- 
istence, and make an effort to ascertain what bearing, if any, they 
may have on our own personal responsibility. 

1. We ask attention, in the first place, to the fact that the 
Bible is not at all peculiar in this respect. Things that are hard 
to be understood are found everywhere. There is not a subject of 
any importance in all the range of human investigation, that is 
not embarrassed by things hard to be understood. Our own daily 
life, commonplace as it may be, is full of such things. Do we, 
therefore, turn away from life itself, and spurn the things we can 
understand, and understanding them, can use and enjoy them? 
The earth is covered all over with things hard to be understood, 
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and is filled with secrets not yet made known, with problems not 
yet solved, with mysteries far beyond the grasp of human thought. 
Shall we, therefore, refuse to enjoy its fruits and its flowers, and 
cease to delve after its stores of hidden wealth? 

When we look aloft, and contemplate the solar system, of 
which our own little planet, great as it is to us, is so small a part, 
wonders and mysteries beyond enumeration rise up before our 
startled minds, and baffle the efforts of the mightiest intellects of 
earth. Shall we, therefore, reject the testimony of our senses, 
stultify our minds, stifle all the emotions of our hearts, and turn 
away from all the sources of knowledge and enjoyment that do lie 
within our reach? And when we think of the limitless Universe 
with its countless systems of worlds already revealed to us by the 
telescope, and the infinitely greater number that may lie out in 
the fields of space far beyond the reach of this wonder-revealing 
instrument, we are utterly bewildered aud overwhelmed by the 
wonders and mysteries that are around us, above us and beneath 
us, extending throughout all space, and embracing both the eter- 
nity that is past and the eternity that is to come. But because of 
these things must we close our eyes against the sunlight of heaven, 
turn our ears away from this celestial harmony of circling and 
on-moving worlds, and leap out into the depths of a rayless and 
endless night? Such folly as this would far surpass the suicidal 
course of the wildest madman that ever lived. 

If, then, things that are hard to be understood, problems 
that can not be solved, and mysteries that are beyond human com- 
prehension, are not valid objections against Nature in all her 
varied manifestations, why should such things be regarded as 
valid objections against the Bible? As things of this character do 
not shake our faith in the order and stability of Nature, why 
should they shake our faith in the truth and authority of the 
Bible? When the mere fact that such things exist, overturns 
and destroys the Universe, then the fact that such things are 
found in the Bible may be expected to undermine and destroy 
both our faith and hope. As the one is utterly impossible, so is 
the other; so we possess our souls in patience. 

2. In the second place, we emphasize the fact, that the Bible 
does not propose to reveal and explain every thing in the heavens 
above, or on the earth beneath; and was not giv:.:, as many seem to 
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imagine, for any such purpose. Such a revelation, if given, would 
contain vastly too much for men in this brief life. They would 
be utterly lost in its immensity. 

The Bible does not even propose to unravel and explain all 
the mysteries that pertain to this fleeting life on earth. Its main 
object is a specific one; and that is to make all needful provision 
for man’s religious wants in this life,and thus prepare him for 
the enjoyment of the life to come. In this respect, it is full and 
Jinal. More than this would hinder rather than aid men in their 
quest after happiness.. The author of the Bible has no less mer- 
cifully than wisely adapted its contents to the limited capacity of 
the human mind, and the brief duration of human life. 

There are many things which parents can not explain to 
their children, nor teachers to their pupils, however well these 
things may be understood by themselves, simply because the chil- 
dren are not sufficiently developed in mind, nor the pupils far 
enough advanced in knowledge, to understand such things. Phi- 
losophers understand many things which they can not explain to 
the comprehension of the unlearned, because such persons have 
not the scientific training and knowledge necessary to the proper 
understanding of these things. So there may be many things 
which are closely related to our being and welfare, which our 
Heavenly Father can not now explain to us, simply because we 
are utterly incapable of understanding them. As there is a limit 
to the capacity of the human mind, so there is of necessity a limit to 
the extent of revealed truth. 

3. If the Bible, then, as a revelation, is adapted to man’s 
limited mental capacity, and if it provides adequately for all his 


spiritual wants in this life, why does it contain so many things 


that are so hard to be understood? Why should it contain things 
hard to be understood at all? 

In reply to this question, which we admit to be a pertinent 
one, we suggest that these hard things are in the Bible because 
they are inseparably connected with the great matters of which 
the Bible treats. All around the little domain of things seen, lies 
the limitless domain of things unseen. Beyond the little realm of 
things known, there is a boundless realm of things unknown. Yet 
these things lie side by side, and it is not possible to treat of the 
one class without touching to some extent on the other. 
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The great themes of the Bible are God and man, angels and 
demons, Satan and sin, Christ and His kingdom, heaven and hell, 
time and eternity. In treating of these momentous themes, the 
Bible reveals the existence of many things yet unseen by mortal 
vision, makes known to us many things otherwise unknown and 
unknowable; yet, connected with all these things or suggested by 
them, there are many other things still unknown, and which, if 
shown to us, would doubtless be far beyond the comprehension of 
our minds. There is perhaps in all the domain of Nature not one 
thing that any man, however learned, fully comprehends in all its 
uses and relations. How absurd, then, to suppose that the Bible 
could have been so written that all men could and would readily 
understand every thing that pertains to the great themes of 
which it treats, or that may be suggested by them! 

Now, whatever is truly revealed in the Bible can be un- 
derstood by proper effort; but the great trouble with some men 


is that they raise questions concerning things that are not revealed 
at all. If we would give due heed to the caution which Moses 
gave to the Jewish people, we would never have any serious trouble 


about things that are hard to be understood. “The secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and our children forever, that we may do 
all the words of this law.” Deut. 29:29. Let us then study those 
things which are revealed, and leave the secret things with God to 
whom alone they belong. 

We will endeavor to illustrate this point, as we deem it a 
matter of great practical importance in all investigations, and es- 
pecially in our search after religious truth. Let the boundary of 
things seen, things known, things revealed, and things discovera- 
ble, be represented by a large circle. From the center of this 
circle any number of lines may be drawn to its circumference, rep- 
resenting so many lines of thought, or subjects of investigation. 
Now, on any of these lines within this circle, we may pursue a 
course of investigation with profit both to ourselves and others, 
until we reach the circumference; but there we must pause, not 
because any of these lines* terminate there, but because we have 
reached the /imit beyond which we can not advance a single step 
without plunging into the wildest conjecture. At every point of 
this circumference, the lines project into the unseen and unknown, 
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into the unrevealed and unknowable. These projecting lines we 
can never trace, until the day of eternity shall dawn upon us, and 
enable us to see as we are seen, and to know as we are known. 
As there is a limit to the extent of revealed truth, so there is of ne- - 
cessity a limit in this life to religious thought and investigation. 

4. In addition to all this, we should always remember that 
the Bible was not written for one age only, but for all ages; nor 
for one class of men only, but for all classes. In order, then, to 
its adaptation to the religious culture of men in all their various 
degrees of development through all the ages of the world’s history, 
it was necessary that it should be, as it is, an inexhaustible treas- 
ure-house of divine wisdom and knowledge, supplying all the spir- 
itual wants of men under all the circumstances of life. It follows 
from this, that what is quite obscure to the people of one age, may 
be very clear to the people of a subsequent age; and in every age 
things that are hard to be understood by some men, may be easily 
comprehended by other men. On the one hand, we have plain and 
easy lessons which the unlearned and simple can receive and enjoy; 
while, on the other hand, there are profound lessons on which the 
most learned and most gifted may meditate with profit all their 
lives. There are also mighty problems with which giants in 
intellect and learning do wrestle in vain. These things are all true 
of Nature, God’s first book. Is it at all strange that they are true 
of the Bible, God’s second and final book?. It would be strange 
indeed if they were not true; for then the Bible would lack one 
great element of adaptation to human wants. 

This inexhaustible fulness of the Bible is to all thoughtful 
minds one of the strongest proofs of its divine origin. Who but 
the all-wise Jehovah could have given to the world a book which 
in its own sphere, that of religious culture, is always in advance 
of the passing age, always opening up new truths to the human 
mind, always leading men onward and upward into a higher and 
purer life? However great at any period may be the advance- 
ment in science and art, in literature and morals, in society and 
government, it will still be found that the Bible in respect of 
moral and religious culture will be far in advance of the age itself, 
developing the purest personal character, and leading to the 
highest personal enjoyment; and the time will never come on this 
earth when any man can say with truth that he has outgrown this 
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wonderful book, and needs its light and comfort no more. Beyond 
all doubt, there are many things in this Boox of books that will be 
fully understood only in the light of the judgment day and the 
glory that will follow. 

5. As the Bible has been given to us for our guidance in 
spiritual affairs, and as we find in it, and a part of it, things that 
are hard to be understood, what are we to do with these things? 
Our first duty with respect to these things is to study them dili- 
gently with all the helps at hand, and to meditate on them prayer- 
fully. If they yield to this treatment, then our store of Scriptural 
knowledge and comfort will be by just so much increased; but, if 
we fail after a protracted effort, we should lay them over for sub- 
sequent investigation, and return to them from time to time with 
all the additional help we may be able to get. This is the course 
we pursue in matters of science; why not pursue the same course 
in matters of religion? 

Religion is a life-time concern, and the Bible a life-time 
study. We can not reasonably expect to learn everything ina 
few days, or even in a few years, especially with as little effort as 
people generally make to understand the Bible. Nor can we learn 
everything in a life-time, however long it may be, or however 
hard we may study. 

Children learn the alphabet letter by letter, and the multipli- 
cation table line by line. Many men have become sages by the 
slow but sure process of learning one thing at a time, beginning 
at the simplest and easiest lessons, and advancing as they were 
able through those that were harder, until they reached the sum- 
mit of human wisdom. Why not study the Bible in the same 
common sense way? We should take the easy lessons first, and 
the harder ones afterward as we may become able to grapple with 
them. The exercise itself will strengthen our minds, and quicken 
our moral perception. 

This is the course which Jesus as a teacher pursued with His 
disciples. After recording a number of parables spoken by Him, 
Mark adds, ‘And with many such parables spake He the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear it.” 4:33. There were, indeed, 
many things in the discourses of Jesus, which the apostles them- 
selves did not understand to the very day of his death; but they 
did not cease to follow Him because of these things. They waited 
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until subsequent developments, and additional revelations of the 
Holy Spirit, led them into the full knowledge of the truth. 

6. But suppose that after the most protracted efforts with 
all the helps to be had, there are still things which we are not 
able to understand, what are we todo then? Just let such things 
alone, give them up; but stick the closer to the things you can 
understand. The man who will faithfully observe all things in 
the Bible which he can understand by means of diligent study, need 
not give himself any trouble about the few things which neither 
he nor any one else may be able to understand. Neither pardon 
here, nor happiness hereafter, is at all involved in these things, or 
in any way affected by them. A man’s salvation is imperiled only 
by his own neglect or refusal to do the things which he can and 
does understand. 

Happy, indeed, would it be for the human family, if men 
would only exercise the same common sense with reference to the 
Bible and their spiritual interests, that they use with reference to 
the ordinary affairs of life. There are many things in agriculture 
which neither the farmer nor the scientist understands; yet will 
any man in his right mind refuse to plant and cultivate, to reap 


and enjoy because of these things? The wise husbandman acts 
on what he already knows, learns all he can as he goes along, 


and trusts in nature and providence for the rest. 

There are many things in medicine which neither the patient 
nor the physician understands; yet when we get dangerously sick, 
we send for the “doctor”, and send in haste; and when the 
“doctor” comes, we open our mouths, and swallow the remedy he 
prescribes, taking it on trust. Why not trust in Jesus, as we 
trust in the physician, and find rest for our souls? If we commit 
our physical life and health to the hands of aman who at the 
very best has only a limited knowledge of diseases and their reme- 
dies, why can we not commit our souls to Jesus, the Great Physi- 
cian, who has a perfect knowledge of sin and its remedy ? 

There are many things connected with our daily food, and 


the action of our digestive organs, that we do not understand, that 
the most distinguished physiologists do not understand, that no 
one perhaps will ever understand; yet we continue to eat and live, 
instead of starving ourselves to death like simpletons. Why not 
eat of that “Bread of Life” that came down from heaven, that our 
souls may hunger no more? 
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Water has its mysteries which have never yielded to the most 
searching investigation of the chemist; still we drink and quench 
our thirst. Why not take freely of that “‘Water of Life”, of 
which ifa man drink, he shall never thirst? Thus eating and thus 
drinking we may live forever. 

Men do not cut off their hands and their feet, nor pluck out 
their eyes, nor stop up their ears, because they can not answer 
every question that may be raised with reference to the compli- 
cated and wonderful mechanism of these useful organs. Nor do 
men in their senses plunge a dagger into their own hearts and let 
out the vital current, because they can not explain how it is that 
these hearts of theirs continue to pulsate, and drive the whole 
machinery both of their bodies and minds. Why, then, will some 
men commit moral and spiritual suicide by darkening their own 
minds, hardening their own hearts, and searing their own consci- 
ences, simply because there are some things in the Bible that are 
hard to be understood, when earth and air and sea and sky are 
full of things that are impossible to be understood ? 

Analogies almost without number might be adduced, but 
these already cited are deemed sufficient to show how limited is 
our knowledge, and how unlimited our ignorance. In material 
things we are compelled to walk more by faith than by sight, in 
spiritual things we must walk wholly by faith, and not at all by 
sight. 

7. Whatever we may be able to do, or not able to do, with 
things hard to be understood, whether found in Paul’s Epistles, or 
Peter's, or any where else in the Bibl, there is one thing which, as 
we value our present and future happiness, we should never do, 
and that is to wrest them. Better let them alone, better not to 
think of them at all, better—much better—lay them over to the 
day of eternity, than to wrest them. If we wrest them, it will 
certainly be to our own destruction; and it may be to the destruc- 
tion of others also who may be misled by us with reference to the 
same things. Yet we fear that the only use, some men have for 
such passages of Scripture, is to wrest them; for this seems to be 
the only purpose for which they are often quoted. 

Wrest is a term of fearful import. The origina! word used 


by Peter means, literally, to distort the limbs on a rack, and meta- 
phorically, to wrench, distort, pervert,—all of which terms imply 
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the most cruel and reckless violence. In the passage under con- 
sideration, the word is evidently used in its metaphorical sense, 
and means, to pervert. It is sad to think that men professing any 
reverence whatever for God, will thus do the greatest violence to 
His word; yet many did so in the days of the apostles, and we 
fear that some do so now. , 


Things that are hard to be understood are fearfully wrested 
whenever they are used, as is often the case, to mystify the mean- 
ing of passages that are plainin themselves. Such things are also 
wrested with fatal effect both to the wrester himself and all who 
are led by him, when they are used, as is still more frequently 
done, to break the force of the Lord’s positive commandments, 
and set aside the institutions of His gracious appointment. This 
especially seems to be the only use some men ever have for those 
passages in which such hard things are found; and surely it is the 
most violent wresting of which they are capable. 


8. We take as an illustration of this wresting of difficult 
passages, the use that is often made of a statement found in the 
Savior’s conversation with Nicodemus. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest 
not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” John 3:8. This is often quoted by some 
objector or disputant, not because he understands it, but because 
he does not; not because he thinks others understand it and can 
explain it to him, but because he is sure that they do not under- 
stand it and can not explain it to any one; not to throw any light 
on any subject, but to throw darkness over the whole plan of sal- 
vation. 


You may appeal to the Commission in which the risen Lord 
speaks plainly and without a figure, authoritatively and unchange- 
ably enacting the law of induction into his own kingdom for all 
coming time; and this wrester of figures will nullify and reject 
the supreme authority of the glorified Redeemer by quoting and 
perverting what He says concerning the wind and every one born 
of the Spirit. 


You may cite Peter's plain and practical response to the earn- 
est inquiry of his deeply convicted hearers on the day of Pentecost, 
telling them what they must do to be saved; and this puzzler will 
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coolly waive it all aside by reminding you of the unknown 
whence and whither of the wind. 

You may take up the history of conversions, as detailed in 
the Acts of Apostles, which exemplifies from every practical stand- 
point the way of the sinner’s return to God during the entire 
period of the Gospel dispensation; and this lover of hard things 
will hie away to the dense darkness that enveloped the mind of 
Nicodemus, and hide himself out in the mysteries of the wind, and 
the supposed mystic operations of the Holy Spirit. 

9. But there stands the figure in the third chapter of John, 
with the statement concerning the wind, as a part of the Savior’s 
teaching, and there it will remain till he comes again. Now 
what shall we do with it? By all means study it, meditate upon 
it, pray over it, bring the light of other passages to bear upon it, 


and try to understand it; but if it still remains a mystery to you 
after all these efforts have been made to ascertain its meaning, 
then it will be better to let it alone, and turn to something you 
can understand. By all means do not wrest it, which you are 
almost sure to do, if you attempt to make an application of it 


without a clear conception of its meaning, and especially of its re- 
lation to the subsequent teaching of Jesus, and to the preaching 
and practice of the apostles. 

But if you must make some use or application of it, we would 
suggest the propriety of reversing your method of dealing with it. 
Instead of looking at all the plain things in the teaching of Jesus 
and the preaching of the apostles through the fogs and clouds that 
have been thrown around this much used and much abused figure, 
as through a smoked glass, dimming, coloring, and distorting 
everything, just reverse the process, and look at the figure itself 
through the clear glass of Scriptural facts, and in the brilliant 
light of all the subsequent and final revelations of the Holy Spirit. 
Looked at in this way, the figure is not so great a mystery after 
all. Viewed from this standpoint, the darkness vanishes away, 
and the figure itself stands forth clothed with light and beauty, 
and filled with truth of deepest import to the sons and daughters 
of earth. 

There is no principle of Biblical interpretation more firmly 
established, or more generally received, than this, that obscure or 
difficult passages of Scripture must be construed in harmony with 
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those that are plain and easy, and figurative passages in har- 
mony with those that are literal. In the light of this principle, 
what a monstrous wresting or perversion of Scripture it is, to 
make the obvious meaning of a plain and simple passage yield to 
the supposed meaning of one that is difficult or obscure. And it 
is still worse to mystify plain matters of fact by the fancied inter- 
pretation of figures. Instead of thus quenching the light by dark- 
ness, we should dispel the darkness by light. 

10. The figure, then, of being born anew, and the illustration 
drawn from the whence and whither of the wind, must both be 
interpreted in harmony with the Commission, in harmony with 
the preaching and practice of the apostles, in harmony with all 
the facts of conversion as related in the Acts of Apostles, and in 
harmony with all the allusions to the subject of conversion in the 


Epistles, instead of making all the plain and practical teaching 


bend to every man’s fanciful interpretation of the figure and the 
movements of the wind. 

The Commission was not given in a figure, but in plain lan- 
guage which even the simple can understand; yet it covers the en- 
tire ground that is covered by the figure of being born anew,— 
“born of water and of the Spirit.” It opens the same kingdom, 
and offers to the same characters the enjoyment of the same bless- 
ings. Every one, therefore, who receiyes and complies with the 
Commission in heart and life, receives and enjoys every blessing 
involved in being born anew. 

When the apostles preached to alien sinners, they did not 
preach in figures; they presented the truths, facts, precepts, 
promises, and warnings of the Gospel; yet all who received and 
obeyed this divine teaching, were afterward addressed as the 
“children of God”, and hence “heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” Inasmuch then as they were children of God, they must 
have been born anew into the kingdom or family of God. How? 
Evidently by receiving into the heart, and obeying from the heart, 
the truth preached by the apestles. “Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in your obedience to the truth’, says Peter; and after the 
admonition to love one another, he adds, “Having been begotten 
again, not of corruptible seed, butof incorruptible, through the word 
of God which liveth and abideth.” Such persons are exhorte d, as 
new-born babes, to long for the spiritual milk, that they may grow 
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thereby unto salvation—that salvation that is to be revealed at the 
coming of the Lord. See 1 Pet. 1:22, 23, and 2:2. 

By throwing the clear light of all such Scriptural facts and 
examples back on the figure, we may be enabled to see clearly 


how, when, and through what means, men and women are born 
anew and become children of God; although neither they nor we 
should ever be able to understand the mysteries of the Spirit and 
of the wind. The mysteries belong to the Spirit; the facts, pre- 
cepts, and promises of the Gospel, belong to us. Let us see to it, 
that we appreciate them, and use them aright. By all means, let 
us never pervert the latter by wresting the former. Instead of 
using the figures found in the discourses of Jesus to mystify all 
the facts found in the history of conversions, let us use these plain 
and striking facts to explain and illustrate the figures. So in all 
other cases, instead of using obscure passages to darken those that 
are plain, we should use plain passages to throw light on those 
that are obscure. 

11. The Foreknowledge of God, is another one of the things 
hard to be understood, over which men puzzle their own minds, 
and by which they so often try to perplex and annoy others. Not 
being able to fathom its profound depths, to scale its sublime 
heights, or to measure its limitless extent, many, we fear, appeal 
to it only to wrest it to their own destruction, and pervert it to the 
confusion of others. 

Now what the Bible says concerning t'!:: foreknowledge of 
God is just as intelligible, as what it says concerning the power, 
wisdom, or mercy of God. The trouble in this, however, as in so 
many other cases, is that men are not content with the simple 
facts and plain statements found in the Scriptures, nor with the 
practical information that may be gained from the Bible, but at- 
tempt to become wise beyond what is written, and far beyond their 
very limited capacity. 

The finite mind is utterly incapable of fully comprehending 
the Infinite Mind; hence the foreknowledge of God will ever re- 
main a wonder and a mystery to men so long as they are in this 
state of being with all its limitations and imperfections. The future 
and eternal state only can unfold all the mysteries of the Divine 
wisdom, and portray in all their splendor the perfections of the 
Divine character. The foreknowledge of God is doubtless a theme 
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of wonder to the angels in heaven, and may be such to the re- 
deemed throughout the cycles of eternity. Whenever man can 
put himself in the place of God, and look down through all time 
and all eternity, as God does, then he may fully comprehend the 
foreknowledge, but not till then. 

Men in their puny efforts to handle this great theme, con- 
found the foreknowledge of God with His purposes, or what they 
are pleased to call His decrees; and then they conclude that this 
foreknowledge which in their judgment necessarily involves an 
irreversible decree, has unchangeably fixed the character, conduct, 
and destiny of every human being. They thus divest man of all 
responsibility, make him a mere machine which moves only as it 
is propelled by some outside and irresistible power, and place him 
under an inexorable fate both for time and eternity. The Scrip- 
tures, however, do not make any such statements concerning the 
foreknowledge of God in its bearing on human responsibility; nor 
do all the facts therein presented concerning God and man, war- 
rani any such conclusion. 

12. The difficulty is frequently presented in this way,—“If 
God knows that | am to be saved, then I can not possibly be lost; 
and if God knows that I am to be lost, then I can not possibly be 
saved.” The very manner in which this difficulty is often pre- 
sented, shows that the man who presents it, regards it as absolutely 
unanswerable; yet no man ever imposed on himself, or tried to 
impose on others, by means of a flimsier sophism. It tacitly and 
insidiously takes for granted the very thing to be proved, and 
that is, thx: God by a simple act of foreknowledge has unalterably 
fixed the destiny of all men without any reference whatever to their 
character and conduct in this life. This utterly false assumption, 
not only lies at the basis, but is the very core, of all the false 
reasoning that is.so prevalent on this subject. Whenever it is ad- 
mitted, as the Scriptures abundantly teach, that the foreknowl- 
edge of God takes in the character and conduct of men as affect- 
ing their destiny, the very bottom is knocked out of this difficulty. 

The teaching of the Scriptures being true, God does not, never 
did, and never will, foreknow the destiny of any man, separate 
and apart from the character and conduct of that man. There- 
fore, the destiny of mortals does not, and never did hinge merely 
on the foreknowledge of God concerning that destiny. Man isa 
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responsible being, made in the image of God, largely endowed with 
will-power, therefore capable of choosing; and his destiny hinges 
to a great extent on the decision he makes in accepting or reject- 
ing the salvation offered to him so freely in and through the Lord 
Jesus Christ,—all of which the Scriptures most clearly and 
abundantly teach. And we confidently affirm that the foreknowl- 
edge of God, apart from the means of salvation, has no practical 
bearing whatever on the decision any man may make; and, there- 
fore, does not form his character, shape his conduct, or determine 
his destiny. 

13. It is a significant fact that men rarely, if ever, reason in 
this way with reference to the affairs of this life; yet the fore- 
knowledge of God takes in all these affairs, as well as those of the 
life to come, and has just as much to do in determining them. 
And should any man so reason in any given case, he would be 
regarded as partially, if not wholly demented, and would be treated 
accordingly. 

Does the sick man say: “If the Lord knowsI am to get well, 
I can not possibly die; and if He knows I am to die,I can not 
possibly get well. All the diseases on the one hand can not kill 
me, and all the medicine on the other hand can not cure me?” 
And reasoning thus, does he refuse all medical aid, and risk the 
consequences? No, indeed! He sends for -the physician, and 
takes the remedy prescribed, decree or yo decree, without ever 
thinking that the foreknowledge of God has anything to do either 
with his own conduct, or the result. 


Suppose the farmer should reason in the same way, and in 
consequence thereof refuse to plant or cultivate; would the fore- 
knowledge of God bring about the same result, as if he had 
planted and cultivated? The veriest simpleton knows that it 
would not; yet in all such cases God foreknows what will be the 
result of every man’s labor. He also foreknows what will be the 

result in any case, if a man does not labor; and these two results 
are very different results in the foreknowledge of God, as well as 
in actual life. 


The commander of an army, however numerous, well-discip- 
lined, well-supplied, and well-positioned, his forces might be, who 
would reason in this way, would insure the disgrace of himself, 
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the defeat of his army, and the destruction of his country. Yet 
the Lord knows the issue of every battle before the same is joined. 

Many other illustrations might be given to show the utter 
folly of this kind of reasoning; but these are deemed amply suffi- 
cient. In all the world, there is only one character who reasons 
in this way with reference to the ordinary affairs of life, and whose 
conduct is consistent with his reasoning. That character is the 
do-nothing, good-for-nothing sluggard; and Sulomon tells him to 
to go to the ant, and learn wisdom. 

14. It may be said in answer to all this, however, that in 
such cases as these which have been brought forward, the results 
are under the control of fixed natural laws, and can be produced 
only by the use of the means which God has established in the 


economy of Nature. Ezactly so. This covers the entire ground 


in both cases. All spiritual blessings are under the control of 
equally fixed and unchangeable spiritual laws, and can be enjoyed 
only through the use of the spiritual means which God in His love 
and mercy has foreordained in the spiritual world for this very 
purpose, all of which in both cases is in exact accordance with the 
foreknowledge of God. The principle is precisely the same, only 
the means used are different in adaptation to the different ends to be 
attained. 

In the one case the means used are physical, and therefore 
adapted to the attainment of physical ends; so in the other case 
the means used are spiritual, and therefore adapted to the 
attaining of spiritual ends. In both cases the foreknowl- 
edge of God takes in the means to be used as an indispensable 
factor in the attainment of the end. And as the foreknowledge 
of God does not destroy, set aside, or overlook human agency and 
responsibility in the one case, so it does not in the other. As in 
accordance with the foreknowledge and foreordination of God in 
the kingdom of Nature, men must plant, cultivate, and reap, in 
order to the possession and enjoyment of a bountiful harvest of 
earthly fruits; so in accordance with the foreknowledge and fore- 
ordination of God in the kingdom of Grace, men must believe in 
and obey the Lord Jesus Christ in order to the enjoyment of peace 
and pardon here, and continue to love and serve the Lord in order 
to the enjoyment of endless happiness hereafter. 

15. This line of argument might be extended to great length; 
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but we deem it unnecessary to pursue it farther at present. We 
have a short method by which we dispose of the difficulty in this 
and all similar cases. This method is satisfactory to ourselves; 
and we hope it will prove equally satisfactory to our readers. 

While the Bible treats to some extent of the foreknowledge, 
purposes, counsels, decrees, ordinations, and foreordinations of the 
great Jehovah, it is mainly a plain and practical history of His 
actual dealings with the human family in society, in government, 
in providence, and especially in religion. It tells us what God has 
done for men, what He is still doing for men, and what he will 
continue to do for men as long as time shall last. It also tells us 
what (tod requires men to do in respect to Himself, in respect to 
themselves, and in respect to others, in order to their own present 
and future happiness. This last is one of its prominent features, 
and occupies a large portion of its space. 

Now all these things are plain and simple matters of fact; 
and these matters of fact are, and must ever be, in perfect har- 
mony with the foreknowledge and foreordination of God. They 
are the manifestations of his counsels, purposes and decrees, as 
well as His love and mercy. There never has been, and never can 
be, any conflict or disagreement or inconsistency between these 


two great departments of the Divine economy; the one embracing 
God’s purposes and decrees concerning men, the other His actual 
dealings with them. What God requires of men, must be in exact 


accordance with His foreknowledge of them. God’s actual deal- 
ings with men, must be in perfect harmony with His purposes or 
foreordination concerning them. Certainly no one will have the 
hardihood to affirm that God’s requirements of men are contrary 
to His foreknowledge of their opportunities, capacities, character, 
and conduct; or that His treatment of men is contrary to His pur- 
poses, decrees, and foreordinations concerning their present and 
future happiness. Such a position would be utterly abhorrent to 
every principle of justice,to say nothing of love and mercy, and 
directly contrary to every conception of the Divine character that 
can be rightly formed from the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 
It would make Jehovah, not only an Almighty Tyrant, but also a 
monster of cruelty and deception. 

If it be true then, as true it is, that there is, and ever must be, 
perfect harmony between the precepts, promises, and warnings of 
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God on the one hand, and His foreknowledge, purposes, and de- 
crees ou the other hand, it follows conclusively that human re- 
sponsibility is involved in the great principles on which God 
actually deals with men. Instead, then, of troubling ourselves 
about the deep things of God which are far beyond our feeble 
comprehension, we should devote our hearts and lives to the learn- 
ing and doing of the plain and practical things which are required 
of us in order to the right development of our own character, that 
we may be prepared for the enjoyment of God’s favor here and 
hereafter. While the specific things required of men have been 
changed from time to time in the gradual development of the plan 
of salvation, the principle on which God deals with men has ever 
been, and will ever remain, the same. This principle embraces 
faith in God and obedience to all that He requires. The things 
now required of men are all found in the Gospel of Christ; while 
the principle of faith and obedience is found all through the 
Bible. 

We find a full and clear statement of this principle in the 
first discourse of the apostle Peter to the Gentiles. When he 
had reached the house of Cornelius, and the full import of the 
vision which he had seen at Joppa flashed upon his mind, he ex- 
claimed, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is acceptable to Him.” Acts 10:35. The purpose of God, 
then, ever has been, and ever will be, to accept every one who 
fears Him and works righteousness. This is one of God's decrees, 
not secret and unwritten, but revealed and written, that it may be 
read and known and observed by all men. God’s foreknowledge 
of the saved, therefore, and all bis foreordinatious concerning 
them, embraced their character and conduct without respect of 
person. 

There is one oracle of Jesus that covers the entire ground of 
God’s sovereignty and man’s agency. “For God so loveth the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, hut have eternal life.” John 
3:16. Every man who truly believes in Jesus in the full Script- 
ural import of this expression, is embraced in the foreknowledge 
and purpose of God, as well as in His love and mercy, and may 
safely postpone the investigation of the secret things of God till 
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the crown of eternal life is placed upon his brow. In harmony 
with this fundamental principle laid down by the Savior, Paul ex- 
claims, ‘‘For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek: for 
the same Lord is Lord-of all, and is rich unto all that call upon 
Him: for, Whosoever shall call upou the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.” Rom. 10:12,13. This opens wide the door of mercy 
to all the sons and daughters of earth; and that too in exact ac- 
cordance with that ‘‘eternal purpose” of God “which He purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 

Finally, let us consider that there is to be a “revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works: to them that by patience in well-doing seek 
for glory and honor and incorruption, eternal life: but unto them 
that are factious, and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, shall be wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Greek; but glory and honor and peace to every man 
that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek: ror 
THERE IS NO RESPECT OF PERSONS WITH Gop.”’ Rom. 2:5-11. 

On this divinely ordained and divinely revealed principle of 
eternal justice and mercy, will the unchangeable awards of eter- 
nity be made; and all in strictest accord with the foreknowledge, 
foreordination, eternal purpose, and absolute decree of the all-wise 
and all-merciful Jehovab. 

Imaginary results of the foreknowledge and purposes of God 
can never set aside this immutable principle of the Divine govern- 
ment, change the course of God’s dealings with men, or destroy 
human responsibility. May we never wrest any of those things 
that are hard to be understood, either to the destruction of our- 
selves or to the injury of others; but may we ever walk in the clear 
light of the many things that can be understood, until we reach 
the clearer light of that Eternal Day which will dispel all dark- 
uess, reveal all secrets, and explain all mysteries. 


B. F. MANIRE. 





EXPEDIENCY. 

This is an old question and one that has been much discussed. 
Time and investigation have not brought a solution. It is still 
open for discussion. It is not a dead issue, for no question is dead 
until its influence is lost. Expediency is still the egis of many 
practices among Christian people. It is invoked as the warrant 
for every practice that is not authorized by command or example 
in the Scriptures. Sprinkling and pouring in place of immersion 
are defended on the ground of expediency. Infant sprinkling and 
membership are defended on the same ground. Instrumental 
music in public worship, the employment of itinerant pastors, 
missionary societies, and other things are done and defended as 
expedients. All these things have led to divisions among the pro- 
fessed disciples of the Master. This condition of the religious 
world shows that something is wrong; either that the authority is 
wrong, or that we do not understand its application. The pur- 
pose of the present essay is, if possible, to throw some light upon 


the subject by suggesting some essential points that have been 
overlooked. 
Some writers have contented themselves by claiming that the 


Church—the ecclesiastical organization of which they were mem- 
bers—had the authority to alter commands and ordinances as, in 
its wisdom, the exigencies of the times demanded. Others have 
admitted the authority of expediency, but have attempted to define 
its scope. These are willing to admit the authority, but, some of 
them insist that it must be in subordination to command and 
example; while others insist that if the spirit or object of the com- 
mand is accomplished, expediency may decide the manner of its 
accomplishment. 

At the beginning of any investigation it is necessary that the 
leading terms should be understood and their signification settled. 
What is meant by expediency or expedient in this controversy? 
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Expedient means: “Proper; fit; convenient; suitable; useful; ad- 
visable; requisite; necessary.” Expediency means: “The quality 
of being expedient; fitness; propriety; suitableness to an end.” 
We must decide, therefore, whether we use the word as meaning 
“necessary”, or “advisable”; whether there is an absolute necessity 
in the plan proposed, or, whether the thing proposed is merely 
advisable. The reader will readily see that much depends upon 
the word chosen. If the Romanist, who first authorized the 
change, said that it was expedient to substitute sprinkling and 
pouring for immersion, on account of a necessity, we would 
require him to show the necessity, and we would be satisfied with 
nothing short of facts; but if he claimed it only on the ground of 
advisability, then a different argument would be necessary. If 
those who are connected with and defend Missionary Societies of 
any kind, do so on the ground of expediency, they must claim that 
they are either necessary or advisable. If the former, they must 
show that the gospel can not, or will not, be proclaimed to the 
world without them; if the latter, then they must show that they 
contravene no divine law or example, and that they accomplish 
more good in the same time, with the same number of men, and 
with the same amount of money. 


[f an expedient is a necessity, then it is as obligatory as a 


command or an example; if only advisable, then it is a question 
of human judgment and is not obligatory. If Missionary Societies 
are necessary for promulgating the gospel, then every Christian is 
under a moral obligation to be a member of them; if only advisa- 
ble, they are therefore based only on human wisdom, and conse- 
quently not certainly correct, and therefore congregations, as such, 
should not co-operate with them, for any lawful action of a con- 
gregation, as such, is binding upon every member. It is a well 
settled principle that no congregational action that is not in har- 
mony with its Constitution is binding upon a minority. Are 
these various changes and practices based upon necessity or ad- 
visability ? 

We advance a step, and enquire: Is there any room for ex- 
pedients in the Kingdom of God? We are satisfied that expedi- 
ency can not apply to things to be believed, to acts of worship, 
nor to principles of morality. The things to be believed are the 
foundation of Christianity. “These things are written that ye 
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may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name.” The things to be believed 
are specified, and, in the very nature of the case, nothing in addi- 
tion can be necessary or advisable. “God is a spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and truth.” Here there is no 
room for expediency, for the command is specific in its universality. 
Nothing is worship that is not done in harmony with the spirit 
of God and in obedience to the word of Jesus, for he is “the way, 
the truth, and the life”, and the word of God is truth. Any thing 
that is done as worship that is not commanded, is not worship, for 
it is not according to the truth. 

The principles of morality as taught by God never vary. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” “On these two commandments hangeth the 
whole law, and the prophets.” No room here for expedients. 
Take away belief, worship and morality, what then is left? It 
has been stated that expediency has a place in “those things, or 
forms of action, which it was impossible or unnecessary to reduce 
to special precepts”, and the reduction to writing of the gospels 
and ‘their preservation and translation into various languages, the 
procuring of places of worship, the manner of eating the Lord’s 
Supper, the solemnization of marriage, and the manner of preach- 
ing the gospel to all the world, are given as examples. Although 
it seems impossible that these examples could have been given in 
seriousness, yet we ask, are these things part of the Kingdom of 
God? Would not his kingdom be as positive an actuality if the 
gospels had never been written; if no places of worship had ever 
been procured; if marriage had never been celebrated by any 
ritual, and if no machinery had ever been put in operation to 
sound out the gospel? On all these questions, has there not been 
enough revealed by command and example to take them out of 
the realm of expediency? Were not the Gospels reduced to writing 
by inspired men? Were they not written in different languages? 
Was not the gospel proclaimed in every tongue by divine power? 
Was not the gift of tongues and interpretation given for our 
guidance? Did not Jesus and the apostles use the synagogues? 
Did not Paul rent a house for preaching and teaching? Did not 
God recognize the union of man and woman? Did not Jesus re- 
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cognize the marriage relation? Did not the apostles teach monog- 
amy? Does not the New Testament fully set forth how the 
gospel is to be preached to all the world? Does it not say, by 
command and example, to every Christian, as he is gifted, to go? 
The place to build a house for worship, its size or quality, are not 
matters pertaining to the Kingdom of God; neither are the rituals 
of marriage, the going on foot or by rail to preach, nor the man- 
ner of procuring and circulating translations of God's Word. 
These are matters of human judgment and binding on the con- 
science of none. A congregation, as such, in matters that are 
binding upon its members, can only speak as it is revealed in the 
Word of God. Any question that is determined by a majority, is 
only binding upon a minority, when the minority determine to 
yield by remaining in the organization. Each individual volun- 
tarily came into the organization, and each individual can volun- 
tarily withdraw. Ifa majority of the members of a local congre- 
gation should determine to build a $50,000 house for worship on 
the plan of raising $10,000, and borrowing the balance, there is no 
law, human or divine, that would force a minority to remain in 
that organization, and have a burden placed upon them that they 
were unable to bear. Neither would a minority be compelled to 
remain,were the majority to determine to employ a “pastor” ata 
salary of $2000 a year, when they knew the congregation could 
not, in justice to other obligations, raise the money. These mat- 
ters of individual judgment are not matters of expediency for ec- 
clesiastical determination. 

The word that is translated “expedient” is sumpheroo, and is 
used seventeen times in the New Testament; nine times it is rep- 
resented by “profitable”, “better”, “good”, “profit”; six times by 
“expedient”; and once (Acts 19:19) it is used transitively. When 

_used transitively it means “to bring together”, “to act together”’; 
when used intransitively it means “to be useful, or profitable”; 
and the King James translators used the word “expedient” in that 
sense. If any one will take a Greek Concordance and turn to the 
passage where the word is used, he will find that “to be useful, or 
profitable” will in every case, except in Acts 19:19, where it is 
used transitively, give the correct meaning of the passage. The 
claim for the exercise of human judgment in determining questions 
of practice, is based upon several utterances of Paul, as 1 Cor. 
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6:12 and 10:23. Alexander Campbell in The Christian System, 
quotes: “All things lawful are not expedient, because all things 
lawful edify not.” He is evidently intending to quote 1 Cor. 
10:23, but he alters it very materially. It reads: “All things are 
possible—[in my power to do]; but all things are not profitable— 
[would not be for my advantage as a-man or as an apostle]. All 
things are possible; but all things build not up—[neither build 
me up individually, nor the cause to which I have given my life. |” 
It will be noticed that Paul is arguing for abstaining from doing 
things that he had the individual and Christian liberty to do, and 
not for doing things concerning which Jesus had not specifically 
spoken. This fact should not be forgotten. It was in his power 
as a free agent to do certain things, and some of these special 
things, possibly, he could have done without violating any law of 
the Lord, but he will not do them because the influence would not 
be for good. He never justified any action on the ground that the 
Lord had been silent in the matter. 

Those things that by some are called matters of expediency 
are, by others, called “the prudential features of the Kingdom of 
God.” We have mentioned some of the things that are classified 
as expedient or prudential; we mention others, and will then enter 
into a brief examination of them. Missionary Societes, Christian 
Colleges, Bible Colleges, orphan schools, widows’ and orphans’ 
homes, editing religious papers, books, and tracts. ‘“Prudentials” 
is defined to mean such things as are dictated by one’s best judg- 
ment for the upbuilding of the cause of Christ, not expressed by 
revelation, but not conflicting with anything revealed. These 
things are also called the “circumstantials” of the gospel and of 
the Church of Christ. It has been said that, “the law of expedi- 
ency is the law of adopting the best present means of attaining 
any given end.” 

Jesus came on his mission to found a kingdom. He did all 
that was necessary for this purpose, was then crowned as king, 
and his chosen embassadors proclaimed the fact, enunciated the 
terms of admission, and declared the conditions of citizenship. 
What Jesus and the apostles taught concerning the character, life 
and teaching of Jesus, is recorded for our guidance. How his mes- 
sengers and his disciples in the first century preached the gospel; 
how sinners were brought into the kingdom; and how they were 
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to live as individuals so as to remain in the kingdom, are all clearly 
revealed in the written word. Will not the gospel be preached; 
will not sinners come into the kingdom; and will not Christians 
live correct lives, and finally reach heaven, if men and women will 
now do precisely as the New Testament tells us they did during 
the first century? What more is to be done, what more is neces- 
,sary to be done? If nothing more is needed for the upbuilding 
and perpetuity of the kingdom of God, where is the place for “ex- 
pedients”, “prudentials” and ‘“‘cireumstantials”? The gospel was 
preached in various languages and in various countries, and the 
way it was done is circumstantially recorded. The apostles preached 
it in Jerusalem, men of various nationalities heard it, and they 
went, and also the apostles, and told it to others. Disciples, as they 
were moved by the spirit of the Master, sent or gave help to those 
who were preaching. This was done, and done successfully, with- 
out a Missionary Society and without a co-operation of congrega- 
tions. Paul says that the brethren at Philippi sent a messenger 
to him, a minister to his need. Phil. 2:25. In the same letter 
(4:15) he says that the disciples at no other place assisted him 
when he went away from Macedonia, but the brethren at Philippi, 
who sent a gift to him by Epaphroditus. Writing to the disciples 
at Corinth (2 Cor. 11:9) he said: “When I was present with 
you and was in want, I was nota burden on any man; for the 
brethren, when they came from Maccconia, supplied the measure 
of my want.” Notice that he does not say that he was not a bur- 
den upon the congregation, and that he does not say that the con- 
gregations in Macedonia in co-operation sent to him, but that the 
brethren who came from Macedonia supplied his wants. 

We see that disciples went and preached the gospel, that sin- 
ners heard them, believed and became disciples; we also learn that 
these preachers had their needs supplied either by friends and 
brethren where they were preaching, by brethren from a distance, 
or by their own labor. The New Testament is explicit on this 


point, and the record of the facts was made for our guidance. 


These fac's take the manner of spreading the gospel out of the 
catalogue of things expedient or prudcrtial, and the friends of 
Missionary Societies of any kind must show an example of them 
in the divine record, or withdraw from them. 

It is claimed that Christian Colleges and Bible Colleges belong 
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to the prudential or expedient features of the Kingdom of God. 
We suppose as two kinds of colleges are mentioned, Christian and 
Bible, that there must be a difference between them. We would 
suppose that a Christian College is one where Christianity is 
taught, and a Bible College is one where the Bible is taught. We 
can not understand how Christianity can be taught without teach- 
ing the Bible, or how the Bible can be taught without teaching 
Christianity. But there must bea difference, or the two would 
not be mentioned. Is it possible that “Christian” is used in a de- 
nominational sense, in distinction to Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
Baptist? There is a college for girls in this town known and in- 
corporated as “Christian College.” It was built mainly by money 
contributed by persons who discard all human religious names and 
call themselves “Christians”; its presidents have always been of 
this class, though its teachers have not always and all are not now 
of this class; its trustees have mainly been of this class, but not 
altogether, and are not now, one trustee not being a member of 
any religious organization, and one is a Presbyterian. In this 
school is taught what is usually taught in colleges for girls, and 
the Bible is also taught. At Canton, Missouri, is located a school 


known as “Christian University”, in which girls and boys are ed- 
ucated together. 1t has classical, biblical, scientific and literary 
courses. It has daily lectures on literary, religious, scientific, as- 
thetic and miscellaneous subjects. It was built mainly by money 
contributed by the same class that contributed to the school first 
mentioned. Its labors are not confined to teaching Christianity, 
and hence its name is inappropriate, except to designate its 


founders. There is no more appropriateness in this name for a 
school than for a factory, where most of the capital is furnished 
by Christians, and the directors are Christians. There is a Bible 
College located at Lexington, Kentucky, in connection with 
Kentucky University. Young men attending the University, who 
desire to make preaching their life work, bave the opportunity of 
being taught the Bible and subjects intimately connected with it, 
by two special professors. This school is supported mainly by the 
class of persons already mentioned. ‘There are other schools sup- 
ported by the same class; we mention these three for illustration. 
These schools are classed with Missionary Societies, as things ex- 
pedient and prudential in the Kingdom of God. “Prudential” 
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means “‘politic”, and “expedient” means “advisable” or “necessary.” 
Are these schools politic, advisable or necessary for the growth 
and perpetuity of the Kingdom of God? Were girls and boys— 
young people—taught the Bible in the time of the apostles? No 
one will deny this. How were they taught? By their parents 
and by the overseers of the local congregations. There were no 
colleges nor universities then built by the disciples of Christ. 
Young men were trained up by parents and by Christian men and 
women, and they became evangelists. There were schools then 
in which believers and unbelievers were taught the arts and 
sciences, but they were not parts of the Kingdom of God. Those 
schools were founded by the State, by public spirited citizens, or 
they were individual enterprises. So in this age we have schools 
founded by the State, by associations of individuals and by indi- 
viduals for personal profit. In those days the various sects of 
philosophers had their separate schools, and we have schools owned 
and controlled by the various religious organizations. It is politic 
and advisable to have boys and girls, as they are forming character, 
asssociated with Christian men and women, both in society and in 
school, but such association is not necessary to their becoming 
Christians, and hence the Kingdom of God does not require such 
schools. 

Orphan schools, widows’ and orphans’ homes are also placed 
in the catalogue of prudential and expedient measures. Are such 
institutions commanded, or have we such examples in the New 
Testament? Is the care of orphans and widows taught as a 
Christian duty? ‘Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tions, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” Jas. 1:27. 
Here it is enjoined as the very essence of piety, holiness, to care 
for the widows and orphans. The early Christians surely obeyed 
this injunction; did they do it by founding orphan schools and 
homes tor orphans and widows? If they obeyed the injunction 
and did not have these institutions, then surely such institutions 
are not necessary, though they may be advisable. If none of these 
institutions are commanded in the Scriptures they are not binding 
upon the consciences of Christians, and contributions for their 
support can not be made tests of fellowship. 

The publication of religious periodicals, books and tracts are 
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placed in the same category. No one outside of ecclesiastical 
organizations has yet dared to demand that religious periodicals, 
books and tracts should be under congregational or Society con- 
trol. Their support is not made a matter of conscience. They 
are individual enterprises, undertaken on personal responsibility, 
and supported on their merits. Societies and Colleges are estab- 
lished by a few persons, and then they are made the wards of the 
church. Special days are set apart when their claims are to be 
presented to the congregations, preachers are urged to make ap- 
peals for them, and special contributions are taken up for them. 
Nothing of this kind is done for periodicals, books or tracts. 
Religious books, periodicals and tracts are written and printed for 
the spread of the gospel, for instruction in righteousness and 
exhortation. These things are obligatory upon every Christian as 
he is gifted, the manner and means are not specified, and hence 
we are at liberty to select the best means in our power; but the 
means I: may select are not obligatory upon any one else. We are 
commanded to go and preach the gospel, but the means of going 
are not specified,tonly so far as we are told that the apostles and 
early Christians used all the means of going then in use. One 
evangelist fmay*go altogether by railroads, but he has no right to 
insist that all others shall go in that way. 

All Christians should endeavor to secure Christian influences 
in every department of civil and social life; and, hence, we should 
endeavor to have Christian teachers exclusively in every school in 
the world; we should strive to have Christians at the head of all 
manufactories; and to have them in every department of govern- 
ment. If possible a Christian should never vote for an irreligious 
man for any office. While this is true, we must not claim that 
the founding and endowing of colleges isa function of the Church 
or Kingdom of God. While it is highly commendable for a 
Christian to endow or to assist in endowing a college in which only 
Christian men and women shall be employed as teachers, vet the 
selection of the school, or whether he shall do it at all, or give his 
means in some other direction, are questions, of individual judg- 
ment, and it is an individual matter. That the Church, the King- 


dom of God, should found aschool and endow it, is an impossi- 


bility, unless it has an organized or corporate existence by which 
to do such work. The Church has no such corporate existence, 
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and, therefore, can not own or control such institutions. Such in- 
stitutions, as well as Orphans’ and Widows’ Homes, are 
held in the name of, and managed by trustees. ‘These trustees 
must be appointed by some one having authority. The Church 
can not appoint them, for it has no human organization or head 
to doit. It has been attempted to give this power to Societies or 
Conventions in the several States, but these Societies or Conyen- 
tions do not represent, and are not the Church—the Kingdom of 
God. They are organized by comparatively few of the Christians 
living in the several States, and represent only those who volun- 
tarily enter into the organization. In Missouri, where there are 
supposed to be 60,000 persons, forming 600 congregations, who 
claim to be Christians independent of all human ecclesiastical 
organizations, the Society or Convention that has demanded the 
exclusive control of the missionary and educational efforts of these 
60,000 disciples, has only 325 individual members, and a nominal 
co-operation of 78 congregations—probably containing 7,000 
persons; and, yet, this Convention claims to be the corporate man- 
ifestation of the Church of Christ in Missouri, and demands the 
control of all the educational and missionary efforts of the 60,000. 
Less than one eighth co-operating nominally through the 
congregations, and less than one in each 185 giving personal 
endorsement to the Convention. Its Constitution provides that, 
“Its object shall be to devise ways and means for the spread of the 
Gospel and the establishment of Churches of Christ in this State; 
and, in co-operation with the General Christian Missionary Con- 
vention, to aid in sending abroad the word .. the Lord through 
our whole country.” It provides that its business shall be man- 
aged by persons who pay five dollars each year into its treasury, 
by those who pay forty dollars at once or ten dollars a year for 
five years, and by delegates from congregations that contribute, 
one delegate for each twenty-five dollars contributed. A congre- 
gation contributing twenty-five dollars, consisting of one hundred 
members, having no more control in its management than an 
individual who gives five dollars. 

Its Constitution further proyides that: “The Board of Man- 
agers of all Schools and Institutes of learning and benevolence 
under the auspices of this Convention shall report to it annually 
their operations, and general financial and moral condition. But 
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only such Schools or Institutions as originate in this Convention, 
or are formally received by its own action, and are placed, by their 
charters or by-laws in such relation with this body as to give it the 
power of nominating their Board of Managers and removing from 
office any of their members, shall be considered under the auspices of 
this body.” In other words, this Convention, claiming to represent 
60,000 Christian men and women in Missouri, proposes to throw 
its influence exclusively to those schools and benevolent institutions 
that give it, an organization’ unknown to the civil or diyine law, 
power to appoint and remove at pleasure the managers of such 
schools and institutions, and, consequently, throw its influence 
against all schools and institutions not under its control, although 
such schools may have been built up, and are officered by Chris- 
tian men and women. Is such an organization a necessary or 
advisable expedient in the Kingdom of God? Is it a prudential 
measure that can be legitimately defended by the revealed will of 
God? We single out this organization for an illustration, be- 
cause we are familiar with its laws and purposes, 


The General Christian Missionary Convention is an organiza- 
tion chartered by the State of Ohio, (at first under the name of The 
American Christian Missionary Society, but changed to its present 
name in 1873,) for the purpose of “conducting home and foreign 
missions, in advancement of the Christian religion.” To it is 
given by the State of Ohio, power to own property, to sue and be 
sued. lt is composed of Life Directors, Life Members, Annual Mem- 
bers, Delegates from contributing congregations, and Delegates 
from contributing State Conventions. Any member of the Church 
of Christ may become a Life Director by paying $100; a life mem- 
ber by paying $50; and an Annual Member by paying $5. No 
matter how godly and pious a man may be, unless he can spare 
from his living jive dollars, he can have no part in the manage- 
ment of this organization. Such an organization based upon an 
initiation fee of so much money can not be necessary to the spread 
of the gospel; nor can it be regarded as a prudential accessory to 
the Kingdom of God. The Foreign Christian Missionary Society is 
also an organization chartered by the State of Ohio. “Its objects 
shall be to make disciples of all nations, and teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever Christ has commanded.” It is composed of 
Life Directors, Life Members, Annual Members, and Delegates 
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from contributing congregations, Sunday Schools and State Con-. 
ventions. A Life Directorship costs $500; a Life Membership; 
$100; and an Annual Membership, $10. All members shall be 
members of the Church of Christ. This Society enrolls W. T. 
Moore among the missionaries employed by it. Our readers are 
familiar with the basis of union with unimmersed persons proposed 
by W. T. Moore; yet, in the face of this proposition the commit- 
tee on English Missions at the last meeting of this Society, re- 
ported as follows: “That we hereby express our confidence in 
the devotion and faithfulness of our Missionaries in England to 
the cause of Christ and to the trust committed to them by this 
Society.” This report was adopted. Is such a Society necessary 
or advisable for the proclamation of the gospel in foreign lands? 
Is it a prudential adjunct to the Kingdom of God? Does it rep- 
resent the teaching of the Lord Jesus? Is its endorsement of W. 
T. Moore, and its approval of his scheme of union to be regarded 
as authoritative and binding upon all Christians in America? No 
one can remain a member of that Society or contribute one cent to 
its treasury, without standing pledged to the endorsement of W. 
T’. Moore’s basis of union. 

The Christian Missionarg Convention of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, adopted the following: 


‘‘WuereEas, There have appeared in certain of our religious 
apers articles reflecting upon the Executive Committee of the 
Raden Christian Missionary Society, and 
Wueregas, That, in the judgment of this Convention, such 
articles are calculated to work injury to the missionary cause, as 
well as wound the feelings and injure the reputations of as good 
and true men as are to be found in our ranks, therefore, be it 
Resolved by this Convention, that we hereby condemn the 
publication of said articles as uncalled for and unjust, and affirm 
our conviction of the integrity and honor of the said Executive 
Board, and call upon the churches everywhere to diminish naught 
of their zeal and energy in the great work of foreign missions.’ 


This Society was organized for missionary work, but it has 
developed into an ecclesiastical court to pass upon the liberty of 
individuals to eriticise the teaching and practice of a missionary 
indirectly employed by it, and upon the acts of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Society. This Society formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on missionary work, now formally and officially 
condemns all persons who have dared to criticise the action of the 
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Foreign Christian Missionary Society! Have not the persons 
who have written those articles as much right to decide whether 
the articles were called for, as this Society has to decide that they 
were uncalled for? “Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
that he is grown so great?” 


The General Christian Missionary Convention, at its last ses- 
sion, Oct. 23, 1885, passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That a delegation of five brethren be appointed by 
this Convention to bear fraternal greetings to the General Con- 
ference of Free Baptists, at its triennial session in October, 1886, 
which meets some place in Ohio, to confer with a similar delega- 
tion appointed by that conference with reference to the co-opera- 
tion and ecclesiastical union of these two bodies of the discipies of 
our Lord.” ‘The only inference we can draw from this’ is, that 
The Christian Missionary Convention is an organization of the 
same nature as the General Conference of Free Baptists; that the 
Free Baptists are equally as much disciples of Jesus as are the 
members of Je General Christian Missionary Convention; that 
the members of that Convention can become members of this; and 
that the two Conventions are ecclesiastical organizations. It will 
be noticed that the committee was not for the purpose of inducing 
the Free Baptists to discard from their faith and practice what 
might be cuntrary and in addition to the Word of God, and to 
unite in fellowship and co-operation with all those who profess to 
be governed exclusively by the revealed Word; but to induce them 
to co-operate and form an,ecclesiastical union with the organiza- 
tion sending the committee. This legally incorporated Society, 
The General Christian Missionary Convention, that asks to be 
regarded as the representative ofall persons in the United States 
who profess to be governed only by the Word of God, asks of this 
Convention of the Free Baptists a co-operation and an ecclesiasti- 
cal union. If such a union is effected, what is the condition pro- 
duced? The two bodies will select the joint Executive Commit- 
tee, that will decide upon fields of labor and the missionaries to be 
employed. Of course it would be unreasonable to ask that none 
of their missionaries should be employed. Their preachers would 
preach and practice what they believe, and hence all who con- 
tribute to the funds of I'he General Christian Missionary Con- 
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vention, would be contributing money to pay men to preach and 
practice what they believe to be errors. 

It may be answered that the language of the resolution does 
not correctly represent the purpose of the committee; that the in- 
tention of the resolution was, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to meet a similar committee appointed by the Conven- 
tion of the Free Baptists, to confer together, and see if the 
Free Baptists could not be induced to give up those practices 
and teachings that “The General Christian Missionary Conven- 
tion” thinks erroneous, and to give up their denominational ex- 
istence; that the Free Baptists are so nearly correct in faith and 
practice, (“The General Christian Missionary Convention” being 
the judge), that it is possible to induce them to discard all that 
they hold that is erroneous. If such was the purpose of the com- 
mittee, the resolution was very unfortunate in its phraseology. 

By what authority, human or divine, has a corporation crea- 
ted by the State of Ohio, the power to determine what is correct 
in faith and practice concerning the things appertaining to the 
Kingdom of God, or the power to form ecclesiastical alliances with 
any religious organization? If ‘The General Christian Mission- 
ary Convention” was satisfied to make no claims except those to 
which it is entitled, then we could not discuss its proceedings in 
this paper; but when it claims the right to exist as a part of the 
economy of the Kingdom of God on the ground of expediency, as 
a prudential arrangement, then we have the right to discuss its 
right to exist and its proceedings. It is but a civil corporation of 
individual men to do the things granted it to do by its act of in- 
corporation; but it claims to be the representative of all the people 
in the United States who profess to stand upon the Bible alone. 
All of this class who do not co-operate with it are denounced as 
being opposed to missionary work. Preachers who are members 
of it, when employed to preach to and for local congregations, 
urge upon their congregations to contribute to its treasury as a 
Christian duty; and by all the means in its power it seeks to 
create the impression that it is the representative of this class of 
people. It claims to be in and of the Kingdom of God on the 
ground of expediency; but we have shown that there are no ex- 
pedients in the Kingdom of God. In every case where human 
judgment decides, the decision can not be a matter of conscience, and 
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can not be a test of fellowship, nor a matter for congregational 
action. 

All these Societies are organized by comparatively few persons, 
and can never be regarded in any other light than as individual 
enterprises. Whenever they are presented to Christians, and co- 
operation solicited and demanded upon the ground that they are 
of the Kingdom of God, then the claim becomes presumptious, 
and should be treated accordingly. But if these Societies come as 
individual enterprises, making no claims except merit, and ask for 
co-operation on that ground, then their merits should be courte- 
ously and candidly considered. 

We have shown that Societies are not necessary for the 
spread of the gospel, and we now enquire: Are they advisable? 
What does the history of the religious world teach us? In the 
second century the custom of meeting in representative assemblies 
hegan to prevail among the Christian congregations. The purpose 
of these assemblies was to settle points of difference of teaching 
and practice. At first these assemblies were very informal; a 
bishop of some congregation invited others of neighboring con- 
gregations to consult with him, and their conclusions were 
announced to their several congregations; but their conclusions 
carried no authority, only so far as the individuals of the congre- 
gations recognized their correctness. Later, these conventions 
were composed of the bishops and delegates from a larger number 
of congregations, and it began to be claimed that their decisions 
were authoritative. When this point was reached, these conven- 
tions began to legislate, and many of their decisions were for the 
establishment of a clerical class and for defining the relative stand- 
ing and duties of those composing this class. As this class became 
more firmly established, it gradually assumed control of the con- 
ventions until the other class, the laity, was excluded from the de- 
liberations. It is of the very nature of an association that it shall 
have the power of determining its membership, and it was but 
natural that the clergy should soon determine the membership, so 
that the conclusions of the conventions would be in harmony 
with their wishes. It was perfectly natural, when the manage- 
ment of these conventions became lodged in the hands of a distinet 
elass, and when their power was firmly established, that rivalries 
should spring up, and divisions occur. As these divisions were 
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produced on account of personal ambitions, rival conventions 
were formed, and all our rival ecclesiastical organizations are the 
result. No matter how innocent such a convention may be in its 
incipiency, it will inevitably develop into something objectionable, 
if it is permitted to continue. 

While it seemed perfectly innocent for an overseer to ask a 
conference with the overseers of several neighboring congregations, 
yet we see that it was the beginning of the ecclesiastical councils 
that followed, which have gradually produced all the divisions 
that now exist. The first conference was not authorized by the 
Word of God, and was done as an expedient, as a prudential 
measure. The delegation from the congregation at Antioch that 
went with Paul and the men from Judea up to Jerusalem to the 
apostles aud elders, were not delegates to a convention, but dele- 
gates sent toa body of men who were divinely instructed, to 
obtain a decision of a question that was vital to Christianity. The 
congregation at Antioch did not call a convention of the overseers 
of all or a number of congregations to consider and determine 
this question, but sent agents to the apostles and elders at Jeru- 
salem, asking for a decision. They sent to the apostles as.we 
should now appeal to the inspired law, the New Testament. 

If the history of the religious world teaches that conventions, 
ecclesiastical societies, however seemingly innocent in purpose at 
first, will, sooner or later, develop into something very objection- 
able, they should never be formed. They are not commanded, 
neither are they authorized by a precedent in the New Testa- 
ment; and, hence, they should not be encouraged by Christians. 

The incident of David's eating the shew-bread, is given as an 
example of expediency to be found in the Bible. There was a 
positive command that none but the priests should eat this bread, 
and when David violated this law, was his action an expedient, as 
we now use the term? This shew-bread was a provision for the 
priests, and Dayid had no right,. except the right of necessity, to 
take it from them. It is not a matter of expediency at all, but a 
matter of life and death. It was commanded in the law that no 
work should be done on the Sabbath, but when it was violated in 
removing a beast from aditch, that was not an expedient, but an act 
for the preservation of life and property. \\ ven the disciples 
went through the grain field on the Sabbath and plucked the corn 
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and did eat, was that a precedent for expediency? If it can be 
shown that the gospel of Christ can not be preached to the world 
without Missionary Societies, that the spiritual life of mankind 
depends upon them, then they may be necessities, but not expedi- 
ents. These examples can not be quoted as Bible examples war- 
ranting expedients, unless this necessity is shown to exist. 
“There is no law, rule, or precedent for the manner of eating 
the Lord’s supper, no hint as to the quantity of bread and wine to 
be used by each participant; nothing said about who shall partake 
first, or how it shall be conveyed trom one to another. These are 
all discretionary matters, and left to the prudence and good sense 
of the Christian communities—in other words, to the law of expe- 
diency.” Let us apply this to Missionary Societies. Christians 
were commanded to eat the Lord’s Supper, and the legitimate in- 
ferrence is that it was eaten each Lord’s day, and that each one 
ate bread from one loaf and drank wine from asingle cup. We 
have no command or example of how much was taken by each 
one, but the inference is that each one appropriated only his share. 


To make the custom of each one’s taking a small portion, a war- 


rant for the present societies, it must first be demonstrated that 
Jesus commanded his disciples to organize Missionary Societies 
like the present ones, and then it will be a legitimate warrant for 
the Society to determine how the business shall be conducted. 
But the divine command has not yet been shown for such societies, 
and, in our opinion, can not. 

“The communion of saints, of all Christian churches—the co- 
operation of churches as one holy nation, a kingdom of priests, as 
a peculiar people in all common interests and benefits—an efficient 
gospel ministry, supported justly and honorably by the whole 
community—are matters clearly and fully taught by both apostolic 
precept and authority; but the forms, the ways and means by 
which these ends shall be attained, are left to the law of expedi- 
ency.” In this extract, fact and fancy are mingled in about equal 
proportions. It is undeniably true that the communion of saints, 
and the priestly character of Christians, are taught by apostolic 
precept and authority; but it is equally undeniably untrue that 
“all Christian churches—the co-operation of churches as one holy 
nation”, and a “gospel ministry, supported justly and honorably 
by the whole community”, are taught by apostolic precept 
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and authority. There is not one word in the New Testament 
about “the co-operation of churches as one holy nation”, or about 
a “gospel ministry” being supported “by the whole community”; 
and, consequently, the how of doing it is not a question of expedi- 
ency, but a question of progression beyond apostolic precept and 
authority. 

The contention of Paul and Barnabas over Mark is given as a 
Biblical example of expediency. There was no question of expe- 
diency in it. It was a mere question of individual opinion. Paul 
was not divinely commanded not to take Mark along with them, 
nor was Barnabas divinely commanded to do it. The two men 
had their preferences, and as they could not agree, they separated. 
Neither of them would have violated any command or general 
principle by yielding. Ifthe Missionary Societies are a Mark to 
cause contention, then the lesson from this incident is, for the 
two parties to separate, and each go its own way. But they are 
not Marks. 

Without, at this time, further considering this subject, we 
will summarize our conclusions: 

1. An “expedient” is a necessary action to accomplish a cer- 
tain purpose. 

2. There is nothing necessary for the upbuilding and per- 
petuity of the Kingdom of God, but what is clearly revealed in 
the Bible. 

8. There is no room for expedients in the Kingdom of God. 

4. All human expedients for the regulation and government 
of the lives and actions of Christians, have resulted in divisions 
and usurpations of authority. 

5. That the only safe rule for Christian teaching and living 
is, “to speak when and as the Bible speaks; and to be silent, when 
the Bible is silent.” 

6. That the certain road to apostacy is, “when the Bible is 
silent, to do as our human judgments may decide, and make our 


decisions rules of action for others.” E. W. HERNDON. 





CORRELATION OF CREATION AND SALVATION. 


The logic of Salvation points to the philosophy of Creation. 
If God made the world, it is but reasonable to think he would re- 
deem the world, if it needed redemption; and, that the world 
needs Salvation from sin, and its consequences, is too obvious to 
deny. But the Correlation of Salvation with Creation, has not 
been overlooked by skeptics of every grade. They can not but 
see, that if God made the world, the wisdom of the Creator must 
be associated with the heart of the Father. In other words, the 
Maker would love the work of his own hands, and for this 
reason, these would-be-philosophers are so frantically trying to 
account for the existence of the world without a Creator. For, 
could this be made to appear, they imagine the world would be 
without God, and of course, without religion. Or, if by any 
means, they are compelled to admit the existence of God, He could 
take little or no interest in a world, which sprang into existence 
independently of his own will and energy. So, under such con- 
ditions, it would be quite incredible that God should be led by 
his love for such a world, to sacrifice his only Son for its salvation. 

Hence the mighty effort of men of great learning to prove, at 
the sacrifice of the plainest principles of natural science, the ab- 
surdity of a self-made world! Or, if these learned men would like 
it better, they wish to prove the world had no Creator. 

There can be but three theories of the world’s origin: 

1. The historical one given by Moses, that it was the work 
of an ever-living architect. This notion has been made the butt 
of many unjust and ignorant criticisms; but it still bears the 
verisimilitude of incontrovertible history. 

2. The second is, that it grew up from an aggregation of 
molecules, which took, very naturally, by the help of a few billions 
of ages, the form of the globe we now inhabit! It is hard to con- 
ceive of any thing more destitute of truth and reason, than the 
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notion that inert matter in any conceivable space of duration, 
could of itself assume the kosmic order of our beautiful world. 
But over and above the visible beauty of nature, men of the 
mightiest intellect have exerted their noblest powers in exploring 
the wisdom of creation, even in this lower world; and when all 
their resources of labor and patience have failed them, they ex- 
claim, “‘We have seen but a small part of the designs of the Great 
Architect.” No one has ever discovered an effect which had no 
cause; nor a design without a designer. So the notion of an un- 
created world, is a sophism of the lowest order. A mere petitio 
principit. 

It is almost incomprehensibly strange, that men of learning, 
born in a Christian land, and well apprized of the doctrine of im- 
mortality, should hug the horrid hope of annihilation; and in 
order to cherish such a revolting expectation, they are not ashamed 
to assume the roll of pretentious sophists, confounding themselves, 
as well as their hearers with high sounding words, in which 
rational argument is a negative quantity. What can be the 
motive of learned men thus to stultify themselves before heaven 
and earth? They simply wish to subsidize their heartfelt prefer- 
ence, rather to be annihilated, than to give an account of them- 
selves before God. 

3. But the third theory of kosmogony is, that the world 
from all eternity, existed in its present condition. That it has 
always consisted of a series of cause and effect. 

This notion implies the doctrine of an Infinite Series. The 
word series is defined in Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary: ‘A con- 
nected, or continued succession, order or course; a sequence.” 

A connected succession, or a connected order, refers back to 
primordiality; for there could be no suecession, unless something 
had been succeeded. An order is forever dependent upon intel- 
lect.. Wherever this faculty is deficient, confusion supervenes. 
But it requires great wisdom to inaugurate, and maintain sueces- 
sional harmony. The kosmic harmony of the universe proclaims 
not only the Creator, but his infinite wisdom and power! 

It is worthy of note, that these “advanced thinkers” seem 
able to believe, that inert matter can automatically produce life 
and wisdom. And it would be doing them injustice to think 
them insincere. So they can, if they please, believe without evi- 
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dence; hence must be responsible for their unbelief. And so 
they overthrow another of their fundamental principles, that 
“faith, in no case, depends upon the will.” 

To hypothecate that life and wisdom resulted from a fortui- 
tous order of inert matter, is a species of reasoning unworthy of 
Barbarians. But the notion that material order is the result of 
wisdom and power, is so axiomatic, that it needs no proof, and 
defies refutation. 

But not only does logical reasoning confute the notion of 
an infinite series, but we can refer these thinkers to their own 
scientific stronghold—the Science of Geology; for if this 
science be taken as oracle, our globe has passed through many 
abrupt mutations. Which fact proves, that it has not always 
maintained its present condition. As revolutions in the political 
world destroy succession, so the abrupt changes in the Pre-Adam- 
ite Earth disprove the infinite successionality, for which skeptics 
contend. The science of Geology indicates, that cataclysms of 
water, and floods of fire wrapt the Paleozoic globe from pole to 
pole, ard these were uniformily catastrophes to the antecedent 
conditions of the ancient earth; and so, consequently, at every 
catastrophe, the successional series was broken. And this fact 
breaks in pieces the argument for an infinite series of natural 
forces. 

But here we meet the objection, that the admission of a Pre- 
Adamite, paleozoic Earth, overthrows the Mosaic Kosmogony. 
This mistake is very common among Free Thinkers, and has be- 
come so popular, as to lead many Bible apologists to devise a very 
unnatural exposition of the Ist verse of Genesis. But according 
to a common sense view of Gen. 1:1, Moses distinctly rec- 
ognizes an existing earth, before the fiats of creation began. The 
Earth there revealed, was misshapen, and void of beauty. But 
it was very far from being a chaos, such as is described by Ovid. 
It was doubtless a disrupted, exhausted and broken down world, 
divested of all life, and motion. Yet it was an Earth covered with 
water, upon which the spirit of God moved, before he said let 
there be light. The several facts narrated in this chapter, make 
it very plainly appear, that neither earth nor water were brought 
into existence within the six days of creation. 

The first verse of Genesis reads, “In the beginning God crea- 
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ted the heavens and the earth.” A beginning is here plainly 
taught. But what beginning can it be? It cannot be the be- 
ginning of Eternity, for Eternity had no beginning. Nor can it be 
the beginning of chaos, for chaos is the result of destruction, not 
of creation. If the Scripture had not said: “God is not the author 
of confusion”, it would be impossible to believe that an All-Wise 
Creator would have made a muss, where he might as well have 
created a world! Nor are we able to imagine an excuse for such a 
world, unless it be the beginning of our present organized world. 

So, God, in the beginning, created, or made the heavens, ie., 
atmostphere, and the earth. And this beginning was not the 
beginning of the six days. But it includes them all. The first 
verse is a synthetical expression, telling us what God did; and 
the rest of the chapter tells us how He did-it. But the sacred 
Hebrew text does not say it was made out of nothing. 

The second verse, however, informs us that the earth was 
without form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. This, we would naturally understand to be the condition 
of the earth when the Divine Architect began his six days’ labor. 
So, before the first fiat was pronounced, we are introduced to an 
amorphous earth, in an abyss of darkness, and a shoreless ocean of 
water, over which brooded the spirit of God. 

Here let us pause, and contemplate what we can see in this 
abyss of darkness. ‘I'he earth without form, suggests that it has 
undergone destruction, and is now waiting to be put into regular 
form, by the hand of Him who buiiteth all things. The earth 
had lost its globosity, and was covered with a shoreless ocean. 

This is what was when God began the six days’ labor. In the 
third verse we have the sublime inauguration of this great work. 
‘Let there be light, and there was light.” But before we inves- 
tigate the distinct labors of each of the six days, let us still further 
contemplate the misshaped earth, before Omnipotence brought it 
into light, and shapely beauty. There is no intimation of what 
the Greeks called chaos. No chaotic confusion is hinted at, or 
described. It is a dead, inert, misshapen sphere, without light, 
fire or electricty; for all these are comprehended in the Hebrew 
word rendered light, which was the subject of creation. But 
water existed before the six days began, and the Mosaic history 
records no fiat by which it came into existence. 
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There can be no impropriety in presuming that God has 
created and made millions of worlds of which we have had no in- 
formation whatever. That this amorphous earth had once had a 
normal existence, under the power of God, issomething more than 
probable. 

And here, perhaps, we can form some conjecture, which will 
explain every phenomena of geology, without injuring Bible tes- 
timony. 

It has ever been a favorite astronomical theory, that stars are 
worlds. And this world isa star to other worlds. And hardly 
any unaccountable phenomenon is of more frequent occurrence, 
than the disappearance of stars from their constellations. So, let 
us suppose that this formless earth had once, in the infinite past, 
been a brilliant star in some magnificent constellation; and for 
some cause, never yet revealed to man, it had been destroyed by 
fire, and driven so far into infinite space that it could receive 
no light from any sun or star. 

But it is objected that God made the sun, moon and stars on 
the fourth day. We read in Gen. 1:14-18: 

“And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let them ‘be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years; 

And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to 
give light upon the earth: and it was so. 

And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the 
night: he made the stars also. 

And God set them in the firmament of the heaven, to give 
light upon the earth; 

And to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darkness: and God saw that it was good.” 

From a fair reading of these verses, the attentive reader will 
discover, that there is no fiat by which theseluminaries came into 
existence. But simply “Let there be light in the firmanent, (i ¢ 
the expanse) of heaven, to divide the day from the night.” All 
this could have been said of them just as well, had they been in 
existence thousands of years. But the 16th verse says “God made 
two great lights: The greater light to rule the day, and lesser 
light to rule the night; the stars also.” The phrase he made in 
this latter clause, is an unauthorized supplement. 
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But the word made in connection with the two great lights, 
deserves special attention. It has a variety of meanings. But 
when, it governs a subject accusative, it never denotes origination. 
For example, “he made his enemies run.” Here it is quite mani- 
fest, that his enemies were in existence, before “they were made to 
run.” In just such a sense, could God have made these great 
lights to rule the day, and the night, together with the stars also, 
although they might have been millions of ages old, when the six 
days of creation were enacted. No matter how old these lumi- 
naries may have been at that crisis, the Eternal Father was able 
to make these great eyes of Heaven shed light upon this world, and 
to mark times, and seasons, and days and years. 

And so, the great outcry of unbelievers, about the sun being 
made four days after one of its own satelites, is but the effect of 
ignorant interpretation. The first chapter of Genesis, though a 
very ancient document, is subject to the same laws of interpreta- 
tion, as we accord any similar record. In all such examinations, 
grammar and lexicography are our guiding stars, and it is very 
unfair that Infidels should substitute false definitions of words, and 
ignore rules of grammar, in order to find something of which to 
complain. 

But let us return to our analysis of the first part of this chap- 
ter. The notion that the first verse of Genesis, relates to some- 
thing the Creator. did, billions of ages before the existence of 
Adam, is putting a very unnatural construction on a very plain 
historical statement, and makes the commentator appear to be 
leading a forlorn hope, to save the credit of his author; but all 


such appearances should be avoided, when we comment upon the 
holy word. 
If some one should say, “Mr. Rich built himself a magnificent 


residence; he employed a first class architect to give him a plan 
for such a building, to catalogue the needed material, and estimate 
the cost’; could any one understand, that the said gentleman built 
his house before he employed the architect, and had provided for 
the other necessary labors attending such an enterprize? No one 
could help understanding the first sentence, as telling what he did, 
and the rest, how it was done. Just so the first verse of Genesis 
informs us that God made the world, and the rest of the chapter 
tells how he made it. But there is a wrong definition of the word 
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create, which stands in the way of a natural interpretation of this 
verse. From our earliest memory, it has been rung in our ears, 
that to create, is to make something out of nothing. If this is 
the Scriptural signification of create, our hope of reconciling 
science with Scripture, would indeed be a forlorn one; but does it 
really have that meaning? [ will here introduce the testimony 
of one of the greatest scholars and statesmen. 

Mr. Gladstone says, “I fail to discover any philological reason 
for supposing this word bara means, necessarily, to make out of 
nothing. And I have examined all the places—about fifty in num- 
ber—in which it occurs in the Old Testament. In each case it re- 
fers to a divine act, but not in one is there any suggestion that 
the divine action was exerted upon nothing; while in Psa. 89:47, 
and 102:18, the men of the present and future generation are said 
to be created. In Isa. 54:16, we read that God, barath (created) 
the smith who forges the weapons of war, and the devastator of 
countries. And in Ezek. 21:30, the idea of creation by ordaining 
birth is distinctly expressed, where the Lord says of the nation of 
the Amorites, ‘I will judge thee in the place where thou wast 
created, in the land of thy nativity.” The Greek /tidzo and its 
derivaties seem to be used in the New Testament just as bara is in 
the Old, the only exception being, 1 Peter 2:13, in which it bears 
the more classic meaning of a human institution.” 

He also says ina note: “The son of Sirach says that the 
physician ought to be honored because the Lord created him. He 
also created the’drugs out of the earth [ek gees]. (Sirach 38:14). 
In another place (same book, 17:1), it is said that out of the earth 
man himself was created.” The Jew who wrote the book called 
the Wisdom of Solomon, is credited by Mr. Gladstone with saying 
that, “the Almighty hand that created the world out of amorphous 
matter” [ex amorphous hulees }. 

It would be hard indeed to believe that the gigantic Saurians 
and Mastodons described in Geology, were made and emtombed in 
the rocks in the short space of twenty-four hours, and for the ex- 
istence of which, there was no object but to excite our wonder. 
But since we have found that create may signify to make out of 
pre-existent matter, we have no difficulty in recognizing that 
material in the formless earth of the second verse of the first chap- 
ter,in which earth, though dismantled, we might well expect to 
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find remains of its pristine life, myriads of which would be too 
deeply buried, to be annihilated by the deluge of fire, which appears 
to have been the cause of its final catastrophe. 

Geologists insist, that the ancient world was entirely unsuit- 
able for the habitation of man; that it was subject to terrible 


earthquakes, immense volcanic influences, and frequent deluges 


of water. All these are indicated by the igneous and metamor- 
phic rocks, and the almost limitless coal measures of our globe. 
The floods of that ante-mundane world, buried its luxuriant vege- 
tation, so when its final conflagration took place, the tremendous 
heat converted these buried heaps of vegetation into beds of coal, 
and set free the volatile oils, which have been preserved for 
thousands of years in the adamantine vaults of eternal wisdom, 
awaiting the wants of nations, that were yet to be created. 

This igneous theory also explains the mines of rocksalt. It 
is generally thought that these were once salt lake», like that of 
Utah, and that they were dried out by solar evaporation. But if 
this were the case, we should expect the salt to be mixed with im- 
purities, such as sand and dust thrown in by the wind. But 
nothing of this kind is found in the great salt mine of Wieliezka, 
Poland. It is five hundred miles long, twenty broai, and twelve 
hundred feet deep. It is as clean as new fallen snow, and of a 
solid, rock-like structure. 

It would, indeed, require ages to evaporate a lake of this 
depth, and give itits present solidity. But if the pre--damite earth 
was destroyed by fire, this grandest mystery of geology is relieved 
of all difficulty—for, in that case, there wonld have been heat 
enough to reduce such a lake toa solid block: of salt, and at the 
same time relieve it of all impurities. 

We have now only to suppose, that as the ante-mundane earth 
perished by fire, that the intense heat had driven off, in vapor, all 
the immense water supply of that earlier world; and as that wel- 
tering earth cooled down, the condensed vapor would be precipi- 
tated to what was left of its ancient domain; hence the shoreless 
ocean of water met with in the second verse of this greatest of all 
histories. 

This method of reconciling Science with the Bible, is preferred 
to that of making the days of creation, six independent periods: 
(1) Because of its greater simplicity, and its intimate consistency 
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with the sacred text; (2) It leaves the scientist just as much room 
and freedom to form his conjectures on the Paleozoic earth, as the 
old theory, without casting dishonor on the sacred text; and (8) 
We know that there was an earth covered with water when the 
first fiat to initiate the work of creation was given; and conse- 
quently that earth must have antedated that beginning, in which 
-our present world was created. The first words of this grand 
history can not mean the beginning of*chaos, but it simply refers 
to the beginning of the present order of things—the construction 
of the world we now inhabit. Nor, yet, is it the beginning of 
God's creation; for we have no reason to think that He, who is 
from everlasting to everlasting, would only begin the work of 
creation about six thousand years ago. Many ten thousands 
worlds had doubtless, been created long before the era in question; 
so we are obliged to take this initiative phrase of Genesis, just as 
we do.a similar one in Philippians 4:15: “Now ye Philippians 
know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when I departed 
from Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only.” Here this phrase can not be 
understood of the gospel ab initio, for that began before Paul’s 
conversiou; but it began to be understood, and appreciated by the 
Philippians about the time indicated; so, the six days of creation, 
can be taken as the beginning of the present, or as some would 
have it, of ‘he Ante-diluvian world, “For the world that then was 


being overflowed with water perished.” 


It is thought necessary, that so much care should be taken in 
answering the skeptical objections against the Mosaic Genesis, for 
our subject requires, not only that God should have made the world, 
but that he has also left a consistent and suggestive history of the 
transaction, which we can but think is much more apparent in 
the notion herein developed, than in the theory of a created chaos, 
and a method of creation, which required six millions of years to 
bring to perfection. However pious may have been the inventors 
of this system of interpretation, it has been seized upon by Agnos- 
ties, to subsidize the notion, that the world was a growth, and not 
a creation; and without positively asserting that there is no God, 
they hypothecate that the world would have been just as it is, if 
there were none, or if (tod had let it alone; and under the impress 
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of this hypothesis, they profess to believe that the Almighty cares 
very little for a world, that scarcely cost him a thought. 

But if the great oracle of the New Testament be taken us a 
moral axiom, “I‘hat God so loved the world”, that He gave His 
only begotten Son for its redemption, we have no difficulty in be- 
lieving, that the Goop Bzrna made the world for the exercise of 
his own goodness—for a theater upon which to exhibit the wisdom, 
power, and beneficence of the Creator, for the whole creation is full 
of the evidence of his benevolence. What rapturous joy is given 
through our visual organs! And how great are the blessings of 
hearing! And what intense raptures flow into our souls on the 
billows of harmonious music! But enumeration fails. The things 
contained in nature for our comfort and delectation, are beyond 
all number, and above all thought. All this complicated frame of 
beauty and sublimity, is but the effect of the loving forethought of 
our Almighty Father. 

So, is there in all this, sufficient evidence of our Father's love 
in the present constitution of the world, to warrant the supposi- 
tion, that there was a father’s heart in the bosom of the Creator? 

But when we come to contemplate that Ante-mundane Earth 
recognized in the history of creation, and study it in the light 
which Geological Science has thrown upon it, we are still more 
struck with the beneficent forethought of the Almighty Architect; 
for here a great world was brought into existence, and held in be- 
ing for thousands of years, inhabited by creatures endowed only 
with animal life—animals of such amazing size and strength as to 
make their very concept appalling! A world, with an ultra-tropi- 
cal climate, producing a vegetation which would put to shame the 


most gigantic specimens of our torrid zone, was assuredly too well 
organized to be looked upon as an immature stage in the growth 
of a semi-chaotie world. 


But what shall we infer from all this preparation in the or- 
ganization of this Ante-Mundane sphere? Is it not that a benev- 
olent Father was laying up stores of mineral wealth for a far bet- 
ter world, then in the far distant future? One, in which spiritual 
intelligence would be added to animal life. And, we being en- 
dowed with such intelligence, should lift our hearts in thanksgiv- 
ings to God, whenever we enjoy the genial warmth of our burning 
anthracite, or hear the thundering coal-driven engine on our rail- 
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roads, or on our rivers. We should thank and adore Him for his 
eternal wisdom and benevolent forethought in our behalf, ages be- 
fore our world was moulded into its present form. Is it possible 
to believe that a Creator, who studied our comfort and interest 
for thousands of years in past eternity, could feel indifferent to 
the wrong-doing of his creatures? Could such a Father stand 
carelessly by, and see man plunging himself into utter ruin, with- 
out making an effort to save him? 

Man was made a morally free agent, in order ‘that he might 
enjoy the honor, and reap the reward of self-government. There 


can be no honor without responsibility, and no responsibility 


which does not imply an underlying moral liberty; and as man was 
created for such liberty, he became subject to rewards and punish- 
mer.ts. For, there could be no propriety in either, if he could 
only act as he was acted upon, for justice revolts at rewarding a 
man for what he did not do, or punishing him for on act of diso- 
bedience enforced by coercion. 

But, since, man belongs to that high order of beings created 
to enjoy the distinguished honor of self-government, God deals 
with us on tlie plane of moral suasion; and as we know by our ex- 
perience, as parents or teachers, that there is uo motive so condu- 
cive to reformation and self-government, as the conviction that 
the person against whom the sinner has transgressed, is still his 
friend and loves him tenderly. 

Such a knowledge throws the sinner back upon himself, and 
induces a determination to amend his ways, and for the future to 
govern himself according to the laws of righteousness. lor, such 
self-government is the truest liberty known to man. -T'o culti- 
vate this liberty, and make it available to man’s reformation, and 
salvation from sin, it required that the dynamics of creation 
should be dispensed with, and a scheme of transcendent moral 
power be introduced. But, how could such a power be exhibited ? 
It had to be something that would satisfy the sinner, that God 
loved him, and sympathized with him; but no dynamic power 
could effect this object. Rocks might be sundered and mountains 
fall, the earth itself might quake, and be heaved into waves like a 
stormy ocean! The sun might be clothed in sack-cloth, and the 
moon withdraw her light! All these, and a thousand times more, 
might supervene, and not convince the sinner that God was his 
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friend; but so soon as the oracle of divine love gets hold of his 
heart, he begins to return to his Creator. It is the love of God 
exhibited in the sacrifice of his Son, that conquers the sinner’s re- 
bellious heart. Hearts may be crushed with sorrow, or be broken 
by oppression, but it is only love that can conquer and captivate 
the sinner’s heart. 

Nothing could so exalt the infinite love and philanthropy of 
God, in the eyes of man, as the giving up of his only Son to die 
for the world. In the light of this exhibition of philanthropy we 
are taught not only that God loves the work of his own hands, 
but he is also determined to let us see he is still our Friend, and 
knows all our sorrows, and in sympathy with our sufferings; he 
has actually felt all the hardships of human life, and tasted the 
bitterness of an awful death. 

Creation proclaims the power of the Creator to be dynami- 
cally infinite, and Redemption sets forth the eternity of his love. 
It would be incredible, that God should have thus sacrificed for 
a world he kad not made; or that he had made a world of rational 
beings, for whom he would not offer the sacrifice of God-like love. 
The correlation of creation and salvation, is infinite wisdom and 
power on the one hand, and infinite love and authority on the other. 


The dynamics requisite to produce such a world as this, could but 


stupify our wonder, rather than encourage our trusting faith, had 
it not been subsidized with the exhibition of Almighty love. 

The Bible looked upon as a whole, is eminently and irresisti- 
bly consistent. Creation suggests the love that would save a 
world by moral power. 

The equation is perfect. Eternal power and Divinity is 
EQUAL to infinite love and authority. So, 


*Let all the world fall down and know 
That no one but God such love can show.” 


And while thus prostrate let us join the song of the Apocalyptic 
Angels, saying: “Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever.” For as God created all things by Jesus Christ, so also 
all things that shall ever be redeemed, will be saved through his 


mediation. B. U. WATKINS. 





EVOLUTION IN HUMAN HISTORY. 


In the QuarTERLY of October, 1884, under the title “The Pos- 
itive Philosophy”, it was shown that the three stages of develop- 
ment marked out by Comte, the Theological, the Metaphysical, 
and the Positive, are fanciful and arbitrary; that, instead of cover- 
ing the whole scope of human progress, his “Philosophy” only 
deals with a single phase of intellectual progress, namely, that 
which relates to causation. For a statement of the full scope of 
Intellectual Development the reader is referred to the article itself. 
But that Intellectual Development itself is but a phase, and a 
subordinate phase, of Huma nDevelopment, seems to have escaped 
the notice of the Positivists, as well as of Prof. Draper and others, 
who have spent their force upon the History of Philosophy, or the 
Philosophy of History,—which are but the right and wrong sides 
of the same crazy-quilt fabric. 

Dr. Draper’s five periods, so sincerely propounded in his “In- 
tellectual Development of Europe”’,—1. The Age of Credulity; 
2. The Age of Inquiry; 3. The Age of Faith; 4. The Age of 
Reason; 5. The Age of Decrepitude,—are quite as fanciful and 
arbitrary as the three of Comte; and he finds the thread of his 
philosophy constantly kinking, and knotting, and breaking, in his 
hopeless attempt to string upon it the parti-colored beads of his- 
toric events. Much of the time, he has so lost sight of his philos- 
ophy that he degenerates into the ordinary recounter of things 
often written before. We agree with him, that the Intellectual 
Development of the race will be illustrated in the Intellectual De- 
velopment of the individual; but, if the race has not run its full 
course of development, how shall one find in the history of the 
past a phase corresponding to the last intellectual phase of the in- 
dividual? If humanity is young, we shall look in vain for those 
stages which correspond to mature development in the individual. 
As well might we expect a youth of twenty to find in his experi- 
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ence all the stages of growth belonging to fourscore years, and to 
exhibit all the characteristics of old age. 

Human nature comprises three elements, sufficiently distinct 
to be universally recognized; the physical, the mental, and the 
moral. Man has a physical part, which finds room for exercise 
and food for sustenance in the objective physical world. He has 
also an intellectual part, which finds room for exercise and fields 
for sustenance in the broad domains of literature, science, and 
philosophy; and as he is not wholly animal, like the brutes, he 
here finds “bread to eat which they know not of.” He has also a 
moral part which finds room for exercise and pabulum in the 
realms of social life—the realm of law and liberty, of right and 
justice. This realm is as distinct from that of religion —the spirit- 
ual—on the one hand, as it is from that of the intellectual on the 
other, as we shall see presently. He has also a spiritual part, 
which has its objective realm for exercise, and finds bread to eat 
which the world knows not of; but we will confine our present in- 
quiry to the first three elements. 

These elements are curiously embodied in governmental or- 
ganization, and the ‘body politic” is something more than a pleas- 
ing metaphor. We have the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial. The executive represents the physical force necessary to 
check and regulate the brute impulses and physical actions of 
men. This is its sole function as a governmental element. The 
president is simply the high sheriff of the nation,—the constable 
commanding the posse comitatus, known as the army and navy of 
the United States. There still clings to our idea of the presidency 
much of the royal supremacy, and traditional prerogative and pat- 
ronage, inherited from the old despotic times, but these will van- 
ish with advancing civilization, leaving to it only the essential 
feature already pointed out. This will explain the rapid aggran- 
dizement and dangerous preponderance of the executive in times 
of war. Physical force is the great arbiter, and its organic repre- 
sentative is for the moment supreme. This is the meaning of 
that phase of temporary governmental reversion to a former type, 
called martial law. 

But as men become more intellectual, (as science, and litera- 
ture, and philosophy are more cultivated), they come to be gov- 
erned more by reason than by force—more by policy than by 
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armies; more by law than by despotic power. When this element 
reaches a certain stage of development among the people, it de- 
mands embodiment in the government, and there appears a goy- 
ernmental organ, distinct from the executive, whose function it is 
to determine what is politic, that is, what is wise, and formulates 
the same into a body of propositions or maxims, called laws. 
Here we find the legislative. It represents wisdom, as the 
executive does force—it represents in the body politic the mental 
element of human nature, as the executive represents the physical. 
The legislature is the embodiment of national wisdom, as the king, 
or president, or governor, is of national power, and the senator— 
the man of years and experience, the old man—is the typical legis- 


lator. It is a mistake to suppose that law appeals to force. It 
neither appeals to force on the one hand, nor to conscience on the 
other. What the law says, it says, to those under the law, and 
these include neither the brutal outlaw who must be ruled by 
force, nor the “righteous man” who has paseed into the higher 


realm of conscience. It is worthy of remark, that in intellectual 
nations the legislature is becoming the predominant governmental 
department. 

The third element in human nature, the moral, finds its em- 
bodiment in the third political department, the judicial. When 
the sense of right and justice becomes strong in the governed, it 
demands a governmental organ whose function it shall be to de- 
termine what is right. This gives us the judicial. At present it 
is so imperfectly differentiated that it seems to be merely a phase 
of the legislative—a department for determining what is legal, 
rather than what is just. For this reason many learned judges, 
not apprehending the true function of the judiciary, are constantly 
sacrificing justice to legal technicalities—as if the chief function 
of the bench were to interpret and enforce law, instead of securing 
right. This is to sacrifice the spirit to the letter, and the doing 
of this in all our courts is why the so-called ‘administration of 
justice” is such a constant disappointment to the moral element 
of society. When our judiciary comes to recognize that its differ- 
ential characteristic is to be found on the equity side, and not on 
the law side, (which is merely the connecting link with the legis- 
lative), it will be better prepared to discharge its true function. 

It will be no serious digression to note here that each indi- 
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vidual usually shapes his conduct with respect to a single one of 
these governmental elements. The depraved and brutal—the man 
under the dominion of physical lust—keeps his eye on the police. 
He respects no other authority. The rebel bows not to the con- 
stitution, but to the army. Another man, of a higher type, keeps 
his eye upon the statute, taking every advantage he can legally 
claim, and gratifying every passion and appetite to the full limit 
of his legal tether. Another, and a still higher type, looks simply 
to what is right and just between man and man. For the govern- 
ing of the’first man there is no appeal but to force, and he is con- 
stantly running against the policeman’s club; the second usually 
comes so close to his legal limit that he is constantly in danger of 
stepping over and getting into litigation; while the third has little 
or no experience with either police or courts. 

The decision of public matters is made from the same relative 
standpoints. The liquor traffic, for instance. One man does not 
inquire what is legal, much less what is right, but determines to 
run or patronize a saloon if the police do not interfere. His 
favorite plea is “personal liberty”, which is, at bottom, simply a 
plea for unbridled license to gratify physical appetite. It is only 
physical liberty, and demands logically just as much in the way of 
licentiousness and violence as in the way of drink. Another de- 
cides the saloon question from the standpoint of policy—its bear- 


ing upon business and social order. He has great faith in regula- 


tive legislation, but does not recognize any moral element in the 
question. The third man (and each represents a class among us) 
determines the whole matter from the standpoint of conscience. 
In the first, the physical predominates, and he must be governed 
by force; in the second, the intellectual predominates, and he is 
governed by policy; in the third, the moral predominates, and he is 
governed by considerations of right. 

To make sure that our distinctions are not fanciful, let us 
look at them in the broader realm of international relations. 
Anciently, nations only treated with one another upon the basis 
of physical force. The strong robbed and enslaved the weak, and 
differences were settled by an appeal to war. In the progress of 
intelligence men began to suspect that universal war was not wise 
—neither economic nor politic. A new basis for international re- 
lations was sought, and a new mode of settling differences. This 
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resulted in diplomacy. And what is diplomacy but international 
legislation? It is the arena of intellectual warfare, where things 
are determined by policy, and differences settled, not by brute 
force, but by mental strategy. As in war all things are fair be- 
cause nothing is fair, so in diplomacy. Being no more concerned 
with moral considerations than war itself, cunning, treachery, 
lying, natural superiority, all are recoguized as the legitimate 
means and methods of diplomacy. So far we have found in inter- 
national relations two of these elements which we have found in 
the individual, (the physical and the mental), and in the nation, 
(the executive and the legislative), but where shall we find in 
this broader realm that which corresponds to the moral in the in- 
dividual, and the judicial in the nation? Hitherto the moral ele- 
ment in international affairs has been but slightly reeognized—but 
slightly developed and differentiated; but as morality progresses, 
men begin to suspect that as universal war is not politic, universal 
diplomacy is not right, and are beginning to cast about for a new 
basis of international relations and a new mode of settling inter- 
national differences. This will result in arbitration, and what is 
this but international adjudication? Here we find the judicial 
department of international government, lcoking not so much to 
matters of law as of equity—appealing to the conscience of every 
man and every nation. 

The constant liability to abuse each one of these faculties; 
that is, the using it for purely selfish ends, is fully set forth in the 
Temptation of Jesus. He is first tempted to gratify physical appe- 
tite; next intellectual appetite—curiosity—by submitting God’s 
veracity to experimental proof; thirdly to gratify moral appetite— 
to exercise despotic authority, which would rob others of liberty 
and rights in general. We can not dwell here, but a careful 
study of the Temptation will show that the three elements of 
human nature are recognized in the threefold attack of Satan upon 
the humanity of Jesus. 

Everywhere, then, we find this persistent unity in trinity: in 
the individual, the physical, the mental, the moral; in the State, 
the exectutive, the legislative, the judicial; in international things, 
war, diplomacy, arbitration; in theology, the All-mighty, the All- 
wise, the All-Righteous. But we are also to note that these are 
not simply co-existent, co-extensive parts of the organic whole, 
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but that they are definitely related to one another in order of de- 
velopment; in relative importance; and in authority and subordi- 
nation. Because of its failure to take account of this, much of our 
philosophy is vain, and much more is mischievous. Mr. Guizot, in 
his History of Civilization, would have us believe that the three 
political elements, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, have at 
last, by the laws of some sociological chemistry, entered into a 
stable and glorious compound, which he stamps “Modern Civili- 
zation.” In unconscious loyalty to his own prejudices, he makes 
this compound to have the color, the flavor, the odor, and the pe- 
culiar physical structure of monarchy. He seemed not to be dis- 
turbed by the fact that modern civilization nowhere presents either 
the form or character of a stable compound, but that everywhere 
we see these elements each trying to displace the other, and take 
possession of society for itself; and that in this struggle there is 
a constant gain for democracy. He seems never to forget that he 
is a monarchist and a Frenchman, which spoils much of his phi- 
losophy of history; but, worse than this, he failed to see that each 
one of these political elements stands for a constituent element of 
human nature. Monarchy represents physical force. This is its 
differentia as a distinct governmental element. It is the executive. 
Aristocracy, originating in the council, in whose multitude there 
was wisdom; in the senate, where experience secured prudence; 
or in whatever body, thought to embody the public intelligence, 


represents the intellectual. Democracy everywhere represents 
human rights, and stands for the moral sense. In England these 
are found respectively in the Sovereign, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons, and in English history we can very plainly see the order of 
their development. At first the crown was dominant; then the 


nobles became all-powerful, and finally the Commons are upper- 
most, and there is going forward a constant change in the relative 
importance and influence of these several elements. The Senate of 
the United States is an inexplicable anomaly in any proper theory 
of our government, but easily seen’ to be a political inheritance 
from the “Mother Country.” Like the House of Lords, it was 
supposed to constitute a sort of Aristocracy of Wisdom; but, as 
brains ran out, and blood with us counts for nothing, we have 
substituted wealth for the secundum quid of the political compound. 
But wealth cannot permanently claim organic representation in 
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a system of government, because it represents an accident and not 
an element of human society. The fiction no doubt is that it 
stands for brains, as if the man of wealth were so by his intellec- 
tual superioritv; but when we take into the account heredity, ac- 
cident, and rascality,the fiction isseen to be a very fictitious fiction. 

The successive development of these three elements of human 
nature may be clearly seen in the progress of civilization as a 
whole. Not only does ancient civilization everywhere present the 
despotism of physical force, but necessarily so. It was the phys- 
ical age of man. The first commission given to man was a phys- 
ical one—to fill and subdue the earth. The accomplishment of 
this task involved the exaltation of physical lust and physical 
prowess. These were needed, and demand, not only brings supply, 
but enhances estimation. The man of might was the universal 
hero. Upon him kingly honors were conferred and to him divine 
homage paid. Saul was chosen King because of his immense 
stature. He was the embodiment of the admired qualities of the 
physical age of the world. There were giants in those days, and 
they were the men of renown everywhere. In the mists of early 
dawn of each people’s history stands the colossal form of the na- 
tional hero. 

It is by no means strange that these giants are celebrated, in 
the early myths, as the hardy heroes who triumphed over the ob- 
stacles in the way of man’s dominion over the earth—destroying wild 
beasts, draining marches etc. Tosubdue the earth was the great 
and important task, and strength, and courage were the very 
things needed in its accomplishment. Itis no wonder that often 
these were abused. Instead of turning their prowess against 
legitimate foes, these mighty men of old often attacked their fel- 
jow men, and subdued them instead of the earth. As men were 
subdued they were made the instruments of further conquests 
until the foundations were laid of those military despotisms all the 
way from Nimrod to the Caesars. The only claim to empire was 
physical power, and all the scepters, whether of ivory or of gold, 
whether in the hands of the Pharaohs or the Cesars, were but 
transformations of the war-club of the primitive giant chieftain. 
Rome was the last great embodiment of this principle—the last 
organic representative of the Might that had hitherto held undis- 
puted sway in the world. On the Pisgah hight of Roman Imperial- 
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ism, this Moses, who had led the Exodus of humanity through all 
that great and terrible wilderness, was permitted to view the 
Promised Land into which he could never lead the restless host— 
thedomain through which should lie the way of man’s Intellectual 
progress. Since that time many ambitious ones, like Napoleon, 
have sought to revive the old leadership, but though they have 
sought diligently for the grave of Might, no man hath found his 
sepulcher to this day—and never will. 

Ifany are disposed to contend that Greece and Rome were 
intellectual nations, and do not properly belong to an age predom- 
inantly physical, let them first find what heroes they worshipped. 
All Greece assembled every four years to celebrate—what? Not 
to recite poems, discuss problems of philosophy, or even to talk 
politics, but to witness feats of strength and physical courage. 
Milo, who carried the ox through the stadium, was the national 
idol, crowned with the brightest laurel, while Socrates, (born too 
soon), who would teach them to think, was put to death. The 
beauty and the chivalry would assemble at Rome, by the hundred 
thousand, in the Coliseum. For what? To hear Cicero? To 
recite Virgil? Nay, but to witness might matched with might, 
in man and beast. This was the great interest; this the dominant 
passion. 

When, after the downfall of Rome, progress took a new 
start, it was upon a higher plane. After the Dark Ages came the 
dawn of the intellectual age. There be giants in these days,but they 
are not those of bone and brawn, but of brain. Our heroes are 
those who, Saul-like, are intellectually head and shoulders above 
their fellows. While we sneer at the athlete, and tolerate the 
saint, we worship the genius. Cultured Boston ignores the pugi- 
list, patronizes the preacher, but adores talent, whether in Sulli- 
van, Rev. Downs, or Bernhardt. When the flame of talent glows 
into the steady white heat of genius, we burn upon its altar all 
precious things. Pearls of truth, and even diamonds of chastity 
are turned to ashes in its flame: This age is neither moral nor 
physical, but between them—the age of Reason. 

Lest one should think this overdrawn, let us inquire what is 
sought in our much-vaunted Education. The diploma may 
answer. A young man comes forth from college with this highly 
embelished and learnedly-autographed certificate. Certificate of 
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what? Does it bear any testimony to his physical condition? It 
gives no hint as to whether he be tall or short, fat or lean, hand- 
some or homely, black or white, well or ill. But why should it? 
We are not rearing stock, nor training athletes. But it is an im- 
portant fact that it is equally silent as to his moral condition. A 
young man may, nay often does, receive a diploma, even from a 
Christian College, who is all leprous with sin. He is known to 
be profane, drunken, licentious, and brutal, and yet if he manages 
to pass the intellectual tests—the examinations—successfully, he 
receives the same certificate that is awarded to the most scrupulous 
virtue and piety. His college experience teaches him that morality 
is no factor in the problem of success, and he easily verifies this 
in his after career. Does he seek office, an easy virtue is reckoned 
an advantage, if he is sharp of wit. We weigh men for the senate, 
the bench, or the pulpit, by their brains. 

Another test of what is uppermost in our estimation is easily 
made. Is our chief characteristic intellectual, or moral? Put 
this question to the average man: “Which would you prefer, 
death, or insanity ?”” “<7 you should be compelled to choose be- 
tween the darkness of the grave, and the mental darkness which 
overtakes them for whom the light of reason is blown out forever, 
how would the decision be made?” He would say, even with a 
shudder at the possible alternative, “Let me die.” But present to 
him another alternative. ‘Would you choose todie rather than 
become morally insane—that is wicked?’’ How would he answer? 
Son of man, thou knowest. Whao is really appalled by the deeper, 
deadlier mural derangement of sin—lechery or lying? So com- 
mon in this deep insanity of the soul. When, in the moral stage 
of human development, Conscience shall fill the throne which 
Reason now holds, having wrested it from appetite, (who like the 


Pretender never loses an opportunity to make a fierce yet hopeless 
fight for permanent restoration ), the thought of becoming immoral 


—lewd, or false, or harmful—will be more abhorrent than is at 
present the thought of becoming insane. 

By all criteria, then, the civilized world has passed its physi- 
cal stage; that stage in which the athlete was the highest type of 
man, and physical force was the undisputed title to respect, 
authority, and even worship. But it will be profitable to note 
this same order and threefold character in the development of the 
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idea of political guaranty. The first element of political guaranty 
is power. In rude and barbarous times this was the chief element, 
and, as we have seen, the only one thought of. In civilized 
nations now, it only becomes dominant in times of turbulence and 
peril. In the beginning of our late rebellion we began to search 
for this corner stone of our social guaranty. “Has the president 
the power to put down armed treason?” was a momentous ques- 
tion. But it was not the only question. When we had organized 
a splendid army of nearly a million men; and had gathered ade- 
quate munitions of war; disaster and miscarriage taught us that 
there must be another element in our guaranty. Where should 
we find the generalship to handle safely and successfully this vast 
enginery of force? Here was demanded the second element of 
political guaranty—wisdom. Statesmanship at the capitol and 
generalship in the field were in absolute demand, and when these 
were found, and tested, and approved, men breathed easier, and 
thought the whole matter was settled. But there came a great 
uneasiness, which, in view of the world’s sad history and the 
perversity of human nature, will be seen to have not been with- 
out cause. Should we come forth from the great struggle once 
more a republic, or a military despotism? Would the upshot be 
a Dictator? What should hinder? We began vaguely to realize 
that Power and Wisdom did not constitute a satisfactory political 
guaranty. Powerand ability combined have made the familiar 
historic despot. Witness Alexander, Cesar, Frederick, Napoleon. 
Lincoln? Grant? Why might not the world have another? There 
is a Rubicon for every ambitious victor, and pretexts are never 
wanting to a military genius. But for one thing in such times 
the rights and liberties of the people are in danger. That one 
thing is justice, righteousness—goodness—in the ruler, or leader. 
And this is the third and final element in political guaranty. 
Where it is wanting human rights are insecure, and the more the 
other elements of government are enhanced—power and ability— 
the more dangerous government becomes. But here we are deal- 
ing with these three elements of human nature which we have 
already traced in several other phases of development; namely, 
the physical, intellectual and moral. Just one corollary here. If 
government has no satisfactory character until the moral element 
becomes dominant, what shall we say of the individual who, 
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though physically and intellectually strong, yet has but feeble 
moral power? If the body politic without this element is danger- 
ous, what shall we conclude of the body individual? If soulless 
corporations, that is, combinations of great power and craft with- 
out conscience, are the tyrants of the business and economic 
world, what is a soulless individual? What guaranty does he 
offer to those who are associated with him in domestic, business, 
or social relations? Absolutely none. 

How does the Kingdom of Heaven meet the requirements of 
a perfect political guaranty? The first demand made of govern- 
ment is protection against foes. This requires power. We would 
not take citizenship where the sovereign was too weak to do this, 
though he might have a good head and a good heart. Now the 
great enemies of man—those against which the “governments 
of this world” are utterly powerless, are sin and death. What of 
the King whose domain is not of this world? Here we come upon 
the rationale of miracles. They are not only displays of power, 
but demonstrations that this power can destroy those dreaded foes 
which no earthly power can reach. Just such demonstrations 
of power as we find recorded in the gospels must have been made 
to furnish the first element of a reasonable guaranty for such a 
government as Jesus came toestablish. Todestroy sin and rescue 
from death are necessarily miraculous, but what more would Jesus 
be to us than Cesar, without proofs of this power? But power, 
human or superhuman, as we have seen, is only an element of 
danger, without reason—wisdom. What more is Jesus than a 
worker of miracles? He is the embodiment of divine wisdom. 
The marveling multitude who heard the Sermon on the Mount; 
the silenced disputers of Scribes and Pharisees; the suffrages of 
historians and philosophers for eighteen centuries, all testify that 
man never taught as this man. So much for his philosophy, 
while the increasing power and glory of his kingdom against all 
enemies and organized oppositions testify that his was a practical 
wisdom which none of the princes of this world ever grasped. Add 
to this that prescience of the course of things and events, which 
he certainly possessed, and which we can verify in many ways, 
and we are compelled to admit ominiscience; or, at least, a wisdom 
commensurate with the superhuman power displayed in his mira- 
cles, and quite sufficient to solve all the problems that concern be- 
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ings constituted as we are, and to answer all questions that come 
within the range of our faculties. We are convinced that here is 
the “ability” to handle as he choses those mighty forces which are 
under him. But infinite power and infinite intellivence are in- 
finitely appalling unless they are subordinated to infinite good- 
ness. If Jesus displays super-human power, and _ super- 
human wisdom, what shall -prevent him from using them for 
his own selfish ends? Why may he not make all stones into 
bread, and gold, and all waters into wine? Why may he not, 
despot-fashion, seize upon the kingdoms of the world, and revel 
in the glory of them? Whether we are capable of answering 
these questions satisfactorily or not, we know that he did not do 
any of these things, and in this we have proof of his goodness. A 
man may be good because he is powerless for evil; bui when a man 
wields great and irresponsible power, and yet never betrays the 
trust by using it selfishly, that man is good in a higher sense. 
But Jesus goes farther than this. Not only did he not use the 
power selfishly, but gave those further proofs of self-denial, self- 
abasement, and self-sacrifice. The demonstration is complete. 
Whatever opinion historians and philosophers have held concern- 
ing the miracles, or the wisdom of Jesus, they all agree that he 
was good. His purity, his righteousness, his benevolence, are 
always and everywhere extolled. Now this is the third, and chief 
element of governmental guaranty, and as citizens of His king- 
dom we have the pledge of divine power and divine wisdom, con- 
trolled by divine benevolence. He is king, and lawgiver, and 
judge; at once the executive, the legislative, and the judicial, with 
boundless authority in either function. But these functions rest 
back upon the three organic elements in human nature, the phys- 
ical, the intellectual, and the moral. We are thus brought round 
again to this fundamental basis, as the explanation of all the de- 
velopments we have thus far traced in individual, national, inter- 
national, and race progress. . 

That these three stages of human progress are so sharply 
defined that there are no overlappings is not affirmed. Many 
evidences of vigorous intellectual life may be found in the phys- 
ical period. But they are rather the prophetic indications of what 
shall be when the reign of Might is past. It was shown, too, in 
the article referred to at the beginning, that the intellectual ac- 
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tivity of this first age was most intimately associated with phys- 
ical effort and material conditions. Architecture, statuary, paint- 
ing, geometry, and poetry, all fall in the lower and semi-physical 
intellectual planes of space-relations and likeness and contrast. 
On the other hand there survives much of the sentiment and con- 
duct of the former age in this intellectual period. Some would 
perpetuate the old military despotisms which were the embodi- 
ment of brute force. Every monarchist, however intellectual and 
philosophic he or his theories may be, does, nevertheless, advocate 
that form of government which gives the executive—the embod- 
iment of power—the chief place. When the great representative 
of this idea said, “I am the State”, he startled an already intellect- 
ual people into uneasiness, and stimulated an instinctive revolt to 
another standard. When they had emptied the throne of the Bour- 
bon representative of Force, what was left for them but to en- 
throne Reason? This they did, unwittingly borne along by a cur- 
rent of the “logic of events”, so deeply hidden by the surface agi- 
tations of the great tempest, that they were all unaware of it. 
This is not the age of kings, but of congresses; not of princes but 
of parliaments; not of cannons, but of canons. Some would, in 
like manner, organize our science and philosophy under her des- 
potism of an intellectual autocrat, and for the same reason that 
operates in the mind of the monarchist. But these things are old 
and in process of vanishing away. 

There are others, moreover, who would perpetuate the senti- 
ments and conditions of the past age in a most artificial and pecu- 
liar form. A form that, while it is practically extra-political, 
extra-philosophic, and extra-social, has, nevertheless, a wonderful 
influence in the world. It is the drama. What does it represent? 
In order to answer this we must, as in the case of other institu- 
tions, go back to the past age. We have seen that the first stage 
of human development was predominantly physical; man’s first 
mission was to subdue and people the earth. To subdue, required 
strength and courage; to fill, required fruitfulness. For that age 
there were two pre-entinent qualities, two virtues, namely, prowess 
and passion. Naturally, valor would become the glory of the 
males, while fruitfuluess would become the glory of the females. 
Cowardice was the worst reproach to a man, and was only equalled 
by barrenness on the other side. When we consider how essential 
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these qualities were in the great task of subduing and filling the 
world, we shall not be astonished to find them deified everywhere 
in the ancient mythologies. Mars and Venus are the typical di- 
vinities, and they have their counterparts in all these earlier idol- 
atries, of which we have testimonies abundant. It is possible that 
at first the rites and ceremonies were simple, appropriate, and un- 
corrupt; but after a time they degenerated into the most hideous 
orgies, where violence and lust held high and unchecked carnival. 
These two qualities of our physical nature, and which we share 
with the brute, became dominant in government, society, litera- 
ture, and religion. Ancient song celebrated the strength and 
prowess, or the amours, of lusty heroes, whose fittest represen- 
tatives to-day are found in the prize-ring and brothel. I[t could 
not be expected that when the new stage of development should be 
reached these powerful currents of sentiment and custom would 
be at once annihilated. They wonld certainly manifest themselves 
in the new order of things. But how? We have already seen 
how they sought perpetuation under the old form of military des- 
potism, with the unfailing accompaniment of legalized lust. 
Wherever in history you find the representative of force, whether 
his name be Solomon, Ahab, Cesar, Louis, or George, there you 
will find the royal courtesan, of more importance socially and 
politically, in the eyes of both kingand chronicler, than the king’s 
wife, or mother, or even mother-in-law. The etymology of the 
word courtesan itself plainly shows the intimate association of 
these two, Violence and Lust; an intimacy subsisting from of old, 
when, if not in real wedlock, at least in historic cohabitation, they 
were King and Queen of the ancient world. 

But the time came when they must abdicate. “Constitutional 
government”, which means simply the government of reason, 
claimed the place of irresponsible power, and Christianity drove 
Mars and Venus from both public and domestic shrines. Whit her 
should they go? Would Violence and Lust, so long the idols of 
the world, seek no public recognition; build for themselves no 
tabernacle; nor gather any crowd of fanatical adherents who 
should follow them through all the romantic adventures of historic 
Pretenders? Would they be content with the obscure worship of 
individual admirers, and the secret service of private devotees? 
This could scarcely be expected. We find them, accordingly, 
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when humanity began its march through the new fields of modern 
civilization, withdrawing from the camp, and pitching their tent 
in the extra-political, extra-social borderland of Chivalry. Here 
for generations they held magnificent and pretentious court, among 
the admiring thousands who went out to them; a menace to the 
peace and welfare of the camp of real progress. They were free- 
booters from the first, and their most coveted prizes, the objects of 
their ceaseless raids, were the public peace and domestic purity. 
Thus they kept up a ceaseless round of lawlessness and lechery, 
under all manner of romantic, sentimental, and even sanctimo- 
nious disguises, until public order, and private virtue had grown 
too strong and vigilant for adequate prey and plunder. With 
poverty came desertion and contempt, and when Cervantes 
laughed them out of sight, he supposed the world had seen the 
last of them. But what next? Why here is the whole beggarly 
crew; the ferocious Don, the leering Dulcinea, and the once splendid 
retinue, reduced to Sancho and the donkey, turning up on the 
modern stage, with William Shakespeare, a man-milliner of genius 
and endless resources, who shall trick them out in new disguises 
of romance, 2nd sentiment, and sanctimoniousness. But, after all, 
though they have grown rich again; and wear purple and fare 
sumptuously every day; and though the theatre has grown into a 
royal palace, und the stage a dais for a throne; though wit and 
genius consent to be their court jesters; though they have found a 
numerous and cultured constituency, who mistake what they are, 
they are really the old Pretenders, Violence and Lust, rehabili- 
tated and but little disguised in the modern drama. The vestiges 
of “Chivalry” may be seen in the duel, the elopement, and a few 
fainter traces, which the discerning can find and identify; but the 
drama is simply Pickwickian Chivalry. 

If any are disposed to question this as a fair estimate of the 
drama, (and there are not a few clerical defenders of it,) attention 
might be called to those lewd shows which are open every night 
in our large cities. They are licensed as, and everybody calls 
them, theaters. A few years since a “legitimate drama” was: pre- 
sented in the city of Des Moines, Ia., which was advertised by the 
most indecent pictures. A handbill was left at the writer’s door, 
covered with the most obscene representations, among which were 
numerous figures of nude women in all sorts of lascivious postures. 
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Yet the city papers urged the “respectable” people to patronize 
this as “unobjectionable”, and coming fairly within “legitimate 
drama.” Other forms of the drama equally “legitimate”, and 
quite as clamoronus for recognition, are to be seen in the prize- 
ring. If it is still insisted that these are not fair representatives 
of the modern drama, we will examine it in its highest phases— 
the Shakespearean drama. Shakespeare wrote tragedies, and he 
wrote comedies; and after much study of his plays, and consider- 
ablé attendance at theaters, the writer does not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief element of his tragedies, and that which draws 
attendance at their presentation, is their brutality; the same 
which draws the crowds to the Spanish bull-fight; and that the 
chief element of his comedies, and that which chiefly draws to 
them, is their lasciviousness. The woof and warp of Shakespeare, 
from beginning to end are, adultery, fornication, witchcraft, hatred, 
strife, seditions, murders, drunkenness, revelings, and such like. 
It is not denied that these are woyen by a master hand into the 
wonderful and fascinating plot-patterns possible only to genius; 
but does blasphemy become less blasphemous because embalmed in 
the piquant rhetoric of Ingersoll? It bears the same relation to 
common clumsy profanity, that the Shakespearean drama does to 
the “variety.” Take violence and lust out of Shakespeare, and the 
interest would be gone. These are the elements which the world 
unconsciously recognizes when it pronounces any act, or any 
career, dramatic. Every theater habitue knows that the killing 
scene, and the hugging scene, are the real points of interest in 
the play, for the crowds that attend; and the uninitiated may satisfy 
themselves that these are the things that draw, by a very casual 
study of the bill-boards. It is well known that no excesses of im- 
morality affect the professional standing of the representativ es of 
the most “legitimate” and “standard” drama, if only they re tain 
the legs, and lungs to go through with the swagger and rant, or 
nerve to endure the amount of personal exposure, demanded by the 
public taste. The chief tendency of the modern theater is to exalt 
in the popular mind, and render “heroic”, and endow with a dra- 
matic” zest, every assault upon the sanctity of human life and 
human virtue; and it is altogether the most dangerous educat ional 
factor, to our educated young men and women, known to our 
modern civilization. 
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The foregoing paragraph may be considered a digression only 
so far as it is homiletic; but it is quite pardonable, and has not led 
us far from the line of our philosophy, which regards the drama, 
asa survival from a past stage of development; the last demand for 
public recognition of the ancient, classic Violence and Lust, which 
were once the masters of the world. But, as we have already 
seen, civilization has passed, once for all, the stage of physical de- 
velopment, and is already advancing perceptibly through its intel- 
leetual stage. In the article referred to, in the QuarTERLY for Det. 
1884, the reader can find an attempted determination of our 
present point in the intellectual period. We were found to be 
still far from its limit; and as certainly as growth is never com- 
plete till all the potencies in the germ are developed and co-ordi- 
nated, so certainly must there lie, beyond our present stage of in- 
tellectual development, a stage of progress as distinctively moral, 
as the present has been shown to be distinctively mental, and as 
the past has been shown to be distinctively physical. In that age 
the highest type of man will not be the Athlete, or the Philosopher, 
but the Good Man. The ancient bludgeon scepter of Might, which 
now has been transformed into the magic wand of Science, to 
smite the rocks and cause them to yield waters and even bread, 
shall become in turn the priestly rod of Conscience. But there is 
something hard and painful even in this, and morality even can 
not be the end of all human development. The millenium, how- 
ever glorious and wherever situated, is not the wltima thule of pro- 
gress. There is a spiritual element to be developed, a spiritual 
stage of progress, a real spiritual leader demanded, a great Captain 
of Salvation, in whose hand the painful priestly scepter-rod of 
duty shall bud and bloom into the fragrant bough of Love, to be 
laid up forever as a memorial in the last abiding holy place of 


humanity. B. J. RADFORD. 





EDITORIAL. 


THOSE QUESTIONS. 


W. L. Hayden, answers as follows: 

The Editorial of the January No. of the QuarteRLy Revizw 
submits seven questions, “in view of the confusion existing con- 
cerning some very practical questions”, and requests “direct Scrip- 
tural answers.” The purpose appears to be to end this confusion 
by getting down to the bed-rock of inspired teaching on the sub- 
jects in question. Granting the occasion and commending the 
purpose, it may be doubted whether the proposed method is the 
best, or at all likely to reach the end in view. For, 1. There 
may be difference as to what are Scriptural answers. 2. Such 
answers may be given without a citation of the passages which 
justify them. 3. Passages may be cited whose relevency to the 
point in dispute may not be perceived alike by all.. 4. Their con- 
clusiveness may depend on the interpretation about which there 
may be a difference. 5. Some passages may be cited that, in the 
judgment of the respondent, warrant the answers, which the 
querist may show to be insufficient, while others may be omitted 
that would fully meet all objections. 6. The terms of the 
question may be taken in different senses. With such liabilities 
of differences, confusion will still exist. 

The questions, in some instances, demand ‘a scriptural com- 
mand or example” for the answer. The right to make such a de- 
mand will not be generally conceded. A just inference from an 
inspired statement is sufficient ground for a response. A general 
principle embracing the special case furnishes divine sanction of a 
given practice. True, it is generally accepted by Disciples that 
nothing shall be regarded as a matter of faith, or made a test of 
fellowship, for which there can not be produced a “Thus saith the 
Lord’, in express precept or by approved precedent. But it is a 
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mischievous misconception of this basal principle to demand “a 
command or example” as a scriptural warrant for all the details 
of the orderly and efficient administration of the affairs of the 
church, in its organization, discipline and extension throughout 
the world. 

The questions under consideration do not relate to terms of 
fellowship, but to matters of order and administration, and the re- 
spondent may answer in any form the holy scriptures warrant. 
With this liberty, it is proposed to give answers to those questions 
as full and complete as is deemed necessary and the proper limits 
of a single article will permit. 

Question 1. Is it scriptural to address or designate any 
person as “Elder”, who is not. an Elder in his congregation ? 

Upon its face, the answer must be, as is expected, in the neg- 
ative. “Lie not one to another”, isa plain prohibition that forbids 
the calling “any person an Elder who is not an Elder.” The 
word, Elder, may be used in different senses. It sometimes desig- 
nates an officer and sometimes a venerable man. In the former 
sense it seems to be used by the questioner. If so, it may be asked 
whether it is scriptural to use the term Elder as a title of office to 
distinguish the officer from his brethren of impliedly inferior rank. 
In the latter sense, it may be used to express respect or veneration 
for a man of age, of high character, “highly esteemed for his 
work’s sake”, whether he be an officer in his congregation or not. 
The injunction, “render to all their dues; fear to whom fear,” 
(Rom. 13:7), is of general application and enjoins the giving all 
due respect and reverence to superiors in age, experience, educa- 
tion, position and conspicuous effectiveness in Christian service. 
The scriptures do not specify the terms in which such respect may 
be rendered, but they must express the truth. One may say of a 
recently departed man of God, “Elder Jacob Creath”, or “the vener- 
able Jacob Creath”, with equal scriptural propriety, and whether 
he was an officer in his congregation or not. 

All titles which minister to pride or mark distinctions in rank 
among those in holy orders, “kings and priests unto God’’, are 
clearly unscriptural. Titles which truly express due respect or in- 
dicate the special service to which a servant of Christ devotes him- 
self in a wise division of labor, are in harmony with the scrip- 
tures. When, if ever, titles are used for such purpose, those are 
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preferable which most clearly convey the intended meaning to 
hearers or readers. 

Question 2. Is any person, according to scripture, a “Pastor” 
of a congregation, who is not an Elder in that congregation ? 

A negative answer is also expected to this query, and in this 
all persons of Biblical intelligence must concur. The converse is 
also true. No person, according to the scripture, is an Elder of 
a congregation, who is not a Pastor in that congregation. '! It is 
presumed this will not be denied and hence no proof need be 
given. From which it necessarily follows that, in order to bring 
our churches out of their confusion into scriptural order, all act- 
ing Pastors of our congregations having the requisite qualifica- 
tions should be scripturally inducted into the office of Elder, and 
all Elders who do not act as shepherds to the flock, should resign 
and leave the work of feeding and caring for the church to 
those who will do it. 

Question 3. Is there a scriptural command or example for a 
congregation to employ a person to preach, teach or have the spir- 
itual oversight of it, who is not an Elder in that congregation ? 

If the “congregation” be scripturally set in order, which 
seems to be assumed in the question, we must again concur in the 
anticipated negative reply, and no argument is required. The 
language of the interrogatory takes for granted that there is 
“scriptural command or example for a congregation to employ a 
person to preach, teach or have the spiritual oversight of it, who 
is an Elder in that congregation”; hence confusion at this point 
will be reduced to apostolic order by adding a scripturally eligible 
person so employed to the Eldership of the congregation. 


Question 4. Is there a scriptural command or example fora 
congregation to send out an Hvangelist? 


It is here taken for granted that there is a person who is 
properly called an Evangelist,—‘‘a messenger who brings good 
news’’,—duly recognized as such by the congregation. There is 
scriptural example for the congregation to send out such an one to 
proclaim the good news of salvation to a sin-ruined world. Paul 
and Barnabas “sailed to Antioch, from whence they had been rec- 
ommended to the grace of God for the work which they fulfilled. 
And when they were come, and had gathered the church together, 
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they rehearsed all that God had done with them, and how he had 
opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles.” Acts 14:26,27. 

These men were recognized Evangelists. Paul was an Apos- 
tle of Christ, but in this tour both alike were “the Apostles”’, ( Acts. 
14:14)—the sent out. The fact that they reported to the church 
“gathered together”, ‘from whence they were recommended to the 
grace of God”, implies that they were sent out by the congrega- 
tion. 

Paul commends a church forsodoing. ‘Now, ye Philippians 
know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when I departed 
from Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity.” Phil. 4:15,16. This 
hearty commendation of a congregation for their exclusive com- 
munication for the support of “‘a messenger who brings good news”, 
is a clear warrant for any other congregation to do likewise. The 
fact that this messenger was an ambassador of Christ, does not 
weaken, but rather strengthens the precedent, and whether the 
church concurred in his choice of field, or he in theirs, is a matter 
of utter indifference. The-Thessalonians are commended as “en- 
samples to all that believe.” “For from you sounded out the 
word of the Lord.” 1. Thess. 1:7,8. There is no more effective 
way of doing this than by sending out an Evangelist. 

The obligation to preach the gospel to every creature springs 
from the commission given by our Lord primarily to his Apostles. 
It was laid over upon the disciples by them as they taught the dis- 
cipled-ones to observe all things whatsoever Jesus com- 
manded them. Hence, “the church of the living God ‘is the pillar 
and ground of the truth”, which includes its proclamation every- 
where. “Ir. the primitive church, the obligation to preach the 
gospel was felt by every member”, an obligation that was dis- 
charged by the mass of the membership in contributing to sup- 
port men fitted by natural, acquired, or spiritual gifts, for this 
work. One member with means and disposition may send out an 
Evangelist himself. Any number, including all the members of 
a congregation, may combine to discharge this common obliga- 
tion. The duty does not arise from membership in a local church, 
and is in no way affected thereby, except as it may be more con- 
venient to act through the local officiary. Hence all congrega- 
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tions, or as many individuals in each as are so disposed, may com- 
bine in any efficient method they choose to adopt, that does not 
violate any principe of the New Testament, to discharge this duty 
of preaching the gospel to the nations. Not to do the work in any 
way is a positive disloyalty that will bring fatal consequences to 
the disobedient. 

Question 5. Is there a. scriptural command or example for 
a congregation to “ordain”—to “constitute”—a man an “Evange- 
list” or a “Minister of the Gospel” ? 

Charity compels the acceptance of this inquiry in all the sin- 
cerity and the seriousness that becomes a grave matter. Hence it 
must be understood as meaning an approved Evangelist or Minis- 
ter of the Gospel. Thus accepted and lifted out of the unneces- 
sarily narrow environment of its phraseology,the point of the ques- 
tion is this, viz: Is there scriptural warrant for the ordination of 
a man by a congregation or congregations to constitute him an 
approved Evangelist or Minister of the Gospel. In this form, 
which embraces the whole field of discussion, it is difficult to see 
how any unprejudiced mind can give any other than an affirma- 
tive reply. Some may doubt the propriety of using the expression, 
Minister of the Gospel, as the equivalent of Evangelist. The 
phrase, “the ministry of the word”, occurs in Acts 6:4. “The 
word” is equivalent to “the Gospel.” . (2 Tim. 4:2; 1 Pet. 1:25). 
Ministry implies a minister, as service implies servant, and preach- 
ing implies a preacher; hence the expression, Minister of the Gospel, 
is implicitly sanctioned in the New Testament as designating a 
man who devotes himself chiefly to the special service of proclaim- 
ing the gospel. May a man so devote himself without formal ap- 
proval of his fitness? If not, by whom and how should approval 
be given him? 

“Let all things be done decently and in order’, is a scriptural 
precept. 1 Cor. 14:40. All public teachers, by whatever name 
they may be known,—preachers, elders, bishops, pastors, evange- 
lists or ministers of the gospel,—are properly regarded as the rep- 
resentatives, in some just and important sense, of the body of peo- 
ple with whom they. affiliate. It is neither decent nor orderly for 
aman, in virtue of his membership in the church, to take this 
honor to himself, and push himself before the public as a repre- 
sentative of a people without their consent. It outrages every 
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principle of righteousness and every feeling of purity, when this 
is done, as it’sometimes is, by bad men—men known to be guilty 
of lying, unchaste behavior, tippling and dishonesty in business, 
and are not disciplined by the churches where their membership is, 
if they have lawful membership. If no formal approval is re- 
quired, none can be withdrawn, and “all sorts of doctrine will be 
preached by all sorts of men”, to the reproach of the whole church. 
Some churches will receive them and others will not. Disunity, 
disgrace and disorder are the inevitable results. “God is not the 
author of confusion but of peace as in all churches of the saints”, 
is a truth as applicable to aduly approved ministry as to prophe- 
sying in the Corinthian church. The scriptures specify the qual- 
ifications which a man of God must have in order to fit him for an 
Evangelist, (1. Tim. 6:11, to 2:7,8), and he must be approved 
as possessing them, to scripturally constitute him an approved 
Evangelist. Surely no man is anapproved Evangelist, until he is 
approved by somebody. 

By whom, then, and how should approval be given? Paul 
would have Timotheus to go forth with him. He found that he 
‘twas well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and 
Iconium”, Acts'16:1-3. The presbytery laid hands on him. 1 Tim. 
4:14. The only thing the presbytery or eldership could do, 
was to express, by the laying on their hands, their approval of 
Timotheus as having the gift given him “by prophecy”, or the 
good report which was found concerning him. Paul himself im- 
parted to him a special gift, 2. Tim. 1:6. This act of the presby- 
tery is ordination,—proving his fitness by competent testimony 
and approving him with the laying on of hands, and whatever 
other exercises may be found associated with it. All this was 
sanctioned by an inspired apostle and was utterly senseless except 
as a precedent to govern uninspired men in constituting a man an 
approved Evangelist or Minister of the Gospel. 


Paul himself, though an Apostle of Christ, and fully gifted 
with the Spirit, was separated with Barnabas for a special work to 
which the Lord had called them. Yet he did not enter upon that 
work, until “the prophets and teachers” at Antioch “had fasted 
and prayed and laid their hands on them.” Acts 13:1-4. For 
what purpose? Not to impart a spiritual gift, for they could not 
impart such a gift, and it was not needed by these previously qual- 
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ified preachers. The only conceivable reason for this formal cer- 
emony is that an inspired man by the direction of the Holy Spirit 
might show how uninspired men should approve qualified persons 
as Evangelists. As we have seen, they reported to the church, 
these prophets and teachers were understood by Paul and Barna- 
bas to be acting in behalf of the church that thus “recommended 
them to the grace of God.” So they were sent forth by the Holy 
Spirit and so the Holy Spirit now sends forth good men, and the 
man who goes forth without such an ordination has not the ap- 
proval required ‘by the scriptures to constitute him an approved 
Evangelist or Minister of the Gospel. 

Queston 6. Is there scriptural command or example for two 
or more congregations, by a conference, to select and send out an 
Evangelist. 

The brethren of two congregations, united in selecting Ti- 
motheus by reporting well of him. Acts 16:1-3. How their testi- 
mony was obtained, whether by personal visit to Lystra and 
Iconium, or by letters, or “by a conference” of messengers from 
those churches, is not recorded nor important. ‘Messengers of 
the churches”, (2. Cor. 8:23), were chosen to attend to a matter of 
common obligation and interest, and this sanctions a principle that 
applies to all matters of general interest. It would be a violation 
of sisterly good fellowship and congregational comity for one con- 
gregation to act alone, in such a matter affecting other con- 
gregations as well. Only “in the beginning of the gospel”, in a prov- 
ince when a church is isolated from others, it may act alone with 
scriptural propriety. 

Question 7. Do the scriptures, by command or example, give 
any privileges or powers to one Christian more than to another, 
except to the scripturally selected Elders of each congregation? 

This interrogatory is a deadly aim at the Evangelist. If an- 
swered negatively, his position is annihilated by reducing him to 
the ranks as a private. The Elders of each congregation are ex- 
alted by assuming that the scriptures give privileges or powers to 
them more than to other Christians, provided they be “scriptur- 
ally selected.” That is a fatal proviso. The questioner may ex- 
plain how an Elder can be “scripturally selected”, if the scrip- 
tures do not give privileges or powers to one Christian more than 
another, “except such as have been selected Elders in their own 
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congregations.” Who shall judge whether the Elders of a new or- 
ganization are “scripturally selected” or not? The annihilation 
of “the privileges or powers” of the Evangelist overturns the Elder- 
ship and reduces the Christian church to hopeless anarchy. Three 
canonical, pastoral epistles are an insurmountable defence 
against such an aim, and an inpregnable safeguard against such 
dreadful havoe of the church. They compel an affirmative answer 
to the question in hand. Timothy and Titus were Christians and 
not Elders of a congregation, who are representatives of a class of 
men that had ‘privileges or powers” more than other Christians 
who were non-Elders. Three letters,—two to Timothy and one 
to Titus,—were written by Paul to instruct them in their duties 
as his epistles to other Christians instructed them in their duties. 
In these letters we find the following instructions: ‘That thou 
mighest charge some that they teach no other doctrine”; ‘Let 
these (i. e. deacons), also (i. e. as well as bishops), first be proved”; 
“Against an elder receive not an accusation but before two or 
three witnesses”; ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man”; “Hold fast 
the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me’; “Preach 
the word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long suffering and doctrine”; “Rebuke sharply 
unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, that they may be sound in 
the faith”; “Speak the things which become sound doctrine”; 
“In all things showing thyself a pattern of good works”; 
“These things speak, and exhort and rebuke with all authority”; 
“Meditate on these things, give thyself wholly to them.” Surely 
these “privileges or powers” thus given to two or more non- 
presbyterial Christians, are more than are given to others, who are 
not Elders, nor of the same class, to which these two belong. 

These things were all neccessary to be done then, have been 
necessary ever since, are equally necessary now, and will be neces- 
sary in the onward victorious march of the church. 

Concerning Timothy and Titus, there are two theories: The 
one, generally accepted is that they were Evangelists, so called 
because they were first of all, “messengers who bring good news.”’ 
i. e. preachers of the gospel, whose duties were extended so as to 
cover the whole field of the applied principles of “the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God”, because of their position and eminent 
fitness to perform these responsible duties. The other theory is 
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that Timothy and Titus were Evangelists in so far as they preached 
the gospel, but in so far as they did many other things or any 
other thing, such as to appoint or ordain Elders in every city, 
they were “acting as the agents or representatives of Paul.” 

Both theories concede that they had “privileges or powers” 
that other non-presbyterial Christians had not; hence they do not 
affect our affirmative reply to the question under consideration. 
But as this old, exploded, deputy-apostle theory has been revived 
and prominently advocated, it demands more than a passing no- 
tice. Grant it, and let us see where it leads. 

“The things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.” 2 Tim. 2:2. 

Here is an apostolic command to this deputy-apostle to hand 
his commission and all that is in it, to “faithful men” who will 
transfer it, and its full contents, “to others also.” Thus by plain 
scriptural command there is a perpetual succession of sub-apostles 
in the church. Behold “the kingdom of the clergy” in its most 
obnoxious and dangerous features. Happily the editor of the 
Christian Quarterly Review plucks up this theory by the roots. 
He says, when writing on another subject: “There is no state- 
ment in the New Testament that the apostles had authority to 
delegate their work to anyone, nor an example that they did so.” 
Vol. 5. No. 1. p. 121. This being unquestionably true, the dep- 
uty-apostles theory is a sheer fiction. It seems to have been in- 
vented to adjust Paul’s instructions to Timothy and Titus to a 
preconceived opinion, and fails in its purpose. It is better to 
accept the scriptures in their obvious meaning and not attempt to 
fit them to “our,views.” 

The generally accepted theory is without valid objection, and 
the command in 2. Tim. 2:2, perpetuates the same “privileges or 
powers” which Timothy had in the same class of men who are 
still needed to “do the work of an Evangelist”, as it was done in 
the primitive church. The restoration of apostolic teaching and 
practice will not be completed until this fact is fully recognized 
in its practical bearings upon the organization and discipline of 
the congregations of disciples. 
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REPLY. 


“The questions, in some instances, demand a ‘Scriptural com- 
mand or example’ for the answer. The right to make such a de- 
mand will not be generally conceded. A just inference from an 
inspired statement is sufficient ground for a response.” We can 
not conceive why we have not the right to ask for a Scriptural 
command or example for any practice. If there is no Scriptural 
command or example for a certain practice, then by all means, let 
us say so, and have that much settled; then we may ask: Is there 
any authority for the practice in a legitimate inference from any 
declaration of inspiration ? 

“True, it is generally accepted by Disciples that nothing shall 
be regarded as a matter of faith or made a test of fellowship, for 
which there can not be produced a ‘Thus saith the Lord’ in ex- 
press precept or by approved precedent. But it is a mischievous 
misconception of this basal principle to demand ‘a command or 


example’ as a scriptural warrant for all the details of the orderly 
and efficient administration of the affairs of the church, in its or- 
ganization, discipline and extension throughout the world.” We 


can find no authority in our Constitution for this last statement. 
We have thought that the organization, discipline and extension 
of the Church thrcughout the world, were subjects of special com- 
mand and direction. In fact, we can not see how it is possible to 
separate these things from matters of faith and fellowship. Just 
at this point lurks the danger to our reformatory movement. We 
are agreed upon the terms of admission into the Kingdom; but 
once in, we desire to carry on the work according to our own 
notions, so that we may have honor of men individually, and col- 
lectively as a large, powerful and influential ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. There is not a single item of organization, discipline or 
extension of the Kingdom of God's dear Son, necessary for its ex- 
istence and perpetuity, as God would have it, that is not revealed 
in as unequivocal terms as are the items of faith and fellowship. 
We do not object to legitimate inferences, but “inferences” 
are sharp-edged tools, the handling of which should be very 
carefully done. When the defenders of any practice are com- 
pelled to resort to “inferences”, we at once look upon the 
practice with distrust, and feel that the onus probandi is with 
him who relies upon an “inference”. We wish to emphasize this 
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question: Js there a single practice of professed Christians for 
which there is not an inspired command or example, that could not 
be abandoned without injury to the individual or the cause of 
Christ? In everything that we teach or practice as servants of 
the Most High God, we should honestly ask ourselves: Has God 
commanded it? and, if it be doubtful, then the question: Can I 
discharge my Christian duty‘if I neglect to teach or practice this 
thing? 

The answer to Question 1, is negative—it is ot Scriptural 
to address or designate any person as “Elder”, who is not an Elder 
in his congregation. ‘The word Elder may be used in different 
senses. [t sometimes designates an officer, and sometimes a vener- 
able man. In the former sense it seems to be used by the ques- 
tioner. In the latter sense, it may be used to express respect or 
veneration for a man of age, of high character, ‘highly esteemed 
for his works’ sake’, whether he be an officer in his congregation 
or not. One may say of a recently departed man of God, ‘Elder 
Jacob Creath,’ or ‘the venerable Jacob Creath’, with equal Script- 
ural propriety, and whether he was an officer in his congregation or 
not.” The question had nothing todo with the relation of the 
term to men of age or of high character, but exclusively to the 
practice of addressing preachers as “Elder”, simply because they 
are preachers. We purposely framed our question so as to bring 
this issue directly to the front. Let us settle this, and then, if 
necessary, we will investigate the other. 

To Question 2: Is any person, according tu Scripture, a 
“Pastor” of a congregation, who is not an Elder in that congrega- 
tion? a negative answer is given. 

To Question 3: Is there a Scriptural command or example 
for a congregation to employ a person to preach, teach or have 
the spiritual oversight of it, who is not an elder in that congrega- 
tion? is also answered negatively. This we endorse. Now what 
becomes of the practice of several congregations employing the 
same man to preach, teach and have the spiritual oversight of 
them? He can not be an Elder in but one congregation. The 
question does not take it for granted that there is a Scriptural com- 
mand for a congregation to employ a person to preach, teach and 
have the spiritual oversight of it, who is an Elder in that congre- 
gation. Such a statement is absurd. An Elder in a congregation 
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is one who has been selected,to do these things, and he is not an 
Elder, if he does not do them. The doing of these things is what 
makes him an Elder. The Eldership is not an office, but a work. 

In auswer to Question 4, we find this language: “It is here 
taken for granted that there is a person who is properly called an 
Evangelist—‘a messenger who brings good news’—duly recognized 
as such by the congregation.” It depends altogether upon what 
the writer means by “duly recognized by the congregation”’, 
whether that is in the question or not. That there is such a char- 
acter us an Evangelist, of course, is admitted, but that a Christian 
must be duly recognized by a congregation as an Evangelist be- 
fore he is an Evangilist, is emphatically denied. 

He says: “There is scriptural example for the congregation 
to send out such an one to proclaim the good news of salvation”, 
and Acts 14:26,27, is cited as the example. We will examine 
this. Turning to Acts 13:1-3, we read: ‘Now there were at 
Antioch, in the church that was there, prophets and teachers, 
Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Manen the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 
And as they ministered unto the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit 
said, Separate for me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them. Then, when they had fasted and prayed and 
laid their hands on them, they sent them away.” The Greek 
word represented by “ministered” is masculine, and also the words 
represented by “fasted, prayed and laid’’, are masculine, and must 
refer to the prophets and teachers. This excludes the supposi- 
tion that i‘ was congregational action. Turning now to Acts 
14:26,27, we read: “And when they had spoken the word in 
Perga, they went down to Attalia; and thence they sailed to 
Antioch, from whence they had been committed to the 
grace of God for the work which they had fulfilled. And 
when they were come, and had gathered the church together, 
they rehearsed all things that God had done with them, and how 
that he had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles. And they 
tarried no little time with the disciples.” It is argued that: ‘The 
fact that they reported to the church gathered together, ‘from 
whence they were recommended to the grace of God’, implies that 
they were sent out by the congregation.” This is one of his in- 
ferences, and is an illustration of the statement we made, that “in- 
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ferences” should be handled very carefully. “From whence they 
were recommended” he infers refers to the church at Antioch. 
“Church” is not in the sentence—“and thence they sailed to 
Antioch”, the city, they did not sail to the church at Antioch, but 
to the city, “from whence”, from which city, they had been ‘‘com- 
mitted”, not “recommended”, to the grace of God. He permits 
the King James translators to lead him into this blunder. The 
Greek word is paradedomenoi, from paradidoomi, a word com- 
pounded of para—over, and didoomi—to give, meaning “to give 
over, hand over, to commit, to intrust, to abandon”, &. The 
prophets and teachers at Antioch did not “recommend” Barnabas 
and Saul tothe Lord as suitable’ persons for this work, but the 
Holy Spirit made the selection, and these teachers and prophets by 
a special command, separated, or gave over to the Lord, these two 
men. “The fact that they reported to the church, implies that 
they were sent out by the congregation.” Suppose we read on a 
little further. When we come to the fourth verse of the next 
chapter, we find this statement: ‘And when they were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received of the church and the apostles and 
elders, and they rehearsed all things that God had done with them.” 
According to his rule of interpretation, the inference is, that the 
congregation at Jerusalem sent these men out on this missionary 
tour. If we turn to Acts 21:19, we will find that on another visit 
to Jerusalem, Paul rehearsed his labors, but we do not infer from 
that statement that James and the elders had sent him out. 

He cites another Scripture, Phil. 4:15,16, in support of his 
position, that “there is a Scriptural command or example for a 
congregation to send out an evangelist.” This Scripture reads: 
“And ye yourselves also know, ye Philippians, that in the begin- 
ning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no church 
had fellowship with me in the matter of giving and receiving, but 
ye only; for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my 
need: I am filled, having received from Epaphroditus the things 
from you.” When we base a doctrine or a practice upon an “in- 
ference”, we. must be very certain that the “inference” is in the 
Scripture quoted. Bear in mind that the question is: “Is there 
a Scriptural command or example for a congregation to SEND OUT 
an evangelist?’ Is there any thing in this passage in the least 
indicating that the congregation sent Paul on this tour? Nothing, 
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whatever. Then why quote it in defense of the practice of a con- 
gregation’s sending out an evangelist? 

“Whether the church concurred in his choice of field, or he 
in theirs, is a matter of utter indifference.” It may be a matter 
of utter indifference to one who is vainly seeking for divine war- 
rant for an unscriptural practice,but it is a matter of very great im- 
portance to any one who is endeavoring to learn the will of God. 

“The Thessalonians are commended as ‘ensamples to all that 
believe.” ‘For from you sounded out the word of the Lord’.” 
Now, if there is any thing in the context that implies that the 
word was sounded out by the congregation at Thessalonica by 
an evangelist sent out by the congregation, then there would be 
an inference that the congregation sent out an evangelist; but if 
there is no such thought in the context, then there can be no such 
inference. This is how they sounded out the word of the Lord: 
“And ye became imitators of us, and of the Lord, having received 
the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Spirit; so that 
ye became an ensample to all that believe in Macedonia and 
Achaia, For from you hath sounded forth the word of the Lord, not 
only in Macedonia and Achaia but in every place your faith to 
God-ward is gone forth; so that we need not to speak any thing.” 
They sounded out the word of the Lord by having received the 
word even under persecution, and in that way became ensam- 
ples and witnesses of the truth. Their change of life from wor- 
shiping idols to the service of God, was the way they sounded out 
the gospel. In this Scripture there is not the most remote infer- 
ence that the congregation at Thessalonica sent out an evangelist; 
in fact, Paul says that there was no need for an evangelist. 

Question 5. Is there a Scriptural command or example for a 
congregation to “ordain’”—to “constitute’—a man an “Evange- 
list” or a “Minister of the Gospel?” . To this he makes this reply: 

“Charity compels the acceptance of this inquiry in all the sin- 
cerity and the seriousness that becomes a grave matter.’ Why 
“charity” has to be evoked to secure an acceptance of this inquiry, 
we can not imagine. “Hence it must be understood as meaning 
an approved Evangelist or Minister of the gospel.” No, it does 
not require any such meaning. If the congregation has the 
authority to “ordain” « man to be an Evangelist, of course the 
congregation has the right to pass upon the qualifications of the 


man; and if a man must be “ordained” before he is an Evangelist, 
he can not be “an approved Evangelist’ until he has been “or- 
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dained.” “Thus accepted and lifted out of the unnecessarily 
narrow environment of its phraseology, the point of the 
question is this, viz., Is there scriptural warrant for the ordina- 
tion of a man by a congregation or congregations to constitute 
him an approved Evangelist or Minister of the Gospel? In this 
form, which embraces the whole field of discussion, it is difficult to 
see how any unprejudiced mind can give any other than an affirm- 
ative reply.” We will examine his reply, and then possibly we 
may wonder how even a prejudiced mind could give an affirmative 
answer. His argument is this: A man to be an Evangelist 
must be approved of by some one; all things must be done decent- 
ly and in order; therefore, a congregation must “ordain” a man to 
be an Evangelist. Proof: “Paul would have Timotheus to go with 
him. He found that he ‘was well reported of by the brethren that 
were at Lystra and Iconium.’ The presbytery laid hands on him. 
The only thing the presbytery or elders could do, was to express, 
by the laying on their hands, their approval of Timotheus as hav- 
ing the ‘gift given him by prophecy’, or the geod report which was 
found concerning him. Paul himself imparted to him a special 
gift. 2 Tim. 1:6. This act of the presbytery is ordination, a 
proving his fitness by competent testimony and approving him, 
with the laying on of hands, and whatever other exercises may be 
found associated with it.” 

Would not any one, from reading the first three sentences in 
this quotation, conclude that, Paul wished Timothy to go with 
him, and being well reported of, the presbytery laid hands on him 
so that he might go with Paul? Does any one believe this? 

Did the laying on of the hands of the presbytery have any 
connection with his going with Paul? Paul says: ‘Neglect not 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” There was a gift 
given to Timothy by or through prophecy, with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery. This “gift” was not “ordination to 
be an Evangelist’’, for “ordination” is not a “gift”, and “presby- 
tery”, in this place, does not refer to the overseers of a congrega- 
tion. This act of the presbytery is not ordination; it was not to 
approve him as being worthy to go with Paul, or a setting him 
apart as an Evangelist or a “Minister of the gospel.” It seems 
that Paul imparted to Timothy a gift by the imposition of his 
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hands; what this gift was we know not, or whether it was the 
same gift that was given by prophecy, or whether Paul was one of 
the presbytyers; but this we do know, that “ordination” is not the 
giving of a gift. 

Again: He quotes the case of Barnabas and Saul at Antioch 
being separated for a special work. He admits that Paul was a 
messenger of God, that he had been doing the work of an Evan- 
gelist before this time, but that these prophets and teachers laid 
their hands on him, as an example to show uninspired men 
how Evangelists should be “ordained.” If his interpretation of 
this Scripture means any thing, it teaches that every time an 
Evangelist enters upon anew work, he must be “ordained” to 
that work. “The only conceivable reason for this formal cere- 
mony is that an inspired man by the direction of the Holy Spirit 
might show how uninspired men should approve qualified persons 
as evangelists.” What inspired man? It could not be Saul, for 
the command did not come especially to him, it came to the other 
prophets and teachers. There is not a single suggestion of the 
idea that these men ‘‘approved” Barnabas and Saul. All that is 
in the statement is this: Saul and Barnabas and other prophets 
and teachers were living at Antioch; the Spirit commanded these 
men to separate two of their number, Saul and Barnabas, from 
the work of teaching in Antioch, so that they might enter upon 
another field of labor; when they were ready to start to the new 
field, the other teachers and prophets with prayer to God com- 
mended, turned them over to God, placed them in His care and 
keeping, and according to Oriental custom placed their hands upon 
them, asking God’s blessing upon them. It could not be for the 
impartation of a gift, for they were already full of the Holy Spirit; 
it could not be for the purpose of making them “Ministers of the 
word”—Evangelists—for they were already that; it could not be 
to recommend them to God, to bear witness to God of the fitness 
of Barnabas and Saul to be Evangelists, for God had already made 
the selection; it could not be for the purpose of recommending, 
endorsing, them to the people to whom they were going, for they 
themselves were strangers to that people. 

“So they were sent forth by the Holy Spirit, and so the Holy 
Spirit now sends forth good men.” ‘They were sent by the Holy 
‘Spirit’s giving a special command to certain men, and now the 
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Holy Spirit sends forth good men to be Evangelists by special 
commands to certain men in the congregations! This is claiming 
more for “ordination” than any Protestant has ever before 
claimed. “And the man who goes forth without such an ordina- 
tion” (separated by a special or personal command from the Holy 
Spirit) “has not the approval required by the Scriptures to con- 
stitute him an approved Evangelist or Minister of the gospel.” 
This is demanding a “divine call to the ministry”, in all its 
breadth and fulness! 

Question 6. Is there scriptural command or example for two 
or more congregations, by a conference, to select and send out an 
Evangelist? “The brethren of two congregations united in 
selecting Timotheus by reporting well of him.” This example 
seems to be given seriously as an answer to this question! ‘Mes- 
sengers of the churches, (2 Cor. 8:23), were chosen to attend to 
a matter of common obligation and interest, and this sanctions a 
principle that applies to all matters of general interest.” In this 
Scripture, Paul is introducing and recommending certain brethren 
who were about to visit Corinth for the purpose of collecting the 
contributions for the suffering brethren, and when any one 
attempts to draw an inference from it, that would sustain the 
practice of two or more congregations, by a conference, selecting 
and sending out an Evangelist, he has, to use an inelligant, but 
forcible, expression, inference ‘‘on the brain.”” By turning back to 
his article, the reader will see that these two Scriptures constitute 
his entire proof in favor of his answer. 

Question 7. Do the Scriptures, by command or example, 
give any privileges or powers to one Christian more than to an- 
other, except to the scripturally selected Elders of each congrega- 
tion? He answers: “Timothy and Titus were Christians and not 
Elders of a congregation, who are representatives of a class of men 
that had ‘privileges or powers’ more than other Christian who. 
were non-Elders.” Yes, Timothy and Titus were representatives 
of a class of men that had privileges and powers more than other 
Christians. He was careful to write “had’’, and not “has”, for he 
‘well knows that there are no men now who ere of the class of 
those two men. He sees the necessity of defining the class to 
which Timothy and Titus belonged, and says that there are two 
theories; one, that they were Evangelists, and as such had ‘all 
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these privileges and powers; the other, which he says is an ex- 
ploded theory, that they were agents of Paul, deputized by him to 
do those things. He quotes from an article of ours, in the pre- 
ceding number of this magazine, page 121, this statement, to 
show that we contradict ourself and condemn the “deputy” 
theory: “There is no statement in the New Testament that the 
apostles had authority to delegate their work to any one, nor an 
example that they did so.” Taken out of its connection and away 
from the subject then under discussion, it might have this mean- 
ing fastened upon it; but read in its connection, no one would be 
misled by it. We were then discussing the question of “Apostolic 
Succession”, and said: “These men (the apostles) were special 
messengers and ambassadors to deliver a specific message and to 
do a certain work. When they delivered that message and did 
that work, their official work was done, and there could be no suc- 
cessors. There is no statement in the New Testament that the 
apostles had authority to delegate their work to any one, nor an 
example that they did so. Their commission was to bear witness 
to what they had seen and heard. An eye-witness can not put a 
successor upon the stand to testify to what the witness had seen 
and heard.” What is clearly implied by the words “delegate their 
work” in the connection in which they are found, is that the 
apostles had no power to delegate or transmit their powers and 
duties as apostles to successors, and it can not be implied from 
these words in this connection, that the apostles could not use 
men to assist them in their apostolic work while they were living 
and supervising the work of their agents. “Both theories concede 
that they had ‘privileges or powers’ that other non-presbyterial 
Christians had not; hence they do not affect our affirmative reply 
to the question under consideration.” Of course the question had 
reference to the present time, and as we now have no divinely in- 
spired men, an example of what an inspired man did himself or 
by a special agent, can have no bearing vn this question; and, 
hence, these theories do affect the answer to this question. 

“But as this old, exploded deputy-apostle theory has been re- 
vived and prominently advocated, it demands more than a passing 
notice. Grant it, and let us see where it leads. ‘The things that 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.’ 
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2 Tim. 2:2. Here is an apostolic command to this deputy-apostle 
to hand his commission and all that is in it, to ‘faithful men’ who 
will transfer it and its full contents ‘to others also.” Thus by 
plain scriptural command there is a perpetual succession of sub- 
apostles in the church. Behold ‘the kingdom of the clergy’ in its 
most obnoxious and dangerous features.” [In what word of this 
Scripture is found the idea of “commission”? The apostolic com- 
mand is, that Timothy, who has been present with Paul and has 
heard him as an apostle authoritatively declare before many per- 
sons on many occasions the principles and facts of the Kingdom of 
Christ, shall declare, repeat, these utterances of Paul, to faithful 
men, so that these faithful men can teach others correctly con- 
cerning the Kingdom. A teacher tells a pupil, who has heard his 
lectures, to repeat to others who have not heard the lectures, what 
he said in his lectures, so that these persons may teach others; 
does that make the pupil a “successor” to the teacher, having his 
authority and power? and does the pupil’s telling what the teacher 
said to others, make the others “successors” to the teacher? 

In stating the two theories in reference to the positions held 
by Timothy and Titus, he says: “The other theory is that Tim- 
othy and Titus were Evangelists in so far as they preached the 
gospel, but in so far as they did many other things or any other 
thing, such as to appoint or ordain Elders in every city, they 
were ‘acting as the agents or representatives of Paul’.” At one 
time he uses the term “deputy or sub-apostle”’, and then 
“agents or representatives.’ We never said that Timothy and 
Titus were “deputy-apostles or sub-apostles.” Does he not know 
that there is a difference between a “deputy” and an “agent”? An 
officer may, under certain circumstances, have a deputy, anda 
deputy can do whatever the officer has power to do; an agent can 
do only that which his principal has expressly authorized him to 
do. Timothy as a deputy-apostle could have spoken with the same 
authority as Paul, and would have derived his authority from the 
same source as did the apostle; but Timothy as an agent of the 
apostle derived all of his authority from the apostle, could speak 
and act only by the authority of the apostle, and could do only 
those things that the apostle had sent him todo. A sheriff is an 
officer created by the law of the State, and his powers and duties 
are defined by the same law; that law authorizes him to appoint a 
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“deputy-sheriff’; when the appointment is made the deputy has 
the same powers and duties as the sheriff, and derives them, not 
from the sheriff, but from the law of the State. The President of 
the United States can not appoint a deputy-president, but he can 
select men to be his agents or representatives to do certain things 
for him as President; but these agents derive their authority from 
him, speak and act in his name, and can do only that which he 
has commanded them to do. Paul as an apostle could not appoint 
a deputy, but he could employ an agent. 

We do not quote Alexander Campbell as authority, but as the 
writer of the preceding article has spoken of the “agent theory” 
as exploded, we quote him to show that it was held by him. In 
his work, The Christian System, chapter XXV, section 11, he says: 

“Setting things in order in the churches—the committing 
the same office to faithful men, who shall be able to instruct 
others—the ordaining of elders, and a general superintendence of 
the affairs of churches, seem to have been also lodged in the hands 
of Timothy and Titus as agents of the Apostles.” Who has ex- 
ploded this theory? Our writer says: “The deputy-apostle 
theory isa sheer fiction. It seems to have been invented to adjust 
Paul’s instructions to Timothy and Titus to a preconceived opin- 
ion, and fails in its purpose.” This is rather hard on Alexander 
Campbell! 

We close our review with the language of the writer whom 
we have reviewed: ‘It is better to accept the scriptures in their 
obvious meaning, and not attempt to fit them to our views.” 

If there are any others who desire to answer these questions, 
if they will present arguments different from those presented in 
the present article, we wil! cheerfully publish their articles, and 
give them the same kind and careful consideration. 


E. W. Dabney sends the following answers: 

“To question No.1. Yes. 1 Peter 5:1,and1 Tim. 5:1.” In 
these two passages the exhortation and the direction are to a class 
of persons; the term is not used as a title, and the persons ad- 
dressed were either overseers in their congregations, or old men. 

“To question No. 2. No.” “Toquestion No.3. No.” “To 


uestion No. 4. Yes. Acts 13:3, ‘they sent them away’—sent by 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost sent—how? By the church at 
“Antioch. So the apostles on their return gathered the church 
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together and rehearsed or reported all that God had done with 
them. Acts 14:27. 1 Thes. 1:8.” The Holy Spirit spoke to cer- 
tain men, who are named, and directed them, not the congregation, 
to separate—not send—Barnabas and Saul for the work to which 
the Holy Spirit would send them. We can see no connection be- 
tween 1 Thes. 1:8, and the question, as it merely states that from 
the disciples (plural) at Thessalonica the word of the Lord had 
been sounded out, by means of the report of their faith and works. 
Their lives were living epistles that had been read of men, by 
which the word had been sounded out. “To question No. 5, I am 
not sure.” ‘Io question No. 6. No.” ‘To question No 7. No.” 


THE RECOVERY OF A LOST MIRACLE. 

This is the title of an essay in The Church Review of January 
1886, by Samuel Fuller. The object of the essay is to give a new 
explanation of John 19:34—“Howbeit one of the soldiers with a 
spear peirced his side, and straightway there came out blood and 
water.” The writer claims that the soldier did not pierce the side 
of Jesus with his spear, and, consequently, the blood and water 
did not come out of a wound made by the spear, but were poured 
out miraculously by divine power. His argument is based upon 
the Greek word ¢vv&ev which is translated by pierced, contend- 
ing that it does not mean to pierce, but to strike gently. 

Before proceeding to notice his proof, we desire to call atten- 
tention to several preliminary statements. He says: “Our Lord 
died of His own will, crucifixion did not produce His death.” It is 
true that Jesus voluntarily submitted himself to the power of the 
Jews and the Roman soldiers, but it is equally true that they put 
him to death. He did not die by an act of his own will, but died 
just as any man would have died under similar circumstances. 
The voluntariness of his death was in submitting to their power, 
but there it ceased, 

“Our Lord did not die either from faintness or from a broken 
heart.” Whatever pathological conditions caused death from cru- 
cifixion, the same caused death in his case. “The testimony of S. 
John is exclusively to the outcoming of the blood and water from 
our Lord’s unpierced side.” We think that this is a mistake. He 
is describing the events immediately preceding the removal of the 
body of Jesus, particularly in reference to the fact that while 
the bones of the others were broken, his bones were not broken, 
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to show the fulfillment of a prophecy. He mentions the spear 
thrust as an uncommon proceeding in the case of crucifixion. 

Our English Versions of this passage, we think, do not fully 
bring out the fact in reference to the out-flowing of the blood 
and water—‘and straightway there came out blood and water.” 
This phraseology would convey the idea that the blood and water 
came out together, as bloody water. The Greek verb for 
“came out”, is third person singular; the words for “blood” and 
“water” are joined by the copulative conjunction, and would re- 
quire a plural verb. The singular verb requires that it should be 
applied to each substantive separately, and read: “and straight 
way blood came out and water.” This idea is elaborated in 
1 John 5:6-8. 

The verb vv’coow which is here translated pierced, is used no 
where else in the new Testament, and we can derive no assistance 
in determining its meaning from New Testament usage. Meyer 
in his Commentary, on this passage, says: ‘This word ordinarily 
denotes violent thrusting or stabbing; especially frequent in 
Homer”; but our author refuses to accept Meyer or Homer, be- 
cause Homer wrote too long before Christ, and was writing of 
heroes and demi-gods. He prefers Plutarch and Galen. He cites 
only one passage from Plutarch, and none from Galen, merely 
stating, in his own language, what he thinks Galem said. The 
Greek verb means to strike, the manner of striking being deter- 
mined by the instrument used. Were a blunt instrument used, 
then it would be proper to say strike; if a cutting instrument, 
then it would be cut; and if a penetrating instrument, then it 
would be pierce. Examples: “To strike the ground with their 
hoofs”; “To push (or nudge) with the elbow’; “To prick (or 
pierce) anything so as to see what isin it”; and the proverb, sig- 
nifying a dangerous experiment, “To prick the lion”, borrowed 
from the custom of the Arena of pricking the wild animals with 
spears to excite them to anger. 

The words of Thomas seem to indicate that the soldier with 
his spear made a rent in the side of Jesus, and this explanation is 
given: Thomas says, “Except I shall see in (en) his hands the 
print of the nails, and put (baloo) my finger into (eis) the print 
of the nails, and put (baloo) my hand into (eis) his side, I will 
not believe.” There is mention made of the print of the nails, 
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but no mention is made of the print of the spear. His does not 
necessarily mean into, but sometimes upon. The nails did pierce 
his hands and feet, and scars resulted, but the spear did not pierce 
his side and there was noscar. Thomas was commanded to look at 
and touch the hands and feet of Jesus to convince himself that the 
body which he had seen upon the cross was then before him, and 
that the blood and the water came from an unpierced side, that it 
was miraculous. 

Thomas could see the hands of Jesus, as they were not cov- 
ered; he could not see his side because it was covered with his 
clothing; hence, he demanded to see his hands and handle them, 
but only asked to feel his side. He desired to see the scars which 
were in the hands of Jesus, and to put his finger upon the scars in 
his hands; he would be satisfied if he could only feel the side of 
Jesus, and by feeling determine whether the scar was there. 
Jesus told Thomas to reach out his hands so as to touch His hands, 
and to both touch and observe them, and also to reach out his 
hand and place it upon His side. 

Our author denies that it was the chest of Jesus that the sol- 
dier’s spear uncovered, and in uncovering gently struck, and that 
the most probable supposition is that it was his loins, where he 
had been scourged; that the soldier with his spear reached up and 
pushed back the clothing from around his loins so as to display 
the effects of the cruel scourging, so as to excite pity in the hearts 
of the\Jews that were standing around, the soldiers being convinced 
that Jesus was a god. If side does not mean a part of the chest 
in the first place, when describing the place where the spear struck 
him, why does it mean that when it is used to describe the place 
which Jesus directed Thomas to feel with his hand? If it means 
loins in both places, then when Jesus commanded him to feel his 
loins, it could not have been to conyince Thomas that there was 
no wound in his loins out of which the blood and the water could 
have flowed, for they came out of his side. If he meant his loins, 
then Thomas might have been deceived by the scars from the 
scourging. There is no evidence that the Jews were present when 
this incident occurred; the inference is that they had returned to 
the city, had requested Pilate to have the legs of the men on the 
crossen broken, and that he had sent fresh soldiers from the city 
to do it. The inference then would be that the soldier who 
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wounded Jesus,had notseen any of the phenomena attending thecru- 
cifixion. “This explanation of the uncovering of the Saviour’s side 
agrees most exactly with S. John’s own quotation of the prophet 
Zechariah (12:10), the Greek of which requires this translation: 
‘They shall look with affection upon Him whom they killed by 
piercing’ (with the nails).” The Greek word represented by “look 
upon”, has no element of affection in it, and neither has the He- 
brew word in Zechariah. We can not admit from the arguments 
of this article, that a lost miracle has been recovered. The ar- 
gument is ingenious, but not convincing. 


CHURCH SCHISMATICS. 

A schism is a division in an organization; a schismatic is one 
who causes such a division. Every organization is based upon 
some common purpose, and is governed by accepted rules. A 
member can not produce a division by abiding by those rules and 
by demanding that his associates shall also abide by them. The 
man who proposes changes in or addition to those rules is the schis- 
matic. No man can cause a division in an association as long as 
he remains in opinion and practice in harmony with the original 
agreement. Thomas Campbell was a schismatic when, as a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian organization, he refused to accept some of 
its doctrines. When he withdrew from that organization he 
caused a division in it; those who remained loyal to the Presby- 
terian standards were not schismatics in that controversy. Alex- 
ander Campbell when he withdrew from the Redstone Baptist 
Association, was a schismatic, because he advocated changes in 
the doctrine and practices of that Association. Those who re- 
mained in the Association were not schismatics, for they remained 
where they were. Wesley was a schismatic, in that while a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, he did and taught things contrary 
to its rules. 

As to whether the changes advocated, which produced the 
schisms, were right or wrong, is a question that does not enter 
into the decision of who were the schismatics. He who proposes 
any change in or addition to the rules and practices of an associ- 
ation of which he is a member, and makes his membership in the 
future depend upon those changes being adopted by the associa- 
tion, is a schismatic; and any association that by a majority vote 
determines to alter its teaching and practices contrary to the pro- 
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test of a minority, or even one member, is schismatic. Of course 
this statement does not apply to such changes as the rules of the 
association declare may be made by a majority of the associa- 
tion. 

“If some of those in our times who are such champions of the 
‘Ancient Order’, and who lay such claims to superior loyalty to 
the examples of Christ and his apostles, would study the New 
Testament more closely, they would perhaps be preserved from so 
strong a resemblance to the Pharisees. We find those too often 
who are ready to divide churches because they find some custom 
practicéd which they can not approve, or to withdraw and stand 
alone because they regard themselves holier than their brethren”. 

The above sentences we found in an exchange, and we wish 
to enquire if it is wrong to champion, to plead for a return to the 
“Ancient Order” of Christian teaching and practice? Is it wrong 
to be loyal to the examples of Christ and his apostles? Does it 
make a man pharisaical to be more loyal to Christ than are his 
neighbors? A‘nother inquiry we wish to make: Are not divis- 
ions in churches almost, if not always, brought about by those 
who wish to introduce changes in the customs of their churches, 
and not by those who object to an existing custom? 

As to what is right for a member of a religious organization 
to do, when new doctrines and practices are introduced that he 

-deems unscriptural, has no connection with the question: Who is 
the schismatic? but it is a question deserving of serious considera- 
tion. Let us supposea case: A congregation, in acertain town, 
professes to take the Bible and the Bible alone as its rule of faith 
and practice; it meets weekly to observe the Lord’s Supper; it 
uses fermented wine in partaking of the Lord’s Supper; it 
meets its current expenses and co-operates in missionary work by 
voluntary contributions; it has congregational singing without in- 
strumental accompaniment; and spreads the Lord’s Table for the 
Lord’s brethren, selecting no one to partake, and refusing no one. 
After a while a member proposes that the Lord’s Supper be ob- 
served once a month; a majority so determines, and the custom 
of the congregation is changed. One or more brethren protest. 
The temperance wave sweeps over the town, and a member pro- 
poses to substitute unfermented grape juice for the wine in the 
Lord’s Supper; a majority so determines, and the custom of the 
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congregation is changed. One or more brethren protest. 
The question of finance is changed from the voluntary 
system to the apportionment plan; the practice of permitting 
every person to examine himself and so eat is changed, and mem- 
bers of pedo-baptist organizations are invited to partake, and their 
ministers invited to return thanks for the bread or cup. Now the 
question is: What are the rights, and what is the duty of those 
who protest against these changes? 

If it is not written down in the Constitution that a majority 
may change a doctrine or a practice, the protestants can withdraw 
if they desire, and form an association of their own, and they would 
not be schismatics, for they are standing on the original ground. If 
the changes are matters of conscience, then it is the duty of the 
protestants to withdraw as soon as it is ascertained that the 
changes will be retained. It is suggested that Jesus while pro- 
testing against the changes in the Jewish worship, against the 
false teaching of the rabbis, and the unholy lives of the Jews, re- 
mained a member of the Jewish organization, attended the Temple 
services, and fellowshiped these sinful Jews in their worship; and 
that the apostles after the ascension of Jesus adopted the same 
course. As aman, Jesus was a Jew by a natural birth, and he 
could not cease to be aJew. Membership in the Jewish common- 
wealth was not voluntary—birth ol Jewish parents made the child 
a member of the organization. Jesus did not Jabor to restore the 
worship or to reform the lives of the individuals, sothat Judaism 
might remain, or that he might retain his membership in it, but 
he labored that he might prepare them for the new dispensation 
that he was about to introduce to supercede the Jewish. He did 
not fellowship these sinful Jews or remain passive after protesting. 
He drove out the innovators with ascourge. The apostles entered 
into the Jewish synagogues, not to worship with the Jews, but to 
teach them concerning Christ and his Kingdom. Were we to en- 
ter a pedo-baptist house of worship when they were worshiping it 
would not be to endorse their teachings or practices; and were 
we to be invited to speak, we would not speak to approve their 
doctrines or practices. The apostles went into the synagogues to 
find an audience, not to worship. When it is stated that the first 
disciples continued in the temple day after day, we are not to un- 
derstand that they staid in the temple to engage in the temple ser- 
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vice, but to meet with and to preach the gospel to their fellow 
Jews who came to the temple to worship. 

Paul understood this question of Church Schismatics per- 
fectly. He said: ‘Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
which are causing the divisions and occasions of stumbling, con- 
trary to the teaching which ye learned: and turn away from them. 
For they that are such serve not our Lord Christ, but their own 
belly; and by their smooth and fair speech they beguile the hearts 
of the innocent.’”’ Whom did Paul regard as the schismatics, those 
that he exhorted to remain loyal to apostolic teaching and prac- 
tice, or those who were teaching differently ? 


BOOKS. 


Gop’s RevetaTions oF HisetF to Men, As successively 
made in the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispensations and 
in the Messianic Kingdom. By Samuel J. Andrews, Author of 
“The Life of our Lord upon Earth.” pp 391. Price $2.50. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1886. 

This work evidences careful and protracted study of the Bible. 
It is original and independent. Its positions are forcibly presented, 
but the author is not dogmatic. No one can read the book with- 
out having new thoughts started in his mind. While we fail to 
agree with many of the positions of its author, we admire his rev- 
erence for the Word of God. 

The author states the purpose of the book in these words: 
“This volume is prepared for those who believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Incarnate Son of God; and that the Bile is a true record of 
God’s purpose in Him, and of the Divine actings to fulfill that 
purpose. Its aim is simply to set forth that record in its 
order, and to restore to it that unity in Christ which it claims 
upon its face, and which was ascribed to it by our Lord, but which 
with many of its readers it has now lost.” 

He argues that the Church of Christ is not the Messianic 
Kingdom, that the Church precedes the Kingdom, that Christ 
rules over his Church as its Head, not as its King. He bases his 
argument upon the assumptions that the Jews have not yet ac- 
complished the mission for which they were chosen, and that the 
gospel will not be preached after his Kingdom is established. The 
Church period is the redemptive period; the time when the gospel 
is preached, when men have the opportunity to become his dis- 
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ciples. The Kingdom period is when Christ comes to rule over a 
world that has become his subjects. 

THE Docrrinz oF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. By William G. T. 
Shedd, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. pp. 163. Price $1.50. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1886. 

The author published in the February, 1885, number of the 
North American Review, an essay on “Endless Punishment”, pre- 
senting the rational argument, which is republished in this 
volume, and the Biblical argument is now added. In the July, 
1885, number of this magazine we reviewed the North American 
Review essay. In his preface he says: “The argument from 
Scripture here given turns principally upon the meaning of Sheol 
and Hades, and of the adjective aiwvzos. In determining the sig- 
nification of the former, the author has relied mainly upon the 
logic and aim of the inspired writers. The reasoning of a writer 
is a clue to his technical terms. When his object unquestionably 
is to alarm and deter, it is rational to infer that his phraseology 
has a meaning in his own mind that is adapted to this. When, 
therefore, the wicked are threatened with a Sheol and a Hades, it 
must be an erroneous interpretation that empties them of all the 
force of a threat.” 

This rule, we think, iserroneous. We determine the purpose 
of an author by the context and by the words that he uses. Were 
we to fix t!e meaning of the words that he uses by what we con- 
ceive to be his object, the whole argument would be based upon 
an assumption. The correct rule is, to give to those words that 
an author uses the correct meaning of the words at the time 
when he used them. Whatever aiwvzos, Sheol and Hades meant, 
when the writers used them, then that was the thought that they 
intended to convey to their readers. 

As the basis of his Scriptural argument, he quotes Matt. 
25:31-33, 41,46; Mark 8:36; 9:48-48; Luke 9:25; 16:22,28; Matt. 
10:28; 18:41,42; 7:22,28; Luke 12:9,10; Matt. 23:16,38; 26:24; 
Luke 12:46; Mark 16:16; Matt. 11:28; 18:49,50; John 8:21; 
5:28,20; Matt. 3:12; 13:30,47,48; and 25:10,19-30. Of these 
Seriptures he asks: 

“Do these representations, and this phraseology, make the‘ 
impression that the future punishment of sin is to be remedial 
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and temporary? Are they adapted to make this impression? 
Were they intended to make this impression? Is it possible to 
believe that that Holy and Divine Person who uttered these fear- 
ful and unqualified warnings, eighteen hundred years ago, respect- 
ing the destiny of wicked men and devils, knew that a time is 
coming when there will be no wicked men and devils in the uni- 
verse of God, and no place of retributive torment? Did Jesus of 
Nazareth hold an esoteric doctrine of hell—a different view of the 
final state of the wicked, from that which the common and 
natural understanding of his language would convey to his 
hearers, and has conveyed to the great majority of his readers in 
all time? Did he know that in the far-off future, aday will come 
when those tremendous scenes which he described—the gathering 
of all mankind, the separation of the evil from the good, the curse 
pronounced upon the former and the blessing upon the latter— 
will be looked back upon by all mankind as ‘an unsubstantial 
pageant faded’, as a dream that is passed, and a watch in the 
night?” 

This is a forcible and pregnant way of summing up the argu- 
ment from the Scripture declarations. These questions can be 
answered in but one way. It is the merest quibbling to answer 
them otherwise. The unprejudiced reader of these declarations of 
Jesus, can not fail to acknowledge that the Redeemer of sinners 
knew and believed, that for impenitent men there was an endless 
punishment. 

He argues that Sheol signifies the place of future retribution, 
because it is denounced against sin and sinners, and by its use the 
wicked are warned of a future evil anddanger. If Sheol be merely 
a promiscuous underworld for all souls, then to be “turned into 
sheol”, is no more a menace for the sinner than for the saint. In 
order to be a menace for the sinner, it must be something that 
pertains to them alone. He scouts the idea that Sheol contains 
two divisions, Hades and Paradise, because, as he claims, the Bible 
contains no such thought, which we think is certainly correct. 
“The Old Testament knows nothing of a Sheol that is partly an 
evil, and partly a good. The Biblical Sheol is always an evil, and 
nothing but an evil.” 

“A second proof that Sheol is the proper name for Hell, i in 
the Old Testament, is the fact that there is no proper name 
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for it in the whole volume—for Tophet is metaphorical, and rarely 
employed. If Sheol is not the place where the wrath of God falls 
upon the transgressor, there is no place mentioned in the Old 
Testament where it does. But it is utterly improbable that the 
final judgment would be announced so clearly as it is under the 
Old Dispensation, and yet the place of retributive suffering be un- 
designated.” He admits that Sheol not only means the abode of 
the wicked, the place of judgment, but also the grave, as signify- 
ing death. When Jacob said, “I will go down into Sheol, unto 
my son mourning’, no one could doubt that he meant that he 
would die, that his body would be placed in the grave, that he 
would mourn for his dead son even until his death. He says: 
“The statement that ‘the Son of man shall be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth’, refers to the burial of his body, 
not to the residence of his soul.” While it undoubtedly refers to 
the burial of his body, there is not the least Scriptural authority 
for saying that his soul was not in the grave; in fact, we think the 
presumption is in favor of the supposition that his body and soul 
were not separated. His animal life had left his animal body, but 
if he had not ascended to his Father during these three days, we 
can not locate his soul unless we leave it in the grave with his 
body. He was slain as an animal sacrifice, his body was dead, but 
he was to come forth from the grave with his spiritual life un- 
affected. “When Christ said to the penitent thief, ‘To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise’, he did not mean that his buman 
soul and that of the penitent should be in ‘the heart of the earth’, 
but in the heavenly paradise.” He has no Biblical authority for 
this statement. There is no authority for saying that Jesus refer- 
red only to his body when he said that he would be in the grave 
three days, and that he referred to his soul and the soul of the 
thief, when he told the thief that they would both be in paradise 
that day, unless it can be shown that he meant by “paradise” a 
place different from the grave, and that his soul was separated 
from his body and was in some other place. It must also be 
shown, that if “paradise”, as used by Jesus, meant a place distinct 
from the grave, that there is an actual place corresponding to 
“paradise”, into which all redeemed souls go, and that “paradise” 
is either heaven, or that there is some way of getting out of 
paradise and of getting into heaven. The future life not having 
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been revealed to the Greeks and Romans, they invented a theory 
which necessitated an unseen world, located in the depths of the 
earth, to be the dwelling place of the spirits of the dead, and 
divided this neither-world into two regions—the one for wicked 
spirits, which they called Tartarus, and the other for noble spirits, 
which they called Paradise; now if Jesus meant this place of noble 
spirits when he made the declaration to the thief, then he en- 
dorsed the material theory of the Greeks and Romans, and taught 
that there was a place in the depths of the earth where all spirits 
went, that it contained two abodes, and that his and the thief’s 
spirits went to that place. We know that Jesus taught no such 
doctrine. If he did not, then he must have used the term 
“paradise” in some other sense; the only other sense in which he 
could have used it, was that of “grave”, or “park”, and it was 
used by the Greeks and Romans in that sense, as tombs were 
frequently located in parks. The thief’s petition, even were he 
not mocking, was, “remember me when you come in your king- 
dom”; Jesus’ reply was, “Both of us will be in our graves this 
day”, [ will not come in my power in time to save you from this 
cross, and my power is not to deliver me from this death; we both 
must die this day. 

He goes on tosay: “Accordingly, Sheol in the sense of the 
‘grave’ is represented as something out of which the righteous are 
to be delivered by a resurrection of the body to glory, but the 
bodies of the wicked are to be left under its power.” Sheol, then, 
in the sense of the grave, is the place of all the dead, the righteous 
to be resurrected to happiness, the wicked to be resurrected unto 
punishment. 

Hades (ads) is the word by which the Septuagint trans- 
lates Sheol. It has the same meanings in the New Testament 
that Sheol has in the Old—the place of punishment, and the grave. 
In the New Testament, however, we find two other terms used to 
designate the place of punishment—Gehenna and Tartarus—the 
first of which is derived from the “valley of Hinnom”, a valley 
southeast of Jerusalem, in which the Moloch worship was prac- 
‘tised. It was the place where King Josiah caused the filth of the 
city to be burned. It was also called ‘“‘Tophet”—abomination. Peter 
is the only inspired writer who uses the word “Tartarus”, and he 
uses it in the verb form, “God spared not angels when they sinned, 
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but cast them down to hell (tartarus), and committed them to 
pits of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” This translation 
scarcely does the passage justice; the verb taprapqoas has the 
idea of “casting down for punishment”, and there is no conjune- 
tion between ‘‘casting-down” and “committed.” It should read: 
“For if God spared not the angels when they sinned, but cast them 
down for punishment, committing them to pits of darkness, keep- 
ing them for sentence.” 

“*Gehenna’, at the time of the Advent, had become a tech- 
nical term for endless torment; as ‘Paradise’ and ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
had for endless blessedness.” This is only partly correct. ‘Ge- 
henna” had become a technical term for torment, but the idea of 
endless was not in it. “Abraham’s bosom” had become a tech- 
nical term for endless happiness; these two expressions had grown 
up from Jewish surroundings, but “paradise” was a foreign word, 
and the Jewish teachers were very much divided as to its signifi- 
cance. It had, outside of its actual meaning, several symbolical 
significations, and at the time of the Advent, the Jews were divid- 
ed in opinion concerning its signification. Itis worthy of consider- 
ation that Jesus never used the word during his earthly teaching 
to describe the place of the blessed; the only occasion when he 
used it was to the thief on the cross, after his mission as a public 
teacher was closed. It would be strange conduct in a teacher, 
after his class was dismissed, to make a declaration to one not a 
pupil, descriptive of the future life, using a term of doubtful sig- 
nification, that he had declined to use in the class. The natural 
signification of the word was a beautiful natural park, frequently 
selected for burying grounds; the common allegorical signification 
was a place of physical and sensuous happiness; and the learned 
allegorical signification was either a place of spiritual happiness or 
of a refined and exalted moral life. Jesus and the thief were 
hanging on crosses erected in a natural park which was used for a 
burying ground, with tombs around them. A lingering death of 
several days stared them in the face. The thief said to Jesus, “re- 
member me when you come in your kingdom”; Jesus replies: “To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise”; now, did Jesus mean that 
they would be that day in a place of physical and sensuous hap- 
piness? Did he mean that he and the thief would that day enter 
upon a refined and moral life? Did he not mean that the thief was 
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mistaken concerning the nature of his Kingdom, and that they 
both would be that day in their graves? 

Hades is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Sheol, and has 
the same two meanings—the place of retribution and the grave. 
Our author says: ‘Hades is the disembodied state for the souls of 
the wicked between death and the resurrection, as Paradise is for 
the souls of the righteous.” Upon what authority he bases this 
statement we do not know. All authorities that have come under 
our notice, distinctly state, that Hades is the hidden abode of 
departed spirits, divided, according to the Greeks and Romans, 
into two divisions, Elysium and Tartarus, Paradise being, ata 
later date, substituted for Elysium. Hades contained all disem- 
bodied spirits; but in Hades, the spirit world, the good and the 
bad spirits were divided, and ‘ocated respectively in Elysium or 
Paradise and in Tartarus. 

He subsequently admits this, but states that the pagan con- 
ception of Hades differed from that of the Bible. He says: “The 
Pagan conception of Hades is wide and comprehensive; the Bibli- 
cal is narrow and exclusive. The former includes all men; the 
latter, only wicked men.”’ What, then, does this statement mean? 
“And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death and 
Hades gave up the dead which were in them; and they were judged 
every man according to their works.” Does it not seem that there 
were good and bad spirits in Hades? 

“The New Testament abundantly teaches the conscious hap- 
piness of believers in the disembodied state”, is the assertion of 
our author, and in support of it, he quotes Luke 23:43, the dec- 
laration of the thief on the cross; Acts 7:59, “they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit”; Luke 16:23-25, Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom; Phil. 1:21-23; 
2 Cor. 12:2-4; 5:1,6,8; 2 Thess. 5:10; Eph. 3:14,15; Heb. 6:20; 
Rev. 6:9,11; and 14:13. We have no desire to deny the happiness 
of believers in the disembodied state, but we are ready to say that 
we have not yet found the “abundant teaching” to that effect. 
We can not understand how any one could be happy without be- 
ing conscious of it, and the expression “conscious happiness”, we 
regard as redundant. If the citations that are given,are the “‘abund- 
ant teaching”, then we are convinced that less proof will satisfy 
him than us. The case of the thief we have examined; if para- 
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dise there meant Elysium as understood by the Greeks and 
Romans, then, of course, happiness in the unseen spirit world 
is taught; but that we deny. The interview between Lazarus and 
Dives was not an actual occurrence, but a parable, and we must be 
very careful not to make a parable teach more than it was intended 
to teach. This parable was only intended to teach that 
after death there was no _ probation—that if a man died 
under the censure of God, under his censure he must remain; and, 
also, that the evidences that Jesus gave of his divinity, were all 
that were necessary, and were all that would be given. Paul’s 
declaration that he was undecided whether he had rather live or 
die, whether “‘to depart, and be with Christ”, gives no glimpse of 
the condition of the disembodied spirit. Paul knew that after 
death, how soon he does not intimate, he would be with Christ. 
His statement of his visit to the the third heaven, does not say 
that it was to the region of disembodied spirits, but to heaven. 
Paradise is used in this place as it is in Rev. 2:7, where it means 
heaven. In 2 Cor. 5:1,6,8, he is evidently speaking of heaven, and 
not of the spirit world—Hades. 2 Thess. 5:10, “Christ died for 
us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with 
him”, refers to the ultimate condition of Christians, not to their 
condition in the spirit world. From the other citations no refer- 
ence to the condition of spirits int‘ Hades can possibly be evoked. 
It is expressly taught in the Bible that there will be a general 
judgment, when the living and the dead will be judged; that the 
living will have no advantage of the dead, but that all shall come 
before the judgment; that then the goats from among the dead 
and the living will be turned into the eternal fire, and the sheep 
into the Kingdom of the Father. Were the spirits of the right- 
eous dead already separated from the spirits of the wicked dead, it 
would seem asif the general judgment, as far as the dead were con- 
cerned, would be a useless formality. The question of the condi- 
tion of disembodied spirits between death and the judgment is, in 
our opinion, an untaught question, and one upon which it is un- 
becoming for us to speculate. 

In his argument from aiwv, he makes a distinction between 
the “tages” of time and the “ages” of eternity; if the aiwy refers 
to this world, then it is limited, but if itrefers to the future or spirit 
world it is unlimited. This is the very question in dispute, and 
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something more than an assertion is necessary. We contend that 
the word has the notion of continuing time, and the time goes on 
until stopped by some limiting word. There is nothing in the 
word to convey the idea of cessation, and it therefore devolves 
upon those who claim a limit for post-mortem punishment, to 
show that the time is stopped. 

As to probation after death, his argument is clear, pointed 
and convincing. He says: “Ifsinners are redeemed beyond the 
grave, man must be informed of the fact by God himself. There 
is no other way of finding it out. He has not been so informed, 
but, if language has any meaning, has been informed of the con- 
trary.” 

We commend the book to the consideration of those who are 
studying this question, with the assurance that it will be helpful 
to them. 

THe IpEa oF Gop as ArrecteD BY MoperN KNowLepcE. 
By John Fiske. Third Edition. pp. 173. Price $1.00. Published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1886. 

This is a lecture that was delivered before the Concord School 
of Philosophy, and after this is said, not much more is needed to 
be said. Itis intended to be a supplement to his lecture on the 
Destiny of Man, which was delivered before the same Association. 
He is a great admirer of Herbert Spencer, and his writings are for 
elucidating and for further developing that author. The two 
lectures are purely metaphysical, and, of course, of no practical 
value; serving more to “darken counsel” than to establish any one 
in “the faith once delivered to the saints.” Enthusiastic admi- 
ration for Herbert Spencer is much affected by a certain class, but 
it is impossible for a single admirer to point out a single original 
passage in all of his writings that has tended to develop or 
strengthen Christian faith. -The authorship of such books shows 
that the writers have not that humble, trusting, child-like belief 
in the revealed Word of God, that is demanded by the Heavenly 
Father of all his children. 

Our space forbids further notice of this book. Those who are 
sufficiently interested to desire a fuller study of the subject, will 
necessarily procure the book for careful perusal. 

Progressive OrtHopoxy. A Contribution to the Christian 
Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of “The 
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Andover Review’, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. 
pp- 258. Price $1.00. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 1886. 

“The papers collected in this volume appeared first as edi- 
torial contributions to ‘The Andover Review’, a religious and 
theological monthly conducted by Egbert C. Smyth, William J. 
Tucker, J. W. Churchill, George Harris, and Edward Y. Hincks, 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. They are repub- 
lished substantially as first issued, with the exception of the first 
and seventh articles, portions of which only had previously 
appeared.” 

The subjects treated, are: The Incarnation; The Atonement; 
Eschatology; The Work of the Holy Spirit; The Christian; 
Christianity and Missions; The Scriptures; and Christianity Abso- 
lute. 

THe TENNESSEE EvancrList—A Srrizs or TEN Szrmons, 
By Ashley S. Johnson. Published by Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati. 1886. pp. 200. Price, $1.00. With portrait of 
Author. 


The subjects of the sermons are: The Bible its own interpre- 
ter; The revelation of God; The Fall and Restoration; The Re- 
generation; The word of Reconciliation; The New Birth; Con- 
version; The Likeness and Image of God; Disobedience; God is, 
and our relation to Him. 


The book is presented in good style, and its contents are val- 
uable, the subjects being of vital importance, and are treated can- 
didly and logically. 

Wuat Dogs History Teaco? By John Stuart Blackie. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1886. pp. 123. 
Price $1.25. 

Prof. Blackie has made a reputation for pleasing and profita- 
ble writing. The present volume contains two Lectures delivered 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburg, in 1885, the sub- 
jects being, “The State” and “The Church.” It is a readable 
book, but the price is too high. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Lotteries: Injurious and illegal, no matter how disguised 
or what the object, whether religious, charitable or otherwise. By 
Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D. Pottsville, Pa. 
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The author is correct in his positions, and we wish the pam- 
phlet was in the hands of every Christian. We wisk he were 
equally correct in his ecclesiastical titles of Rev. an D. D. 

Tue Sunpay-ScHoo. Work AND WORKERS, IN AND OUT OF 
sEssION. By P. H. Duncan, of Kentucky. Published by Guide 
Printing and Publishing Co., Covington, Ky. 

Send ten cents to the publishers and get a copy. It is worth 
ten times its price to Sunday-School Workers. 

OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE Op TesTaMENT StupeEnt, Edited by William R. Harper, 
and published by The American Publication Society of Hebrew, 
Morgan Park, Ill. Ten numbers to the year. Price $1.00. Not 
a number but contains something we would like to give our 
readers. 

Tue Discrete, published monthly by the Standard Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Edited by B. J. Radford and Jessie H. 
Brown. Price $2.00. It is a monthly magazine of Christian 
literature, embracing short and continued stories, biographies, 
essays on religious and general subjects, poems and sermons. 

Curistran THouGut, published by-monthly by Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, 73 Bible House, New York. Price $2.00; Clergymen 
can get it for $1.50. Edited by Charles F. Deems. It is pub- 
lished in the interest of the “American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy’, and is very philosophical. 

Tue Microcosm, published monthly by the Microcosm Pub- 
lishing Co., 28 Park Row. Price $2.00. Edited by A. Wilford 
Hall. Each number contains something worth reading. Its edi- 
tor has done more to attract attention to himself asa thinker and 
writer in his particular department, than any living man. 

THe QuartTeRLy Review or THE Metuopist Episcopan 
Cuurcn, Soutu, edited and published by J. W. Hinton, Macon, 
Ga. Price $2.50. It is filled with original articles from the best 
minds of the Southern Methodist Church. Its Editor and con- 
tributors sometimes attempt to define and defend Methodist doe- 
trines and practices, and then we are compelled kindly to correct 
them. 

THe Puurit Treasury, edited by J. Sanderson, and published 
monthly by E. B. Treat, 771 Broadway, New York. Price $2.50. 

This magazine is intended principally as a help to preachers 
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in suggesting thoughts for sermons and hints in regard to “‘pas- 
toral” work. It contains sermons, leading thoughts of sermons, 
biographies, prayer meeting services, helps in pastoral work, bib- 
lical criticism, selections, and editorials. 

Tue Brstz Invex, edited and published by James Beaty, at 
Toronto, Canada. Monthly. Price $1.00. 

The editor is the author of the recent work, Paying the Pas- 
tor, Unscriptural and Traditional, which shows great familiarity 
with the Scriptures, loyalty to God’s revealed Word as he under- 
stands it, original and independent thought. His magazine ex- 
hibits the same characteristics of head and heart. We always 
read his writings with interest. 

Tue EcciestasticaL OBSERVER, edited and published monthly 
by David King, 36 Alexandria Road, Birmingham, England. 
Price, $1.00. 

The editor, David King, is one of the oldest and ablest defend- 
ers of apostolic teaching and practice in England. He was a cc- 
temporary with Alexander Campbell. He accepted the proposition 
submitted by Thomas Campbell, “to speak when the Bible speaks; 
and to be silent when the Bible is silent”, and he has, as far as we 
know, never violated his agreement. Of course we differ with him 
sometimes in deciding what the Bible speaks, but that is all. 
When either of us is convinced that the Bible has not spoken, 
then we are silent. It would be a spiritual blessing to the breth- 
ren in America, if they would read the Observer, and to encourage 
them to do so, we will receive subscriptions for it. 

Tue Expositor, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., and 
reprinted by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, N. Y. 
Monthly. Price $2.50. 

This is an English Magazine devoted to biblical exegesis. It 
numbers among its contributors such men as B. F. Westcott, A. 
Harnack, Alexander Maclaren, Franz Delitzsch, J. W. Dawson 
and G. T. Stokes. 

Tue UNITARIAN Review anp Reticious Maaazine, edited 
by James De Normandie, and published monthly by the Unitarian 
Review Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston. Price $3.00. 

This is the representative periodical of the Unitarians in 
America. 

Tuer CuristiaN Companion, edited and published monthly by 
J. H. Smart and Mrs. S. E. Smart, Kansas City, Mo. Price 


$1.50. 
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This magazine is more especially intended for Christian 
women. It is devoted to literature, the home, missions, young 
folks and the Christian life. It fills well its place in the periodi- 
cal literature of the day, and deserves a liberal support. 


Tax REFORMED QUARTERLY Review, edited by Thomas A. 
Apple and John M. Titzel, and published quarterly by the Re- 
formed Church Publication Board, 907 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Price $3.00. 

This magazine was commenced in 1849, as the Mercersburg 
Review, and teaches the system of philosophy and theology taught 
in the Reformed Church, located for a time at Mercersburg, and 
afterwards at Lancaster, Pa. Its theology is based upon the Hei- 
delburg Catechism. It is ably edited, and is the recognized organ of 
its denomination. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CHRISTIAN STANDARD, edited by F’. Illing- 
worth, 24 Wilson Street, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia, and 
published monthly by the Australian Christian Watchman News- 
paper Co Price $1.25. 

This .5 a 28 page quarto magazine published in Australia in 
defence and advocacy of apostolic teaching and practice. The 
cause of Christ has largely been built up in that country by the 
labors of American preachers. From correspondence and inter- 
views with brethren of that country, we have learned to hold them 
in very high esteem for their works’ sake. This magazine gives 
evidence of their ability and earnestness in the cause of the Mas- 
ter. We would be glad for our brethren in America to read this 
magazine. We will furnish it on receipt of price. 

THE UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, edited by Thomas B. Thayer, 
and published quarterly by the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Bromfield street, Boston. Price $2.00 

Manford’s Magazine, edited and published monthly by Mrs. 
H. B. Manford, 243 South Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.50. 

These are the two leading publications of the Universalists in 
the United States. They both‘have an able corps of contributors. 

Mernopist Review, edited by Daniel Curry, and published 
bi-monthly by Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York. Price 
$2.00. 

This is the quarterly organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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It is now in its 68th year, which speaks well for its management, 
and for the liberality of the people it represents. 

Tue Cuurcu Review, edited by Henry Mason Baum, and 
ee quarterly by The Church Press Company, New York. 

rice $4.00. 

This magazine is the largest quarterly published in the world, 
each number containing 304 pages. It is now entering upon its 
47th volume. Jt is the acknowledged representative of the Epis- 
copal Church in America, being fully endorsed by all the Amer- 
ican Bishops. Of course each number is filled with able articles, 
discussing theological, historical, literary and scientific subjects. 

Tue CHRISTIAN PREACHER, edited and published monthly by 
C. M. Wilmeth, Dallas, Texas. Price $1.00. 

A neatly printed pamphlet of 32 pages, edited with ability. 
Our readers hove had the pleasure of reading articles from the pen 
of its Editor, and they are prepared to judge of the merits of a 
publication over which he presides. 

LIST OF OUR “WEEKLY” ENCHANGES. 

Watch Tower. Edited by I. L. Chesnutt, Washington, N.C. 
Price $1.00. 

Gospel Advocate, edited by D. Lipscomb and E. G. Sewell, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price $2.00. 

Christian Standard, edited by Isaac Errett, 180 Elm St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Price $2.00. 

American Christian Review, edited by John F. Rowe, Akron, 
Ohio, and G. W. Rice, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $2.00. 

Christian-Evangelist, edited by B. W. Johnson, 913 Pine St., 
St. Louis, and J. H. Garrison of Boston. Price $2.00. 

Christian Telescope, edited by Alex C. Smith, 55 South Broad 
St., Atlanta, Ga. Price $1.00. 

New England Evangelist, edited by Frank O. Ellis, 25 Wil- 
low St., Lynn Mass. 

Faithful Witness, edited by J. M. Shepherd, Topeka, Kansas. 
Price $1.00. 

Atlantic Missionary, edited by I. J. Spencer, Cuckoo, Va. 
Price $1.50 

Old Path Guide, edited by Frank G. Allen, of Milton, Ky., 
and C. P. Williamson of Covington, Ky. P.O. Box 346. Price 
$2.00. 

The Independent. Box 2787, New York. Price $3.00. 

The Christian Church News and Christian Herald, edited by 
E. B Ware, 1804 N. St., Sacramento, Cal., and D. T. Stanley, 
Monmouth, Oregon. Price $2.00. 

The Christian Messenger, edited by Thos. R. Burnett, Bon- 
ham, Tex. Price $2.00. 

WANTED. . 

I want copies of the January 1886 number of this magazine. 
I will pay fifty cents per copy. Direct to E. W. Herndon, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 
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WINE IN THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


We see frequently in religious papers, advertisements stating 
that the advertisers have “unfermented wine for Communion 
purposes” for sale. These notices indicate that there is a demand 
for such a preparation for this purpose; and this demand has 
been created by a belief that such a preparation is necessary for 
the proper observance of this commemorative institution. Sucka 
an idea is in opposition to the common beliefand practice. If the 
oli practice is wrong, it is necessary that we should know it 
so that we may put ourselves in harmony with Bible teaching; 
if the new theory is wrong, we should know it, so that we may 
intelligently oppose the innovation. 

While the literature of the subject is modern, it is voluminous. 
Much more has been written in favor of the new theory than 
in opposition to it, but the whole ground has been very thorough- 
ly gone over, both for and against, and we propose no new nor 
original investigation, but a condensed statement of the argu- 
ments that have been presented on both sides, so that our readers: 
may form their own conclusions, without being compelled to read 
several thousand pages, as we have done, preparatory ‘to writing: 
this article. 
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In favor of the new theory, we have read: The Divine Law 
as to Wines, by G. W. Samson; Bible Rule of Temperance, by 
George Duffield; Bible Wines, by William Patton; Communion 
Wine, by W. M. Thayer; Wines, Scriptural and Ecclesiastical, 
by Norman Kerr; and The Temperance Bible Commentary, by 
F. R. Lees and Dawson Burns. In defence of the common prac- 
tice, we have read: The article of Dunlop Moore on Bible Wine, 
in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia; and also his article on Sacra- 
mental Wine in the Presbyterian Review for January, 1882; the 
article on Wine, by W. L. Bevan, in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible; two articles by Edward H. Jewett on Communion Wine, in 
the American Church Review, for April and July, 1885; an article 
by Horace Bumstead on The Biblical Sanction for Wine, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, for January, 1881; and several short articles by 
S. C. Brace, John A. Broadus, Charles 8. Bobinson, H. Clay Trum- 
bull, A. F. Schauffler, and others. In reference to Dr. Samson’s 
book, we make this statement in the beginning: In the Nine- 
tenth Annual Report of the National Temperance Society, May 13, 
1884, page 64, it is stated that charges had been made against 
the truthfulness of sume of its publications, and that the Society 
referred the matter to a committee for investigation. “This com- 
mittee referred the book, ‘Divine Law as to Wines,’ to competent 
scholars, and they reported to the effect that a number of in- 
accuracies were found, and the entire stereotype plates and copy- 
right were transferred back to the author.” The New York 
Independent, probably the most scholarly weekly religious 
paper published in the world, says, in speaking of Dr. Samson's 
book: “It becomes absolutely necessary to warn his readers that 
he can not be trusted when he speaks of another author.” Of the 
book, as now supplemented, it declares: ‘That book was a mass 
of false quotations and irrelevant reasoning. His two supple- 
ments are of the same stuff. This last supplement is a marvel of 
stupidity and ignorance. Did not Dr. Sampson know that any- 
one could consult his authorities and see his outrageous misstate- 
ments about them? * * * We could go on through this 
supplement, as through the original book, and show these 
stupendous blunders and perversions on every page. Such a 
fertility of error we have never before seen; such an utter miscon- 
struction of every author quoted.” 
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Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, of the Sunday School Times, warns 
the reader not to accept anything in the book as true, which he 
cannot verify for himself. 

The New York Examiner notices the book in scathing style. 

The New Haven Palladium humorously mentions it as 
‘among recent works of fiction.” 

The Christian at Work styles it “an absurdity.” 

The Philadelphia Messenger, a respectable religious paper says: 

‘Dr. Samson’s book has all scholarship against it, as fair temper- 
ance men who have examined the subject are forced to admit.” 


Of the two articles by Edward H. Jewett, Bishop Seymour, 
of Illinois, says: ‘Il have seen and read your article on Communion 
Wine, and I beg to thank you for it. It is convincing and crush- 
ing.” Bishop Paddock of Massachusetts, says: “I cannot help 
thanking you heartily for the pleasure and profit I have had in 
reading your articles in the Church Review. When I saw the an- 
nouncement, I feared you were threshing well-beaten straw, but 
you have done a good and needed work. Few of us could have 
done it as you have, but a good many of us know a good thing 
when we see it. Your ability, scholarship, and good temper have 
laid the church under a debt of obligation to you.” Bishop Will- 
iams, of Connecticut, says: “I have read your admirable article 
on Communion Wine, with great pleasure and instruction. You 
have, it seems to me, settled the question beyond possibility of 
further argument. The labor of preparing two such articles must 
have been enormous, and there are not many among us capable of 
undertaking it. Iam sure you will receive, as you assuredly de- 
serve, the thanks of all persons who desire to learn the meaning 
and teaching of Holy Scripture fairly brought out from it, and 
not any kind of notion imported into it.” 

I have inserted these statements because some who are not 
classical scholars have been influenced by Dr. Samson’s book, and 
because it has been stated that the Episcopal church was favorable 
to the new theory. 


“And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it; and he gave to the disciples, ‘and said, Take, eat; this is 
my body. And he took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, 
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which is shed for many unto remission of sins. But I say unto 
you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when [ drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom.” 
Matt. 26: 26-29. “And as they were eating, he took bread, and 
when he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave to them: and they all drank of it. And he 
said unto them, This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many. Verily I say unto you, I will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new in the king- 
dom of God.” Mark 14: 22-25. “And he received a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he said, Take this, and divide it among 
yourselves: For I say unto you, I will not drink from henceforth of 
the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come. And 
he took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
gave to them, saying, This is my body which is given for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. And the cup in like manner after 
supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my blood, even 
that which is poured out for you.” Luke 22: 17-20. 

These three passages of Scripture give us the origin and in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper. From them we must learn what 


substances were used, and its purposes. It has generally been 
claimed, that on this occasion Jesus was celebrating the Passover. 
We think that this is a mistake, but this fact makes no difference 


in the decision of this question, it would merely change the argu- 
ment. Our reasons for discarding the common theory, simply 
stated, are: That the Passover was celebrated at a specified time, 
and that there is no authority or example of its being celebrated 
at any other time. When Jesus ate this supper, the time of the 
Passover supper had not come. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘With 
desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer: 
for [say unto you, I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.” Luke 22: 15. It will be noticed that Jesus 
does not say that he has eaten or will eat the Passover with the 
disciples, but that he had desired to do so, and now he does says, 
*‘T will not eat it.” He could not have used this language, had he 
then been eating the Passover supper. The Greek word that is 
here translated bread is artos, which means bread as ordinarily 
prepared for food, the ordinary bread of every-day use. The Greek 














~word for unleavened bread—Passover bread— is azumos. 
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If he 
had been eating the Passover there would have been no bread in 
the house but unleavened bread, and he would have used the word 
azumos. In the first verse of this chapter, it is said: “Now the 
feast of unleavened bread—azwmos—drew nigh.” When common 
bread is intended artos is used; when unleavened bread is meant 
azumos is used. We therefore conclude that this supper was an 
ordinary meal; that Jesus had intended to eat the Passover with 
his disciples when he directed them to get ready for it, but that the 
treachery of Judas precipitated his arrest, and he did not eat the 
Passover with his disciples. 

Those who contend for unfermented wine in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, base one argument upon the prohibition of the presence of 
leaven in the house at the time of the Passover, contending that 
fermented wine contained leaven, and, hence, forhidden. The 
Jews, nor the contemporary nations, did not regard fermentation 
as leaven. Leaven, with them, meant a particular change in the 
flour or meal, not a fermentation in fruit juices. The command was 
toeat unleavened bread, and a lamb cooked in a certain way; the 
command extended no further, drinking was not mentioned. Ac- 
cording to the Mishna, Jews will not touch or taste at the 
Passover fermented drinks into which grain has entered. 

Dr. Lees asserts (T’emperance Bible Commentary, by Lees and 
Burns, page 28): “The prohibition against the presence of fer- 
ment, and the use of all fermented articles, is very severe. 
* * * No plea that would exempt fermented liquors from the 
sweep of this prohibition can be sustained without ignorantly 
assuming a difference that does not exist, and ascribing the same 
ignorance to the law-giver of Israel." And on page 280, he says: 
“Obedience to the Mosaic law required the absence of all ferment- 
ed articles from the Passover feast. The law forbade seor—yeast, 
ferment, whatever could excite fermentation. * * * Fer- 
mented grape-juice must, therefore, by the necessity of the case, 
have been equally interdicted with fermented bread.” An exam- 
ination of the passages in the Bible in connection with this sub- 
ject, will decide this question. In these passages, sixteen in all, 
two Hebrew words are used, chemetz and seor; chemetz eleven times 
and seor five times. (Chemetz in Ex. 12:15; 18:3, 7; 23:18; 
84:25; Lev. 2:11; 6:17; 7:18; 28:17; Deut. 16:3; and 
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Amos 4:5. Seor in Ex. 12:15, 19; 18:7; Lev. 2:11; and Deut. 
16:4.) If our readers willturn to these passages they will see, 
that in every instance, as the context will show, the reference is 
to bread, and to nothing else. Dr. Lees would have given some 
weight to his last assertion, had he quoted a single passage where 
either of these words referred to fermented liquor. He did not do 
it, because he could not, for there is no such passage. 

Prof. Moses Stewart argued thus: ‘As the word eating is in 
cases without number employed to include a partaking of all re- 
freshments at a meal, that is, of the drinks as well as the food, the 
Rabbins, it would seem, interpreted the command just cited as ex- 
tending to the wine as well as to the bread of the Passover.” Dr. 
Jewett answers: “‘To eat bread’ at an ordinary meal might, of 
course, imply a partaking of such food, both solid and liquid, as 
was provided on such occasions, as in Gen. 43:25. When the act 
of ‘eating,’ however, is described, the thing eaten is mentioned, as 
in Gen. 2:16; Ex. 12:4; Judges 14:9. Or if liquids in any form 
are partaken of, the fact is also stated, as in Ruth 3:3; Job 1:4, 18, 
18; Isa. 22:13. The Passover solemnity, strictly speaking, how- 
ever, was not a social meal, but a religious ordinance of strict 
obligation, with ritual ceremonies minutely prescribed. All the 
substances specified were such as could be partaken of only by 
eating; a lamb, bitter herbs, and unleavened cakes. Had the 
drinking or non-drinking of wine been in any way contemplated, 
it is very strange, to say the least, that it is in no way alluded to.” 
Professor Stewart himself says: “I am disposed to believe that 
the original precept of Moses had reference only to the bread of 
the Passover, and not to any drink that might be used. In fact, . 
not one word is said about any drink on that occasion when it was 
first instituted.” 

Did the Jews and their cotemporaries understand fermentation 
and leaven as identical? We unhesitatingly say that they did not. 
Our reasons are: The knowledge of their identity, if they are 
identical, which the investigations of Pasteur seem to dispute, is of 
comparatively recent date. The Hebrew words describing the 
two processes have very different significations. We quote from 
Dr. Jewett: “As evidence on this point, we may call attention to 
the root-meaning of the words used, all being based, in accordance 
with the genius of Semitic tongues, upon phenomenal or sensible 
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peculiarities, ¢. 2., chametz etymologically means ‘to be acid,’ hence 
acidity, something pungent to the taste, sowrness. From this root- 
meaning comes also the word chometz, vinegar, that which has 
become sour. Sevr, in like manner, is derived from an obsolete 
root, which Gesenius regards as identical in origin with our own 
word sour. 

The fermentation of wine, however, phenomenally considered, 
occupied in the Semitic mind a somewhat different plane. Both 
the leading words Yayin and Chemer arederived from the boiling, 
bubbling appearance of the grape-juice while undergoing fermen- 
tation—the immediate result of which was not seor. Chemically 
considered, the leavening of bread and the fermentation of wine 
may be identical; but it would be antedating scientific investiga- 
tions and discoveries to ascribe to a Jew in the time of Moses or 
of David, a knowledge that both processes came from ‘rotting 
albumen’! The probabilities as suggested by these etymological 
considerations are, that the ordinary leavened bread of the 
Hebrews, like that of the Germans at the present time, was sour. 
But their wine was not. The wines of Judea, like those of all warm 
countries, were sweet and palatable, ‘making glad the heart of 
man.’ Before such winecould become seor—soured or ‘sick wine,’ 
chometz—it must pass through another fermentation, the acetous, 
whereby a further chemical change is effected.” 

It will be borne in mind that the command establishing the 
Passover celebration contains no allusion to wine, but that it was 
enjoined by the. Talmud, based upon the permission given in 
Deut. 14:26, “And thou shalt bestow the money for whatsoever 
thy soul desireth, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine ( Yayin), or 
for strong drink, or for whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee.” Dr. 
Lightfoot says: ‘The eating of unleavened bread at this time was 
enjoined by specia! and express command; but the drinking of 
wine they added on the general principle that a man should cheer 
up his wife and children, and cause them to rejoice at that festival. 
And with what do they cheer them up? With wine. And so 
strenuous are they in this matter that the poorest man was re- 
quired to drink on the Passover evening four cups of wine, even 
though he lived on charity. Nay, moreover, if be had no other 
resources for obtaining so much wine, he must sell or pawn his 
tunic, or hire himself out, and thus make sure of the four cups.” 
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In the Jerusalem Talmud it is directed that red wine be used at 
the Passover. 

Miller in his Organic Chemistry, says: “The color of the 
wine is dependent on the mode in which the fermentation is 
effected. Red grapes may be made to yield white wine if the 
husks of the grapes be removed before fermentation begins. But 
if theskins be left in the fermenting mass, the alcohol, as it is 
formed, dissolves the coloring matter, produeing the different 
shades of red wine.” 

If Jesus was eating the Passover with his disciples, he was 
doing it in accordance with the custom of that age. There was, 
evidently, something on the table besides the unleavened bread 
and the lamb, they had something to‘drink, for he took the cup, 
blessed it, gave it to his disciples, and told them todrink. If it 
were an ordinary meal, they were drinking something. What was 
it? Jesus speaks of it as “the fruit of the vine.” Does this ex- 
pression mean anything particularly, or is it a general expression ? 
The Passover was in April, and the grape harvest was in Septem- 
ber, so we see that siz months intervened between the grape 
season and the Passover, so Jesus could not have squeezed the 
juice out of fresh grapes on this occasion. Dr. Samson, speaking 
of this expression of Jesus, “the fruit of the vine,” says: “The 
natural meaning, of course, is, that it is the fresh product of the 
grape.” The natural meaning, of course, is, that it is the grape. 
He further says: “Finally it is demonstrated by the Passover- 
custom of all subsequent purer ages of Jewish history, and by the 
universal modern Jewish usage in our country.” The reader will 
please notice, that Dr. Samson says, that the meaning of the ex- 
pression used by Jesus is the fresh product of the grape— 
unfermented juice—and that the use of this unfermented juice in 
the celebration of the Passover, is the universal modern Jewish 
usage in our country. Before we present the facts in reference to 
that statement, we wish to call attention to another statement, 
that has been made so often that it is regarded as true. 

We have frequently seen the statement, but the latest use 
that we have seen made of it, was in the Christian Standard, of 
Cincinnati, by the gentleman who is preparing the comments of 
the Sunday School Lessons for that paper. He says: ‘What 
kind of wine did Jesus make? Dr. S. M. Isaacs, the eminent 
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Jewish Rabbi, of New York, says: ‘In the Holy Land, they do 
not commonly use fermented wines. The best wines are preserved 
sweet aud unfermented. The Jews do not in their feasts for 
sacred purposes, including the marriage feast, ever use any 
kind of fermented drinks. For this they employ the fruit of the 
vine—that is fresh grapes—unfermented, as a symbol of bene- 
diction. Fermentation is to them always a symbol of corruption, 
decay and rottenness.’’’ Dr. William Patton in his book, Bible 
Wines, makes the same quotation. 

Dr. S. M. Isaacs, now dead, was the founder and editor of the 
Jewish Messenger, which is now edited by his son, Dr. A. 5. 
Isaacs. A reward was offered soon after this statement was first 
published, for proof that Dr. S. M. Isaacs ever made such a 
statement, and the proof has never been presented! His writings 
have been searched dilligently, but not a sentence containing such 
an idea has been found. Dr. A. 8. Isaacs, the son, says, that he 
considers the story a myth--that he did not believe that his 
father ever said it. Dr. Samson gives a letter from Judge P. J. 
Joachimsen, of New York, as follows: “In answer to your favor 
of yesterday’s date, I repeat that the great majority of conforming 
Jews in this city use wine made from raisins at the Passoyer 
Feast. Of course the raisins are fresh.” We place by the side 
of this a statement from Rabbi Herman Adler, of London, as the 
one will explain the other. Rabbi Adler says: “During the 
Passover festival the use of fermented and unfermented wine is 
equally lawful, whether prepared from the grape or from raisins; 
but the greatest possible care must be used that there be no 
admixture of any juice or other substance prepared from corn or 
grain, whether beer or spirits.” Judge Joachimsen says most of 
the Jews in New York City use wine made out of fresh raisins, 
and Rabbi Adler says, that the Jews use either fermented or un- 
fermented wine, and in order to have it pure, free from an 
admixture of any other substance except grape-juice they make 
the wine themselves from either raisins or grapes. They do not 
seek to avoid the fermentation, but the admixture of foreign sub- 
stances. 

Let us come now to an examination of Dr. Samson’s assertion 
of the “universal modern Jewish usage.’ Rabbi Sonneschien, of 
St. Louis, the most learned Rabbi of the West, says: “The word 
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Yayin signifies nothing else but fermented wine. The unfer- 
mented juice of the grape is called in Hebrew thirosh. All the 
Talmudic writers, from the oldest Mishnaic text down to the 
latest Caswist, agree, that the consecrating benediction of the 
filled wine-cup at the Supper of the Passover eve (the origin 
of your Lord’s Supper) the words, the creator of the fruit of the 
vine, means nothing else but the Yayin, the fermented juice.” 
Mr.8. C. Brace, of Philadelphia, in an article published in the 
Record, says: “Scholars have again and again stated that this 
expression (The fruit of the vine), as found in the account of the 
Last Supper, was in all probability derived from the liturgical 
phraseology appointed for benediction; but, perhaps, few are aware 
that this form of expression, as employed in the Jewish ritual, is 
not used in benediction over grapes, and would not be used over 
the fresh juice of the grape, but is set apart as the language to be 
used over wine. This language, therefore, which has been so 
often and so confidently cited as indicating the use of grape-juice 
as distinguished from regular wine, affords evidence in precisely 
the contrary direction, if we accept historical guidance from the 
Jewish usages and literature, which guidance no untrammeled 
scholar will reject on this subject. The Talmud teaches that a 
special form of benediction was appointed in the case of wine, be- 
cause of the value of wine and the sacred uses of it in religious 
observances. This form contains the words: ‘Fruit of the vine.’ 
The writer is indebted for information on this subject to the 
learned and highly respected Rev. S. Morais, of this city, and to 
Mr. Wolff Willner, of the Senior Class in Yale College, who is at 
home in the Talmudic literature.” It seems to us that such 
testimony as this should convince anyone that Dr. Samson is a 
special pleader, and not even an honest one. 

Dr. Franz Delitzsch, whose name is authority with Hebrew 
scholars, has frequently given his testimony on this subject—his 
latest utterance is in The Expositor, a London publication, of 
January, 1886. “That the Holy Scripture of the Old and New 
Testament condemns the immoderate use of wine we need not say. 
To the officiating priests wine, or other strong drink, is prohibited 
under pain of death; as likewise of the presbyters and deacons of 
the Church it was required first of all that they should be no 
wine-bibbers. For the rest, however, only the Nazarite, who had 
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taken a vow of abstinence for a limited time or for the duration of 
his life, entirely abstained from the use of wine, and that nomadic 
tribelet, too, of the Rechabites, whose inexorably firm adherence 
to the custom handed down from their fathers, Jeremiah holds 
forth as a pattern to his own countrymen; there were also in the 
Roman Christian Church, Jewish Christians who on principle 
renounced the use of flesh and wine, perhaps because the time was 
not meet for indulgence in such enjoyments, even as after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem many said: ‘Shall we eat flesh and drink 
wine now, when the altar is destroyed on which flesh was wont to 
be offered and wine to be poured forth to God?’ There are, there- 
fore, under given circumstances, relatively legitimate grounds for 
abstaining from wine. That is the standpoint which should be 
taken by the Anglo-American advocates of the temperange move- 
ment, without seeking to wrest from Scripture a testimony that 
the use of fermented wine is forbidden under any circumstances. 
How often have I been asked by those on this side whether the 
wine of the four cups of the Jewish Paschal meal was fermented! 

The Jewish Passover wine, however, is really FERMENTED, and 
only as a substitute in case of need is unfermented wine permitted. 
Thus it was FERMENTED wine, too, which Jesus handed to the dis- 
ciples at His parting meal, concluding with the mysterious words: 
‘Verily, I say unto you, [ will drink no more of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God’.” 

It seems to us that such testimony as these two statements 
from two such distinguished authorities, should be sufficient to 
satisfy any candid enquirer; but we can and will add others. 

Dr. Dunlop Moore made inquiries of leading Hebrew scholars, 
and published their replies in the Presbyterian Review, of January, 
1882, in an article on Sacramental Wine. 

Dr. Franz Delitzsch wrote to him in 1882, as follows: “The 
wine of the Passover has at all times been fermented wine, which, 
according to the prevalent custom, was mixed with water.” 

Prof. C. W. Palotta, of Vienna, an Israelite by birth, writes: 
“To my knowledge the question of the lawfulness of fermented 
wine at Easter has never been started by any Jewish doctor. No 
strict Jew drinks any other than wine (pesach) at the Passover; 
but this simply means that the wine has been manufactured under 
Jewish supervision from the bruising of the grapes, so as to keep 
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it free from all impurities, and especially from leayen. Thus they 
also buy sugar, coffee, and many other things under the same 
rabbinical guarantee. But among the many thousands of bottles 
of Passover wine sold at Vienna every year, there has never been 
one of unfermented juice.” 


Dr. D. Edward, of Breslau, a Jewish missionary of the Free 
Church of Scotland, who had labored in Moldavia, Galicia, and 
Silesia, writes: “In all my intercourse and negotiations with Jews 
for nearly forty years, and in all my acquaintances with their 
literature, I have never met an allusion to any such practice as the 
use of unfermented wine at their feasts, or in the temple libations. 
The one rule they insist upon since the captivity, is that the Jews 
beware of nesekh, wine prepared by Christians. Their wine must 
be gathered and prepared by Jews, and have a certificate as 
being ceremonially clean.” 

The Rabbis of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau, 
who are the most learned Jews of Germany, write: ‘Unferment- 
ed wine (must) is not regarded as wine, and would not suffice for 
the fulfillment of the duty to drink wine on the Passover eve.” 


Dr. J. H. Bruehl, superintendent of the Jewish Operative 
Institution, London, a convert from Judaism, and who has been a 
missionary among the Jews in Bagdad, Jerusalem, Lemberg, and 
Vienna, writes: “So far as can be seen from the Talmud, 
the Jews of our Savior’s time had no hesitation whatever about 
fermented wine at the Passover. Not vinous, but farinaceous 
fermentation was prohibited. [do not know of any unfermented 
real wine. In countries which do not produce wine, the stricter 
Jews, especially those of the poor classes, use, both for the Sab- 
bath and the Passover, raisin wine. They are perfectly indifferent 
about fermentation. They make raisin wine because it is cheaper, 
because any quantity, however small, can be made for immediate 


use, and chiefly because they can be thereby assured that their 
wine has not been defiled by the touch of a Gentile.” 


Dr. Isaac M. Wise, editor of The American Israelite and 
Deborah, of Cincinnati, writes: “All Jews atall times have used 
at the Passover not only wine and cider, but also vinegar made of 
wine or of fruit. In all Jewish ceremonies as marriages, circum- 
cisions, the beginning and close of the Sabbath, the feast of Pass- 
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oves, wine—fermented wine, not must—has been and is still in 
use.” 

Dr. G. Gottheil, at the time of writing was Rabbi of Em- 
manuel Temple, New York, the largest synagogue in America, 
states: “It isproper to use fermented wine at the Passover. The 
law treats invariably of wine in the ordinary sense of the word; 
and that it is supposed to possess the intoxicating property is clear 
from the precept that the celebrants of the Passover are forbidden 
to drink of the wine between the prescribed cups at certain 
portions of the ritual, lest their minds should get clouded, and 
thereby unfit to perform the ceremonies and recite the prayers 
with proper devotion. Paschal wine is fermented grape-juice 
which has been carefully kept from contact with leaven.” 

“We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents in Syria, 
having been repeatedly requested to make.a distinct statement on 
the subject, hereby declare that during the whole time of our 
residence and traveling in Syria and the Holy Land, we have never 
seen or heard of an unfermented wine; nor have we found among 
Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans, any tradition of such a wine 
having ever existed in the country. Rev. W. M. Thomson, D. D.; 
Rev. 8. H. Calhoun; C. V. A. Van Dyke, D. D.; Rev. James 
Robertson; Rev. H. H. Jessup; Rev. John Wortabet, M. D.; 
James Black, Esq.; Michael Meshaka, doctor; Rev. John Craw- 
ford; R. W. Brigstocke, M. D., F. R. C.S.; Rev. Wm. Wright, B. A. 
May, 1875.” 

Dr. Samson, (page 256), says of this statement: “First, it was 
a prejudged and formulated statement, prepared in Scotland by 
interested parties, and sent to Syria for ex parte testimony.” To 
this, one of the signers, Rev. W. Wright, replies: “I deeply re- 
gret to observe that so good a cause should be advocated by the 
ignoble use of misrepresentation. It is not a fact that the paper 
which I submitted to the General Assembly was ‘prepared in 
Scotland by interested parties, and sent to Syria for ex parte 
testimony.’ The paper was prepared by me, and submitted to the. 
men most competent in the whole world to speak on the 
subject. The document was not the result of any suggestion from 
home. London, September 6, 1880.” 

Our next step will be to enquire whether we can determine 
from the language of the Old Testament what the writers meant 
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when they used the words Yayin and Tiresh. Those who advocate 
the unfermented wine theory, claim, that Yayin is a generic word. 
We will examine this. Dr. Samson says: “Again, the Hebrew 
word Yayin is without question generic, rather than special, in- 
eluding many species of wines that have more or less of the 
intoxicating quality; and yet Yayin is not, like the Greek oinos, 
the ultimate genus; for the Greek translators of the Hebrew 
Scriptures not only employed oinosto represent the Hebrew Yayin, 
but also to represent the Hebrew tirosh, which is not included in 
the class Yayin.”” And, yet, further along in his book, with 
seeming forgetfulness, he says: “The vital practical questions 
connected with the present discussion are these: First, as a 
generic word, does Yayin include unfermented and unintoxicating 
beverages made from the juice of the grape? * * * That the 
generic term included all classes of wines, fermented and unfer- 
mented, is indicated by the following considerations. Its 
association, like ¢évosh, with corn, oil, and other natural products, 
implies that the natural as well as the artificial juice of the grape 
is referred to by yayin. Again, the allusion to the gathering of 
‘wine’ (Isa. 16:10) forbids any other interpretation of the word 
yayin than this; that it includes the fresh grape juice.’’ William 
M. Thayer in his pamphlet Communion Wine, takes the same 
position; and also William Patton in his work on Bible Wines, so 
also Norman Kerr. in his work on Wines. In fact, if we take 
away this assumption, most of their arguments would fall to 
the ground. If yayin means only fermented grape juice, then 
they are compelled to admit that their theory is not sustained by 
the Bible. 


“And Noah begau to be an husbandman, and planted a vine- 


yard: and he drank of the wine (yayin), and was drunken ;and he 


was uncovered within his tent.” Gen. 9:21. “And it eame to 
pass in the morning, when the wine (yayin) was gone out of 
Nabal, that his wife told him these things.” 1 Sam. 25:87. 
“Like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine, (yayin).” 
Psalm 78:65. ‘Wine (yayin) is a mocker.” Proy. 20:1. “And 
the fourth part of an hin of wine (yayin) for a drink offering.” 
Ex. 29:40. ‘And for the drink offering thou shalt offer the 
third part of an hin of wine (yayin), of a sweet savour unto the 
Lord.” Num. 15:7. 
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In these passages yayin is used to describe the thing that 
produced intoxication, and also that which was offered as a drink- 
offering to God. If yayin, therefore, does not mean both 
fermented and unfermented juice of the grape, then fermented 
grape-juice was used in worship, and we may infer, unless there 
be positive proof to the contrary, that Jesus used it at his Supper. 
We give now a lengthy quotation from the article on Bible 
Wine, by Dunlop Moore, in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 

“There are in the Old Testament distinct terms for grape- 
juice in all states into which it can pass. Among the Hebrews 
the juice of the grape was expressed by treading with the feet. 
Hence the word ‘asis which means literally trodden, is used to 
denote must, or the newly expressed juice of the grape. A more 
common term for must is tirosh. For grape-juice when it has 
undergone the vinous fermentation, the proper word is yayin. 
The acetous fermentation converts it into chometz, or vinegar. So 
in Latin, vinwm (wine) stands intermediate between mustum (must) 
and acetum (vinegar). In Greek we have the same gradation, 
gleukos (must), oinos (wine), and oxos (vinegar). But long be- 
fore it was matured, so as to be proper yayin, it could intoxicate: 
hence we find an inebriating power ascribed to ’asis (Isa. 49:26) 
and to tirosh (Hos. 4:11) and to Gleukos (Acts 2:13). Daghan 
(corn) is regularly joined with tirosh (must), e. g., Gen. 27:28; 
while lechem (bread) is found in conjunction with yayin (e. g., 
Gen. 14:18), and not with tirosh. But corn is not eaten in its 
crude state: it must be prepared in order to be fit for food. So 
tirosh needs to mature into yayin to be aproper drink. In all 
wine-producing countries this is acknowledged. Our Lord (Luke 
5:39) attests the universal preference for old wine to new. But 
intemperate Jews of old would not wait till the juice of the grape 
had fully matured. They could get drunk on it a few days after 
it had been expressed. So Dr. J. H. Shedd relates of the drunken 
Armenians and Nestorians of the present day: ‘The drinking is 
usually done up between the vintage and spring. The wine is ex- 
hausted at Easter. Till then drunkenness is too common to excite 
remark.’ (Missions and Science, p. 433). If tirosh were, as a 
few modern writers contend, ‘the fruit of the vineyard,’ it would 
not be ‘found in the cluster’ (Isa. 65: 8), but would be the cluster. 
That it is a fluid is clear from Joel 2:24. Tirosh is described as 
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trodden (Mich. 6:15); but ’asis, which all allow to be must, is 
literally that which is trodden. There is, then, no reason for 
altering the meaning with which tirosh has come down to us. 
Yayin, when it first oceurs (Gen. 9: 21), appears as the fermented 
juice of the grape; and in no place in the Old Testament are we 
required to give it another meaning. Like oil (shemen), it is said 
to be gathered (Jer. 40: 10), by a prolepsis; just as bread is rep- 
resented as ‘brought forth out of the earth.’ (Psalm 104:14). So 
iron is ‘taken out of the earth’ (Job 28:2). Examples of this 
figure are frequent. Corresponding to the association of yayin 
with bread, and of tirosh with corn, is the fact, that, where yayin 
and tirosh are in juxtaposition, tirosh is the natural product, yayin 
the liquor proper for drinking. Thus, in Gen. 27:25, Isaac drinks 
yayin, but prays (ver. 28) that God may give Jacob tirosh along 
with corn.” 

From his article on Sacramental Wine in the Presbyterian 
Review for January, 1882, we make the following extract: ‘ Yayin 
is in the Old Testament the ordinary and proper word for wine, 
as oinos is in the New Testament. We find oinos defined by both 
Passow and by Liddell and Scott to be the fermented juice of the 
grape. This, too, isthe proper meaning of yayin in Hebrew. The 
first use of yayin in the Bible lets us see that it denotes the fer- 
mented juice of the grape (Gen. 9:20, 21); and this meaning can 
be retained in the one hundred and forty-one instances of its oc- 
currence in the Old Testament, if only we allow a reasonable pro- 
leptic or metonymical use of the word. It is a sound principle for 
lexicographers and commentators to hold fast that the meanings 
of aterm are not to be multiplied without necessity; and there is 
no necessity for assigning to yayin any other sense than that 
which it bears where we first met with it in Scripture. If yayin 
does not mean wine in the strict sense of the term, then the 
Hebrew language would present the strange anomaly of having 
two specific words tirosh and ‘asis to designate ‘must,’ and one, 
chomets, to designate vinegar, while it would have no specific term 
to denote the drink which stands between them, which has been 
in more common use than either of the others, and which has dis- 
tinctive properties peculiarly fitted to attract attention! Yayin 
is in Jer. 40:10, spoken of as gathered. But so is shemen, oil. 
Shall we, therefore, conclude that shemen denotes olive fruit and 
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not oil? * * * If we found vapor seriously set down as a dis- 
tinct meaning of water, we should smile at the incapacity of the 
writer. But he might argue from Gen. 1:7, that this meaning is 
justified by Seripture. What is ‘the water above the fermament’ 
but vapor? Here we have genuine Bible water. Vapor is ‘un- 
condensed water,’ the fitting accompaniment of ‘unfermented 
wine.’ But if it be replied that ‘the water above the fermament’ 
is called water bya metonymy or aprolepsis, we will take the 
liberty of extending the use of these figures of speech to wine as 
well as to water. God said to man (Gen. 3:19): ‘Dust thou art.’ 
What is to hinder our assigning, on the authority of this place, 
dust as a distinct meaning to the term man? Nothing but the 
assumption of a figure which will enable us to vindicate to yayin 
everywhere the single meaning of the fermented juice of the grape. 
We read in our English Bible that Abraham commanded Eliezer 
‘to take a wife’ unto his son (Gen. 24:4). He brought home a 
virgin (verse 48) in the execution of this commission. We ask: 
Was Eliezer instructed to choese a married woman, a wife, to be 
the spouse of Isaac? And is virgin synonymous with wife? If it 
is said that in the charge of Abraham there is a prolepsis, and that 
his servant was directed to take for Isaac one who should bea 
wife to him, then all is plain. But this rule of interpretation we 
can with equal justice apply to the term yayin. If we should 
deal with the word for bread as the word for wine has_ been treat- 
ed, we might exhibit on Old Testament authority the following 
distinct meanings of lechem. 1. Grain in the ear. 2. Grain 
cleaned from the chaff. 3. Commonflour. 4. Fine flour. 5. Food 
made into loaves. We could suggest yet another meaning of 
bread. A man would be deemed ‘witty’ who, on the ground of 
2-Kings, 4:40, should give asa distinct meaning of the term 
death, ‘An article which the Hebrews cooked in a pot,’ but he 
would be simply carrying out the lexical principles of Dr. Lees 
and others. Iron, again, might be defined unsmelted ore, for in 
Job 28:2, iron is said to be ‘taken out of the earth.’ If the ex- 
planation be proposed, that what is wrought into iron is taken 
out of the earth, we can only recommend the application of the 
same rule of interpretation in defining the words yayin and tirosh.” 
If tirosh never meant fermented grape-juice, as all admit, and 
yayin most generally did mean fermented grape-juice, as all admit, 
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why did the inspired writers use yayin in describing what should 
be offered to the Lord, if they intended to teach that wnfermented 
grape-juice should be used? Our farmers speak of all the animals 
they have on their farms as stock, which is a general term. 
Sheep, horses, mules and hogs are definite. Now, if we were to 
wish to purchase a number of horses, we would not write to a 
farmer asking him if he could sell us ten head of stock, but we 
would ask him if he could sell us ten horses. So, if yayin was 
the Hebrew general term for the products of the vineyard, and 
tirosh was a definite term for the fresh expressed juice of the 
grape, then if we wished to purchase a barrel of fresh expressed 
grape-juice, we would not ask a Hebrew farmer if he could sell us 
a barrel of yayin, but we would ask him if he could sell us a 
barrel of tirosh. 

Tirosh is never used in the Mosaic law of the Divinely pre- 
scribed “drink-offerings.” Yayin is the only word used. If the 
Jews used fermented grape-juice in their worship, and drank it as 
a common beverage, then the presumption is, that Jesus used it at 
this supper and miraculously made it at the marriage feast at Cana. 
The burden of proof is with those who deny it. 

Prof. Moses Stuart, a scholar of considerable reputation, wrote 
an article for the Bibliotheca Sacra of 18438, in which he espoused 
the two-wine theory. That article has been a strong weapon in 
the hands of his followers, and we will therefore examine it. On 
page 514, he writes: ‘The custom of drinking common wine at 
the Sacramental ordinance (which was certainly a very early one, 
for it must have been practiced by the Church at Corinth, as ap- 
pears from the passage under examination, 1 Cor. 11:21) was 
adopted independently of Jewish scruples. The fact that the early 
churches made use of common wine stands unquestioned and un- 
questionable.” On page 507 he defines “common wine.” “Wine 
is not properly wine in the usual and strict sense of the word 
until it has been fermented.” On page 513, he says that red wine 
had the preference, but the color was regarded as a thing of little 
consequence, and adds: “Not so, however, in regard to the ming- 
Ying of wine with water. The fact that this custom was universal, 
shows, it must be conceded, that the churches in general regarded 
it as probable that the Saviour had employed fermented wine.” 

Prof. Stuart had reached the conclusion that fermented 
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grape-juice was not used by the Jews in their feasts and offerings, 
but he was candid enough to admit that the Christians in the time 
of the apostles did use it in the Lord’s Supper, therefore they did 
it in disregard of Jewish scruples. If these early Christians used 
fermented grape-juice, is it not more reasonable to infer that it 
was not in disregard to Jewish scruples, than that it was, and 
more reasonable to suppose that Prof. Stuart had reached a false 
conclusion, than that these early Christians trampled under foot 
the Mosaic teaching, Jewish prejudices and the example of Jesus, 
especially as the Christians at Corinth were enjoined to be careful 
to give no offence to the Jews? ‘Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the 
church of God.” 1 Cor. 10:31, 32. If fermented grape-juice was 
proh#bited to the Jews, why did the early Christians “regard it as 
probable that the Saviour had employed fermented wine?” It 
seems to us that Prof. Stuart should have answered this question 
before he decided that our Savior did not use it. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, one of the earliest writers, and a 
strong “temperance”’ writer, says: 

“T, therefore, admire those who have adopted an austere life, 
and who are fond of water, the medicine of temperance, and flee 
as far as possible from wine, shunning it as they would the danger 
of fire.” After this, he goes on to say: ‘But towards evening, 
about supper time, wine may be used, when we are no longer en- 
gaged in more serious readings. Then also the air becomes colder 
than it is during the day; so that the failing natural warmth re- 
quires to be nourished by the introduction of heat. But even 
then it must be only a little wine that is to be used; for we must 
not go to intemperate potations. Those who are already advanced 
in life may partake more hilariously of the bowl to warm by the 
harmless medicine of the vine the chill of age.” 

Does any one believe, after reading this extract, that Clement 
was speaking of an unintoxicating grape-juice? ‘ But we give an- 
other extract: 

“In what manner do you think the Lord drank when He 
became man for our sake? As.shamelessly as we? Was it not 
with decorum and propriety? Was it not deliberately? For, 
rest assured, He Himself also partook of wine, for He, too, was 
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man. And he blessed the wine, saying, ‘Take, drink: this is my 
blood’—the blood of the vine. And that he who drinks ought to 
observe moderation, He clearly showed by what he taught at 
feasts; for he did not teach affected by wine. And that it was 
wine which was the thing blessed He showed again, when he 
said to His disciples: ‘I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, till 
I drink it with you in the kingdom of my Father.’ But that it 
was wine which was drunk by the Lord, He tells us again, when 
he spake concerning Himself, reproaching the Jews for their hard- 
ness of heart: ‘For the Son of man’, He says, ‘came, and they say, 
Behold a glutton and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans.’ Let 
this be held fast by us against those that are called Encratites.” 
The Encratites were those who taught and practiced abstinence 
from flesh, wine and marriage. Can anyone doubt that Clement be- 
lieved that Jesus used fermented grape-juice in the institution of 
His Supper, or that he made it at the marriage feast in Cana? 


TERTULLIAN, describing the Agape held by the early Chris- 
tians in connection with the Lord’s Supper, says: ‘They drank 
as much as was useful for modest men,” and that when the feast 
was over, ‘Each one is summoned to come forward and to sing to 
God as he is able from the Scriptures, or from his own mind. 
Hence proof is sfforded how he has been drinking.” Could such 
language have been used, had they been drinking an unintoxi- 
cating liquor? The idea is absurd. 


Cyprian speaks of Christians who drank water if the supper 
was celebrated in the morning, for fear that if they drank wine 
the odor would betray them to their persecutors; but they used 
wine if the supper was in the evening, for then the odor would 
not betray them. This practice of drinking water in the supper 
he condemns. He argues, that Noah “drank not water, but wine, 
and thus expressed the figure of the Lord’s passion.” Can any 
one suppose that Noah drank unintoxicating liquor? 


Jerome says: ‘Whatever inebriates and upsets the mind, 
flee in like manner as wine. Nor do I say this, as if a creature of 
God may be condemned by us; since both our Lord was called a 
drinker of wine, and Timothy was allowed to imbibe wine moder- 
ately when suffering in the stomach; but we require that drinking 
should be regulated according to age, health, and the physical 
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constitution.” No one can deny that Jerome was speaking of an 
intoxicating wine. 

Curysostom, commenting on 1 Tim. 5:28, says: “But this 
place is also useful against the heretics who blame the creature of 
God. For if it belonged to prohibited things, Paul would not 
have permitted it, would not have said to use wine. But not only 
against heretics, but also against the more simple of our brethren 
this place is useful) who when they see some behave improperly 
through drunkenness, instead of blaming them, revile the fruit 
given by God, saying, let there be no wine. Letus say to them, 
let there be no drunkenness; for wine is a work of God, but 
drunkenness is the work of the devil. Wine does not make 
drunkenness, but excess makes drunkenness. Do not traduce the 
creature of God, but complain of the madness of thy fellow- 
servant. Not use, but immoderation makes drunkenness,—drunk- 
enness the root of all evils.” Chrysostom evidently understood by 
oinos—wine—a liquor that would intoxicate. 

In the Greek of the New Testament we find only two words 
to represent the liquid product of the grape, oinos and gleukos. 
Oinos is used frequently, and compounded with other words it is 
found several times. Paroinos is used twice, 1 Tim. 3:8, ‘not 
given to wine, no striker,” and Titus 1:7, “Not soon angry, not 
given to wine.” The inference from these two passages is, that the 
oinos was intoxicating—the injunction could not have been: “Not 
given to unintoxicating wine.” Oinopotees is also used twice, Matt. 
11:19, “For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 
He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners; and Luke 7:33, 34, “For John the Baptist 
is come eating no bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a 
devil. The Son of man is come eating and drinking; and ye say, 
Behold, a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners!” Wecannot understand from the first that 
John did not drink anything, and the last explains it, that he did 
not drink wine. Jesus drank what John did not drink, and as 
John did not drink wine, of course, Jesus did drink wine; and be- 
cause he drank wine, he was called a wine-drinker, as we would 
say ‘“‘a whiskey-drinker,” not meaning one who drank it for med- 
icine or very moderately, but one who habitually and immod- 
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erately drank it, so as to show its effects in his appearance. A 
wine-drinker was one who drank to excess, and drank an injuri- 
ous, an intoxicating liquor. We would never speak of a man as 
being a lemonade or soda-water drinker, for those drinks are in- 
nocuous in themselves. From the use of these two compound 
words of oinos, we can easily understand the New Testament 
meaning of oinos, which is found thirty-three times in the New 
Testament. Eight times it is connected with the adjective neos— 
new, hew wine; twice, ‘new’ should be supplied; twice, connected 
with the adjective kalon—good, good wine; and thirteen times un- 
defined. The remaining times it is found in Rev., where its use 
is figurative, which we will notice presently. Of the thirteen 
places where it is used without a qualifying word, we find in 
Mark 15:23, where they gave Jesus wine mingled with myrrh, the 
stupefying.drink given to persons about to undergo punishment, 
an intoxicating wine in which drugs were dissolved; in Luke 1:15, 
where it is foretold of John that he would not drink wine nor 
strong drink, both intoxicating; one of which was fermented 
grape-juice, and the other the fermented juice of something else, 
described by the Hebrew word sikera, which was transferred to 
the Greek; in Luke 7:33, contrasting John and Jesus; in Luke 
10:34, the good Samaritan, pouring into the wounds oil and wine. 

In this connection we cannot forbear making a quotation 
from Dr. Samson. On page 169-170, he says: “The next New 
Testament allusion to wine is the incidental mention by Luke 
(10:34), that the Good Samaritan used it asa healing application 
with oil in binding up the wounds of the waylaid traveler. Asa 
Greek physician (Col. 4:14), Luke was familiar with the action of 
remedies in his day; the external application of wine and oil fol- 
lowing substantially the law of their internal action, the one 
soothing and the other stimulating. It should be especially re- 
called that among the Greeks, as in modern medical science, the 
alcoholic property in wine was an irritant poison; a fact recoguized 
by the Greek physicians in its external applications, as well as in 
its internal action. The wine of the Good Samaratan must have 
had very little, if any, of the alcoholic property; otherwise Christ 
could not have commended the act as worthy of immitation, nor 
would Luke, the physician, have been the one to record it as com- 
mendatory.” 
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We dislike to make so severe a criticism of any book, but we 
are compelled to say that this quotation is a fair sample of his 
reasoning. Why any physician would wish to pour fresh grape- 
juice into a wound, we cannot imagine. Does not Dr. Samson 
know that alcohol is an astringent, and that, therefore, its appli- 
cation to a wound would arrest hemorrhage, the very thing that 
the good Samaritan wished todo? Luke, being a physician, was 
the very one to record the common treatment of wounds in his 
day. The fact that it was poured into a recent wound, proves be- 
yond a doubt that it contained considerable alcohol. The wine 
was poured in to arrest the hemorrhage, and the oil to form a 
coating to exclude the air. 

The next passage is John 2:3, where the word oinos is used 
twice, in describing the marriage feast in Cana. The wine that 
Jesus made was of the same character of that of which the com- 
pany had been drinking, it differed only in quality. Dr. Samson, 
without giving any authority, says: “The wine made was mani- 
festly the simplest product of the grape; as is indicated by the 
exclamation of the Governor of the feast on tasting it: ‘Every 
man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse; hut thou hast kept 
the good until now.’ The universal custom of a banquet is to use, 
at the beginning of a feast, light wines, cider or beer, whose in- 
fluence is aperient and permits greater indulgence. The heavy 
and specially intoxicating wines are always and everywhere re- 
served to the last.” Dr. Samson here admits that heavy and 
intoxicating wines were used during the Jewish marriage feasts, 
towards the end of the feasts. Then it is settled that they used 
intoxicating wine. He says, that at the beginning of their feasts 
they used light wines. Was unfermented grape-juice ever called 
“light wine?” or is there any Greek word or term for “light wine?” 
No. The Greeks designated their wines by quality, not character. 
Does Dr. Samson know what “aperient” means? Can he ex- 
plain how an aperient would aid a guest at a banquet? Can 
anyone explain how the exclamation of the governor of the feast, 
indicates that the wine made by Jesus was “the simplest product 
of the grape?’” Will anyone who has received Dr. Samson as 
authority, please answer. The Greek word translated here “‘good,” 
when applied to material things never has reference to the 
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properties or effects of the things described, but to their qualities 
as compared with things of like nature. The governor, when he 
said, “good wine was served at the beginning of a feast,” had no 
reference to the aperient properties of the wine, that it was good 
for a special purpose, but that a better quality of the same thing 
was given at the beginning than was given at the end. 

Dr. Duffield in his book, The Bible Rule of Temperance, says: 
“The fact is not to be denied that the wine miraculously pro- 
duced by the Saviour was so entirely different as to produce 
great surprise, and to attract particular attention on the part of 
the ruler of the feast.” This is not correct. There is no intima- 
tion that the wine differed in character—difference in quality was 
what was noticed. In fact, the manifest inference is, that the two 
wines were of the same character. If the two wines differed in 
character, they could not have been compared. 

He continues: ‘As to the remark made by the ruler of the 
feast, ‘when men have well drunk’, John 2:10, the objector has 
no right thence to assume that there had been even a free use of 
the wine provided by the bridegroom. The word is methusthoosi 
—when men have wined—that is all. And that phrase will 
cover as well only once serving the cup to the guests as oftener.” 
This Greek word is from methuskoo, and is defined by Liddell and 
Scott: “To make drunk, to intoxicate, to drink freely, to get 
drunk,to be drunk.” Methusis—drunkenness; methusma—an intox- 
icating drink. In Luke 12:45, the Greek word for “to be drunken,” 
which, from the context, must mean “to be intoxicated,” is the 
same verb. In Eph. 5:18, the same word and the same meaning; 
and so in the other eight places where this word is found. We 
are perfectly free to confess that the language of the ruler of the 
feast does not necessarily imply that the guests were then drunk, 
but they may have been, and most probably were as much under 
the influence of wine as guests were accustomed to be at that 
stage of afeast. His remark shows, that if the guests were not 
then under the influence of wine, it was the general custom for 
them to be. 

In Eph. 5:18, we find this language: “And be not drunken 
(methuskesthe) with wine (oinoo), wherein is riot, but be filled 
with the Spirit.” Intoxicating properties being connected with 
oinos. 
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1 Tim. 3:8, reads: “Deacons in like manner must be grave, not 
double-tongued, not given to much wine (mee oinoo polloo).” Can 
this refer to an unintoxicating wine? 

1 Tim. 5:28, reads: “Be no longer a drinker of water, but use 
a little wine (oinoo oligoo) for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities.” Can anyone imagine from this, that Paul was ad- 
vising Timothy to use a little unfermented wine, which was not 
hurtful to anyone? 

Titus 2:3, reads: “That aged women likewise be reverent in 
demeanour, not slanderers,nor enslaved to much wine (0inoo polloo).” 
Can anyone suppose that Paul intended to say that aged women 
must not be enslaved to much unfermented grape-juice? Such an 
idea is absurd. 

These examples exhaust the use of the word oinos in the New 
Testament. Candidly, can the idea of unfermented or unintoxi- 
cating be connected with it in a single passage? 

We come now to a passage of Scripture that has been fought 
over in this controversy: 

‘“‘When, therefore, ye assemble yourselves together, it is not 
possible to eat the Lord’s Supper: for in your eating each one 
taketh before other his own supper; and one is hungry, and an- 
other is drunken.”—1 Cor. 11:20, 21. 

The word in this passage translated “drunken” is methuei, 
third person singular, present indicative of methuoo, which, accord- 
ing to Liddell and Scott, means primarily, “to be drunken with 
wine’’; metaporically, “to be drunken or intoxicated with passion,” 
and “to be drunken or stupefied with blows.” This word is used 
several times in the New Testament, and in every instance having 
the thought of intoxication connected with it. 

The writers who favor the unfermented wine theory, contend 
that methuei does not necessarily mean drunken, but excess, and 
being, as they contend, in antithesis with “hungry,” it means in 
this place “excess in eating.” Dr. Lees translates it: “And one 
indeed is hungry, but another is over-fed—gorged.” He says, that 
this explanation “has been adopted by the whole body of exposi- 
tors, ancient and modern.” This is a very reckless assertion. Our 
Common Version makes it drunken; the Revision makes it drunken; 
and ‘Noyes, in his translation, says the same. Lange’s Commentary 
says: “The use of this word in John 2:10, shows that it need not 
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be always taken to denote intoxication: but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages, and there is no need of softening it 
here.” 

The American Editor, in a foot note, says: “Is not this a 
valid argument in proof of the fact that the wine used at the 
Lord’s Supper in the primitive church, was such as could intoxi- 
cate?” 

The Vulgate uses the word ebriuvs—drunken. The Peshito 
Syriac, a word that means, “to drink to the full, to be sated with 
drink.” The Coptic uses the word petthichi, which Wilkin in his 
Version always translates by ebrius—drunken. Wycliffe says 
“drunkyn.” Tyndale says“dronken.” Cranmer says “droncken.” 
So the Geneva Version. The Rheims Version says: “and another 
is drunke.” Beza says, ebrius—drunken. Luther says, “trunken.”’ 
Schleushner defines methuoo, ebrius sum, I am drunk. Robinson 
defines it, ‘to be drunk, to get drunk, to carouse.” After this 
array of authorities, both ancient and modern, what becomes of 
Dr. Lees’ assertion, that the word in this passage means over-fed, 
gorged, and that his position is sustained by “the whole body of 
expositors, ancient and modern”? The recklessness of such a 
statement in the presence of the facts of the case, is wonderful! 

A friend who has read Samson’s book, requests us to notice 
particularly this extract: ‘As to wine drunk at feasts, especially 
at the Passover, of special importance since it was associated with 
Christ’s use of the cup at the united Passover and Lord’s Supper, 
the following facts must be weighed: First, no mention is made 
of ‘wine,’ or of any drink, in the many written statutes and re- 
corded observances relating to the Passover in the Old Testament 
history, Second, there is but one allusion to the wine used at the 
feast of the Tabernacles (Neh. 8:10). This drink is called in 
Hebrew ‘mamthaquin’; rendered in Greek ‘glukasme,’ in Latin, 
‘mulsum,’ in English, ‘sweet’; and it is manifgstly the fresh juice 
of the grape, since the feast occurred at the season of grape- 
harvest.” 

There must be a typographical error in the first clause, but 
we will not correct it,as we propose to quote him exactly. His 
first is true, but gives a wrong impression. Although the Old 
Testament does not mention wine in connection with the Pass- 
over, and neither does it mention any drink, yet we know that 
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there was something to drink, not only because Jesus gave them 
the “cup,” and also told them “to drink,” but because the Talmud 
directs them to drink wine at that feast. As to the feast of Tab- 
ernacles, “wine” or “‘grape-juice” is not mentioned. The Hebrew 
word is used only twice in the Old Testament, and can not refer to 
wine. The other place where it is found, is Song 5:15. The 
Greek word, glukasma, is never used of the juice of the grape. 
The Latin word mulsum, was sometimes applied to “a drink chief- 
ly made of water, wine, and honey, mixed and sodden together.”’ 
From the context, the evident meaning in this place is, “of the 
best of your meats and of your delicacies give to those who have 
not.” This extract would have the reader believe that in Neh. 
8:10, is the only place in the Bible where wine is connected with 
religious services, and that there it meant the fresh juice of the 
grape. Such an impression is entirely incorrect. In Exodus 
29:40, is described the consecration of Aaron and his sons, a part 
of which ceremony was the offering of a drink offering, the fourth 
part of an hin of wine (yayin). In Lev. 23:13, where the harvest 
feast is described, a fourth part of an hin of wine (yayin) was to 
be offered as a drink offering. 

It will be noticed that the fruits of the harvest are not to be 
offered in their crude state, the sheaf is to be waived, but the offer- 
ings are to be fine flowr, oil, and wine, all three the prepared pro- 
ducts of the harvest. In Num. 15:3, 5, 7, fine flour, oil, and wine 
(yayin) are associated together in sacrifices; and so in Chap. 28:14. 
Whenever an offering was to be made, prepared meat, flour, oil 
and wine are connected. 

Matt. 9:17; Mark 2:22; and Luke 5:37, are referred to as 
proofs that oinos might mean the unfermented juice of the grape, 
especially when described by eos. It will be admitted that 
“fermented wine” is a different thing from “fresh grape-juice,” 
and we ask: Are two different substances ever put in comparison 
with each other by the adjectives new and old? Do we ever com- 
pare old cloth with yarn before it is woven into cloth, or did Jesus 
mean yarn, when he said “new cloth”? Wereamantosay: “I 
prefer old flour to new flour,” would anyone imagine that he 
meant that he preferred old flour to wheat? Or if a man were to 
say: “I prefer old bacon to new bacon,” would anyone suppose 
that his preference was for well-cured bacon over pork before it 
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was cured at all? All that Jesus meant by this parable was, that 
the old institution was worn out, had filled'its mission, was about 
to be superceded by a new institution, and it would be foolish to 
incorporate into the old the new, for all that was worn out would 
pass away; and if the new were incorporated in it, the new would 
pass away also; but if the new doctrine were presented as a new 
institution, it would stand unaffected by the passing away of the 
old. Old wine, that in the nature of things, would be drank first, 
would be kept in the old bottles that would last as long as the 
wine; but new wine, that would be kept longer, would be put in 
new bottles. There is no intimation that the new doctrine would 
itself destroy the old, or that the new wine itself wou!d burst the 
old bottles. It is very singular that these men would cite this 
passage, when the whole burden of their argument is, that the 
Jews kept all their wine from fermenting! According to their 
argument, this ‘new wine” was fresh grape-juice, strained or 
boiled, or treated in some way to prevent fermentation, and how, 
therefore, could it affect the bottles by fermentation ? 

Ephesians 5:18, is quoted by every two-wine theorist, that we 
have read, to prove that in wine there was an inherent principle 
of riot, or condemnation. They juggle with the word “wine”— 
oinos—as if words had no meaning. It is made to mean fresh 
grape-juice when it suits their fancy, and fermented—intoxicating 
—liquor when it better serves their purpose. When Paul recom- 
mends a little oinos to Timothy, it is unintoxicating, unfermented 
grape-juice, but when the same apostle tells them not to be drunk- 
en with oinos, then it is an intoxicating liquor! ‘And be not 
drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but be filled with the Spirit.” 
These men contend, that ‘wherein is riot,” refers to oinoo—wine, 
and not to “drunken with wine”; making the riot inherent in the 
wine, and not a consequence of the use of it to the point of intoxi- 
cation. If Paul so regarded wine as containing an element that 
was riot or “want of salvation,” as some translate the word asootia, 
would he have advised Timothy to have used even the smallest 
quantity? Any candid person will see at a glance, that Paul is 
condemning an immoderate use of an intoxicating liquor, and 
that he means that in this immoderate use there is riot—asootia. 
Horace Bumstead in his article in the January, 1881, number of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, says: “To connect enoo (wherein) with 
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oinoo (wine), as some do, instead of with methuskesthe oinoo (be 
not drunk with wine), is inconsistent with the employment of so 
strong a word as methuskesthe. If Paul had meant that the ex- 
cess was in the wine itself, why should he not have said ‘do not 
drink wine,’ instead of ‘do not be made drunk. with wine’?” 

The Bible Commentary says: ““Eacess—That is, riotous ex- 
cess and prodigality or profligacy. The use of wine in moderation 
is formally approved in 1 Tim. 5:23, and implied here.” 

Dr. Karl Braune, in Lange’s Commentary, says: “En oo ( where- 
in) refers to the methuskesthe oinos (be not made drunk with 
wine).” Dr. Riddle, the translator, adds this note: “In which 
vice, in the becoming drunk (Meyer, Alford, and most), not in the 
wine, the use of which is not forbidden (compare 1 Tim. 5:28; 
Col. 2:16, 20-23), although our passage proves that it was intoxi- 
cating.” 

Since the above was in type, the following additional testi- 
monies have come to us. Dr. William M. Thomson, has revised 
his book, The Land and the Book, and the third volume is just 
published. Commencing on page 236, he says: 

“Certain modern critics maintain that ‘the good wine’ drunk 
at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, and the ‘fruit of the vine’ used 
and alluded to by our Lord at the institution of the holy Supper, 
was the pure juice of the grape. Has any such beverage been 
known in ancient or modern times in this country? The juice of 
either ripe or unripe grapes is now occasionally used as a refresh- 
ing beverage, similar to lemonade, especially on the mountains, or 
in places where lemons are unattainable. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that such a beverage was both known and used in this land 
from times immemorial. From the context it is evident, that 
‘the good wine’ of the marriage at Cana was of an intoxicating 
uature; and there is no proof that ‘the fruit of the vine’ used at 
the Last Supper was not real wine. It is worthy of remark in 
this connection, that the Jews give the same name to the wine 
which they use during the observance of the Passover, and that 
their invariable custom has been, and is now, to use such wine at 
their feasts. Christs says of himself: ‘The Son of man is come 
eating and drinking, and ye (the Pharisees) say, Behold a glutton- 
ous man and a wine-bibber.’ If Jesus drank wine on ordinary 
occasions, He would conform to the undeviating custom of the 
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Jews, and drink wine at the Passover. It is well to remember 
that there is no mention, either in the Qld or New Testament, of 
the ‘juice of the grape’ having been used as asubstitute for wine, 
or even as a refreshing beverage. 

This matter of wine—especially ‘unfermented wine’—has 
been frequently and earnestly discussed by those living in 
countries where wine does not exist as a beverage; is there now, 
or has there ever been, any substance to which a qualifying des- 
ignation can be applied in this country? 

Wine is the fermented juice of the grape; and, so far as its 
essential elements are concerned, is substantially the same in all 
countries. Its color, taste, aroma and intoxicating properties de- 
pend upon the quality of the grape and the method of its manu- 
facture. The juice of the grape in the process of wine-making 
always has, and always will pass through fermentation into the 
alcoholic state; it then beeomes wine. No other kind of wine is 
known in Syria, and so far as can be ascertained, never had any 
actual existence. There is no evidence that there has occurred 
any important variation in the manufacture, the use, or the effects 
of wine from remote antiquity; and it is idle to build theories in 
regard to the existence or the use of ‘the unfermented juice of 
the grape’ upon mere suppositions which have no basis in fact.” 
In this extract the expression “this country” refers to the country 
of which he is writing; and the expression “same name,” in the 
first paragraph, means “fruit of the vine.” 

In answer to an inquiry from Mr. 8. C. Brace, of the Mercan- 
tile Library, Philadelphia, Dr. S. Morais, wrote as follows, and 
which Mr. Brace kindly sent us: 

“SATURDAY EVENING, April 24, 1886.—Dear Sir: Your favor 
came to hand this morning. In acknowledging its receipt I can 
but repeat what I have said to you verbally more than once, and 
what I wrote in our various communications upon the subject. 
The nature of the fermentation prohibited to Israelites on Pass- 
over is exclusively that which belongs to grain products. | Wines 
were always and are now drunk on that holiday by men consid- 
ered rigid adherents of the Law. It is impossible that any Rabbi, 
or any Hebrew acquainted with the practices of his religion, 
should have contradicted this fact. If my memory serves me, Dr. 
Feisenthal, the learned Rabbi at Chicago, when asked some time 
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ago touching this topic, replied in nearly the same terms as I have 
used, and Dr. Gottheil, of New York, must needs have corroborat- 
ed the statement of his colleagues. You are at liberty to publish 
these lines in my name, so as to let the matter be set finally at 
rest. | Yours truly, S. Morats.” 

The New York Herald has furnished the statement of Dr. 
G. Gottheil, of Temple Emmanuel, in that city, made in a dis- 
course, delivered April 17, 1886, concerning the wine of the 
Paschal meal. He says: “The Rabbi of to-day is asked, time 
and again, to give information on this subject, and his answer 
can be only one—that fermented wines were never prohibited, if 
kept from contact with leaven, which is restricted to fermented 
grain products only.” 

We have now noticed all the principal arguments connected 
with the discussion of this question. We have endeavored to give 
these arguments fairly and as full as necessary. Our conclusion 
is, that the two-wine theory, embracing the position that Jesus 
used unfermented grape-juice at his last supper, has not the 
shadow of a foundation in facts. Our readers must draw their 


own conclusions, but they must be careful to prevent their abhor- 
rence to intemperance from swaying their judgments, and from 
leading them into practices not warranted by divine authority. 
We think, that the Christian who substitutes unfermented grape- 
juice for the wine in the Lord’s Supper, violates divine example, 
and, hence, divine command. E. W. Hernpon. 


(NOTE :—In the foregoing article the following corrections are to be made: Page 
324, line 15, Bobinson should be Robinson ; same page, line 83,Sampson should be Sam- 
s0n; page 381, line 13, the word “made” should be “published”, to be strictly accurate; 
same page, line 15, dilligently should be diligently ; same page, line 38, Sonneschien 
should be Sonneschin; page 344, third line from bottom, immitation should be imita.« 
tion; and on page 352, last line, Feisenthal should be Felsenthal.) 





THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 


In studying the Divine Government, I note the following di- 
visions, viz: 1. What God has to govern. 2. How he governs 
matter. 3. How he governed man—Adam and Eve, and the 
Patriarchs to Moses. 4. How he governed the Jews to Christ. 
5. How he governs Christians. 6. The sacredness of divine 
government. These will be considered in the order here given. 


I. WHAT GOD HAS TO GOVERN. 

James Shannon, President of Bacon College, and after- 
wards of Missouri University, and one of the ripest scholars, said, 
in an address on Education, that it was well first to consider care- 
fully “what we have to educate.” And A. Campbell, in a discourse 
on “The Riches of Christ”, published in “The Christian Preacher,” 
Georgetown, Ky., summed up and presented “the Material Uni- 
verse”, as a part of the riches of our adorable Redeemer and 
Lord, and then referred to man, so fearfully and wonderfully made, 
as more valuable than all his creation besides. If I remember cor- 
rectly, to prove the real worth of man, his riches and his glory, he 
noted: 1. The fact that God made man in his own image and 
likeness; 2. That he gave his only Son to die for his redemp- 
tion; since nothing else was honored with the Divine image, and 
since God never gives too much for anything, the conclusion is 
both easy and plain, that man was and is, in the Divine estima- 
tion, more valuable and honorable than all the rest of Creation. 
Man was made to be the companion and associate of God; and, at 
the begirning, jthe Creator visited him daily, in the garden of 
Eden, and conversed with him as a man converses with his friend. 
And ever since the Fall, “His delight is with the children of men.” 
From them, when they walk up rightly, he “‘withholdeth no good 
thing.” ‘The heaven, even the Heavens are the Lord’s; but the 
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earth hath he given to the children of men.” Adam was the 
‘richest man that ever lived or ever will live. He was owner and 
ruler of all he surveyed, and though he sinned, and forfeited all 
claim to his inheritance, there is provided for him, in Christ, 
riches, glory, honor and immortality, as far surpassing all of this 
world, as heaven surpasses earth—as Eternity surpasses a moment 
of time! He shall be an heir of God, and a joint heir with Christ, 
and shall inherit all things—if only he is faithful in Christ. “All 
things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s!” How 
glorious to be a Christian! 

Still, God’s material Universe is not to be despised or over- 
looked. The devout astronomer looks far beyond the forty or 
fifty millions of suns, with their planets and satellites; far beyond 
all luminous and non-luminous bodies; far beyond the nebule 
of the milky way, into fathomless and infinite space—space as 
superior to the grasp of the finite mind of man as God is to an 
atom! And above all, high and lifted up beyond all expression, is 
GOD—blessed forever more!!! 

And while we may feel more interest in that which pertains, 
if possible, more directly to man, we may do well to consider: 

Il. How God governs matter in all his material Universe. 

In the Divine administration there are three elements—the 
Natural, the Providential, and the Miraculous, each of which we 
need to study most carefully. And as we cannot understand 
either of these elements separated from the others, | must pause 
to note a few things concerning each. 

1. That element by which God governs in nature is a 
“power which he has himself actually imparted to all created 
things for the good and governmentof all.” ‘He has made every 
atom of matter a depository of his power, so that all bodies now 
actually attract and influence each other, directly as their quan- 
tities of matter, and inversely as the squares of their distances.” 
All the powers of nature are but imparted powers” (Milligan.) 
“There is no attracting power in matter, except as God has put it 
there. It did not originate with matter. God imparted it to matter, 
just as he imparted to the grain of corn the germ of life, or power 
to reproduce itself.” What we ¢all attraction is a power which 
God has imparted to, and keeps treasured up in matter, for the 
regulation, government, and harmony of the whole created Uni- 
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werse. This natural force, or power, which God has imparted to 
‘and deposited in matter and in mind are what the mathematician 
would call “the constant quantities”, by means of which he brings 
about many a result, and works out many a problem in his moral 
as well as in his physical government. Having no better terms 
we speak of natural law, of attraction, of gravitation, &., certainly, 
without understanding these fully, perhaps without considering 
that the Creator has deposited this power in matter, and in mind, 
to a large extent, as a‘means of carrying on his government. So 
has he put death in disobedience, and life in obedience. So has he 
made his gospel his power to convert and save. And, though this 
is not philosophically explained, it is no marvel, since he has 
shown us that there was creative power in his word. He had only 
to say, “let there be light and there was light”, and he has shown 
us that there is resurrection power in his word, by saying to Laz- 
arus “come forth’, and he came. He will only have to call the 
sleeping millions, and they will all come, and “the sea will give 
up the dead that are in it.” He will in the final Judgment, only 
have to say, depart, and the condemned will all depart. 

The Skeptic cannot tell: 

1. How matter came into being, or the “Cosmic vapor” from 
which he says it was evolved; or, 

2. How matter was organized—whether by “fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms’’, or by natural force, before there was any na- 
ture, or natural law, or by some other unimaginable, but assumed 
power; or, 

3. How life was imparted to matter. They can only asswme 
spontaneous generation not only without any evidence, but directly 
against science and against faith; or, 

4. How man became possessed of mind, and of moral and 
spiritual power. No other compound of matter has these as man 
has, and no Skeptic can explain how he got them. 

Let not the Skeptic complain, therefore, because we do not 
explain attraction, the creating, converting, and resurrecting power 
in his word; the life and reproducing power of seeds, or the ex- 
istence of God and of spirits, etc. These are all facts, none the 
less clear and certain, whether we understand or believe them or 
not. What would be thought of the rationality of one who 
would deny the shining of the Sun, or what we call light? And 
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yet these are not more manifest than the other facts just referred 
to. What would we say of one who should contend that there is 
nothing beyond the reach of his vision, or in the thick darkness, 
because he could not see it? And yet this is just what the 
Atheist and other Skeptics are doing. They say it is not true be- 
cause they do not see it, or understand it. There was a time when 
we did not see or understand what we call Nature, as we do now; 
and we are looking forward toa time when we shall survey and 
comprehend this vast field far more thoroughly and accurately. 
So, there was atime when the most intelligent of God’s creatures, 
like the heathens now, did not so fully or accurately understand 
the Creator. Why may we not look forward to a fuller and more 
exact understanding of the Great First Cause? 

And it is to be feared that many persons see nothing beyond 
what is called Natural force, or the result of Natural law—that is, 
no Providential element in the Divine government, whether 
this is because they have no eyes to see, or for some other reason. 
Nor is it easy to understand this. Still we may, iu a measure, at 
least, see the hand of God in what we call Providence. Whether we 
call this “impressed power’, as President Milligan does, (see Rea- 
son and Revelation, pp. 277, 278 and 279), or by any other name, 
there is much all around us that is not common to Nature. Take 
a single instance: “The earth is the same; its amount of water, 
and caloric, and electricity is the same; its orbit and its revolu- 
tions are the same; and its relations to the sun, moon and stars 
are very nearly the same during each successive cycle. And rea- 
soning therefore from second causes, or imparted forces alone, 
we would of course be led to infer, that the resulting phenomena of 
each successive year would be ever and invariably the same; that 
during each and every return of the four seasons of the year, we 
should have the same amount of rain, and snow, and hail, and 
vapor, and cold, and heat, and storm, and tempest. But our ex- 
perience gives us avery different result. It proves to us that these 
phenomena are very uncertain, and that it is really much easier to 
estimate all the eclipses that will occur in the next twelve 
months, than to determine, with certainty, the kind of weather 
we will have in the next twelve days.” (R. Milligan). These are 
facts, and to the mere naturalist they are entirely inexplicable. 
To the intelligent Christian they are all plain enough. I might 
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cite many cases in the Bible, not properly miraculous, and yet not 
to be explained or accounted for on what we call natural princi- 
ples. I fear we are too much inclined to ascribe all these to 
Miraculous power; and so get rid of all special providences now— 
since it is understood that we have not now, generally, if ever, any 
display of miraculous power. These cases are in the Bible, and 
there was a special power to cause them. Now, if that power 
was not miraculous, and if the powers of nature were wholly in- 
sufficient to produce them, we must admit this providential ele- 
ment in the Divine government. To come safely to a conclusion 
here, and in the briefest way, let us pause to consider what is a 
miracle. 

(a) Natural power is that ordinary force which God im- 
parted to and deposited in Nature, for common or ordinary 
purposes. 

(b) Providential power is that additional foree which God 
puts into nature for the accomplishment of special purposes—as 
when he gives one spirit more power over another than is com- 
mon or natural, and when he sends angels to answer prayers. 

(c). Miraculous power is a force independent of natural 
power and means, as in the creation, before there was any Nature, 
or any natural power, as when the Jordan rolled back, and the sun 
and moon stood still and the shadow went back ten degrées on the 
dial. This force came not by, or through Nature, nor was 
it according to Nature. It reversed Nature, and worked independ- 
ently of all natural laws. 

A father provides ordinary clothing for his son; but in un- 
usually cold weather, he provides more—showing that he is not 
absent or indifferent; but this father never makes his son entirely 
insensible to cold, as Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego were to 
the heat in the terrible furnace. This was in their case and 
would be now, not natural, and not merely providential, but mrac- 
ulous. 

And God is the most economical of all capitalists! W hen 
natural power is suflicient, he never uses providential power; 
and when natural and providential power are sufficient he never 
uses miraculous power. But God lives, and rules, and governs to- 
day, as in the days of old, and whatever is necessary for the good of 


his servants, he is ready to do directly or indirectly. He has not, 
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like Sampson, lost his miraculous power, but is not using it ordi- 
narily, because it is not ordinarily needed. It will be realized in 
the resurrection, if not before. 

Perhaps it may be said that man has no control over the 
miraculous power of God; yet he has wonderful control over the 
natural, and I suppose the providential power of God. God’s serv- 
ants pray, and angels come. This is neither miraculous nor nat- 
ural, it is providential; though angels may perform miracles when 
they came, as in the shaking of the foundations of the prison and 
the loosing of the bonds of the captive servants of God. ‘The ef- 
fectual and fervent prayer of a righteous man avails much with 
God.” “You have not, because you ask not.” ‘“Askand ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” 

No one, with a proper definition of a miracle before him, will 
say that the simple coming of angels is miraculous. They came 
to carry poor Lazarus home; as a benevolent man would conduct 
a blind or lame man home. Nor is the work of angels natural. 
It is altogether beyond the realm of nature, and must therefore be 
Providential, except as they perform miracles when they come. 
God’s angel brought an answer to Daniel’s prayer—a message of 
explanation. God’s angels spoke tothe Prophets. ‘The angel of 
the Lord spoke unto Philip”, just as a man speaks to his fellow 
man. There isno miraculous element if this, any more than when 
man speaks to man. Still it was not natural, because angels are 
not of what we call nature. When Herod was smitted by an 
angel, and eaten of worms, we might say he exercised miraculous 
power, but not when he simply acts the part of a messenger. 


I present, therefore, these twd reasons in favor of special prov- 
idence, distinct from the natural and the miraculous: 


1. That the results in nature are by no means uniform, as 
they certainly would be if left entirely to natural law; 

2. That God sends angels, in answer to the prayers of his 
servants, to do for them many things beyond all that nature 
could do, and which are still, not miraculous. 


There are other reasons, but these may be sufficient here. 
Our mistake has been in confounding things that differ, and in 
coneluding that angels always use miraculous power because they 
sometimes did anciently. These thoughts will be somewhat more 
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fully amplified in the further consideration of the Divine Govern- 
ment. So farI have thought it best to advance, in order to better 
understand: 


III. HOW GOD GOVERNS MAN. 


Plain Bible statements show the correctness of the princi- 
ples here laid down. God made man. This was miraculous. 
Then he subjected him to the laws of nature, ordinarily. That 
is, he was required to get out of nature all God had depos- 
ited in this grand magazine of his power, for his good. Hence, 
he must dress and keep the garden, ete. And God put the fear 
of man upon every beast, etc. He impressed every beast, in 
some unexplained way, with the idea that man was his master. 
Otherwise, man might have been destroyed, for he was not 
the Sampson of the animal kingdom. This exercise of divine 
governing power over the beasts was clearly not natural, and yet 
I do not see that we need to regard it as miraculous. God also, 
somehow, impressed the required number of clean beasts to go into 
the Ark. And God cursed the earth, for man’s sake, when he 
sinned; He took away some power he had put in nature, and put 
there something to cause the earth to bring forth briars and 
thorns. Sothat nature is not, in all respects, what she was. But 
man was subjected to the ordinary laws of nature, as a rational 
creature—one so much like God that he may be reasoned with, 
and largely controlled by motives—by fear and by love, as well as 
by his animal wants. God told him what he must do, and what 
he must not do, and the effects of obedience and disobedience; and 
Adam and Eve never did plead that they did not understand Him. 
They sinned, and were, no doubt, in despair, till God gave them 
some ground for hope through the seed of the woman. But He 
punished sin. So He continued to do, as in the case of Cain. 
And He blessed obedience, as in the case of Abel. In the preser- 
vation of Noah and his family, and the destruction of the rest of 
the world, He raised a monument that all ages should see. So in 
the destruction of the tower of Babel. So-in the twelve tribes of 
Israel, their deliverance, and the destruction of Pharaoh and his 
hosts. How wonderful that, after all, man did not understand 
his Maker! How passing wonderful that he is, even till to-day, 
largely blind to his own best interests, even for this life. 
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GOD'S FIRST SYSTEM OF WORSHIP. 

Until the law of Moses, the plan for government is not fully 
given to us; nor is the manner of worship. It is evident, however, 
that God gave commands and instructions as to worship, accom- 
panied by promises and threatenings. Otherwise, it could not be 
said they offered in faith, or that they walked with God. There 
is no faith without testimony, as there is no vision without light. 
Sacrifices were offered very soon after the Fall, and continuously 
in faith and with acceptance. Hence the conclusion that God 
directed these. And prayers were offered uid heard. But, beyond 
these, we read of no formal worship for about 2,500 years. There 
i8 no evidence that they observed any holy day, or that they had 
any special religious meetings for worship. Altars are named 
about four hundred times, but the first one we read of was by 
Noah, A. M. 1650, and, like that of Jacob, it was, no doubt, a very 
crude affair. Parents governed their families, and patriarchs their 
tribes or descendants as long as they lived. We read of no 
divine confederation of the tribes or families till the twelve 
tribes of Israel. If some persons imagine that I am mistaken in 
some of these statements, may I suggest that it would be well for 
them to examine very carefully before uttering their complaints? 
And may I further suggest, that I am simply trying to find out 
God’s government, so far as it is revealed, and that I do not pro- 
pose to go beyond what is revealed. 

It would seem that God was not favorable ,to eonfederated 
governments, and that men were. God’s people had nothing of 
the kind, while others all around them had. Pharaoh was a 
mighty king long before Israel was a nation at all. And when 
Israel chose a king, it was to be like the nations around them, 
and was not God's will. He distinctly called it “rejecting” Him. 
See 1 Samuel, 8:7; 10:19; 12:17, 19; Hos. 18:10, 11. This was 
great wickedness, and they suffered for it greatly. 

IV. HOW HE GOVERNED ,THE JEWS. 

Let it be remembered that, till Moses, there was no govern- 
ment beyond the family, and such as resulted from a natural and 
providential character. God’s provision was that the whole race 
should live as brethren, and he would give them a fair chance to 
prove whether they would do so or not. “The law was added be- 
cause of transgression, till the seed should come to whom the 
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promise was made.” Gal. 3:19. And then, may we not say, 
the original form, or, at least, principle of government, should be 
restored, the redeemed constituting one great brotherhood, with- 
out any formal confederation or government beyond the family 
or the congregation, as one part of the great family of God? 

The government was changed in the days of Moses, “owing 
to the intractableness of their hearts”, and it is important for us 
to observe what it was. It has three parts: 1. The provisional; 
2. The permanent, or that which was designed to be permanent; 
8. The arbitrary usurpation of the people, rejecting God, and 
choosing a king, ete. 

The primary was unavoidable and indefinite. Moses did 
everything. The first approach to organization was the appoint- 
ment of seventy Elders. This seems to have been first introduced 
at the suggestion of Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law. These were to 
be “able men, and rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens.” Ex. 18:13,21. The people selected 
these, and Moses made them rulers—the process of ordination is 
not given. Deut. 1:13-15. These able men and rulers, were to 
be chosen from among those known to be of the elders of the peo- 
ple. They were not officers or rulers simply because they were 
elders and able men, and yet they were elders, and were always rec- 
ognized as elders. Deut. 11:16. There were elders of Israel in Egypt, 
but they were not officers. See Gen. 50:7; Ex. 3:16, 18; 12:27; 17:5, 
6; 18:12; 19:7; 2421, 9, 14; Lev. 4:15; 9:1; Num. 11:16, 24, 25, ete. 
These references show that the elders were to lay their hands on 
Aaron and his sons, and were honored and consulted, but they 
were not officers except as they were especially chosen and set 
apart to be rulers. Joshua succeeded Moses by special appoint- 
ment; and afterwards God raised up especial prophets and deliver- 
ers, as Samuel, Eli, etc. But the regular divine government for 
the Jews under Moses (Num. 11:16-25), consisted of seventy 
selected elders, and the rulers of the thousands, hundreds, fifties 
and tens. Whether the latter were necessarily of the Seventy is 
not so clear. The law which they were to see carried out was 
formulated afterwards at Mt. Sinai. This government lasted 
about four hundred years, and under it the Jews prospered as no 
nation ever had before. When they became strong, proud and 
worldly, they were not content with God’s government, though it 
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had done so much for them. They desired to be like the nations 
around them, and demanded a king. God yielded to this de- 
mand—gave them “a king in his anger, and took him away in 
His wrath.” This corrupted form of their government, like other 
devices of men, never did so well as did that plain, simple form 
given by the Lord, Himself. It was a rejection of the Lord, and 
could not have so mnch of His favor. 


THE PRIESTS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

The tribe of Levi were Priests. There were three classes, viz: 
1. The high Priest; 2. Their Sons, the daily priests; 3. The 
rest of the Levites of the required age and qualifications, as aids 
and servants about the Tabernacle. And the priests had three 
functions to perform: 1. To judge the people; 2. To teach them; 
3. To offer sacrifices for them,and for themselves. See Deut. 
17:8-12; 21:5; 33:9,10; Ezek. 44:24; Lev. 16:2; 21:13,22. Under 
the Patriarchal government every father was priest, teacher and 
judge of his family and tribe. Now, under Moses, and in the 
Tabernacle, these functions were alloted to the tribe of Levi and 
thé appointed Judges and Rulers. 

The seventy wise men selected from among the elders, ard 


made Judges and Rulers, were not priests, necessarily, if at all. 
They offered no sacrifices. Yet they were like the Priests, Judges. 
And the Priests, like them, might be called Rulers. But the Priests 
offered the sacrifices and were the teachers in Israel. Their co- 


operation and the manner of their proceeding, so far as both 
judged and ruled, we do not read. Certainly there was no con- 
flict. One was doubtless secular, the other sacred or religious. 
The duties of the seventy Judges and Rulers pertained more to the 
afiairs of this world; the duties of the Priests more to the 
spirit world. There is good and sufficient reason for the separa- 
tion, in the fact that God knew some of the people would not be 
religious, and there is equally good reason for blending or unit- 
ing them, in the fact that all ought to be religious—and some were. 
But we stop when the record stops, except offering these mere 
suggestions, for we seek not to be wise above what is written. 
THE SPECIAL JUDGES. 

After Joshua we read of sixteen Judges, viz: 1. Othniel; 

2. Ehud; 3. Shamgar; 4. Deborah; 5. Barak; 6. Gideon; 
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%. Tola; 8. Jair; 9. Jephthah; 10. Ibzan; 11. Elon; 12. Ab- 
don; 18. Sampson; 14. Eli; 15. Samuel; 16. His sons, Joel 
aiid Abiah. Twice, under Othniel and Ehud, all Israel joined in 
the war for deliverance from their oppressors. But Deborah 
gathered only five tribes, Ephraim, Benjamin, Mannasseh, Zeb- 
ulon, and Issachar. Gideon ruled only four tribes, Manasseh, 
Asher, Zebulon and Naphthali. Jeptha had only Gilead and Man- 
asseh. Sampson ruled only Judahand Dan. Generally “every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” For they had largely 
ceased to carry out the divine government, and hence their sub- 
jection to their enemies, and the necessity for these special deliv- 
erers and Judges. Had the divine government been carried out 
we should have had none of these Judges. And we need to ob- 
serve the difference between the regular government, and the 
special deliverers and Judges here named. 


THE KINGLY GOVERNMENT. 
* After these special Judges for over 400 years,comes the Kings. 
And it should be kept in mind that it was not God’s provision or 
will that they should have a King. It was evil in the eyes of 


Samuel, and is emphatically called rejecting God! See 1 Sari. 
8:6,7; Hx. 16:8; 1 Sam. 10:19; 12:17,19; Hosea 13:10,11; Luke 
10:16; Rom. 13:2. Thus we see that to refuse God’s government, 
or desire a change or an addition to it, or an alteration of it, és 
rejecting God. 

The fact that God bore with this, is evidence of his great 
mercy, not of the wisdom or propriety of the kingly government. 
lt was the best the people would do for themselves and God bore 
with it. So he bore with other errors, as: 1. Divorces; 2. Polyg- 
amy; 3. Instrumental music, introduced by David; 4. A great 
deal of cruelty in their wars, etc. We need to observe the im. 
portant and obvious difference between what God appointed and 
what he tolerated, or’bore with, “on account of the intractableness 
of their dispositions.” See Matt. 19:8. The fact that God super- 
intended the selection of kings, the use of instruments in the 
Temple worship, etc., must not be taken as evidence of his approval. 
He made different provisions, and only bore with these because 
the people would have it so. 

Beginning about B. C. 1095, and continuing some 509 years, 
to the captivity and destruction of Jerusalem, we count 23 kings 
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of Judah, besides the 21 Kings of Israel. Then for almost 600 
years, till the coming of the promised seed, the Jews were ruled 
by their enemies, as part of the punishment for their rejecting the 
divine government. 

When we consider the typical nature of the divine government 
under Moses, we must go back to Moses and to the true taber- 
nacle worship and service—not to the Temple or the kingly gov- 
ernment. Failing to observe this, many have gone wildly astray. 

In part of the tabernacle was a large space for all the people 
in their three annual feasts and Sabbath worship.’ Some writers 
say that in part of the Temple was more than thirty acres of land, 
for the accomodation of the masses. While the priests occupied 
the holy place, and the altars, the masses of the people worshiped 
here, and listened to the reading of the law, etc. This, and their 
family worship and service, embrace all we read of their worship, 
teaching and government, till we come to 

THE SYNAGOGUE WORSHIP. 

Synagogue, “Sunagoge”, means literally an assembly or con- 
vention, but by metonymy, was eventually used for the place of 
assembling; in the same way that ekkleesia, church, which means 
literally a calling together, or convocation, signifies, also, at the 
present time, the place of convocation.” In the New Testament 
Synagogue means the house of worship. 

We read of no synagogues under Moses, the Judges or the 
Kings. They had the Tabernacle, and then the Temple, under 
the Kings; and their family government, the patriarchal habit 
being largely continued. See Deut. 4:9, 10; 6:7; 11:18, 19. 
Every family had morning and evening lessons, and, we presume, 
worship, the head of the family acting as teacher and priest; and on 
the Sabbath they heard the law read at the “Tent of meeting” 
(Revision). But “During the Babylonish captivity, the Jews, 
who, were then deprived of their customary religious privileges, 
were wont to collect around some prophet, or other pious man, 
who taught them and their children in religion, exhorted them to 
good conduct, and read out of the sacred books. Ezek. 14:1; 
20:1; Dan. 6:11; Neh. 8:18. These assemblies or meetings in 
process of time, were fixed to certain places, and a regular order 
was observed in them. Such appears to be the origin of syna- 
gogues.”” 
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From the return of the Jews from Babylon, they increased, 
and were found in great numbers in the days of the Savior. 
Jerusalem, it is said, had four hundred and sixty or more; and 
wherever there were a few Jews (not less than ten) they built a 
synagogue. The altar and sacrifices were confined to the temple; 
but they met every Sabbath day in their several synagogues for 
worship, reading the law, the psalms and the prophets, praise, 
prayer and exhortation. Every synagogue had its elders, one of 
which is called “the chief ruler of-the synagogue.” And it is im- 
portant, in this investigation, for us to observe the fact that Jesus 
and the apostles recognized these synagogues, so far as to use 
them for teaching the people. Nor do we read of their condem- 
nation, though Jesus severely condemned many practices in them. 

These synagogues became patterns for the congregations of 
Christians. Besides their elders and their chief ruler, one of the 
elders, they had their Almoners, who collected alms and dis- 
tributed to the poor, answering to the work of those we call dea- 
cons, or helpers and servants of the churches. They sang, also, 
and had their regular Sabbath day collections very generally. The 
Greeks and Romans, in their idol temples, had very much the 
same organizations. Hence, we read: “This common purpose 
(naterial, spiritual and social advantages), of all these societies, 
Jewish, Pagan, and Christian, required the same kind of officers 
to administer their affairs; and we find certain officers in all these 
societies designated by the same titles—presbuteroi or episkopoi. 

“Frequently an entire synagogue, we have reason to believe, 
adopted the new belief, and retained the same organization, merely 
modifying their worship. The same may be true of some of the 
pagan religious societies; the members having accepted the new 
teaching, retained their organization, but changed their worship. 
The apostles had been brought up in this synagogue habit, and 
knew no other form of organization. The synagogue was an ex- 
pression of personal independence and accountability. The temple 
was national, and in its worship the individual was largely lost in 
the Nation. The synagogue was its very opposite. Each one 
was independent of all others. Among the Jews and the co- 
temporary nations respect for age was inculcated as a fundamental 
principle of society. The young were required to honor the aged. 
Wisdom was symbolized by age. The aged were looked to for 
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advice. Hence, the aged men were the counsellors of the nation. 
In these various societies the old men were the governing body; 
they tried cases and enforced discipline. The episkopoi were se- 
lected from the presbuteroi.”—Dr. Herndon. 


The Jewish temple had instrumental music, and so far as I 
have been able to learn, all the idolatrous societies among the 
Greeks and Romans had instrumental music, as did their theaters 
and their bacchanalian feasts. But there is no evidence that the 
synagogues ever had any music but what was made with the 
human voice. In this they were like the Jews in the first four hun- 
dred and fifty years of their nationality—till they rejected God and 
demanded a king. So the early churches, or congregations, in 
adopting the synagogue organization and worship, had no music 
but that made by the voice, attuned by purified hearts. This 
continued for some seven hundred years and till the churches were 
greatly corrupted. Indeed, many other and most ruinous depart- 
ures and corruptions came in long before this. And I suppose it 
would be safe to conclude that instrumental music has never en- 
tered any worshipping assembly till after other ruinous errors found 
a place there. Nor can it be entertained, unless other corrupting 
humanisms have gone before, and prepared a way and a place forit. 


Vv. HOW HE GOVERNS CHRISTIANS. 


Here, as in the law of Moses, we find a provisional govern- 
ment, as a necessity. At first the apostles did everything. Then 
miraculous helps were furnished. ‘And he gave some, [to be] 
apostles, and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some pas- 
tors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all 
come in [or unto] the unity of the faith”, ete. Eph. 4:11, 12, 18. 
“And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, seconda- 
rily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” 1 Cor. 
12:28. Then 1 Cor. 13:8, tells'us that all these, so far as they are 
miraculous, were to cease. They were. given for a specific pur- 
pose—“the perfecting of the saints for the work of the ministry”, 
and for a given time—“till we all come unto the unity of the faith,” 
etc. Then we are to look for the permanent order this side of all 
miraculous gifts and powers. 
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The regular organization grew up in the midst of the primary, 
so that, when it was complete, the first would naturally cease. 

They appointed one to take the place of Judas andthen, in the 
church, we find the apostles teaching the multitude, to select cer- 
tain men to attend to tables and the poor, and giving their qual- 
ifications. The multitude “chose seven men”, and the apostles 
appointed them, or ordained them. Acts 6:3,5. There are two 
very distinct words used—one meaning to choose, which the mul- 
titude did; the other, to appoint or ordain, which the apostles did 
by prayer and the laying on of hands. We call these seven selec- 
ted and appointed men, deacons or servants. At least, they were 
a special class, selected for a special work, which is permanent in 
its nature, and not miraculous. Then, in Acts 14:23, we read that 
the apostles appointed elders for them in every congregation, the 
multitude, we presume, having selected them as before. So in 
Acts 20:28, we read of a plurality of overseers in the congregation 
at Ephesus. And in Phil. 1:1, Paul addresses the bishops and 
deacons. No other classes. So in 1 Tim. 3 ch., he describes only 
bishops and deacons for Timothy to appoint in Ephesus. [This was 
the reorganization of the church in Ephesus, in A. D. 65; for in 60, 
he called the elders to him from Ephesus to Miletus, whom he rec- 
ognizes as overseers; and he,in the same address, foretells their 
disruption. See Acts 20]. 

And Paul (in 65), having left Titus in Crete, to “set in order 
the things wanting”, (Tit.1:5) describes only the overseers. These, 
then, were all that were wanting or lacking, else the deacons 
were included in the episkopot. In either case, and from the en- 
tire evidence given us, we read of only overseers and deacons, a 
plurality of each in every congregation. If these were not “the 
things wanting,” and all that was wanting, then Pau] must 
have been wonderfully mistaken. And the lack, if there was any, 
cannot be supplied now, since the directing power is absent, and 
never to return. Here, then, is the permanent organization of 
the congregations. 

For the church, as a whole, no organization is provided. And 
this fact I cannot too strongly emphasize. When the Christian 
system was fully developed, and the apostles and all extraordinary 
workers, or officers, and gifts are gone, we have left only the con- 
gregational organization. Not one word is said, not one intimation 
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is given, of a confederation of the congregations, or of any society 
for the spread of the gospel, or anything, except the church. And 
if there had been a necessity for such things, there were still 
“lacking”, or wanting many things, and the divine system was 
not complete. If these things were not among the things want- 
ing, then, if only the bishops and deacons were included in the 
things wanting then, how is it that we now need: 

(a) A preacher in each church, besides the bishops and dea- 
cons, whom we call ‘the pastor” ? 

(b) Some sort of congregational confederation, or organiza- 
tion, properly an ecclesiasticism, which must judge and manage 
the affairs of the disciples generally? 

(c) A general missionary society, state and county missionary 
societies, foreign missionary societies, home missionary societies, 
woman’s missionary societies, Temperance societies, Odd Fellows 
and Masonic societies, societies for the suppression of vice and 
obscene literature, and some two or three dozen more societies, to 
do the work of the church? Yes, to do the work which the Lord 
appointed the church to do? Why is it so? 

If these are really improvements and aids, as their friends 
claim, then the divine system was never completed till the present 
century, nor is it yet complete, for new societies are continually 
coming to the front, and demanding recognition and aid from the 
church; and the church aids them, instead of aiding herself! 

These societies were just as practicable in the days of the 
apostles, and surely just as much needed, as now. Many things 


they could not have, as the use of steam, railroads, the printing 


press, etc.; but these societies, instrumental music, ete., they could 
haye had. If they are really and truly helps now, they would have 
been helps then. And if they would have been helps then, or can 
be now, or ever, and the prime ministers of Jesus Christ failed to 
supply them, or to use them when they were at hand, then it is 
not true that the man of God is in and by the Holy Scriptures, 
“thoroughly furnished to all good works”; nor is it true that the 
Christians at Collosse were ‘‘complete in Christ.” They must have 
lacked the aid of the general organization of the church and these 
several societies, etc. And if in these and other similar Scrip- 
tures, the apostles were mistaken, how can we prove they were not 
mistaken in other matters? If James’ “perfect law of liberty” 
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was, after all, not perfect, how can we rely on his other state- 
ments? If all these modern inventions were, or are necessary, 
and were not provided, or ever once alluded to in all God’s system, 
how do we know but that other lacks will be found, even greater 
ones? 

The apostles provided no creed or discipline but the Holy 
Scriptures, and we have been claiming that we need none, how- 
ever it may seem to men, just because the divine system does not 
furnish one. Is this argument to be abandoned? It has been 
said, that ifeven a synopsis of the divine system had been necessary 
or proper, Paul was the very man for the work, or Peter, or James, 
or John, or all of them together; and that this fact, indisputable 
and beyond question, should be taken as a divine demonstration 
that po such thing was or could be necessary, further than we 
read in the Holy Book. And this argument applies, in all its 
force, to the organization of the church, and the doing of all the 
work instrusted to the church. The fact that no more is given, is 
proof that no more was needed. And, hence, to add to these, is to 
add to the word of God. It is to question the truth of the Bible, 
the inspiration of the apostles, and the fullness of Christ; and so to 
throw doubt and create distrust of the entire system. It is to do 
the work of enemies, not of friends to the Bible; to aid infidelity, 
not faith in Christ; to hinder, not to forward the gospel of Christ. 
It is to encumber the old ship of Zion with gilded trash, formalized 
humanism; to place as sails and rigging the societies of men and 
their richly painted, but thin paper wings, etc., to catch the pop- 
ular breeze. 

What a pity the apostles were such old fogies. The gospel 
might have conquered the world for Christ long ago! What a 
pity some of our sisters had not lived earlier, if not in apostolic 
times, to aid the good work by sisters’ missionary societies! Oh! 
if the apostles had provided all these societies and several varying 
creeds, on which might be built as many evangelical denomina- 


tions, each to be recognized by the others, so that all classes might 
be accommodated, and we could scripturally include as Christians 
all denominations of Protestants, and then step over and embrace 
the Pope and his party, as recent missionary reports do! Whata 
mistake to call the church of Rome the man of sin, and Anti- 
Christ. 
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I have just received from the office of the ‘Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society,” Cincinnati, 0., from A. McLean, Cor. Sec., a 
statistical document, which clearly recognizes and names Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, etc., as Christians, and 
afterwards sums up: 

“Protestant Christians, 116,000,000; non-protestant Chris- 
tians, 275,000,000; Jews, 8,000,000; Meohammedans, 170,000,000; 
pagans, 856,000,000.” 

These “non-protestant” Christians can be none other than the 
Romish church party. I pause here to note this, that there may 
be no misunderstanding or doubt as to the full recognition of all 
Protestant sects, and of the Romish church as well, as Christians! 
All on an equality—all Christians in the same sense and degree, 
according to this report! 

I repeat, then, what a pity that the apostles denounced all 
sects, and distinctly called the Popish party the man of sin, Anti- 
Christ, the enemy of God and man! Either they were wrong in 
denouncing and opposing them, or we are wrong in recognizing 
and encouraging them. 

We come back, then, to the simplicity that is in Christ, the 
wisdom of God and the salvation of nian, and inquire for 

THE WORK OF EVANGELISTS. 


This word, evangelist, is a Greek word englishized, and means 
“a bearer of good tidings.” It occurs but three times, viz: Acts 
21:8; Eph. 4:11; 2 Tim. 4:5. It will therefore be easy for us to 
examine all the testimony we have concerning evangelists. In 
Ephesians, the evangelists are placed among the special and tempe- 
rary gifts tothe church. But so also are “pastors and teachers.” 
These we find named among the permanent officers of the church, 
however. The reference in Acts is toone of the seven, who iscalled 
“Philip the Evangelist.” No clear evidence appears in favor of 
his being miraculously inspired, unless one could understand Acts 
6, “full of the Holy Ghost”, to mean this, which, to say the least 
cannot be very clear, for Christians now ought to be “full of the 
Holy Ghost” as a comforter. Perhaps Philip is called “The Evan- 
gelist’’ because of his great and successful work in the gospel; just 
as we read of Sam Jones, the Georgia Evangelist; Moody, the 
Evangelist, etc. In 2 Tim., Paul certainly intends to define the 
limit of the work of an Evangelist, which was to set in order the 
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congregation in Ephesus, as Titus was to doin the congregationsin 
Crete. This first work, according to the meaning of his name, must 
be to preach the gospel,and bring believers into the church by bap- 
tism; his second and last work was toset in order the churches. He 
never was a congregational officer, much less was he ever a pastor or 
ruler. Hence, when Timothy had set the church in order, he was 
to leave. He was not needed thereany longer. The bishops were 
the rulers, the pastors and teachers of the church. 

But it may be asked whether we have not some other word 
equal to, or resembling Evangelist? I answer, yes. We have 
PREACH, PREACHER, PREACHING 
about one hundred and fifty times. And these English words rep- 
resent the Hebrew basar, gara, goheleth, queriah, and the Greek 
diaggelloo, dialegomai, euaggelidzoo, kattagallo, kerusso, laleo, pro- 
karussoo, pleroh, kerux, kerugma, and three other varia- 
tions of these words. Our translators render these, “To bring or 
tell good tidings”; “To tell thoroughly”; “To ery or proclaim 
as a herald”; “to talk, discourse”’; ‘‘a caller, congregator, preacher” ’; 

“ery, proclamation, preaching.” 

If I am asked why so many words are used to convey so nearly 
the same idea, I am ready to say, 1 do not know. There is good 
and sufficient reason, no doubt, and I might conjecture, and give 
my opinion to no profit. [ know the facts, and they are indisput- 
able. I wish to call special attention to the meaning of all the 
words used in connection with evangelists, preachers and preach- 
ing, and to note the fact that they do not convey the idea of 
ruling or especial teaching. Evangelists and preachers as such, 
were not, are not, and cannot be either rulers or teachers! And 
yet these are the offices or works assumed by them. They try to 
convince the congregations that they are not only teachers and 
rulers, but the especial and chief teachers and rulers, or pastors! 
For this they have no more Scripture or reason than has the Pope 
for his claim of supremacy and infalibility. They have absolutely 
nothing at all to stand on! 

True, in a secondary or third sense, reading Moses is called 
preaching Moses. It was a proclamation of the law of God by 
Moses. So, too, it is said all the ancient Christians were preach- 
ers. ‘They went everywhere preaching the word.’’ But no one 
understands that this precludes the idea of special preachers. 
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In these investigations we use words in their primary and 
literal sense. In this sense, the ancient evangelists and preachers 
were not teachers or rulers. They have the wrong names. Other 
words are used for rulers and teachers—episkopoi, poimeen, and 
didaskolos. 

The fact that there is some teaching in preaching, and some- 
thing like preaching in teaching, alters not the case. This was 
unavoidable. But different words were used, and they convey 
essentially different ideas. Thus, in the great commission, the 
command was: “Go disciple (mathateusate) all nations;” which 
was done by preaching the gospel (karuxate to euangellion), and 
baptizing believers. T’hen came the teaching (didaskontes) of all 
the things given them in charge, ¢. e., all their Christian duties. 
Here we have the right word for this important work; and the 
episkopoi, not the evangelists, are the teachers. 

Now, if the apostles did teach all things given them in 
charge, all things necessary to life and godliness, all Christian 
duties, including the preaching of the gospel and evangelization 
of the world, making disciples of all the nations; all things per- 
taining to the organization and government of the congregations; 
and if they did set, (1) some to be servants; (2) some to be 
rulers, shepherds and teachers; (8) and others to be evangelists, 
or preachers, to make disciples and set in order churches; then by 
what right or authority, does class number 3 assume the work 
of class number 2? Is not this a change and perversion of the 
divine law? If it is really for the best, then is not the divinelaw 
in the wrong—clearly and greatly in the wrong—and no one left 
capable of mending it? 

In our form of civil government we have, (1) the legisla- 
tive; (2) the judicial; (3) the executive departments. Each has 
its place and work. And for either department to interfere with 
the work of the others, would be meddlesome,'unlawful, confusing, 
disrespectful and ruinous to the government and to the rights and 
interests of the people. 

How must it be in the church when one class, the preachers, 
assume all the rights and powers, and lord it over God’s heritage? 

At a very early day the preachers got control of the churches, 
and they have never been willing to yield it up. Some of them 
claim to be embassadors of Christ in direct line of succession from 
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the apostles, and even Protestant preachers assume titles and 
honors, rights and privileges belonging to God alone. Hence 
they have been justly called “the kingdom of the clergy.” Many 
even of those who claim to follow the Bible alone, tell us no 
church can live or prosper without a preacher. Though they 
cannot pretend that the Bible authorizes the preacher-pastor idea 
as it now prevails among us. They; know it does not, and do not 
claim that such was the divine arrangement. They belittle the 
elders (instead of teaching and qualifying them for their work, as 
Timothy was to do), and then plead the necessity for this course, 
till the elders are qualified. But their course will never qualify 
them. Its tendency is in the other direction. And hence, now, 
the talk of “long pastorates.”’ One of the best writers of this or 
any age, writing concerning “The Clergy’’,says: “No class or order 
of men that ever appeared on earth have obtained so much influ- 
ence, or acquired so complete an ascendency over the human 
mind, as the clergy. The Christian clergy have exercised, for 
about fifteen hundred years, a sovereign dominion over the Bible, 
the consciences, and the religious sentiments of all nations pro- 
fessing christianity. Even kings and emperors bowed with defer- 
ence to their authority, acknowledging their supremacy, and not 


daring to wield the sceptre until consecrated and crowned by a 


minister of religion. Though vials of wrath have been poured 
from heaven upon the kingdom of the clergy; though many of 
5 “ DS . 
them have gnawed their tongues and bit their lips with pain, at 
5 > } t 
the loss of their former magnificent and mighty sway—yet, still 
their dominion, though much impaired, exists to an alarming ex- 
tent; and their eagerness to have an unrivalled control over public 
4 I 
sentiment, in all religious affairs, remains unabated. Behold the 
arrogance of their claims! and the peerless haughtiness of their 
pretensions!! _ They have said, and of them many still say, they 
have an exclusive right, an official right to affix the proper inter- 
a 5 pro} 
pretation to the Scriptures; to expound them in public assemblies; 
insomuch, that it would be presumptuous in a layman to attempt 
to exercise any of those functions which they have assumed.” 
But I am told nothing can be done. So Luther was told, and 
S 
so he would have felt, no doubt, had he been like most of us. But 
Luther succeeded. Something was done. And something can be 
done now. God’s plan has succeeded abundantly wherever it has 
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been tried, and is now succeeding. And, besides, 1 am inquiring 
not for success, but for the divine plan. I am not accountable 
for success, but for obedience to divine law. Paul did not always 
succeed, in the modern and surface sense of success. Men did not 
see it; on the contrary, he suffered imprisonments, stripes, hun- 
ger and martyrdom. Yet Paul made a glorious success following 
God’s way, and would have made a shameful failure had he turned 
aside after the ways of men, as so many have done since. The 
faithful performance of duty is the best suceess any man has ever 
attained, though he may suffer much, and wait long for his re- 
ward. And no man makes a failure so sad and ruinous as the 
man who forsakes the law of God to go after the ways of men. 

A way may seem to us to be right,may seem to succeed 
finely. Mr. Beecher’s ox yoke and infant baptism seemed to him 
to succeed. He judged it and said he needed no Bible for it. We 
are here inquiring “what hath the Lord spoken?” “It is a small 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment.” If 
IT am with God’s Book I am safe. If not, I am in danger, at least. 
His cause is not so emphatically in our hands that we can destroy 
it. “The gates of the unseen world shall not prevail against it”, 
so as to overthrow it. We may hinder or promote its progress, 
but it will stand, though the heavens fall. But we are in danger. 
We may fail. We “may draw down upon ourselves swift de- 
struction.” We may “treasure up to ourselves wrath against the 
day of wrath”, even while we “verily think we are doing God’s 
service”, changing, modifying and adding to God’s law, to popu- 
larize it with an ungodly world, a people who would “crucify the 
Son of God afresh and put him to an open shame”, were it in 
their power, all in the face of the plain teaching, that, “The 
friendship of the world is enmity with God.” As if this was not 
true now! The Lord help us to feel that we are in danger, in 
great danger, just in proportion as we depart from God’s law. To 
impress this, let me, in conclusion, ask careful attention to the 

VI. SACREDNESS OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 

The sacredness and importance of the divine government 
seem not to have entered into the minds or hearts of many per- 
sons who profess to be citizens and servants under Christ. How 
often have we heard such suggestions as these: “I don’t see why 
it should beso”; “It does not seem to me that this will do at all”; 
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“The eldership isa failure’; “No church can succeed without a 
_ preacher”; “Without missionary societies [in the modern sense] 

the world can never be evangelized, or converted tu Christ”, etc. 
All such suggestions show a lack of faith, a lack of knowl- 
edge, and especially, a great lack of reverence for the divine Gov- 
ernment. Those who entertain such thoughts, need to learn more 
fully than has yet been presented in this article: 


1. That God’s “ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our 
thoughts; as high as the heavens are above the earth, so high are 
his ways above our ways’, etc. 


“There is a way that seemeth right to a man, but the ends 
thereof are the ways of death.” “Trust in the Lord with all 
thy heart, and lean not to thine own understanding”, etc. 


Here we have authority for the poetic thought, “Judge not 
the Lord by feeble sense.” Paul better expresses it: “But if 
thou judgest, thou are not a doer of the law, but a judge.” Judg- 
ing God, deciding what God has already decided, and differing 
from him, is impious in the extreme! It cannot be the work of 
faith, or reverence. It savors rather of Solomon’s fool, who is 
“wiser in his own conceit than seven men who can render a 
reason.” Such aone, he says, ‘though brayed in a mortar, will not 
learn.” I shall not undertake to teach him. I only note these 
things. 


2. A careful study of church history shows that God's 
entire plan has always succeeded best when practised just as he 
gave it, unmixed with humanisms. 


Too much space would be occupied here by the full elabora- 
tion of this fact. If something has been done,and it is claimed that 
very much has been done on human plans, and under human gov- 
ernments—what might have been done on the divine plan, and un- 
der the divine government? If the church has stood, and the 
gospel has gained glorious victories under human creeds, human 
missionary plans, waring and conflicting with each other, and 
under a divided, denominationalized, and largely carnal Christian 
profession, what might it have done with a united church, truly 
spiritual, altogether devoted, and working on the divine plan, just 
as did the first Christians? Oh! What might have been done? 
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TREASON UNDER THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 


Many persons take liberties with the divine government which 
they would not dare to take with human civil governments. They 
know that interference with these is dangerous in many ways, 
as many men have found. In the divine government they seem 
to feel that the King is absent—on a long journey—and they pro- 
ceed as if he would never return to call them to account. They 
say by their actions, “we will not have this man to reign over 
us.” Let us pause here a little. 

“Treason is the highest crime of acivil nature of which a man 
can be guilty.” And what is it? Webster, Blackstone and our 
law dictionaries say: ‘In general, it is the offense of attempting 
to overthrow the government of the state to which the offender 
owes allegiance, or of betraying the state into the hands of a 
foreign power.” This is “high treason” in England. 


Christians are citizens uf the divine government. They have 
sworn allegiance to it, voluntarily and in all things. If, then, 
they seek to change the divine government, are they not, to the 
extent of the change they make, or seek to make, guilty of trea- 
son? And this, whether they have thought of it or intended it, or 
not? If this is true, and I suppose it cannot be questioned, and 
hence need not be argued, then all human creeds are treasonable; 
all changes in the government of the church are treasonable, etc. 
Thus, if Christ has given us the New Testament as a creed, and 
we are not content with it, and must make another, we are inter- 
fering with the divine creed. If he has provided a plurality of 
bishops and deacons for each congregation, and evangelists to 
preach the gospel to the world, and we are not, content with this 
arrangement, but have one bishop for a plurality of congregations, 
or call in the evangelists to do the work of the bishops, or pastors 
of the congregations, are we not so far, and very materially, 
“overthrowing” the divine government, and so committing 
treason against Christ? Are we not? 


And shall we “lean to our own understanding”, and seek our 
own preference, ease and comfort thus, and not be guilty? 


Two things are, in the Bible, called rejecting God: 


1. Seeking to change the divine government so far as to 
put a king over his people. Samuel was greatly offended when 
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the elders of Israel asked a king. He felt that it was an impeach- 
ment of his government. Had they been satisfied with his gov- 
ernment they would not have wanted a king, he thought. But 
God said to him, “they have not rejected you, but they have re- 
jected me, that I should not reign over them.’ 1 Sam. 8:7; 10:19; 
15:28, 26; 2 Kings 17:15; Jer. 6:19. 

Perhaps they were ready to plead that they could still have 
judges and rulers as formerly, but they wanted a king, “like the 
nations around them.” Still, this was one addition of their own 
devising. Did it not involve all the evils threatened against those 
who add to or take from God’s word ? 

Perhaps, they said: ‘Yes, we have done well these four hun- 
dred years, better than any people ever did before, and if God’s 
system could be carried out, we would be content with it. But 
Samuel’s sons do not walk in the footsteps of their father, they do 
not carry out the divine system.” Then, they asked a king, a 
change, an overthrow of the divine government, instead of 
enforcing it. They should have called Samuel’s sons to account, 
displaced them, punished them, and put others in their stead. 
This was God’s plan. But their plan was to have a king, and a 
king they would have. 

2. Disobeying, or refusing to obey God, is called rejecting 
God. Hosea 4:6; Mark 7:9; Luke 7:30. 

Any disloyalty to the government—to any government— 
weakens the government, so tends to overthrow it, and therefore 
partakes more or less of the worst features of treason. 

Certain things God was not in favor of, 7. e., He did not want 
the children of Israel to have them; and still they did have them, 
and God bore with them, tolerated them, under protest, as we 
would now express it; He even superintended their adoption and 
use. Of these may be named: 

1. A kingly government. God provided judges, and protested 
against their having a king. Still He sent Samuel to anoint 
Saul and David. It was the best they would do for themselves, 
and though it was rejecting God, He bore with them. 

2. Their system of divorces. “From the beginning it was 
not so”, still, owing to their stubbornness and self will, God di- 
rected Moses to allow them to “write a bill of divorce and put 
her away.” 
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3. <A plurality of wives. God provided only one woman for 
‘one man, and it never was His will that he should have more. 
But ever. David and Solomon surpassed Brigham Young in 
polygamy; and God did not cast them off, though they suffered 
for their sins. 

4. Instrumental music in the temple worship. It never 
was in the synagogue worship, so far as appears in any known 
testimony, and certainly God did not provide it or approve it; He 
only bore with it, as with other errors and sins, and sought to 
regulate and make the best of it, for the time being. 

Parents now tolerate or bear with many things in their chil- 
dren, which they do not approve, and which they know are not 
best for them. David tolerated Joab and Shimei for a long time, 
when he regarded them as worthy of death. Protestantism is 
tolerated in France, and Romanism in England. It is a sad mis- 
take, therefore, to conclude that a thing is right simply because 
God once tolerated it. 

And though a fond father will bear much and long with his 
erring son, it is never either safe or just so to tax the father. A 
good husband will bear much with and for his wife, but will a 
good wife require this of him? Wise and good rulers bear many 
things in their subjects which are very offensive to them, and very 
injurious to their governments; but is it wise and just for their 
subjects soto burden them? Would good subjectsdoso? Would 

wise ones take the risk, knowing there is a limit to forbearance? 

And am I told that God bore with instrumental music in the 
temple worship, and He will bear with it in the church worship? 

But He has done more for us, has given us more, and hence will 
require more of us. “The times of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now commands all men everywhere to repent.” Acts 17:30. 
The word huperidoon, here rendered “winked at”, means over- 
looking or tolerating, bearing with. Is it safe for us to presume 
that He will overlook, or tolerate such ignorance or errors in us 
under the gospel ? ; 

We have the assurance of God that He would bear with it in 
the temple worship, but we have not any assurance that He will 
bear with it in Christian worship. Besides, this reasoning, if it 
is reasoning, would as fully justify divorces for any whim, polyg- 
amy, and a king, or pope in the church, and alsodancing. “David 
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danced before the Lord with all his might.” 2 Samuel 6:14. And 
David (not God) commanded to “praise Him with the timbyrel 
and dance.” Ps. 150:4; Ps. 149:3. Let it be remembered, then, 
that all these things are of equal authority. And we may as well 
contend for all as for any one of them. God commanded none of 
them. Nor did He approve them. He simply tolerated them. 
Would the Lord now tolerate a king, divorces for trivial causes, 
polygamy, dancing in the worship, instrumental music in the 
worship, and such cruelties as the Jews practiced towards their 
enemies? They all come to us on the same authority, if it is 
authority. If one must be rejected, all must be rejected, unless 
we can find something in the New Testament to justify them. 
For we are under Christ, not under Moses. And if you still say 
all these may be practiced in the church, and that God will at 
least tolerate them, then please tell me what may not be practised 
in the church, and what must not be tolerated? 

Perhaps our estimate of duty, and of the sacredness of the 
divine government may be increased by reference to this very an- 
cient maxim: ‘“EXPRESSIO UNIUS EST REJHOTIO ALTERIUS.” The 
expression of one thing is the rejection of another. This was an 
old Roman maxim, and has come to us through England. Many 
examples are given in our law dictionaries, and it is well under- 
stood in our courts. Lawyers and statesmen dare not disregard 
it. We are concerned as to its use in the divine system. Thus, 
the selection of Saul was the rejection of all his brothers, and 
all others. The choosing of the tribe of Levi for the priest- 
hood, was the rejection of the other tribes, as to the priest- 
hood. The appointment of Aaron as high priest, and of his 
sons as the daily or common priests, was the rejection of all others 
even in the tribe of Levi, for the work they were to do. Hence, 
when King Saul “forced himself”, and offered an offering, Samuel 
reproved him, and added, “this pertaineth not unto you.” If the 
_ Lord had simply said worship, perhaps it might be argued that 
they could choose their own way of worship; but when he 
tells them how to worship, what to do, and how to do it, then all 
other ways, or modes of worship are rejected. This is true of 
everything in the divine system. Hence, Jesus said to the Jews, 
Matt. 15:9, “In vain do you worship me observing institutions 
merely human.” If the command was to praise God, and no mode 
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given, perhaps each one might take his own course. But when 
the command is sing, then other ways are rejected, so far as 
music is concerned. Had the command been make music, and no 
way given, each one might have made music as best he could, ac- 
cording to his own liking. But this was not thecommand. The 
command was to sing. This is God’s chosen plan, and is, accord- 
ing to this maxim, the rejection of all other music. 


So, too, if God had given no directions for the organization of 
the congregations, we might plead necessity, and organize in our 
own way, provided only we did no violence to any law he has 
given. But the moment the Supreme Ruler appointed bishops to 
rule the congregations, all other rulers are rejected. Had the 
Lord appointed the preachers especially to baptize and administer 
the Lord’s supper—as they often claim he has—then no one else 
might presume to do these things. The mistake of the clergy is 
in assuming that God appointed them to these works. So, when 
the Lord provides and select the church as his society and agent 
for all good works, all other societies are rejected. 


In a recent message of the President of the United States, I 
see a recognition of this maxim, since the above was written. The 
constitution of the United States says: “The executive power 
shall be vested in the President of the United States of America”’, 
and that: ‘He shall take care that the laws be faithfully execu- 
ted.” Only two restraints or limitations{are put upon him. The 
Senate may approve or disapprove his appointments to offices, and 
may sit as a court of impeachment. No other control or regula- 
tion of the Executive was supposed to be necessary for the safety 
of the people, and the welfare of the government. And this mes- 
Suge says: 

“This should be held, under a familiar maxim of construction, 
to exclude every other right of interference with the executive 
functions.” 

The bishops are the Executives in the congregations, and 
they are mos} solemnly bound to see that the laws of Christ are 
faithfully executed. The congregation may sit as a court of im- 
peachment, and remove them if they are unfaithful. Perhaps it 
may be said also, that the congregation may approve or disapprove 
their appointments, and important decisions and acts. But be- 
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yond these, this maxim should be understood “to exclude every 
other right to interference with executive functions.” 

There are some limitations in the use of this rule, but as to 
all these great matters it is as applicable and important in the 
church as it is in the state. And if we would not be guilty of 
treason against the divine government, we need to “hold fast the 
form of sound words”, and “contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints”, to uphold and sustain the divine govern- 
ment in all its parts, and keep it pure; oppose everything that 
tends to corrupt or weaken it, build up the walls and strengthen the 
stakes of Zion, suffer if need be, and as many have done, and wait 
patiently for our rest and reward. To hear our adorable Re- 
deemer and Lord say “well done, good and faithful servant”, 
before an assembled universe, will be to us, Heaven! The Lord help 
us to be faithful, prudent, persevering, and steadfast to The 
End. 

CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 


From this investigation the following conclusions seem to be 
fairly deducible: 

I. That God rules ordinarily by known laws: (1) In Na- 
ture, by the power he has imparted to Nature. (2) In providence, 
by additions to this imparted power, and the ministrations of 
angels. (3) In miracles, by a special law, of necessity, not yet 
so fully revealed. 

II. That saving and condemning power belong not to hu- 
man laws, ordinances and governments, because God did not de- 


posit it there. He placed this power only in the divine laws, 
ordinances and government, and no human power can remove it, 
or place it elsewhere. 


III. It becomes us, therefore, to seek for the old paths, and 
walk therein, and to strive for nothing else, for no humanism 
whatever in the divine worship. They are all vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

IV. In carrying out these principles, we look to the first 
Christians, under the instruction and guidance of the apostles; 
and while we use every thing they used, so far as we can; but of 
the things they might have used and did not, we use none. 

V. This cuts off all organization of the church at large, all 
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confederation of congregations, and confines us absolutely to con- 
gregational organization and discipline. 

VI. In this department the bishops are the executives, 
rulers and teachers; the deacons are their helpers and the especial 
servants of the congregations; and the evangelists or preachers 
are field workers, preaching the gospel, forming and setting in 
order congregations. 

VII. Any interference, addition, subtraction or alteration of 
this arrangement is not only vain (because there is no saving 
power in it), but treasonable. 

VIIl. Having adopted the divine system, believing it to be 
complete, we should not “lean to our’ own understanding”, and 
turn from it in anything, because we, in our weakness and short- 
sightedness, imagine it is necessary to success, in popularizing the 
gospel with an ungodly world, or otherwise. 


IX. The best, and only true and profitable success has ever 
been, is now, and must always be, in following the divine law, all 
else being deceitful and vain, though applauded by the world and 
the flesh. 


X. That beyond the divine law, what it includes and ex- 
cludes, “every one should be fully persuaded in his own mind,” 
and no one should judge or think less of another for differences of 
opinion. 

XI. If matters go amiss in the church; if there are failures 
on the part of officials, as in the case of Samuel’s sons; if the 
bishops fail to do their duty, or the deacons, or the preachers, we 
are not to go about adding to, taking from, or altering the divine 
government as a remedy; we the elders and common members 
are to enforce the law, mete out suitable punishment to the of- 
fenders, displace them, if need be, and put others in their room. 
Had the Jews done this, there would never have been a king in 
Israel. Had the church of Christ done this, there never would 
have been a Pope, a clergy, or preacher-pastor to rule in it. 


XII. We should feel that a most sacred trust is ‘‘committed”’ 


to us, and that we can not reasonably hope to hear the judge say 
‘“‘well done’, unless we, the members of his body, keep the church 
in union and harmony, the worship pure, the divine government 
unimpaired; enforcing it according to the letter and spirit of the 
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gospel, and so, besides enjoying the peace of God among our- 
selves, send out the light and truth of heaven to the ends of the 
earth, and fulfil the grand mission of the church, the salvation of 
the world and the glory of Christ. 

C. KENDRICK. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TOWARD THE TEMPER- 
ANCE CAUSE. 


It is needless to disguise the fact that there are different views 
on this subject by those who are really desirous of doing the Lord’s 
will. The enemies of our religion are ready to take advantage of 
this, and argue that it is because our religion is either not clear, 
or that it is contradictory. It does not satisfy them to show that 
men differ on all questions, for they think that if we have an in- 


spired teacher, there ought to be no trouble in the understanding. 
They make no allowance for an uninspired interpretation. 

But we are not only fallible in our use of our infallible guide, 
but many times are we prejudiced by habit, taste, custom, per- 


sonal interest, ignorance, and sometimes indifference. 

It should be remembered, too, that while Christians have 
been unanimous in opposing the wrong and helping the right, 
they have not always known what the right was. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of the use of intoxicants. Forty years ago 
they were thought to be helpful. And, when there were evil re- 
sults, it was supposed that these evils might be avoided, and yet 
the liquors be retained. But we now know better. We now 
know that they are not needed, and that the evils cannot be re- 
moved, and the liquors continued as a beverage. Our scientific 
men have learned much in that time. This is especially true 
with the science of medicine. As bleeding was once thought to 
be the only remedy for many maladies, so our medical men held 
that alcohol was almost indispensable as a remedy for many of 
our ills, and even a profitable tonic at any time. From this the 
people readily concluded that, while there might be some evils 
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resulting from an abuse of ardent spirits, yet as it was a good 
creature of God, it could be controlled and rendered subservient 
to our interests. As a medicine it could not be dispensed with, 
and as a beverage, under proper restrictions it should be encour- 
aged. With such a view, it is not strange that good men were 
opposed to every form of opposition to the sale and use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, except religious suasion against getting drunk. If 
two members of the church should go to town, and each drink a 
gill on the road home, and that gill should make one of them 
drunk, but leave the other in the full control of his muscles, the 
unsteady one would be dealt with for not having the ability to 
stand as much as his more fortunate brother. The unfortunate 
weakness was the crime, not the drinking. 

The ignorance that was common, brought whiskey into the 
harvest field, gave it prominence at the log-rollings, and sold it at 
the groceries along with the staples of the country. And, even 
those who took the Bible as their only religious guide, saw no 
particular harm in it. There was no Scripture which said, “Thou 
shalt not drink whiskey”, and as it was recommended for weak 


stomachs, they felt it to be right to use it, as not abusing it, and 
protect the sale, by men of good moral character. 

But the world has grown apace. Our medical men now tell 
us, that while alcohol may sometimes be used as a medicine, the 


cases in which it may be profitably employed are very rare, and 
even then, it should be taken only on the prescription of a learned 
and conscientious physician. Under the supposition that it is a 
most powerful narcotic, they remove it entirely from the cata- 
logue of foods, and declare that it should not be used as a bev- 
erage. Such decisions as these are quickening religious conscience 
in opposition to the beverage, the use of all intoxicating liquors, and 
even against permitting men to tempt people with them. 

In addition to the light furnished by medical science, the 
civilized world has taken notice of the expense, crime and death 
connected with the sale and use of these drinks. When the 
people of the United States are caused to bury sixty thousand of 
their fellow-citizens annually, through this traffic, when they find 
it writing disorder and shame ever every page of our history, 
causing nine-tenths of our crime, four-fifths of our pauperism, and 
six-tenths of our insanity; knowing that it is keeping nearly one- 
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half of our children from the public schools; that it is the support 
of outlawry, and the friend of prostitution; that it is blasting the 
hope and joy of thousands of wives and mothers; that it is filling 
our graveyards with the drunken dead, and entailing poverty and 
shame upon their worse than orphaned children; that it is turn- 
ing our cities into hells and freighting the breezes with unspoken 
sorrows; that it is the enemy of the church, and the abettor of 
infidelity; that it is opposed to all that is good, and even threatens 
the life of our government: with these and a hundred kindred 
facts before the minds of the American people, it is not strange 
that there is an awakening on the subject, and an earnest inquiry 
as to the duty of those who love God and their fellow-man. 

This inquiry can not be satisfied with placing the blame on 
the drunkard alone, for the evils do not stop there. If he were 
the only sufferer, patience might bear with that apology for a 
moment, but he is not. Every other man and woman and child 
in the country suffers more or less. Our taxes are increased to 
support the courts and to maintain the insane and paupers created 
by the traffic. It rots the cereals of the land, or turns their God- 
given powers into destructive forces to bebrute and destroy all 
who are controlled thereby. It blunts the conscience and whets 
the knife of the assassin; it fills the land with indolence and mis- 
rule; it creates loungers, loafers, tramps and thieves, increasing 
the demand for time-locks and doubling the police force, and still 
leaving honest people in dread of the fiends manufactured in the 
dramshop. This moral pollution not only endangers life and 
property, but taints the very atmosphere with blasphemy, de- 
bauchery and social vice; it not only lights the torch of the incen- 
diary, but leads away our sons and daughters, by the light of their 
burning homes, into a life of infamy from which they never re- 
cover, 

These facts are apparent, and the change in public sentiment 
is easily accounted fur. Once this Christian people thought these 
liquors to be comparatively harmless, and really supposed that 
there was so much good to be derived from their use, that the 
evils which resulted from their misnse were comparatively trivial. 
Not only so, but it was confidently believed that the excessive use 
of these liquors might be avoided, by showing men a better way. 
Hence the plan then proposed was to urge men not to get drunk. 
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Indeed, the first temperance pledges in this country lad simply 
that object in view. But by degrees they came to know, that as 
long as men used these intoxicants as a beverage, the drunkenness 
would not be abated. Though this attempted reformation had 
been opposed by those who were afraid that human rights would 
be abridged, yet, finding it to be ineffectual, the friends of reform 
pushed ahead for total abstinence. This was regarded as the sum 
of fanaticism and impracticability. 

Even those who faithfully followed the Scriptures, not being 
able to find where an appostle ever went to any one with a pledge, 
they decided the plan to be unapostolic, and therefore not to be fol- 
lowed. The liquors might be of no value, indeed they might be 
an unmitigated curse, but as there was no text to be found saying 
that a Christian should, or even might, proceed to get any one to 
pledge himself against these beverages, it was plain that the effort 
should be abandoned for the want of Scriptural warrant. But the 
world moves; and heretics multiplied, who believed that Chris- 
tians were at liberty to use common sense and save their fellow- 
men in any way they could, so that nothing should be proposed 
or done at variance with the principles of the teachings of Christ 
and the Apostles. The work done on this line, had a great effect 
on the public mind. Not that it was sufficient to remove the 
evil, but it did much in causing the world to halt in its madness, 
and cast about for a way of salvation. Many a young man was ar- 
rested and prevented from being a drunkard. Even a few men were 
taken up from the ditch, and washed, and returned to their homes, 
and clothed again in their right minds. And better still, the people 
were taught the nature of alcoholie drinks, and the evils that re- 
sulted from their use. This work has been going on now for 
more than fifty years, and the world has learned a great deal in 
that time. The moral suasion reform has had many phases, and per- 
haps, done good in all of its plans, and still the iniquity of drunk- 
enness and its concomitants continue. Hence, reformers are wak - 
ing up to the fact, that the world can not be freed from the curse 
of rum, while the present means of temptation are left; for as fast 
as we reform one, the saloons start two more on their way to 
eternal ruin. This brings the question of prohibition, which we 
wish to meet. 

Many objections have been made to prohibition, chief among 
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them is that it cannot be enforced, and, therefore, will not do any 
good. From this, an unwarranted conclusion is reached, that 
we ought, therefore, to license the sale of these liquors that we 
may restrain men from the more flagrant wrongs, which they will 
commit under prohibition. But if these wrongs will be committed 
under prohibition, how will they be prevented by license? All there 
can be in any license law to prevent these evils is their 
prohibition, and the penalty attached thereto. What reason 
have we for the idea, that a prohibitory measure of law can 
be enforced if found in a license law, but could not be ex- 
ecuted, if the law should be freed from that license feature? 
Will the fact that a saloon is licensed, enable the people to 
prevent its evils? Can such license have any influence favor- 
able to the enforcement of any prohibitory features it may 
contain? Of course these questions will be answered in the 
negative. Indeed, I am not writing for any one who could 
answer any ove of them in the affirmative. Hence, I shall 
take it for granted that there is nothing in the license system 
that is favorable to the removal of the evils of the dramshop, 
only as such regime may contain some prohibition, which is, to 
some extent at least, antagonized by other and contradictory ele- 
ments of the same system. 

But it seems to be assumed, that license has been tried, and 
and has been successful. License, indeed, has been tried for more 
than acentury, but it has been a failure. Neither high license 
nor low license has had any visible effect in removing the evils of 
the saloons which it protects and renders respectable. 

It is assumed, too, that prohibition has been a failure. This 
is not true. Many ofthe laws which have been known as prohib- 
itory, have been very feeble, the penalties have not been sufficient, 
and there have been but little means provided for the execution 
of the law. Sometimes this has been the fault of scheming legis- 
lators who have been opposed to the law, other times it has been the 
result of inexperience. Not only so, but no law willor can be well 
enforced the first years of its life. In the first place, there are 
strong prejudices in the minds of the people to overcome. In the 
second place, the law is not understood. It is new to the people, 
and its demands are little known. Thirdly, the people do not 
snow whether the law will stand, till some case has been carried 
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up to the Supreme Court, and its constitutionality tested. This 
is not true simply in some one particular, but probably in many. 
Hence, it ordinarily requires about two years for the people to 
know whether they have a law or not. During all this time 
there is delay. And as the rum sellers, who care nothing for the 
laws which the people have made, continue to drive their trade, 
thousands of good people reach the conclusion that prohibition is ~ 
a failure. Fourthly, at the time a prohibitory law is enacted, a 
state has executive, legislative and judicial officers who were 
elected, when that question was not before the people, and who 
may be unfavorable to the law.’ These will continue in power from 
one to six years, and may do much to annul the provisions of the 
law. Eventually, these officers will have to give place to men 
who will be elected on that issue. And in the fifth place, there are 
the usual reverses to be expected, in this, as in all efforts to reform 
and bless the people by wise and just legislation. There will be 
communities and cities on the border line between the prohibitory 
State and some adjoining license State which will be rebellious. 
The judges and legislators elected from these places will operate 
against the law as ‘ong as it is possible to do it any harm. These 
are sufficient to show the unreasonableness in demanding that a 
prohibitory law must go at once into force, or be regarded as a 
failure. Give the law a fair hearing. When this has been done, 
it has been found that it has been as successful as other laws 
against iniquity. In the sixth place, men are in the habit of de- 
manding for a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicants as a bever- 
age, what they do not demand for any other law. All laws 
against crime are being constantly violated. If one would go 
through any state in the Union hunting for all the violations of 
the law against theft, and parade the cases before the people, he 
would be able to show to the satisfaction of many, that the law 
was a failure and ought, therefore, to be abolished: that theft 
ought to be licensed in order to prevent some of the grosser evils. 
Seventh and lastly, one of the ways in which prohibitory law is 
made to appear worthless, is by hard dint of lying. The enemies 
of civilization do not stop at stating the truth. A man who is 
willing to keep asaloon or enable another to do so, is not very 
particular about having his statements to agree with the factg. 
There may be exceptions, but I have given the rule. 
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The facts are, that prohibition against the liquor traffic can 
be as easily enforced as a law against any other crime, to the ex- 
tent of its power. As there is more money and more Devil in the 
drunkard-making business than any other, it may be expected to 
protect itself by the ability and genius at its command. But 
these have not and can not save it from ruin at the hands of a 
justice-loving and law-abiding people, when the provisions of law 
are in their favor. 

But the question recurs, what are Christians at liberty to do 
in this matter? To stop and ask this question seems like a satire 
on our common Christianity. Are we to admit for a moment, 
that Christians are not at liberty to help their fellow-men? that 
they are not to brother the race? that they are compelled to 
higgle and figgle over the possibility of some technicality that 
will so restrict their actions that they will not be able to do what 
every man o£ common sense and philanthropic heart knows ought 
to be done? 

Since we know that liquors containing intoxicating prop- 
erties are never used as a beverage except ata great risk to the 
drinker; since we know that these drinks serve no valuable ends, 
and constantly do much harm, we can certainly agree that it is 
the duty of all who love their fellow-men, to persuade every one to 
desist from the senseless and dangerous habit of using intoxicants 
as a beverage. This will now be almost universally conceded. 
Some will yet regard temperance workers as fanatics, but they 
think of them as being very innocent. All they lack is breadth 
and depth of intellect, which their critics possess. Since, then, 
much good has been done by the use of moral suasion, not simply 
in saving drunkards from ruin, but, much more, in saving the 
young and virtuous from ever falling into the snares of the 
tempter, it becomes the Christian duty of all who can, to aid in 
this good work. We are, then, as Christians, bound to abstain 
from this wrong habit, in which we involve ourselves and many 
others in danger, and even ruin, and also, to the extent of our in- 
fluence, time and opportunity, to persuade others away from this 
vice. We are to have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. But now comes the question: 
Is it proper for Christians to work and vote for prohibition ? 

If the God of heaven ever intended that we should have laws 
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of a temporal character, and that Christians should assist in mak- 
ing and enforeing them; and if human law should be for the pro- 
tection of the people, to make it as easy as possible for men to do 
right, and as difficult as possible for them to do wrong, then it is 
clearly the duty of alk Christians who can, to work for such a law, 
and assist in its enforcement. 

I am told by some one that Christianity has no temporal gov- 
ernment in it, and that the citizens of the Kingdom of Christ 
should have nothing to do with human governments. This is 
incorrect for many reasons: (1) Christ ordained a universal King- 
dom, ard hence could not have insisted upon governmental forms 
without antagonizing almost all the political institutions then in 
existence. As it was His intention to control men by their faith 
and love, and redeem the world by His truth, it would not be wise 
to ordain any form of political rule. But it does not follow from 
this, however, that He is indifferent as t> the kind of rulers there 
are to be on the earth. (2) We know that the Lord does care as 
to the rulers that we shall have, for, we are directed to pray for 
them, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness 
and honesty. (3) When God had a people in one land, and the 
aim under that form was not at a universal kingdom, He had a 
temporal government, and demanded that it should be strictly en- 
forced. God has not reformed since that time, nor has He found 
that the law He then gave His people, was a mistake. Temporal 
government was a necessity to their prosperity, happiness, and 
even to their growth in religion. If that was the case with them, 
why not with us? And if God was then willing that men should 
have profitable law, nay, if He imposed it upon them, how can 
we conclude that He has so changed that He does not now wish 
that His people should have any temporal law? (4) The estimate 
that Paul puts upon temporal governments in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the Roman letter, is so different from the position of these 
modern reasoners, that one would not suppose that they had any 
kindred religious thoughts. 

But some one says, that we are left entirely to our own 
choosing as to what kind of law we shall have. This, again, is a 
mistake. The principles of our religion must guide us here as 
well as in anything else. 

The principles that guide men in the duties of every day life 
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must guide them in their efforts to protect society by the means 
of law. Avery hurtful idea has gone abroad, that a man may 
hold any political opinion, and engage in any political action he 
may prefer, without changing his relation toward God. But this 
is very far from being true. Our actions can hever be dissociated 
from our Christian profession. We are no more at liberty to 
do wrong to our fellowmen in politics than in trade. We may as 
well rob men of their just rights in any other way as by the use 
of political machinery. If we have learned the real meaning of the 
golden rule, and of the prayer put into our mouths by the Master, 
“Lead us not into temptation”, and hold them as principles of 
action, they will be as sacred to us when we come to vote, as 
when we issued from the house of the Lord, on the Lord’s day. If 
it will bring the curse of the Almighty upon us, to ensnare even 
the smallest believer, then to the extent that we may do that by 
political action, are we guilty before God, and under His anathema. 

An attempt is made to escape from this by supposing that we 
do these things by other hands, and hence are relieved from the 
curse; but this will excuse no one in the day of judgment. What 
we do by the hands of another, we do, as certainly as if we acted 
separately and alone. We may involve another, or even many 
others in our crime, but that does not relieve usin any way. If 
a man shall keep a saloon, it will not exempt him from condem- 
nation by hiring a bar-tender to attend to the immediate business. 
The bar-keeper is guilty, but that in no way exculpates the man 
who hired him, and directed him in his nefarious work. 

If I, in any way, assist the rum-seller in performing his work 
of ruin, I thereby participate in his crime. We ‘must have, ab- 
solutely, “no fellowship with these unfruitful works of darkness.” 
With this view we may not sign a license bond, or rent a property 
for saloon purposes; to do either one, would be to participate in 
the crime, because we would be aiding and abetting the busi- 
ness. But this is not all: I am not at liberty to vote for 
a man who will use his official position in the service of rum-sell- 
ing. If I have been deceived in him, then, I am not to blame, but 
if I knew what he would do, when I cast my vote, then that use 
of my citizenship was iniquity before the Lord. 

If I may not keep a saloon, nor own one, though kept by 
some one else, then I may not assist any onein thus sinning against 
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the race, either by signing a license bond, renting a building for 
the purpose, voting to license the traffic, or voting for any one 
who will give, or vote for a license, or a license law. A license 
law makes the government particeps criminis with the rum-sel- 
ler. Our nation has become confederate with the devil in the 
work of tempting and damning the people. 

We are apt to feel that because a large number of people are 
associated in this evil work, that no individual person is respon- 
sible. The world makes a strange use of corporations, companies 
and societies. Many men who are almost destitute of piety, and 
even honesty, yet think that they will be saved because they be- 
long to a respectable church. Some way it gets into the mind 
that the Lord is going to save the church, and as they are mem- 
bers in regular standing and full-fellowship, that they will glide 
into glory, whether saints or hypocrites! Others have a kind of 
undefined opinion that corporations have no souls, and hence that 
no judgement of the Lord will ever be based on the action of 
incorporate bodies. About the same use is made of political 
parties in shielding themselves from the wreck and ruin that they 
entail upon the world by political action. 

We have socompletely divorced religion from politics, that it 
is thought by mary, that questions of religious and moral 
suasion have no place in political plans or legislative provision; 
and yet the majority of enactments are to prevent wrongs which 
the pulpit has ever condemned. Murder, theft, larceny, breach of 
trust, swindling, adultery, bigamy, polygamy, etc., have ever been 
condemned by the preacher and the philanthropist; and yet no 
one denies that these are subjects for political action. The man 
who would vote to license any one of these would thereby break 
his covenant with Christ. Such would be the decision of every 
Protestant church. Hence, it is not true that politics has noth- 
ing to do with matters before the moral reformer. When Ne- 
hemiah went up to Jerusalem, he found his people engaged in 
many things which were wrong. The power of moral suasion was 
used, and good results reached. Still, many evils existed. He 
then told them to set their brethren at liberty, and to quit violat- 
ing the Sabbath. He made them understand that they should do 
so, if not, hands would be used on them. This did its work. The 
wrongs were righted. It was not because these questions were 
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out of the line of the reformer, or were not proper topics for ser- 
mons, but because moral suasion needed to be supplemented by 
governmental control. 

Prohibitionists are, many times represented as abandoning 
moral suasion, but this is far from the facts. They all persuade 
men to the extent of their opportunities, but finding that the 
world cannot be redeemed in that way, that the saloons, by their 
power to deceive and decoy young men into drinking habits, and 
so manufacture them into drunkards, faster than they can redeem 
them, they ask that the work of deception, shall be discontinued; 
and since their exhortations have no effect on those who are de- 
bauching and damning their fellowmen for money, they know of 
no way of reaching them, but by the hand of the law. They favor 
moral suasion for all whom it will reach, and legal suasion for the 
rest. All writers on law agree with the fundamental idea of pro- 
hibitionists. They have ever held that the law is made for the 
lawless, to restrain them from injuring the unoffending and help- 
less. They are also agreed that it is the province of law to lay 
every possible obstruction in the way of wrong-doing, and give 
every possible aid and encouragement to the doing of that which 
isright. Not because these profound thinkers have not recog- 
nized many of these fields as being open to the, labors of moral and 
religious reformers, but because they know the Sons of Belial are 
to be governed by fear and force, rather than by the kind deeds 
and kind words of those who would exhort them to a higher life. 
If there is any place for law at all it must cover this ground. 

Auother mistake is made in supposing that this is a mere 
question of policy. Men sometimes put it in this way: “It is 
plainly our duty to remove the crime of drunkenness from the 
land, and so far as we can do so by law, as well as by the milder 
methods of moral suasion and exhortation; but we are left to our 
own judgment as to the course we ought to pursue; if license will 
best accomplish this end, then we ought to use it.” Suppose I 
should use that argument respecting any other of the great crimes of 
the day: Letmesay: “It is my duty to remove murder, even though 
the law must be employed, still I am left to choose as to the form of 
such law; and if I find that the object is best accomplished by 
licensing it, then, that is the form of law for which I ought to 
work”, would I not be regarded as a simpleton, or a man who is 
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without moral perception? I would be told that no plea may be 
made in favor of licensing the crime of murder; that to license 
another to commit murder is to fellowship the crime, and hence 
be a murderer. What applies in the one case applies in the 
other. I may not plead revenue in favor of the permission; it is 
but the bribe with which to stop the mouth and muzzle the con- 
science, that iniquity may run riot unrebuked. If I should license 
a man to shoot my wife and children, the law would hang me for 
murder. I might piteously plead, that all my remonstrances were 
in vain; that I could not help the matter by protest or opposition, 
that the murder would have been committed anyway, therefore I 
took a little money from these men, with which to pay funeral 
expenses; but such pleading would do me no good; they would 
hang me as a partner in the crime. 

Does some one say that murder and the rum traffic are not 
the same? I grant that they are not just alike. An individual 
case of murder is a small matter, by the side of a business which 
kills, in our own country, very nearly one hundred thousand every 
year. Surely, if a man may not be licensed to kill one person, the 
business ought not to be licensed which kills by the hundred 
thousand. Surely, if it makes a man guilty of murder to license 
a man to kill an individual, it is murder to license the killing of 
ten thousand! Hence, whether prohibition may: be enforced or 
not, it is a crime to license a work which we know is resulting in 
the premature death and eternal damnation of millions of our 
race. 

Good is not the legitimate result of evil conduct. Both the 
object and the means of accomplishing it must be in harmony 
with the principles of right. We are not at liberty to do evil that 
good may come. 

But why any one should ever think of removing an iniquity 
by licensing it, no man will be able to find in any sound philos- 
ophy or Scripture statement. History does not exhibit reforms 
being wrought in this way. From the delivery of Israel out of 
Egypt to their return from Babylonian captivity, their great sin 
was idolatry. It seemed impossible to keep them out of it; but 
the Lord never licensed it on that account. Just when He was 
preparing the tables ot the covenant for Moses, with 1ts denunci- 
ation against idolatry, the people were preparing to make a calf, 
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that they might worship it according to the Egyptian manner. 
Some of our modern philosophers would have licensed idolatry in 
order to remove its more gross and hurtful features. They would 
have argued that as they will worship idols any way, as prohibi- 
tion of idolatry can not be enforced, until the people are educated 
up to it, we will license and regulate it till the people are educa- 
ted up to the principles of prohibition. But the Lord had another 
view of the matter. 

The whole law of Moses deals with sin by prohibition. It 
says: “Thoushalt not.” Not only does it forbid the action, but 
it denounces penalties which are of the same magnitude with the 
crime. Ifa man set his stubble on fire, and it should result in the 
burning of his neighbor’s corn, he had to make it good. If his 
stock destroyed his neighbor’s grain, it took the best of his grain, 
acre for acre, to pay the damage. If his ox should gore the ox 
of his neighbor, then he could take the dead ox and give the in- 
jured neighbor, one that would, in every way be equal to the live 
ox before it had been killed. If his unruly beast had gored a 
human being, then, the owner should repair the damages as far 
as possible, and his ox should be killed, but if this wicked beast 
had been given to that kind of conduct before, and the owner 
knew it, then both the ox and the master should be put to death. 
It would do the owner of the unruly brute no good to say that he 
did not know that his beast would kill any one. He knew it was 
liable to do so, and that was enough to make him guilty of mur- 
der. His guilt consisted in permitting the beast to go unre- 
strained, and for doing so, he is regarded as a murderer, and to be 
stoned to death. 

So much for God’s plan of dealing with crime. Even to 
neglect the battlements on the roof of his house, would leave a 
man guilty of the blood of a stranger losing his life on that ac- 
count. To open a pit and leave it uncovered, made the man 
liable for all the injuries which might come because of that neg- 
lect. But how does this apply to the case in hand? Is the sa-- 
loon pit in the way of the people? and are any in danger of falling 
therein? Has this ox been wont to push with his horns? Has 
he ever killed anybody? Do his owners know that he has been 
in the habit of killing people? Yes; all answer, yes. Why, then, 
shall not this ox be put to death at once? Indeed, why shall not 
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its owners share the same fate? The only answer that any one 
can think of that will not deal death both to the saloon and its 
keeper, is that we are not now under the law of Moses. This will 
be satisfactory to the saloon keeper, who neither knows nor cares 
for that law, nor its author. But I am writing for another class 
of men. We care for the principles of government found in that 
law. We care for the authority of its Maker. We know that 
that law is the foundation of our protection and civil liberties. 
We know that God has not changed, and that principles remain 
eternally the same. We know, too, if we should deal with this 
crime of the liquor traffic as God did with crime of even less mag- 
nitude, we would stop the business at once, even if it cost the lives 
of the men engaged in the traffic. Now, what is our duty in the 
premises? If we are todo that which philosophy, history and 
the Scriptures declare to be right, we will prohibit the sale of 
these liquors, for any beverage-use, and punish all violations of 
the law in a way that will compel men to respect it. 

But some one says, that God did not treat the business of 
liquor selling in that way. There was no such a thing in Bible 
times as saloon keeping; but there was wine-drinking under cir- 
cumstances in which drunkenness was the result, and against 
these He thundered His divine anathemas unsparingly. He has 
not dealt with the crime of drunkenness, or of drunkard-making 
in any way that would indicate indifference in the matter. In 
Habakkuk 2:15, the Lord pronounces a “woe” on him who should 
give his neighbor drink, and make him drunken. This is strong 
enough. The “woe” contains the curse of the Almighty. It is 
the same that Jesus left on those cities which rejected Him, and 
repented not, after all that had been done for them. I am sure, 
from a long study of the Bible on this subject, that the man who 
ensnares his fellow to the ruin of body and soul in this way, will 
be eternally damned; that God regards him as a murderer. Hence, 
from every standpoint, 1 reach .the conclusion that it is our 
Christian duty to prevent drinking and drunkenness, by moral 
persuasion, if we can, by prohibition if we must. 

There can be no neutrality in the matter. When it is pos- 
sible for us to save any one, and we do not, we are guilty of a 
dereliction. If I see a man drowning, and could save him, but do 
not, I am guilty of his blood. And so it is in this case; if we do 
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not put forth our hands and save our fellows from this death, we 
are under the curse of God. 

May the Lord help us to rise up in our might and do our 
utmost to put down this iniquity, which, more than any other, is 
the curse of our land and the common foe of the race. 


D. R. DUNGAN. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


What is usually called the Lord’s prayer is the one recorded 
in Matthew 6. What is more properly speaking the Lord’s prayer 
is recorded in John 17. In the first instance, Jesus was teaching 
His disciples how to pray. He said: “After this manner, there- 
fore, pray ye.” The prayer that follows these words is compre- 
hensive in thought and concise in statement. A person is not 
heard for his much speaking. He is heard because of the correct- 
ness and strength of his faith, and because of the many necessary 
things pertaining to his present and eternal welfare that weigh 
heavily upon his heart. These cause him to pray often and fer- 
vently. At this point in our essay it may not be amiss to inquire, 
what will cause a person to “pray without ceasing’’? 

1. The command to pray. Christ’s disciples are commanded 
to pray: “In nothing be anxious; but in every thing by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God.” Phil. 4:6. “Continue steadfastly in your 
prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving.” Col. 4:2. 

2. The habit of praying will do much to divert one’s atten- 
tion from things of earth to God, the giver of every good and 
perfect gift. In speaking of men in their relationship to each 
other, we say: “The person who isin the habit of thanking others 
for benefits received, is not apt to forget his manners.” The 
habit of praying serves to keep us mindful of our dependence and 
the need of asking for aid from above. 

3. The disposition to pray must arise largely from medita- 
tion. The more anyone realizes his needs and helplessness, the 
more he will be disposed to look to God for help. 
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4. The many rich promises that God extends to those who 
a:knowledge Him and look to Him for help, are great incentives to 
prayerfulness. ‘Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and 
you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” “And 
this is the boldness which we have towards Him, if we ask any- 
thing according to His will He heareth us.” “If ye, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is in heaven, give good things unto 
them that ask Him.” He “is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us; unto Him be the glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, 
unto all generations, forever and ever. Amen.” 


The third of the foregoing statements will indicate why there 


o 


are so few in the church who “pray without ceasing.” They be- 
lieve that God has promised nuch tothose who ask of Him in faith; 
but, failing to see its necessity, they are not given to prayer. 
Some may be influenced by the objector, who says: “If God 
knows what we need before we ask Him, why is it necessary to 
ask? Will not His infinite goodness prevent Him from with- 
holding what His children need?” 

If the fact that God knows our wants is a proof that it is 
needless to ask anything of Him, why did not Jesus say so? This 
is what He said: ‘And in praying use not vain repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do, for they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Be not, therefore, like unto them, for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him.” He 
taught them how to pray. I have heard prayers that seemed like 
efforts to transmit information to God, as well as efforts to secure 
benefits. A parent may see a child’s needs and bestow them. 
There may be many instances in which it would be wise for the 
parent not to bestow blessings on a child until the child longs for 
what it needs sufficiently to ask for them. If one knows his 
needs and anxiously desires and asks for them, he might be in a 
condition to appreciate and wisely use them when given. 

I have heard professed Christians say: ‘All the good there 
is in praying is its reactive influence. The mere effort put forth 
in praying gives strength in itself. Beyond this there is no good.” 
It is needless to say that such persons seldom pray. If they do, 
can it mean anything more than formality? Such teaching re- 
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duces prayer to a dramatic exercise. The word of God abundantly 
verifies the statement, that prayer carries with it the idea of act- 
ing upon another’s ear and heart aside from those of the petitioner. 
“The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous and His ears are 
open to their prayers.” This rich assurance prompts us to pray 
fervently. To talk of a benefit called reaction, when we disdain 
what can lead to such reaction, is manifestly absurd. 


Many persons neglect prayer because timidity, or a tendency 
to embarrassment, indisposes them to pray in the family; so they 
neglect prayer altogether. Such persons should begin to pray in 
secret. In this way they can grow to pray in public. Our faith 
in Christ should be sufficiently strong to dispel every hindrance 
to steadfastness in prayer. 

We will now devote attention to what Jesus said in the prayer 
on the mountain. 


“OUR FATHER.” 


Who can rightfully and properly say: “Our Father who art 
in heaven”? Often, persons who have never embraced Christ by 
faith and obedience, will speak of God as their Father. I have 
received letters from friends who have never acknowledged Christ, 
and who are void of religious interest, who, after relating their 
trials, will say: ‘Our kind father above will care for us.” If 
God is the Father of all, then all are His children. The blas- 
phemer, the vile talker, and the murderer are His children. Shal! 
we say, by way of compromise, that they are His disobedient 
children? It is manifest to all who are conversant with the 
teachings of Jesus and His apostles, that all are not God's chil- 
dren. Only those who are God’s children should say: “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” ‘As many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on His name.” John 1:12. “When the fulness of time 
was come, God sent forth His Son, made of woman, made under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. And be- 
cause ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit of His Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” Gal.4:4-6. See, also, 2 Cor. 
6:14-18. Those born of water and of the spirit are in God’s fam- 
ily, provided they are led by the spirit of God. To the church at 
Galatia, Paul said: ‘For ye are all the children of God by faith 
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in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ.” 
“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 

Will the doctrine of the trinity and of God’s omnipresence 
enable us to speak of Him as a being separate from the Son, and 
as existing personally in heaven? Jesus, in His prayer, speaks of 
the Father as being in heaven. Again, He said: ‘Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, He that believeth on ms, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
to my father.” John 14:12. The twenty-sixth verse of this same 
chapter speaks of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit as three 
distinct persons. Jesus also said, that He andthe Father are one: 
How are they one? Are they one in nature? Yes, but more 
than thatcan be said with respect to their oneness. One spirit, one 
purpose and unity of action characterizes all of their efforts to 
redeem the world from sin. The disciples of Jesus should be one 
as He and the Father are one. They should all speak the same 
thing. There should be no divisions among them. They should 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. 1 Cor. 1:10. Only the one gospel should be preached. 


There should not be different interpretations of the one gospel. 
There should be no denominationalisms. 


God dwells in heaven. He is, also, omnipresent. We are 
often present to others and they to us. If I am in an audience of 
five hundred persons, I am present to them and theyto me. Tam 
present to every one in the room,and yet I am located in a certain 
seat. If I amin a boat by the shore, and many people are on the 
shore, I would be considered present. How far must I move away 
from the shore in order to be considered absent? Must I move 
away ten feet, one hundred feet, or one thousand feet? I must be 
far enough away so as not to be reached by their seeing or hearing. 
To the extent in which I succeed in this direction, to that extent 
I would be regarded absent. Presence may be near or remote. 
Those in the back part of an audience, or in the rear of a company, 
are not present in the sense of being in close proximity to those 
in front. Ifa person should be ten miles from me, and we should 
look at each other by means of telescopes and talk by means of 
the telephone, would we not, “to all intents and purposes”, be 
present? Several years ago I heard of a boy who slyly got overa 
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fence into an orchard to steal some apples. As he advanced 
towards the trees be looked in all directions to see whether anyone 
observed his movements. Cautiously he approached a tree and 
filled his pockets with choice fruit, unseen, as he supposed, by 
mortal eye. The eye of one seven miles away was present and 
discerned all his movements. Little did he think that a man seven 
miles away (who happened to be trying his telescope, and who 
happened to look at this particular orchard at the time of his 
venture into it) observed all Ite did. If we could see and hear all 
that is passing in the universe we would be omnipresent. 

“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the good 
and the evil.” Prov. 15:3. “The Lord looketh from heaven; He 
beholdeth all the sons of men. From the place of his habitation 
He looketh upon all the inhabitants of earth.” Ps. 33:13,14. “He 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 
heaven.” Job 38:24. God is omnipresent in senses aside from 
what would be comprehended in the scope of His vision and hear- 
ing. What we have said will serve to save us from the pantheistic 
teachings of some, and, also, from the notion entertained by 
others, that God, to be omnipresent, must, in His personal being, 
be diffused throughout the universe. 

“HALLOWED BE THY NAME.” 

This is the language of reverence. When we read it, do we 
conceive its full import? ‘The Greek word hagiazo occurs in the 
Greek New Testament twenty-nine times. Twice it is translated 
in the Common Version hallowed; once, be holy; and twenty-six 
times, sanctified. The substantive, hagiasmos, occurs in the Greek 
New Testament ten times. Five times it is translated holiness, and 
five times sanctification. Hagion occurs also ten times. Four times 
it is translated sanctuary ;twice,holiest of all ; three times, holy place ; 
and once, holiest. IHagios occurs many times and is translated 
holy, saint, or saints. Those who read the New Testament will 
understand that the words hallowed, holy, sanctified and saint are 
from the same Greek root. 

When we, or a building, or a place, are sanctified and the 
name of God is hallowed, what is the process and the effect on us? 
The word of God makes a distinction between righteousness and 
sanctification. Christ “‘was made unto us wisdom from God, and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” .By the right- 
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eousness uf faith we purify ourselves and thus become sanctified- 
“Being made free from sin and become servants to God ye bear 
your fruits unto sanctification and the end eternal life.” Right- 
eousness is the cause and sanctification is the result. 

1. A person is sanctified when he is separated from sin and 
sinful practices. .The apostle John said: ‘‘Whosoever is begotten 
of God doeth no sin, because he is begotten of God.” “We know 
that whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; but he that is be- 
gotten of God keepeth himself and the evil one toucheth him not.” 
“‘Whoso keepeth His word, in him verily hath the love of God 
been perfected. Hereby know we that we are in Him; he that 
saith that he abideth in Him ought himself to walk even as He- 
walked.” Those sanctified are partakers of the divine nature. 
“Like as He who called you is holy, be ye yourselves holy (hal- 
lowed) in all manner of living; because it is written: ‘Ye shallk 
be holy; for I am holy.” 

2. When the people of God erect a building in which to 
worship God they usually dedicate it to His service. They sanc- 
tify it. This does not change the character of the building as far 
as its material is concerned. It is still composed of brick and 
mortar, and wood and nails. It fixes its purpose and enables us 
to say, when speaking of its uses, that it is a sacred place. It is the- 
sanctuary. When I enter the church building I feel that I am im 
a holy place. There God is worshipped. There should be noth— 
ing going on there but the worship and service of the liying God. 
When we enter such a place, we should thoughtfully and rever— 
ently say: “Hallowed be this place.” It always pains me to see- 
people pay no more respect to a church building than they do to 
a town hall. 

3. Can we sanctify the name of God? We say, no, if it is 
meant to be implied that we can add anything to its intrinsic 
worth. We say, yes, if it is meant to be implied that we cam 
exalt the name of God in our hearts. “Hallowed be thy name.” 
May thy name, oh, Lord, be precious to us. May it call forth 


from us daily adoration. 
‘*We will praise His name forever, 
We will magnify His holy name, 
Blessed be His name forever, 
Blessed be the name of God.” 


According to the reading of the Common Version, we are told 
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to “sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 1 Pet. 3:15. Accord- 
ing to the Revised Version we are told to “sanctify in your hearts 
Christ as Lord.” Thisis explicit. Set apart Christ in your hearts 
as Lord, so it will not be necessary to be asked: ‘‘WHy call ye me 
Lord, and do not the things which I say?” When Christ is sanc- 
tified in the heart as Lord, when He is enthroned there as king, 
then it can be said: “Ye are of God, my little children, and have 
overcome them; because greater is He that is in you than he that 
is in the world.” Christ rules every sanctified heart. 
“THY KINGDOM COME.” 

What is the burden of a sermon may be the burden of a 
prayer. The man who is laboring for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic will also, if he be a man of prayer, petition God to 
speed the day when temperance shall prevail to the utter sup- 
pression of what intoxicates. The man who preaches missionary 
sermons continually will be known even by his prayers as being 
a missionary man. The first commission of Christ to His apostles 
reads thus: “Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans; but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” The first petition of the prayer that 
He gave His disciples as a model is: “Thy kingdom come.” King- 
dom here doubtless means the Church. This kingdom is entered 
by the new birth. “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.” John 3:5. Those in the kingdom of God here 
below are in the Church of Christ; those in Christ (Gal. 3:26, 27) 
are God's children and His heirs. The church of Christ was not 
fully established and opened for the reception of members during 
His stay on earth. When was His kingdom opened for the recep- 
tion of all nations? 

1. His kingdom was not set up before the new covenant was 
in force. It was not in force until after His crucifixion. Heb. 
9:16,17. 

2. Before His crucifixion He said: “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” This points to the immediate future. Shortly before 
His crucifixion, He said to Peter: “Upon this rock I will build 
my church.” This looks to the future. The apostle Peter, when 
narrating the incidents that attended the conversion of Cornelius 
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and his household, said: ‘And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Spirit fell on‘ them, even as on us at the beginning.” Acts 11:15. 
The Holy Spirit fell on the apostles on the first Pentecost after 
the crucifixion. That was the beginning of the church. From 
that time on, the church is spoken of not as something about to 
exist, but asafact. 


8. One characteristic of the Kingdom of God is, that those 
who enter it receive remission of sins in the name of Christ. 
“Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise again 
from the dead the third day; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name untoall the nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem.” Luke 24:47. Remission of sins in the name of 
Christ began to be granted at Jerusalem on the first Pentecost 
after Christ’s crucifixion. 


4. The church of Christ is a proselyting institution. His 
kingdom is open for every creature of all nations. Jesus after 
His crucifixion, said: “Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations.” They were instructed when to begin. “Tarry ye 
in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on high.” On the 
day of Pentecost the apostle Peter, under this commission, said: 
“For to yon is the promise, and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call unto 
Him.” Beginning at Jerusalem on the first Pentecost after 
Christ’s crucifixion, we have the opening of an institution whose 
blessings shall be for all people—Gentiles as well as Jews. 


5. Another characteristic of the churech—the Kingdom of 
God—is that penitent believers are brought into it by being bap- 
tized “into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” This began on the first Pentecost after Christ’s 
resurrection. 

6. The work of the church is to preach the Gospel. By 
gospel we mean the provisions that were made for the salvation 
of the world. ‘The Gospel in promise was preached to Abraham. 
To him it was said: “In thee shail all nations be blessed.” There 
were no provisions in the Law for all nations. What is pre-emi- 
nently the (iospel was first proclaimed by the apostle Peter, by the 
Holy Spirit sent forth from heaven, on the first Pentecost aiter 
Christ’s crucifixion. 1 Pet. 1:12; John 7:39. 
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7. The Lord's supper is an ordinance in the church of Christ. 
This began to be observed at the beginning of the new institution. 

8. The Levitical priesthood, with the law and its sacrifices, 
continued until Jesus was crucified. The priesthood being 
changed (Heb. 7:12), there is made of necessity a change, also, of 
the law. Heb. 8:13. Jesus could not bea priest while the law 
stood, for He did not belong to the tribe of Levi. He entered 
upon the office of High Priest after His crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion. The church did not begin its existence before Christ became 
High Priest. 

“THY WILL BE DONE, AS IN HEAVEN, 80 ON EARTH.” 

This is praying that there may be perfect obedience here as 
there isin heaven. Christ directed His apostles to teach those 
discipled to Him, to observe all things whatsoever He commanded 
them. Those converted on the day of Pentecost “continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread and the prayers.” Those who abide in Christ, by faithful 
obedience to His word, will finally enter the eternal kingdom. 
The disobedient will be rejected. 2 Thes. 1:8. 

“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.” 

The Bible Dictionary says: “Bread, a word which in the 
Scripture is often put for food in general.” Christ said to His 
apostles: “Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; 
no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, nor staff; 
for the laborer is worthy of his food.”” Those with whom they 
sojourned were to provide them with the necessaries of life. 
Others were to be disposed to provide for them. When they 
prayed: “Give us this day our daily bread’, it meant: ‘Open 
the hearts of others to provide for our wants.” When the farmer 
offers the same petition, it is equivalent to asking God to prosper 
his crops and his daily toils. 

There is « lesson taught by the expression: “Give us this day 
our daily bread’’, that we should not overlook. The power of God 
to sustain physical life is, to a large degree, lodged in food. There 
is nothing that can take its place. Prayer is not the power of God 
to take away hunger. It is asking for the power. What would 
we think of a man who would expect his hunger to be satisfied by 
prayer without food? When we pray for the spiritual needs of 
“others or ourselves we must be careful not to substitute prayer 
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for the power of God unto salvation. ‘The Gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” To expect 
God to convert a sinner in answer to prayer by a direct influence 
from heaven, independent of the Gospel, is failing to walk in the 
light. Cornelius prayed. His prayer was heard. It was an- 
swered by the directions which he received to go to Joppa, where 
he would find Peter, who would tell him the words by which he 
ghould be saved. In answer to prayer, he received the Gospel, 
which is the power of God unto salvation. We should labor and 
pray that the Gospel, which is God’s power to save, may be her- 
alded to all people that they through faith may be saved. 
“AND FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS, AS WE ALSO HAVE FORGIVEN OUR 
DEBTORS.” 

No one void of a pardoning spirit need ask God for forgive- 
ness. “For if you forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their 
trespaases, neither will your tather forgive your trespasses.” Those 
who pray often, unconsciously ask God to withhold pardon from 
them. They doit in thisway. They say: “Lord, forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors.” That is, do by us as we do by 
others. 

The law of pardon to those who have never been in the Church 
of Christ is faith, repentance, confession and baptism. To those 
in Christ who go astray, the law of pardon is faith, repentance, 
confession and prayer. We do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that those who have never been Christians should never pray. 
When such persons are under conviction of sin; it would be nat- 
ural for them to pray. They should ask for light and fora dis- 
position and an opportunity to put on Christ. When Paul was 
under conviction of sin in Damascus, the Lord told Ananias where 
he would find him. The Lord said: “Behold, he prayeth.” When 
Ananias came to him, did he tell him to continue to pray until he 
should find relief? By no means. He said: “And now why 
tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, call- 
ing on His name.” It is the wayward child of God who is espec- 
ially told to pray for the remission of sins. Simon believed and 
was baptized for the remission of sins. After he became a 
Christian he made a great mistake in trying to secure the gift of 
the Holy Spirit by money. Peter rebuked him and said: “Re- 
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pent of this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord, if perhaps the 
thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee.” 

When we pray do we know what we should pray for as we 
ought? Do we ever pray amiss? “If we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us.” 

“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL.” 

What does this mean? Does it mean: Cause us not to be 
involved in sin? Or does it mean: Lead us not into ways beset 
with wickedness? Some, in their exegesis of this passage, say 
that it means: “Abandon us not to temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.’’ Such an interpretation is unwarranted. I see no 
necessity for attaching to the words of the passage meanings 
which are not obvious. 

1. “Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil!’ Matt. 4:1. Led by whom? By the 
Spirit. Where? Into the wilderness. For what purpose? To 
be tempted of the devil. 

2. When Christ was in the garden of Gethsemane He prayed: 
“If it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but asthou wilt.” ‘By the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God”, He must needs go up to Jerusalem and suffer 
and die. He was led by God to Jerusalem to be tempted of the 
devil. While He was in the garden of Gethsemane, Satan had al- 
ready put it into the heart of Judas to betray Him. He was led 
into such trials as only the wicked could devise. He was betrayed, 
tried and condemned by those actuated by wicked impulses. ‘He 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 
Hence, the import of His prayer in the garden, from one point of 
view, would be: “Lead me not into temptation—trials by the 
wicked—but deliver me from evil; nevertheless not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.” 

8. Hymeneus and Alexander were delivered by Paul unto 
Satan, that they might learn not to blaspheme. 1. Tim. 1:20. 

4. Every person who becomes a follower of Christ must face 
a frowning world. He must needs do this. As he thinks of the 
adversaries of his soul that he, in the providence of God, will be 
called upon to meet, he can justly feel his weakness and pray: 
“Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” 
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5. Joseph wasled, in the providence of God, into temptation, 
into trials by the wicked. Ifhe had had any conception of what 
was before him, when he went to look for his brethren, he could 
have prayed: “Lead me not into temptation—trials by the wicked 
—but deliver me from evil.” 

6. Every great reformer feels set for the defense of truth. 
Being led into such a work, means to be led into trials such as the 
enemies of such a work can impose. Every one who undertakes 
the work of a reformer may count the cost it will be to him in 
trials and tribulations, and, while he determines not to forego what 
is before him, he may be overwhelmed with such a sense of his 
weakness as to implore God to lead ‘him not into temptation— 
trials by adversaries—but to deliver him from evil. 

7. Missionaries who have gone forth to bear tidings of sal- 
vation to those in darkness, have gone into trials inflicted by those 
unfriendly to their work. As they thought of the condition of the 
heathen, they could say: ‘We must needs go, but trials await 
us.” The way of duty often leads into temptation—into trials by 
the wicked—trials that are painful and hard to be endured. 

Those disposed to dissent from the foregoing, may introduce 
the apostles James to nullify my conclusions. He said: “Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God can 
not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any man.” If 
God does not tempt any one, why should we pray: “Lead us not 
into temptation”? The truth is, God does tempt men. He 
tempted Abraham. Gen. 22. 

1. God may lead us into temptations—trials—such as the 
wicked impose, for wise purposes. God does not lead us into 
temptation in the sense of enticing us to accept of what is wrong. 

2. The.devil; in his leadership, seeks our overthrow by such 
trials and allurements as will cause us to yield to sinful practices. 

3. The apostle James considered the subject of temptation 
from a subjective standpoint. He said: “Every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” From his 
point of view he does not even charge it to the devil. The learned 
MacKnight in his paraphrase of this passage, said: ““Hvery sinner 
is seduced by his own lusts, being voluntarily drawn away from 
virtue and enticed to sin by it, as by the allurements of a harlot.” 
Temptations that allure, and that are calculated to do harm, are 
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powerless unless the inner man is in a condition to respond to 
them. [f our lusts are those “which were against the soul”, they 
will, when acted upon, cause us to be led into submission to sin, 
if we are not watchful and capable of proper self-restraint. 
“Blessed is the man that endures temptation, for when he 
hath been approved, he shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love Him.” God may lead us 
into temptation, but, if we are true and faithful to Him, He will 
deliver us from all evil. 1 Cor. 10:13. W. 0. MOORE. 


SOME GREEK WORDS--THEIK MEANING. 


It is the purpose of this paper to ascertain the New Testa- 
ment meaning of some Greek words, about the signification of 
which there has been and still is controversy. We mean by the 
New Testament meaning, the exact thought expressed by the 
Savior and the New Testament writers when they used the words 


that we propose, with some degree of carefulness, to discuss. We 
begin with the word aiwv—aioon—which occurs one hundred and 
three times in the New Testament writings. We shall first ex- 
amine it in the recorded words of the Lord Himself. Our method 
shall be a critical analysis and an exegesis of the Scripture texts 
in which the word occurs. We examine, by itself, the first pas- 
sage in which the Master is said to have used it. It is in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Mat. 6:18. It is at the close of the prayer 
which the Lord taught the disciples to pray. As this prayer is 
rendered in the Common Version, the disciples are taught to say: 
“Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever, 
amen.” : 

The English reader ought to be told, that the words quoted, 
are claimed by some of the critics to be spurious, but by others to 
be genuine. It is foreign to our purpose to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the purity of texts. But where a passage is in dispute, 
the common reader, when informed of that fact, can form a cor- 
rect judgment as to the value of any conclusion dependent upon 
that passage. A correet analysis and exegesis of this particular 
text will be valuable as showing the meaning, in the mind of the 
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author, of the word aia@v—aioon. Ifthe passage be genuine, then 
the significance of the word in the mind of Jesus will be shown. © 
But if it be spurious, the meaning of the word in the mind of the 
interpolator will be shown. If it be an interpolation at all, it is 
one made at a very early day, and shows the idea that the word 
expressed in that early day. 

The words for ever are the rendering of @5 Tovs atevas— 
eis tous aioonas—the accusative plural with the article, following 
the preposition eis. There are three propositions: 1. The king- 
dom is God’s. 2. The power is God's. 3. The glory is God's. 
The prepositional phrase modifies each of them alike. It is syn- 
tactically connected to each of them in the same way. In the 
mind of him who prays, God is honored with the possession of 
three things, the kingdom, the power, and the glory. How long 
does the kingdom, power, and glory belong to God? Surely as 
long as God is God. But as God will never cease to be Himself, 
the kingdom,. power, and glory will never cease to be His. But 
to state this fact is exactly the office of the prepositional phrase 
eis tous aioonas. ‘Forever” is a good rendering of that phrase into 
English. The noun aiwv—aioon—has in it the idea of duration, 
and when in the accusative case preceded by the preposition eis, 
that duration is endless. But we are not dependent upon a single 
Scripture for so important a conclusion. 

We now proceed to examine other cases in the Savior’s own 
words. Jesus said to a fig tree: “Let no fruit grow on thee hence 
forward forever.” Mat. 21:19. ‘No man eat fruit of thee here- 
after forever.” Mark 11:14. This case is a very plain one. 
Whatever may have been the Lord’s purpose, and however dif- 
ficult for us to fathom that purpose, the fact is plain. By the 
power of His will and His word, He consigned the fig tree to per- 
petual barrenness. Of that barrenness there was to be, has 
not been, and will not be an end. In both these passages the end- 
less barrenness of the fig tree'is expressed by the word aiwv— 
aioon—in the accusative singular preceded by ézs——eis-—and the 
article. The endlessness of the fig tree’s barrenness is so plainly 
seen in both these Scriptures that a child will not fail to see it. 
Yet if the phrase eis ton aioona were not in it, its endlessness would 
not be there at all. But we will examine other Scriptures where 
Jesus uses the word. 
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“T am the living bread, which came down from heayen. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.” John 6:51. In 
the English, ‘for eyer” tells how long the man will live who eats 
this bread. But, “for ever”, is the translation of eis rov ai@va— 
eis ton aioona—and if living for ever means living always, and if 
“for ever”, eis Tov ai@va, then the meaning of the Greek is “for 
ever’, and the life of him who eats this bread is an endless life. But 
confessedly with all believers, the life is endless. But take the 
word aiwy—aioon--out of the text, and there is nothing left to 
express the endlessness of the life. Again, in the fifty-eighth 
verse of the same chapter, Jesus says: “This is that bread which 
came down from heaven: not as your fathers did eat manna, and 
are dead: he that eateth this bread, shall live for ever.” Here the 
Greek rendered ‘for ever’’, is the same and the syntax the same as 
in the other case. Here the endless life of those who eat the 
bread that Jesus gave, and the ending life of those who did eat 
manna in the wilderness, are placed in antithesis. The animal 
life, maintained for a time by earthly food, perishes, but the spir- 
itual life, not of the body, but of the soul, fed on heavenly food, 
never dies, never ceases, and its endlessness is expressed by the use of 
the Greek word we have under discussion. Take that word out 
of the mouth of our Lord, and there is no word left in these Scrip- 
tures to assure us of the perpetuity of the divine life, unto which 
we have been begotten with the word of truth, and into which we 
have been born in obeying the truth. 

“The servant abideth not in the house forever: but the Son 
abideth ever.” John 8:35. In these words of the Savior, the Son 
Himself, the servant, is the sinner, and the house is God’s. The 
honest, common sense reader will not fail to see that Jesus as the 
Son of the Father abides in the house perpetually. Of His abode 
there, there will never be an end. It is equally clear, that the 
sinner, the servant, does not and can not so abide. The Sonship 
of the one secures him in the never-ending home in the Father's 
house, while the servitude, the sins, of the other, as hopelessly and 
as perpetually excludes him from the Father’s house and the 
Father’s table. But in the original, the perpetuity of the sinner’s 
exclusion is expressed by exactly the same words that tell the 
never-ending continuance of the Son in the house of God. The 
original words are €is tov aidva, the same exactly that we have 
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been discussing. The Master uses this Greek phrase to tell how 
long He will abide in the house of His Father. But, He uses 
exactly the same phrase to tell how long the servant of sin will be 
excluded from it. If there is ever to be an end to the sinner’s 
banishment from God's house, then there will likewise be an end 
to Christ’s residence in it. The same words can not correctly 
describe the length of two things, if they in fact are of different 
lengths. The same words can not truthfully describe the contin- 
uous existence of two things, if one is perpetual, and the other not. 
But Jesus used words correctly, and did use the same words to tell 
how long He would dwell in the Father’s house, heaven, and also 
to tell how long the servant, sinner, would be excluded therefrom. 
Then the word aiav does represent the idea of duration of ex- 
istence, and when in the accusative case preceded by the article 
and the preposition eis, that duration is endless, whether it be that 
of the glory of the children of God or the shame of those “who 
know not God and obey not the Gospel.” In the fifty-first verse of 
the same chapter the Savior said: ‘If a man keep my sayings, he 
‘shall never see death.” The “never”, here, is from the same 
phrase. The translation here is true to the sense of the passage, 
perspicuously and pointedly expressing the Savior’s thought in 
good English. Uniformity of translation would have rendered it 
thus: “If a man keep my sayings he shall not see death for ever.” 
But the senseis just thesame. “Not forever’, and “never”, amount 
to the same thing. This text is valuable, in that, it not only 
shows the meaning of the language under investigation, but it 
also shows the terms on which a sinner may be made free, may 
become a son and abide in the house for ever. The terms are, 
that he keep the sayings of Jesus, obey the gospel. Thus he may 
cease to be a servant of sin, may become a free son and abide in 
the house. In the next verse, the Jews, in reply to Him, quote 
His words showing that they understood wel! the force and mean- 
ing of His language, only that they supposed Him to mean bodily 
death, which He did not mean at all. 

‘Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 
Matt. 12:32. “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.” 
Mark 3:29. In the quotation from Mark the rendering is true to the 
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sense, strict!y true, but rendered literally would be: “Has not for- 
giveness for ever.” But the truth told and the doctrine are the 
same with either rendering. But the Master also said, that the 
man who blasphemes against the Holy Spirit, not only will never 
be forgiven, but “is in danger of eternal damnation.” The word 
rendered “eternal”, is an adjective derived from aiav—-aioon. It is 
aiwvios—aionios-—and has the same root as the noun from 
which it is derived, or rather the noun a@iwyv is the root, 
the adjective being formed by adding the termination 10s 
to the noun. The meanings of the two words are close 
kin. In the Scripture under consideration it is rendered 
“eternal”, correctly rendered too. We have already seen that sin 
excludes from heaven, and that in order to enter heaven a sinner 
must be made free, must be forgiven. But here is a sin to 
be forgiven. “Hath never forgiveness”, hath not forgive- 
ness forever. All sins unforgiven, involve the sinner in the 
suffering of the penalty. The penalty due this unpardon- 
able sin is, in the language of Jesus, rendered in the Com- 
mon Version, “damnation.” Now if “damnation” be the pen- 
alty of asin that can never be forgiven, or “blotted out”, or washed 
away, “damnation” for such a sin, must be never ending, as long 
continuous as the sin itself. Then this “damnation” will never 
“be blotted out.”’ But the Master describes the duration of this 
“damnation” by the use of the adjective aiav10s—aioonios. The 
English adjective “eternal” exactly translatesit. It requires that 
word or its equivalent to render it into English. It occurs sev- 
enty-one times in the New ‘I'estament, and in the Common Ver- 
sion is translated hy the word “eternal” forty-two times, and by 
“everlasting” twenty-five times, “forever”, once, and “world” three 
times. It is rendered “eternal” with the word “life” thirty times, 
thns giving us the expression, “eternal life’, thirty times. 
It is rendered “everlasting”, with the word “life,” thirteen 
times, giving us the phrase, “everlasting life,” thirteen times. It 
is rendered “eternal” in twelve other passages as follows: ‘‘eter- 
nal damnation", “eternal weight of glory”, “eternal things”, 
“eternal house”, “eternal glory” twice, “eternal salvation’’, “eter- 
nal judgment”, “eternal redemption”, “eternal Spirit”, “eternal in- 
heritance”, and “eternal fire.” It is translated “everlasting” eleven 
times as follows: “everlasting fire”, twice, “everlasting punish- 
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ment”’, “everlasting habitations”, “everlasting God”, “everlasting 
destruction”, “everlasting consolation”, “everlasting power”, 
“everlasting covenant”, ‘everlasting kingdom”, and “everlasting 
gospel."’ It is so plain that this word expresses the unending 
character or condition and existence of whatever it is used to de- 
describe, that no mind, not distorted or biased by previous false 
teaching, can fail to see it. Sixty-seven times out of seventy-one 
occurrences it is translated “eternal” or “everlasting.” It is certain 
then that it means “eternal” in every passage where the Savior uses 
it, and it is so rendered, or by its equivalent “everlasting”. Ina 
future paragraph we will examine the Pauline use of it. 

We return now to aiwv—aioon—as used by the Lord in re- 
gard to the sin against the Holy Spirit as already quoted from 
Matthew. Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is not to be for- 
given, “Neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 
Upon the face of the passage the sin against the Holy Spirit will 
not be forgiven in this world, nor in the une to come, and if ever 
forgiven at all, it will have to be beyond the world to come. But 
if this world means the time state, and the world to come the 
eternal state, then this sin will not be forgiven while time lasts 
nor while eternity continues to be. So, if this sin is ever to be 
forgiven, it will be after the close of eternity, and as “The wages 
of sin is death”, there can be no resurrection from this death, second 
death, until after the end of eternity. The plain common sense of the 
unbiased and unprejudiced reader will hardly fail to see that ‘this 
world” means the time states of existence that will terminate with 
the destruction of this earth when “The heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth alsoand the works that are therein shall be burnt up” ,and 
“the world to come” the eternal state. To escape this plain mean- 
ing of the Master’s words, and to find escape for the blasphemer 
from his horrible sin, Universalists tell us that aiwv here rendered 
world means age, and that in the mouth of God's Son, “this world” 
means the “Jewish age” ,and the “world to come” means the “Christ- 


” 


age. 


Of course this assumes that there is an age that is neither 
Jewish nor Christian, and that in that age the sin unpardonable 
in either Jewish or Christian age, may be forgiven, and thus the 
blasphemer against God’s Spirit find a way of escape from endless 
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punishment. In this text aiwv is in the dative case with the 
article preceded by the preposition ¢v-—en—accompanied by viv— 
nun—now or present, in the first clause, and “~eAAovti—mellonti— 
to come, in the second. When aiwyv is in the dative preceded by 
the preposition «v—en—with the particle vov--nun—and the 
prepositional phrase repeated with yeéAAovtz—mellonti—to come, 
in antithesis with the vdv, all of endless duration or existence is 
meant, the first clause with viv specifying so much of endless 
duration as is embraced in the period we call time, and the second 
clause expressing all that lies beyond time. 

Take another instance. Jesus said “verily, I say unto you, 
there is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and 
the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred fold now in this 
time, houses, and lands with persecutions; and in the world to 
come, eternal life.” Mark 10:29,30. “The world to come”, in 
this place, is in the original, ai@v in the dative, again with ev 
preceding, and followed by aparticiple, correctly translated, ‘to 
come’’,in the Common Version. One thing is certain, aiav is here 
applied to the state of existence where eternal life is to be enjoyed. 
If the life be eternal, then the state or world in which it is to be 
enjoyed is an eternal one. Besides, in this place it can not be ap- 
plied to the present life, for earthly blessings are promised to the 
same man in the present time in contrast with eternai life. No 
one will deny for a moment that the eternal life here promised, is 
endless. But in English, its endlessness is expressed by the word 
eternal. But in the original, the word rendered “eternal”’, is 


- 


aicvios—aionios—which we have already shown to be an ad- 
jective derived from the word under investigation. 

But suppose that we admit the Universalist’s definition of the 
word to be right. He says that the meaning ofthe word is “age”, 
and that instead of “this world” and the “world to come”, we ought 
to have the “Jewish age” and the “Christian age.” The word “age” 
would do, but there is no good reason for prefixing the adjectives 
“Jewish” and “Christian.” We might,instead of translating the 
words of our Master: “Neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come”, render them; ‘Neither in this age, neither in the age to come.” 
But the sense would be precisely the same. But when we say the 
“Jewish age” and the “Christian age”, we put words into the Savior’s 
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mouth that He did not use. In the parable of the sower, the seed 
that fell among thorns is made to illustrate the man who receives 
the word, but “the care of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches choke the sword, and he becometh unfruitful.” Here, 
“world” is the rendering of a/v in the genitive case. Wemight 
say: “the care of this age.” But there would be no change of 
meaning from the Common Version. But to expose the deformity 
of Universalist reasoning, let us render the word their way in this 
case. ‘He, also, that received seed among the thorns, is he that 
heareth the word, and the care of this Jewish age, and the deceit- 
fulness of riches choke the word.” This makes the Savior talk 
nonsense. Yet if “Jewish age” is the meaning of a‘wyv, this non- 
sense is what Jesus said. The Jewish order of things was closed 
up, fulfilled, eighteen hundred years ago, and the Gentile nations 
were never under the control of the Law. And as we are Gentiles, 
“the care of this world”, the Jewish age, has no place in our 
hearts, and the word is never choked in us by this care. This is 
necessarily true, if “Jewish age” be the meaning. But it is false 
to our observation, to our experience, and to our consciousness. 
We observe daily the effects of worldly cares on the hearts and 
lives of professed Christians who were never under the influence 
of the Jewish age. We have experienced the same in ourselves, 
and we are constantly conscious of the exercise of such an influ- 
ence on our hearts and of a conflict in our souls struggling to 
resist that very influence. Any attempted argument is fallacious 
when it contradicts our consciousness. 

Again, in the parable of the tares of the field, ‘the harvest is 
the end of the world.” World, here, too, is a/@v in the genitive 
case. How does it sound to say that “the harvest is the end of 
the Jewish age’? We might say “age”, but that would not 
change the sense at all. But we dare not say “Jewish age” with- 
out thrusting a word into the Savior’s mouth that He never 
uttered. Besides, the reapers at this harvest are the angels, and 
this harvest is the end of the world. The Jewish age ended when 
Jesus died and arose and ascended. But the angels did not do the 
things then that are assigned them in this parable. True, some 


of them were present at His resurrection, an angel rolled away 
the stone from Jesus’ grave, but angels aid nothing at that time 
that Jesus said they would do at the end of the world, the harvest. 
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“The good seed are the children of the kingdom”, Christians. 
“The tares are the children of the wicked one’’, wicked, disobedient 
people. The angels at the harvest, end of the world, are to gather 
these and “cast them into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” Nothing of this kind was done at the 
end of the Jewish age. 

But again, in this parable, “The field is the world.” But 
this time, “world” is not from aiwrv, but Koouos—ikosmos. This 
latter word occurs nearly two hundred times in the New Testa- 
ment and is rendered “world” in every instance. The word 
“world” in the English Scriptures is not always the same in 
meaning. There are at least three Greek words rendered “world.” 
The third one is ofxovpévn—oikoumenee—rendered “world” four- 
teen times and “earth” once. Then there is a word always trans- 
lated “earth” or “land” —y7—gee. It means, when used literally, 
“the solid earth.” Also, we have already seen that the word 
“world” occurs in the Common Version three times as the trans- 
lation of the adjective aiwvios. This, however, we shall, farther 
along, show to be incorrect. When “world” comes from ai@v it 
has in it the idea of duration of human and divine existence. 
When it is this world it embraces all of the period of earthly ex- 
istence, and when it is the world to come it means all of spiritual 
and eterral existence. When it comes from xoo“0s—kosmos—it 
means, primarily, this physical world arranged in complete order 
and beauty, ready for man’s use. When it is from oixovpévy— 
oikoumenee—it has primary reference to the physical world as 
capable of being inhabited. The word really means “the hab- 
itable world.” It hardly includes the frigid zones and burning 
deserts. But these words, like most others, are used sometimes 
figuratively, and, sometimes, perhaps, synonymously. Yet, in 
studying any passage of Scripture in which the word “world” 
occurs it is always a good thing to know from which one of these 
Greek words it comes. 

Now, in the parable of the tares of the field, “The field is the 
world”, the Kosmos. “The harvest is the end of the world” the 
aioon. Both “The Son of man”, and the devil sow in the kosmos, 
and the harvest that will be reaped from this double sowing will 
be at the end of the aioon. The field belongs of right to the Son 
of man, but the devil, as an interloper, sows in a field not his own. 
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But the harvest will be wholly under the control of the rightful 

‘owner. “The good seed” sown by the Son of man produces a crop 
of Christiaus, and the tares sown by the devil produce a crop of 
sinners. Both grow together in the kosmos, until the end of the 
aioon. Then the angels, at the bidding of the rightful owner of 
the field, will separate them. When they gather the tares, they 
“Shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” Then, when? At the same time that there is 
“wailing and gnashing of teeth”; then, at the same time,“‘Shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun, in the kingdom of their father.” 
The shining as the sun, and the wailing are at the same time. But 
of the shining there is be to no end. How then can there be an end of 
the simultaneous “wailing and gnashing of teeth”? While the 
faithful seryant of God shall share the glory of the Son of God in 
heaven, the wicked servant of sin will share the misery and shame 
of the devil in hell. 

“T am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” Matt, 28:20. Here “world” is from azav in the genitive 
case. It means the time-state of things, all that there is included 
in the duration of what we call time. The Lord is giving Hie 
final instruction to His disciples. He tells them to teach ail 
nations, to baptize the taught, to teach the baptized the all things 
that He had Himself commanded, and promises to be with, to sus- 
tain and help them in this work as long as it endures. But as 
this work must continue as long as men and nations dwell on this 
planet, and as men and nations will continue to inhabit the planet 
until the Lord shall come, the Lord promises to be with His dis- 
ciples in doing this work that long,and that will be until the end of 
the aioon. Aioon in this place means all the period of the dur- 
ation of the dwelling of men in the flesh on this earth. We surely 
are safe in saying that af@wv inthe mouth of the Master means 
always one of two periods of duration, and includes the full period. 
One of these periods is time, the time-state of existence, the other 
eternity, the endless state of existence. 

We proceed now to further examine the adjective aiw@vi0s— 
aioonios—as used by the Master. We lay down this proposition: 


that in the words of Jesus, aigvi0s—aioonios—always means the 
endless duration of the thing it is used to describe. Proof: It is 
used by the Savior forty-four times to describe the life that he will 
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give to those who believe in and obey him. In these forty-four 
instances, without controversy, it means “endless.” Noone will 
dispute that. It is applied once to the word “habitations.” “TI say 
unto you, make to yourselves friends of the mammom of unright- 
eousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” Luke 16:9. Here aioonios is rendered everlasting. 
No one will deny the correctness of it either. In the parable of 
the unjust steward, the Lord commended the wisdom, not the 
honesty, of the unjust steward, in that, by the use of this world’s 
goods, he made friends who would give him a home when he 
should need one. He then commands us to make friends by the 
use of the “mammon of unrighteousness”, in order that those 
friends may, when we fail, receive us into “everlasting habitations.” 
“The mammon of unrighteousness” is earthly wealth, and we are 
taught to use it in such a way as to make God and His Son our 
friends, so that we shall be admitted into mansions in the Father’s 
house. Our habitations in heaven are to stand endlessly, and their 
quality of endlessness is expressed by aioonios. But remove that 
word from the Savior’s language and the endlessness of His heavenly 
promises is gone. But no one wishes to do that. 

But when we look on the other side, we see that Jesus not 
only applies this word to the future life of the children of God, 
but that He also applies it to the punishment that awaits the sin- 
ner. “If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast 
them from thee: it is better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into 
everlasting fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee: it is better for thee to enter into life with one 
eye, rather than having two eyes, to be cast into hell fire.”’ Matt. 
18:8,9. The question before us now, is not what the Savior means 
by cutting off hands, or whether fire here is figurative or literal. 
But the question is, whether literal or figurative, how long that 
fire will burn? There is one, and only one word here to tell how 
long, and that is our word aioonios. Forty-four times, it is used 
dy the Lord and His apostles to tell how long the children of God 
will live in glory, and everybody agrees that in all these cases it 
means, in the mouth of the Lord and in the mouths of the apostles, 
“eternal”, “everlasting”, “endless”. But when they talk about the 
fire of God’s indignation, and His righteous wrath to be visited upon 
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the children of disobedience, they begin to rm and quibble and 
try to deny that the word means endless. but if “eternal life” 
means “endless life”, “everlasting punishment” means “endless pun- 
ishment.” If “eternal glory” means “endless glory”, “eternal 
damnation” means “endless damnation.” 

“Then shall He say also unto them on the left hand, depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” Matt. 25:41. The word fire in the language of 
the Judge, here expresses His conception of the penalty befitting 
the devil himself. It was prepared specially for him. The devil 
was the first sinner and for him and his angels there is no way of 
forgiveness provided. Hence he is a sinner now and will be for- 
ever. The punishment due him ought to be such as will be co- 
extensive with his sin. His sin is eternal, his punishment must 
be co-eternal, with it. In the forty-fifth verse, same chapter, the 
Judge says: “These shall go away into everlasting punishment: 
but the righteous into life eternal.” Aioonios occurs twice in this 
verse, rendered everlasting with the word punishment, and eternal 
with the word life. The punishment of the wicked, and the life 
of the righteous are exactly the same length, for the Judge de- 
scribes the length of both by the same adjective, ai@vz0s—aioonios- 
If one is endless the other is. They can not be of different lengths. 
To deny the endlessness of the punishment, is to deny the endless- 
ness of the life. As long as the righteous man dwells in heaven, 
so long will he who rejects the gospel and dies in his sins remain 
in “outer darkness” where there is “wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

But aiwvi0s—aioonios—is translated “world” three times, 
and we have promised to show that the Common Version is in- 
correct in that. It ought to be rendered “eternal” in all these 
three instances. The examination of these and a few other pas- 
sages will give us the Pauline use of the word. “Now to Him 
that is of power to stablish you according to my gospel, and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mys- 
tery, which was kept secret since’the world began.” Rom. 16:25. 
“Since the world began”, in the Common Version, comes from 
two words, in the original, ypovos aiwvios—chronos aioonios—in 
the dative case. There is nothing in either word to mean “begin.” 
They simply mean “times eternal.” The verse correctly rendered, 


reads, “To Him who is able to establish you according to my 
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gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ according to the revela- 
tion of the mystery kept secret from times eternal.” The mean- 
ing of the passage, taken with its context, is this: Paul ascribes 
glory to God, and God is able to establish the Roman brethren. 
He will do it according to Paul’s gospel, and according to the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, and the preaching was according to the 
revelation of the mystery, and the mystery was one kept secret 
from times eternal unti! it was revealed by the preaching of the 
gospel. ‘Times eternal” or “eternal times” may sonnd strange to 
some ears, but it is all right, nevertheless. Xpovos—chronos-- 
usually translated ‘time’, means “duration.” But duration is 
eternal. So much of duration as is embraced in the period of 
earthly existence is called “time.” ‘Lime’, in this sense, will 
have an end, and when it ends, “time” in that sense shall, after 
that, be no longer. But duration antedates this world. In the 
mind of God the scheme of redemption existed “Before the foun- 
dation of the world.” It was then a secret unknown to men and 
angels and demons. But in “the preaching of Jesus Christ”, that 
sacred mystery was revealed. But when in the periods of dura- 
tion of the remote past, antedating “the foundation of the world”, 
duration was eternal. Duration has never been suspended, and 
never will be. But when in Greek yeovos—chronos—express es 
that duration, it is eternal, and ‘times’, its translation in English, 
is eternal. In this Scripture, Paul qualifies chronos by aioonios 
following it, and we correctly translate them when, as they are 
here, in the dative plural, “from times eternal.” Any other ren- 
dering fails to bring out the real meaning. We are not alone in 
so rendering it. The Revised Version says, ‘times eternal.”’ 
There are two other places where chronos aioonios are ren- 
dered “world began.” 2 Tim. 1:9, and Titus 1:2. In both these 


eases the words are in the genitive case plural, preceded by the 


preposition 2p0—pro—which means “before.”” In both cases the 
Revised Version, true to the syntax, reads “before times eternal.” 
So we find that in the language of the Savior and of Paul, indeed 
of all the New Testament writers, aioonios means “eternal”, and 
that “eternal” is a good rendering of it in every place where it 
eccurs. The same criticisms apply in these cases as in the last 
passage examined. It is unnecessary to repeat them. 

We will only examine one more passage where aioonios occurs. 
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“For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that thou shouldst 
receive him forever.” Philemon 15. ‘Forever’ is here the ren- 
dering of aioonios in the accusative. “Him for ever” is, in the 
original, aiwviov avrov—aioonion auton—-the words being in the 
accusative case. A strictly syntactical translation of the clause 
would be, ‘That thou shouldst receive him eternal”, or “receive 
eternal him.” This rendering is not only syntactical, but it is also 
exegetical, that is, it brings out the true exegesis of the passage. 
Onesimus was a servant, a slave of Philemon. He had run away. 
In his absence from home, he had learned, under the preaching of 
Paul, who was at the time a prisoner, his duty to the Lord, and 
had become a Christian. Paul now sends him back to Philemon. 
Philemon had held Onesimus as a servant. The relation hereto- 
fore existing between them had been that of master and servant. 
But that relation terminates with this life. Philemon was a 
Christian, and Onesimus had now become a Christian and the 
relation of brothers in the Lord now exists between them. When 
Paul says, “That thou shouldst receive him eternal”, he adds: 
“Not now as aservant, but above a servant, a brother beloved.” 


Philemon was now to receive Onesimus, not as an eternal servant, 
but as an eternal brother. The brotherhood in Christ, existing 
between all Christians, is an eternal brotherhood. 


J.C. REYNOLDS. 


AN ECLECTIC EXEGESIS OF ROMANS 1:18-21. 


“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hinder the truth 
in unrighteousness; because that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them; for God manifested it unto them. For the 
invisible things of Him since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are made, even His 
everlasting power and divinity; that they might be without ex- 
cnse: because that, knowing God, they glorified Him not as God, 
neither gave thanks; but ‘bec ame vain in their reasonings, and 
their senseless heart was darkened.” 
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18. For the wrath of God is. revealed:—Paul intends to 
conceal nothing. Both sides shall be presented. There is‘a two- 
fold revelation; in the one, is seen “the power of God unto salva- 
tion”; in the other, the destroying power of God’s wrath. The 
one is necessitated by the other. If He shows wrath, He must re- 
member mercy; and if the proffer of His mercy is willfully spurned, 
the weight of God’s wrath will rest on the scorner. 

Wrath of God:—We must not, even in the remotest way, 
connect this with revenge, for then it would be a malignant pas- 
sion. The wrath of God is the love of the holy God for all that 
is good, in its energy as antagonistic to all that is evil. 

Is revealed from heaven:—The invisible abode of God is 
referred to—the seat of perfect order—from whence issues every 
manifestation of righteousness, every victorious struggle of good 
against evil. Heaven, in this sense, is the avenger of all wrongs. 
In the case of the persons described in this chapter, the revelation 
of wrath, as well as the character of their punishment, is fully 
portrayed a few verses further on. 

Who hinder the truth in unrighteousness :—Rather, to hold 
down, suppress, the truth by their immoralities. Wilful resistance 
to the truth for the sake of a free indulgence of their lusts—this 
is the thought. 

19. Because that which may be known:—Because is a strong 
word, and of limited meaning. As its form implies, it gives a 
cause, or reason why God is angty with them. They know better, 
and yet persist in their vices. If they hindered the truth through 
their ignorance they would be excusable. The prominent persons 
guilty of these crimes were legislators and governors, who ought 
to have honored God, by making Him the object of the people’s 
worship, instead of establishing idolatry with all its attendant cor- 
ruptions. 

For God manifested it:—-That is, manifested His existence, 
unity, power, wisdom, goodness, etc. The apostle’s assertion is 


confirmed by the writings of the philosophers still remaining 
to us. 
20. Ever since the creation of the world:—The observing, re- 


flecting mind has been enabled, by the works of creation, to arrive 
at the apprehension of certain traits of the Almighty. God’s 
works sprang from and correspond with His nature. What was 
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in God came out. It isa revelation of Him. The visible works 
verify the invisible worker. 

Everlasting power:—Paul sums up the traits of God, now, 
into two, putting “power” first. Power always arrests attention 
when the spectacle of creation presents itself in its vast varieties. 
If the sun should become constant in its surroundings—ever 
cloudlessness—it might fail in its attractiveness. But physical 
nature is undergoing perpetual change. Sunshine, cloud, rain, 
wind, lightning, earthquake, etc., keep man watchful and uneasy. 
Instance: the recent cyclones of the West. There is no salvation 
revealed in physical nature; frequently destruction, rather: but 
therein is a powerful manifestation of God. 

And divinity:—A!l that in God which differs from us. The 
whole of that which goes to make up a true idea of God. As His 
power is everlasting—constant—-so His character is the sum total 
of perfect qualities, it is infinite and alone in kind and degree. 
This round of divine realities as exhibited in the laws and frame 
of nature; in the events and dispensations of providence; in the 
constitution and operation of human minds; and in the existence 
and testimonies of conscience, ought to have been recognized and 
respected by these nations. God gave an external world, and a 
mental and moral nature to apprehend it. A thankful and rever- 
ential worship of God should have been induced. 

That they may be without excuse:—This is much better than 
the Old Version: so that they are without excuse. Paul means to 
teach that the purpose of God in thus revealing His character 
through nature, is to leave men without excuse if they shall dis- 
obey him. Had Paul desired to say so that, he had explicit lan- 
guage at his command. Wherever the Greek e7s is used with the 
infinitive, it denotes purpose. All honest critics declare there is 
no exception to this rule. This revelation, like everything which 
comes from God, must have had a purpose. Its purpose could 


c 


not be the mere communication of knowledge, for knowledge is 


useless unless it leads to something beyond itself. The first aim 
of the Creator was to make Himself known to His creature. But 
if through his own fault, man came to turn away from this light, 
it was so provided that he should not be able to accuse God of the 
darkness into which he plunged himself. God did not intend that 
man should plead ignorance as a pretext. The immediate pur- 
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pose, then, of a revelation to those so persistent in evil, could not 
have been to glorify God; for, this natural revelation could not 
break their fetters, else there would have been no need for a gos- 
pel of mercy. Its only possible result was a consciousness of guilt 
for dishonoring God, and if so, this must have been its designed 
result. 

21. Because that, knowing God, etc.:~-That is, knowing God 
through His works. This is still the point under treatment. 
Paul’s assertion is verified by Aristotle in his book entitled “On 
the World.” He says: “God having become unseen to every 
mortal nature, through His works is seen.” Cicero, in his “Na- 
ture of the Gods”, says: ‘What can be so clear, when we look 
at the sky and the heavenly bodies, as that there is some deity of 
surpassing mind by whom these are governed.” Again: “If any 
one doubts this, 1 cannot see why he should not doubt whether 
the sun exists.” Though ignorant of the plan of salvation, they 
were not ignorant of the unity and perfections of God. Their sin 
was in this: that knowing God, they glorified Him not as God. 
Man merely received this knowledge. He was passive under the 
light of God. He did not grasp and use it. If he had, he would 
have been thus raised from one degree of light to another. He 
was active in idolatry, his whole heart was on that, and he merely 
suffered God’s revelation to be imposed upon him. He glorified 
everything else—beasts, reptiles, and insects—-but not God. His 
worship was not in accordance with the knowledge given him. 
Having neglected to set God before itself as the supreme object of 
its activity, the heathen mind was reduced to the necessity of 
working in a vacuum, and, thus, as fields unseeded with grain, 
grow up in noxious weeds, so the minds of these people were filled 
with errors. 

Neither give thanks:—If they failed in the homage of the un- 
derstanding, one might suppose they would at least have given 
thanks to their benefactor. But God was the object of none of 
the popular religions, and, hence, no public thanksgivings were 
offered to Him in any country. 

But became vain in their reasonings:—This was the result of 
not giving honor and thanks to God. Their minds were at work, 
but like a disabled engine, they were not working right. They 
had no solid basis for thought. They had no true centre for their 
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reasonings to play about. False ideas of God, duty, and destiny 
corrupt the mind so that its operations are unsound. 

And their senseless heart was darkened :—The heart is con- 
sidered as the seat of personal life, both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Having spoken of the mind’s reasoning qualities, Paul 
now refers to the impulsive, volitional nature—that inner power 
which determines at once the activity of the understanding, and 
the direction of the will. This is that force that sways the judg- 
ment hither and thither. One may admit a truth, but he does 
not feel like obeying it. His heart is not in the matter. It is 
considered as a qualifying power throughout the Scriptures. We 
give but one instance: “If thou believest with all thine heart thou 
mayest.” Acts 8:37. For this part of the man, therefore, to be 
senseless and darkened, made the matter of correction a hopeless 


case. J. W. MONSER. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
, 

“Neither for these only do [ pray, but for them also that be- 
lieve in me through their word; that they may all be one; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us; that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” 
John 17:20,21. 

This, and not that recorded in Matthew 6th chap., is the 
Lord’s prayer par excellence. 

That was a prayer taught His early disciples, as a specimen, 
merely, and certainly was not intended to be handed down to all 
generations, as suitable for all times, places and circumstances. 

On the contrary, it was given for acertain clear and well de- 
fined purpose, viz., to present, in striking contrast, what prayer ought 
to be, and what it was amongst the eminently religious people of 
the day; and hence the Lord prefaces it with the words, “after this 
manner pray ye.” 

It was a practical indorsement of the sentiment of the ancient 
preacher, “God is in heaven and thou upon earth, therefore let thy 
words be few.” 
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We have sometimes thought that it would improve some of the 
modern prayers, if the sentiment were more generally known, and 
acted upon. 

So completely mixed up have many of the preachers and peo- 
ple of the present day become, touching the Lord’s prayer, how- 
ever, that they have stereotyped that which was never intended 
for such a purpose, and entirely ignored the prayer that ought to 
be recognized. And in most of the churches we hear almost every 
service either begin or end with the words, “Our Father who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, give us this day our daily bread”, 
etc. 

Now touching the simple grandeur of these petitions, there 
can be no two opinions. The words are just as expressive and as 
beautiful as the blessed Lord could utter. 

Nevertheless it might safely be questioned if the Master in- 
tended them to be suitable, as they stand, to the present state. 

Let us just glance, briefly, at one or two of the petitions. 


“Thy kingdom come.” The disciples who were taught to 
pray for this, were looking, and waiting, for the coming of the 
kingdom; and hence the burden of their preaching was “the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” But after the events of Pentecost, as 
detailed in Acts, 2nd chapter, we find “the kingdom” an accom- 
plished fact; and therefore it is that the apostle Paul, writing to 
the Colossian Christians, says: “Giving thanks unto the Father, 
who delivered us out of the power of darkness, and translated us 
into the kingdom of the Son of His love.” Col. 1:12, 13. 


Seeing then that this kingdom has come—has been set up— 
and that “King Jesus reigns for evermore”, our duty is, not to 


pray for its coming, but for its extension; and not only to pray for 
it, but to work for it; “and this will we do if God permit.” 


7 


“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven 

Now, while the free use of this petition is right, there are, 
at the same time, certain conceivable circumstances under which 
itis very far wrong. 

It is a prayer that the Divine will, as it is known to man, will 
be acknowledged and obeyed. This “will” may be made known to 
us in either of three ways; from nature, by intuition, or by revela- 
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tion. That is, God could, in either of the ways mentioned, have 
made known to us our duty to Himself. 

With us, then, the question is, “how has he done so’’? 
Nature tells us much, very much about God; that He is gloriously 
omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent; but it does not tell us 
that He is love. It does not tell us, that He “so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
Him might not perish but have everlasting life.” 


Nor does He tell us this by intuition. And the strongest 
evidence of it is, that “no man or woman ever yet possessed any 
knowledge of the salvation God has provided, but what he or she 
derived from His own word.” 


Then it follows that by direct revelation only God has made 
known to us the salvation provided for the world, and our duty 
regarding it. 

God's will being therefore revealed in His word, the best (and 
only) way of doing that will is to obey that word. And is it not 
manifestly wrong, when He has laid down in plain characters, 
how we are to enter that kingdom that has been set up, to ignore 
the clear revelation of His will, and at the same time to pray “thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven” ? 


“Give us this day our daily bread.” Asin the other case, 
while it is eminently right and proper to recognize the hand from 
which all our blessings flow, and to express our feeling of depeud- 
ence upon the same, it is easy to conceive of circumstances under 
which the petition becomes a solemn mockery. Let the kind 
reader exercise his imaginative faculty a little, not much. 


We “feel like going to church this morning’’,and enter a 
Cathedral, a gorgeous edifice, with a gorgeous cloud-cap- 
ped spire; a gorgeous organ peals its rich volume of sound as 
weenter. The gorgeous pews rapidly fill with gorgeous people. 
Singers from the fashionable music halls and theatres clad 
in gorgeous apparel warble the praises of Him who was cradled 
in infancy in a manger, and in manhood had not where to lay His 
head. “His grace the Archbishop of so and so”, or “the very Rev. 
Dr. Blank, Lord Bishop of so and so”, walks across the velvet pile 
with measured step and slow; and opening a gorgeous little book, 
while the gorgeous audience humbly kneel on the gorgeous cush- 
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ions provided for them, reads, with the patent intonation of the 
“clergy”, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Yes, those who fare sumptuously every day, and are clothed in 
purple and fine linen; those who revel in voluptuous luxury, and 
sail “to church” in bushels of finery, go through the farce we 
have just been depicting, and pray with sanctimonious and mock 
reverence, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Enough has been said, we think, to convince any but a “Cler- 
gyman”, that this model prayer was never intended to be of per- 
petual application; whereas the other is so intended; nor was there 
ever a time in the history of Christianity when there existed great- 
er need for it than now. It contains the living, burning thoughts 
of an earnest heartfelt prayer. The eye of the Master, as it’ 
travels down through the ages, takes in, at a glance, the whole 
situation, and recognizing the absolute necessity for union 
amongst His future followers, He gives expression, in language 
which while intensely forcible, is sublime in its perfect simplicity, 
to the ardent petition that “they may all be one.” 

Oh! that the various prayer books, creeds, and confessions, if 
they will have the Lord’s prayer stereotyped, would scratch out 
the one and insert the other; much, very much, good would come 
of it. 

The great reformatury—or rather restorative—m ovement 
of the present century, with which the church of Christ stands 
identified, is based upon this very error; and it is beca use we are 
full of faith in our Lord, that we are full of hope for our cause. 

But, in truth, this movement is rapidly making itself felt in 
every corner of the world, and we get but a very inadequate con- 
ception of its onward progress if we look at the number of its ad- 
herents, or count its additions, merely. 

Doubtless there are many, both of men and women, who, 
aforetime, were swayed by all shades of theological opinions and 
faiths; but who have now, with surprising unanimity , agreed to 
hold in abeyance all their various and conflicting opin ions, to cast 
off all creeds, confessions and faiths, and to meet tog ether as one, 
upon the one creed of the Christian: “Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” But, we repeat, those who view the 
movement from this standpoint only, come far short of forming 
anything like a just estimate of its importance. For, in reality, 
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the power that is inherent in our creed—a power that makes itself 
manifest wherever it is adopted—is slowly perhaps, but none the 
less surely, making its way amongst the various ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations of our time, breaking off their rugged edges, leveling 
down their points of difference, and, here a little and there a little, 
preparing them for the ultimate and inevitable grand and glorious 
union, for which the salvation of the world is waiting. 

True, this finality appears, as yet, a long way off, and its 
Alpine summit seems lost in a dense cloud of sectarian opposition; 
nevertheless, believing that our Master would not pray for what 
was either impossible of attainment or unnecessary, we, too, will 
pray for it, and work for it, and, if need be, fight for it. Onr path 
and duty are clear and well defined, not by man but God; the 
finger of destiny points to it, and our Lord’s own voice commands 
us, “this is the way, walk ye in it.” 

As Christians, then, who have discarded all human creeds as 
bonds of union and communion, our one distinguishing character- 
istic is, or ought to be, sincere love for God’s word, and an un- 
feigned anxiety that our lives should be shaped in conformity with 
its sacred precepts. This in fact, as well as in form, is the very 
seed germ of the cause of the present restorative movement, for, 
just as the corruptions of Rome gave “the Monk who shook the 
world”, the keynote of the reformation of the sixteenth century, 
so, the manifest disintegrating influences of man-made creeds, 
supplied the keynote, and is in fact the whole gamut, of that 
of the nineteenth. 

On the face of it, our plea appears an eminently wise and 
reasonable one, and neither love for Christ or desire for the ad- 


vancement of His cause, would suggest any opposition to it. 


Nevertheless, we are painfully conscious that opposition is shown, 
and that of the most bitter and unrelenting kind, and that, too 
not, by, His enemies, but by his professed friends! And so far have 
sonie of these friends(?) allowed their unholy zeal to outrun 
their discretion, that the wildest and m»st random stories are fab- 
ricated and fulminated touching what we do, or do not, teach. 
One discovers that we ‘do not believe in the Spirit’s influence”, 
beeause, forsooth, we deny that the Holy Spirit operates, in con- 
version and sanctification, upon a number of people at a “penitent 
form”,as a galvanic battery would affect them!! 
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Another circulates the report that we teach “baptismal regener- 
ation”, or, as they prefer to put it, “‘water salvation”, and for no other 
reason than that they hear us give the Lord’s own conditions of 
pardon, in the Lord’s own words! We will possibly alter the 
complexion of this somewhat ere we finish. 

A third proclaims with trumpet tongue that we are “bigots’”’, 
because we call ourselves Christians, thereby implying that the 
others are not! Could odiwm theologium further go? 

And still another charges us with the heinous sin of “intol- 
erance”, because we “claim to be right and say all the others are 
wrong”! Nor are we so ready to repudiate this latter item, for we 
believe we ave somewhat intolerant. 

And more, we are strongly impressed with the idea that this 
much abused word is scarcely deserving of the sweeping denun- 
ciations it has met with from so many quarters; but think that 
intolerance is, under certain conditions right and proper, and 
toleration absolutely wrong. ‘This, we confess, is somewhat 
heterodox, and yet so simple and rudimental is the proposition, 
that it is acted upon every day we live, and so far from requiring 
any elaborate defense or explanation, the statement of one simple 
rule makes it readily apprehensible by all, a rule whereby we 
may easily decide, unerringly, when to be intolerant, and when to 
exercise toleration. That rule is as follows: “In all questions, 
social, political, or religious, where we have a final and infallible 
standard of reference or appeal, we shall tolerate only such con- 
duct as is in harmony with such final and infallible standard. And 
in all questions, social, political or religious, touching which our 
final standard of reference or appeal is fallible, we shall exercise 
the widest charity and toleration, compatible with the well being 
of the body corporate, social, political or religious.” For instance, 
the judge who sentences the prisoner to death, does so, aside 
altogether from his predilections and feelings, and solely because 
the final standard of appeal, the law, compels him, and he dares 
not exercise toleration. 

But, even here, we are sometimes obliged to tolerate crime, if 
our law can be proved fallible, 7. e., susceptible of a double read- 
ing by a smart lawyer “driving a coach and four through it.” 

Now this rule applied to the case under consideration shuts 
us up to the adoption, without any alternative, of our only course; 
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that of deciding all questions of toleration by one final and infal- 
lible standard of appeal, “The Book.” 

To illustrate: We are charged with intolerance because we 
refuse to admit the equal validity of the various party names of 
Christendom. Well, believing, as we do, that there is, after all, 
much in a name; that, in fact, party names just perpetuate party- 
isms, we do deny their claim to recognition. True, we may see 
nothing amiss in the names Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
Independent, Baptist, etc., as names; but when applied to the 
followers of Christ we enter our warm protest and most unhes- 
itatingly pronounce their tendency to be only evil, and that con- 
tinually. Smith may see nothing wrong with the names “Brown” 
and “Jones”, as names, nevertheless when his wife begins to call 
herself “Mrs. Brown” or “Mrs. Jones’, the affair assumes rather 
a serious aspect, and requires looking into. And this illustration 
supplies a striking parallel. 

John says: ‘Ye yourselves bear me witness that I said I am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before Him. He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of the bridegroom which 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice; this my joy, therefore, is fulfilled. He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” Chap. 3:28, 29, 30. 

And then, in strict conformity with this figure, Paul says to 
the Corinthians: “For I am jealous over you with a Godly 
jealousy; for I espoused you to one husband, that I might present 
you as a pure virgin to Christ.” 2 Cor. 11:2. 

The cause of the apostle’s fear is very apparent from the pre- 
vious letter; they were split up into factions, calling themselves 
by party names, hence, he says: “Now this I mean, that each one 
of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and 
I of Christ. Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” 1 Cor. 1:12, 13. 


And in the same epistle, chapter 3, the apostle stigmatizes party 


names as carnal; from which -the conclusion flows irresistibly 
that to call the followers of Christ after any one of the human 
and unauthorized names of the day is, to say the least, an equal 
evidence of a carnal spirit. , 

The plea that the various names are required to distinguish 
one body of Christians from another is so utterly absurd, as scarcely 
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to call for attention. Why, this is precisely the centre and cir- 
cumference of the whole evil—the quintessence of the bitter fruit 
of sectarianism. To distinguish, where there ought scripturally 
to be no distinction, is just to set up various head-centres of as 
many ecclesiastical organizations, and thus to provide, in place of 
“one body”, many churches, each with its separate law of admis- 
sion, and rules of membership. 

We argue that all such distinctions ought to be obliterated, 
and that in place of the many churches we have to-day, there 
should be the “one body” as of yore; “that they may all be one.” 

One moreillustration: We aredubbed “intolerant” because we 
refuse to admit the equal right of those who practice “baby affu- 
sion” to sit down at the table of the Lord.” But here, again, a 
principle is involved, and one of such vital and weighty import 
that it is, to us, far more than a mere question of expediency or 
courtesy, it is fundamental. 

But first, as showing how utterly unreasonable is the popular 
objection to this practice, let if be observed that in refusing to 
grant this liberty, we are but carrying into practice a principle 
recognized by all the so-called churches, if we except, perhaps, a 
few congregations of Baptists, and the people termed “Plymouth 
Brethren”; viz.: that “except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

It thus resolves itself into a question of the “mode” of bap- 
tism; we deny their mode, and denying this we deny their baptism, 
and denying their baptism we deny their fellowship. 

Now, as before observed, we do not stand alone in this, but 
hold it in common with all the great religious bodies. The Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, 
etc., all hold to the doctrine most tenaciously, and will not suffer 
any one, knowingly, to fellowship with them unbaptized. 

Of course it will not be supposed that we present this as an 
argument in support of the practice, by any means, for were it 
not clearly sustained by Scripture teaching, we would emphatically 
reject it, their example notwithstanding. We merely mention 
it to call attention to the utter unreasonableness of charging us 
with intolerance because of a practice which is, after all, so com- 
mon to others. ' 

Then, to thinking men and women, the question will nat- 
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urally present itself: “lf this which we had deemed a distinguish— 
ing peculiarity of the disciples of Christ be, after all, so common 
an article of faith, how comes it that there is so much apparent 
opposition to it by the other churches?” 

This is a religious anomaly we leave the kind reader to ponder 
at his leisure, and meantime proceed to a further consideration of 
our theme. 

We submit, then, that the doctrine as taught by the Chris- 
tians is the only view of the question that will bear looking into, 
or that can be accepted. 

The various creeds teach that when an unconscious babe has 
two or three drops of water sprinkled upon its face from the tip 
of a Rev. finger, and the priest has prayed over it, it is there 
and then “regenerated, introduced into Christ’s Church, and made a 
lively member of the same.” 

Than this, nothing could be more monstrously outrageous; 
and if anywhere the doctrine of “baptismal regeneration” is to be 
found, we have it here in all its naked and hideous deformity. 
It is useless, and worse than useless, to seek to evade the force of 
this by offering modern explanations. There it stands, and all 
explanations hitherto have only succeeded in showing that if the 
words do not mean this, the advocates of the practice do not know 
what they mean. 

We have no time to prosecute the train of thought which it 
leads into; nor, to tell the truth, have we much inclination. We 
only remark that if our readers will visit the prisons, peniten— 
tiaries, and houses of correction, they wil! find them filled with 
those who, in their unconscious infancy were made members of 
Christ’s body by the finger of a sanctified priest!! Many of the 
abandoned wretches we meet in the crowded cities, with the stamp 
of hopeless depravity on their brows, were, ere the demon of lust 
enslaved them, and Satan’s claims held them fettered body and 
soul, solemnly “given up to the Lord inthe sacredr ite of baptism” ! 

Whereas our infallible standard of appeal teaches that infants 
need not baptism, but require to be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and so taught that when they arrive at 
the age to know good from evil, right from wrong, they will 
choose the fear of the Lord, confess His blessed name, and be 
‘buried with Him in baptism.” 
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The pious mind, not hopelessly encrusted with a blinding 
prejudice, can readily perceive the sense in which sins may be 
“washed away” in such a baptism—can easily understand how 
such subjects may “repent and be baptized in order to the remis- 
sion of their sins”; but we defy any mind not twisted out of shape 
and deformed by familiarity with current theological sophisms, 
to explain, by any stretch of the most elastic imagination, how 
such expressions may be made to fit the case of the helpless babe, 
who has done no sin, and is quite incapable of belief. 

We might then profitably ask ourselves, “if there be one sin- 
gle good thing that flows to the babes by their affusion ?” 

1. Do the children who have been sprinkled in infancy par- 
ticipate in any benefit, temporal or spiritual, of which those who 
are unsprinkled are deprived? 

2. Are they allowed to vote in the affairs of the congrega- 
tion? 

8. Have they any other chyrch privilege which ours are 
denied ? 

4, Have they the Holy Spirit abiding with them in any way 
peculiar to themselves? 

5. Do they, as members, eat the bread and drink the wine 
in commemoration of the Savior’s death ? 

6. Are they really born again, regenerated, admitted into 
the church of Christ, and have all their sins forgiven? 

Is there a baby sprinkler of to-day sufficiently non compos 
mentis to affirm any one of these items? We think not. 

Then why, in the name of all that is sacred and holy, perpet- 
uate the evil? What! a rite and relic of Papal Rome hugged in 
the bosoms of the Protestant churches, and fought for as if it were 
a tenet of the Christian faith. Most astounding!! 

Those things having been, over and over again, referred to our 
final and infallible standard of appeal, and proved absolutely 
erroneous, to tolerate them would just render ourselves as guilty 
as the people who practice them. 

This, then, is “our plea”, what think you of it? Is it nota 
grand and a glorious one? We desire to see all who love and wish 
to serve our Lord, bury their party names, and burn their party 
creeds, as the things which tend to perpetuate the unseemly strife, 
and widen the breach which separates the one from the other; and, 
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uniting as one people, on the one common platform, “the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible”, present such an un- 
broken frovlt to the enemy, that the kingdoms of this world will 
speedily be captured for and become the kingdoms of Christ. Or, 
to put it in the words of our Divine Master with which this paper 
opens, “that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” 

For no reasonable doubt can possibly be entertained, that the one 
chief hindrance to the spread of our glorious gospel is the unlovely 
warring and jarring of the various sects and parties, each one 
claiming to be heard, clamoring to receive a modicum of public 
patronage. . 

Thinking, reasoning people keep themselves aloof from the 
fray,and look down upon the combatants with ill-concealed disdain. 


Whereas, the Christian religion, if presented as,God has given 
it, in place of repelling, would attract, and commend itself to all 
right-thinking men and women, as the most beautiful, peace mak- 
ing, and peace-loving system conceivable. 


Why is it that here, in Australia, the legislators have expelled 
“The Book” from the public schools? 


Because they wish to prevent the rising generation from get- 
ting drawn into the vortex of the religious melee! And how 
utterly absurd and ridiculous is this when spoken of a religion, the 
one peculiar feature of which is, “peace on earth and good will to 
men”? In apostolic days the church was a unit, and hence the 
almost phenomenal success which attended the apostolic procla- 
mation of the gospel. 


And as we have the same gospel to-day—the gospel that is de- 
clared to be “the power of God unto salvation’”—there is but one 
reason why the same success is not ours. Let the friends of Jesus 
“bury the hatchet’’, and unite their forces again on the “one body, 
one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one 
God’’, and the result will astonish its most sanguine advocates. 


The kingdom of Satan will for ever fall, blatant infidelity be 
for ever silenced; and-our glorious Christianity, with its regener- 
ating influence, and shorn of the unnatural excrescences which man 
has fostered, will rise like “the sun of righteousness with heal- 
ing on his wings’, and shedding his benign beams upon all 
nations, peoples, and languages, will usher in the golden age of the 
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world, when the knowledge of God and His Christ will cover the 
arth as the waters the channel of the mighty deep. 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 

When man to man the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be ior a’ that.” 


CHARLES WATTS, 
Sale, Gippsland, Victoria, Australia, March 18th, 1886. 


FOSSIL MAN. 


The progress of geology within the last third of a century, 
is held by some as presenting facts which not only favor, but 
demand a far greater antiquity for man’s tenancy of the earth 
than is warranted by the chronology of the Jewish Scriptures. 
These facts are also regarded as warranting the belief that the 
race began in a manner and condition far different from that 
which is represented in Genesis. It is confidently asserted, that 


the first individuals of the species were of a very low development, 
intellectually and socially, akin to that observed, at the present 
time, in the lowest of the savage tribes. The idea that the race 


began in the condition and under the circumstances described by 
Moses, is regarded as preposterous in the light of the facts which 
geology and ethnology have brought to view. Both geology and 
ethnology place themselves in direct antagonism to the inspired 
volume as respects the time of man’s existence on the earth, and 
the state or condition in which he began life, the former holding 
that man has been on the earth many thousands of years, and the 
latter, that he began life on the grade of that which is character- 
istic of the lower animals; whereas, divine revelation places his 
beginning not beyond a period of ten thousand years, and declares 
that his mental and social nature fitted him for communion with 
infinite intelligence and virtue. No antagonism can he more 
pointed and direct than this; so that it is beyond question, that 
either the scientists (so-called) or Moses must be mistaken. Which 
one is, is not a matter of doubt with the believer in revelation, 
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who recognizes the fact that He who gave the revelation, also 
made the world as it appears in any period of its history, and that 
Infinite Intelligence can not contradict Himself. 

According to the chronology of the Pentateuch, both Hebrew 
and Greek, man’s appearance on the earth is of but a recent date, 
as viewed by the geologist. Hight or ten, or even fifteen thousand 
years are of no moment in estimating geological changes. The 
largest of these numbers could not take us back to the beginning 
of the present state of things, geologically speaking, a period of 
time embracing only the alluvium and deltas of our largest rivers. 
But beyond a period of eight or ten thousand years, the chro- 
nology of Moses can not take us. On the other hand, geologists 
and ethnologists claim that man’s adyent on the earth antedates 
the geological present. ‘Agassiz, who is by no means prone to 
exaggerated views of the antiquity of man, estimated the age of 
the human remains found in the conglomerate of the Florida 
coral-reef at ten thousand years’; and “Dr. Dowler, who examined 
all the circumstances attending the discovery of the human skele- 
ton found beneath four strata of forest growth in the delta of the 


Mississippi, concluded that fifty thousand years had passed away 
since that ancient man breathed the breath of life.” (Geolog- 
ical History, Nichol’s, p. 279.) Here we have fossil man as far 
back in time as fifty thousand years, Dr. Dowler being judge. 
Besides such facts as these, there are others which are claimed 
to indicate a still greater antiquity, such as certain human remains 
found in places and under circumstances which, it is held, oblige 


us to assign a very remote period for man’s first appearance on 
the earth, a period embracing, possibly, hundred thousand years, 
and even more. The fifty thousand years of Dr. Dowler prepare 
us to accept any number of hundreds of thousands. When we so 
far exceed the uttermost limit of the Sacred Record as the smallest 
number of thousands, it does not matter how much farther we go. 
The Sacred Record is shown to be unreliable; and the amount or 
degree of this unreliability is a matter of no consequence. The 
lowest figures so far exceed the time warranted by Revelation, that 
no hope can be entertained of ever reconciling the conclusions of 
geologists with the statements of the Sacred Records. Both can 
not be true; and it simply remains to determine which is the more 
reasonable. 
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The discrepancy between the two accounts—one natural and 
the other supernatural—can not be removed by the geologist so 
long as he confides in his own conclusions, so long as he looks 
only at one side of the question, and refuses to consider the fact 
of revelation, and honestly seeks to know and understand the 
meaning and ‘purport of the Sacred Record in the light of the 
whole body of revelation. Not only must the fact of revelation 
be definitely determined on its own evidence, but the meaning 
and purport of its facts must be examined and weighed. The 
Scriptures are of authority as these things are determined, 
and when affirmatively settled, no fact in nature can shake their 
authority. When science bears evidence in regard to facts to 
which the Scriptures also bear evidence, the latter must dominate, 
if there be a conflict, since the one is certain, and the other a con- 
clusion of a fallible mind. Where facts exist in regard to which 
the evidence of science is not conclusive, but that of the Sacred 
Record positive, it is still more evident that the testimony of the 
latter must dominate that of the former. This is as evident as an 
axiom of reason. 

These things being premised, we are prepared to consider the 
facts which geology affords in evidence of man’s remote appearance 
on the earth. These facts, as stated, may be regarded as true so 
far, at least, as appearances are concerned, but really may not be 
as they appear. It is stated as a fact, for instance, that man was 
cotemporary with the cave-animals, because their remains are 
found in company, and, indeed, imbedded in the same cretaceous 
substance. It appears that these remains were cotem porary; but 
actually they may not have been, since the men may have occu- 
pied the caves long after the animals did, and their stalagmitic 
imbedding occurred long after the remaias of men were left in the 
cave. The doubt forbids the conclusion of the geologist. 

The changes which the surface of the earth undergoes under 
the action of denuding agents, the geologist regards as occurring 
very slowly, and that the causes of the changes operate uniformly. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that each change marks the lapse of 
a long period of time. The geologist measures time by physical 
changes, and not by years or centuries; and as these changes .are 
regarded as taking place slowly, we may expect him to reckon by 
myriads, and not by centuries of years. 
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Some of the principal facts which are claimed as establishing 
the very great antiquity of man involve certain human remains 
tound in certain localities, and under circumstances, lich, it is 
held, oblige us to place his appearance on the earth at a very re- 
mote period, one thatcan not be reconciled with that indicated 
by Moses. These remains are found in certain caves which are 
found in the face of the bluffs that skirt the river Vezere in the 
province of Dordogne in France. “Here at intervals along the 
banks of the river are several stations inhabited by troglodites of the 
paleolithic age”, a time when man’s development was marked 
by the use of the rudest instruments made of stone. These caves 
are situated at different heights in the face of the bluff; one, for 
instance, but a short distance above the present flood-mark, and 
another some 80 feet above. Human remains are found in both 
the upper and lower caves. The character of these remains shows, 
it is held, that all these cave-dwellers were of the paleolithic age. 
The race had, therefore, undergone no essential or marked ad- 
vance during the time the river was cutting its way from the height 
of the upper cave to the depth of the lower. Though so long 
the dwellers along this river, “these troglodites had not reached, in 
development, the Neolithic age, characterized by the use of 
polished weapons, the pursuit of agriculture, and the manufacture 
of textile fabrics; an age immediately followed by the period of 
metals--the dawn of history.” (Geo. Hist. p 267). The chasm 
is nearly one hundred feet deep, and is supposed to be the sole 
work of the stream. This erosion the cave-dwellers are supposed 
to have witnessed, and followed, always taking the cave nearest 
the surface of the stream. “The mammoth, now extinct, was 
then living; and between the time of the troglodites of the lowest 
cave to the present, the lapse of time has been enormous as com- 
pared with the historical era; for history nowhere carries us back 
to the age of the mammoth.” This is a strong statement, and no 
attempt is here made to weaken its force. But still the conelu- 
sion may be denied. There may be facts on another page of 
man’s history whieh can not be reconciled with such as the 
geologist here presents, and he recognizes the fact of their con- 
tradicting testimony as to the time of man’s tenancy of the earth. 
If it be impossible to reconcile these discordant facts, are we to dis- 
card one, and if so, which? The geologist says, the Sacred Record. 
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This is because he is too confident in his opinions respecting the 
significance of his facts, and too ignorant of the import and sig- 
nificance of the facts recorded in the Sacred Scriptures. Or, if he 
relies on the interpretations of these Scriptures by theologians, 
he may cite the opinion of those who are as ignorant of the matter 
in issue as himself. All theologians, so-called,dvo not understand 
the Book they prcfess to teach; so that the opinions of such men 
can not be quoted as though they were as true and correct as rev- 
elation itself. On the other hand, it is not necessary for the 
believer in the Sacred Scriptures to deny the facts presented by 
the geologist, when he is satisfied that it is a fact; but he does 
not feel bound, nor propose to consider the interpretations of ob- 
served phenomena by the geologist as facts. The deep gorge 
through which the river Vezere runs, may have been cut out 
wholly by the action of the waters of that river, and the caves in 
the bluffs of that gorge may contain, and doubtless do, the re- 
mains of extinct animals and those of man. The gorge, the caves, 
the animal remains mixed up with human, and the flowing river 
are the facts; but the conclusions which the geologist draws from 
them are not facts, but his interpretations; and these he sets up 
against the declarations of the Sacred Scriptures, where they speak 
on the same subject. The author quoted above says, that the 
mammoth, now extinct, lived when men dwelt in the caves in 
the bluffs of the Vezere gorge; and infers from this fact that the 
time when both lived must be far beyond any chronology that the 
Sacred Record can allow. The mammoth may have become extinct 
many thousands of years ago; but do we know how many thousands? 
The geologist can not tell, he can only infer; and inferences he 
wishes us to regard as facts. All such men do not see alike. 

An author who wrote to prove a pre-adamite man says, in re- 
gard to the magnitude of the geological changes since man’s 
advent, and cotemporaneousness with extinct animals: ‘Whether, 
then, we consider the magnitude of the changes since the advent 
of European man, or his cotemporaneousness with animals now 
extinct, or his succession upon the continental glacier, we do not 
discover valid grounds for assuming him removed by a distance 
exceeding six or ten thousand years.” So we have one scientist 
holding to a vast antiquity for man; and another, for a period that 
may be regarded as within the historic, and both have the same 
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facts before them, but interpret them widely different. The 
geologist manufactures about as many facts as he discovers. He 
sees a deep gorge with a stream at its bottom. In the sides of the 
gorge he sees caves, and certain remains in them. They belong 
to extinct animals and the human race which still exists. He 
sees, also, marks which he regards as proofs that the stream has 
slowly cut its way to its present bed. Out of these he manufac- 
tures the facts of his theory. No species of animals become 
extinct by the operation of natural laws in a short time, a few 
thousand years. He finds certain remains mixed up in the same 
place, and bound by the same cement. The fact he declares to be, 
that the animals to which these remains belong lived at the same 
time, and lived and died about the same time. He also declares 
that the cement which binds them together, fell on them within a 
comparatively short time after the remains had become skeletons. 


In these conjectures we have about as many manufactured facts 


as there are observed phenomena. 

Besides the facts respecting the troglodites along the river 
Vezere, other facts of like character and import are cited, such as 
the discoveries made in the caverns of Devonshire, Yurkshire, and 
Derbyshire in England. These caverns have remains similar to 
those in the caves in France, from which the samec onclusion is 
drawn as respects the antiquity of the race. These remains are 
declared to warrant the belief, that “‘Man was cotemporary in 
Brittain with the mammoth, reindeer, rhinoceros, cave-bear, lion, 
hyena, etc.; that he was in the unpolished age of stone; that he 
was a hunter; that he made no pottery; and had not reached the 
standard of the cave-men in France; * * * that a portion of 
the human skeleton was found on the floor of a cavern, hermeti- 
cally sealed with stalagmite, with the remains of extinct animals; 
and beneath all were bone and stone implements of human work- 
manship, equally firmly imbedded in a natural limestone cement.” 

In addition to these cavern discoveries, there are certain changes 
noted, which have taken place in’ the face of the country since the 
time of the Devonshire cave-men. It is supposed that, since that 
time, ‘the valleys of [Isham and Prixham have been scooped out 
sixty and one hundred feet respectively. Still more suggestive, per- 
haps, of the long lapse of time are the human remains in the 
submerged forest-beds of Pentuan, and at Carnon in Falmoath 
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harbor. Everything here points to a very slow subsidence of the 
forests, the stumps of the trees being frequently in a vertical 
position, and gradual accumulation above them of a mass of 
detrital matter regularly stratified. In the process of mining for 
tin, these deposits were passed through, and human skulls were 
found, in one case about forty feet below the surface, and in 
another, still lower, in the forest bed itself. This very consid- 
erable change in the west of England had been already completed 
when Diodorus Siculus described the district, a few years after the 
Christian era, in terms which would apply exactly to it now. But 
before then, occurred the deposition of twenty to forty feet of 
detritus; before that, the subsidence of the forest; before that, its 
growth, and during its growth, the presence of man in Devon- 
shire as a cotemporary with extinct animals of whose existence 
the oldest legends and traditions have not preserved the faintest 
trace.” —Geological History, pp. 268-70. : 
These citations give a fair and impartial presentation of the 
grounds on which geologists base their opinion as respects the 
time of man’s first appearance in the world. They seem to sup- 
port the views of geologists. But the force of the argument de- 
pends on an unascertained fact, and one that can not be satisfac- 


torily determined. The fact assumed by geologists, in general 1s 
that such physical changes as those mentioned above, require a 
very great length of time to be effected. But this is but an infer- 
ence, and not very well founded. Ancient cities have been dis- 
entombed within the present generation, as those of Mesopotamia, 
which were deeply buried beneath the surface. Not afew modern 
cities now rest on more ancient ones. Yet the beginning of these 


ancient cities are within the historical periods. It is all assump- 
tion to regard the Mound Builders of this continent as preadamite; 
and the claim would never have been made had not a desire to 
discredit the Sacred Record inspired the thought. Geologists who 
have no such.desire, interpret such facts and physical changes a8 
are mentioned above, differently. The believer in the Bible has 
no difficulty on the subject. He regards the Revelator as the 
Creator, and knows that He cannot contradict what He says, by 
anything that He has done. 

That the antiquity of man is not greater than what Revela- 
tion makes it, we now propose to show by evidence competent, 
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veracious, and adequate. We propose to show in the first place, 
that we must rest contented with the chronology of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and assign for man only that antiquity which they 
warrant. That these Scriptures are true and reliable, we shall 
show by evidence that can not be questioned, and by a method 
which is recognized as legitimate. This done, they can then be 
cited as authority on this question. 
THE CREDIBILITY OF THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 

In presenting our first witness, we assume. as admitted, that 
he is worthy of credit in regard to all matters which pertain to 
man’s origin and destiny. This witness is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
As He created the world and all things in it, animate and inani- 
mate, and has been an observant spectator of all that work, we 
are assured, that He knows man’s history on the earth, just as it 
has been. He placed him in the world, and has attended him all 
the years since, and knows all that an infinite mind can know. 
He speaks from personal knowledge. There are no inferences 
with Him; there are no conjectures. All with Him is knowledge. 
What, then, does He testify? 

In the first place, He endorses Moses in general. To the 
Jews He said: ‘Had you believed Moses, you would have be- 
lieved me; for he wrote concerning me.” In the second place, He 
endorses his history by quoting it approvingly; and as one or more 
of the facts recorded by Moses and cited by Christ bear on the 
question under consideration, these facts become evidence of the 
strongest character. 

The chronology given by Moses is essentially and inseparably 
connected with His history. Many of the facts make the chro- 
nology; so that if one be true the other must be true also. How 
this is, can be readily seen and understood by consulting the fifth 
chapter of Genesis. Adam, there, is put down as the first of the 
human race. We have a connected history from the creation to 


the deluge, and the names of the members of the line of descent 
from Adam to Noah. From data there given, we can estimate 
the time from the creation of Adam to this second beginning of 
the human race. Were this genealogical record, as we have it in 


the Common Version, correct, then we would positively know that 
the flood happened in the year of the world, or, rather, after the 
creation of Adam, 1656. But since the Septuagint Version of the 
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Hebrew Scriptures gives a different genealogical record, the exact 
date of the deluge is not known, only approximately. According 
to the Septuagint, or Greek Version, the flood occurred in the 
two thousand two hundred and forty-second year after the crea- 
tion of Adam. Then, again, there is a discrepancy between the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in the time that elapsed from the 
flood to the calling of Abraham, another great and important 
event in the history of the race. Here there isa difference be- 
tween the two accounts of 880 years; so that we have the calling 
of Abraham, by one account, Anno Mundi, 2,083, and by the 
other 2,963 years. From the time of Abraham onward, to the 
birth of Christ, the received chronology can not be far out of the 
way. But taking the longest period, we would have but 7,356 
years for man’s existence in the world up to the present time— 
1886. But what is this to the geologist? He smiles at such an 
infant period. With him it is but as yesterday. The number 
multiplied by ten would not satisfy him. So, we had as well give 
up all hope of satisfying the demands of his facts. Y et, about 
8,000 years are all that can be allowed by any chronology in the 
possession of the learned world. The Bible is the only book that 
has any claim on our confidence as respects the time that man 
was created, and its statements must be received in preference to 
the conjectures of scientists, however learned they may be. 

But let us consider further what our witness testifies. The 
Bible not only places thecreation of man not farther back than 8,000 
years, but it also gives us the name of the first man and woman, 
and how each was created. This fact ought to arrest the atten- 
tion of men who pretend to a greater knowledge of this matter 
than our witness. But fools presume to speak in contradiction 
where God has spoken. When reasoning with the Jews on the 
subject of divorce, Christ said: “Have yon not read, that He who . 
made them at the beginning, made them male and female, and said, 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
to his wife, and the two shall be one flesh.” This is the language 
of Moses in the second chapter of Genesis, when recording the 
command of God to Adam, and through him to the whole race. 
Two things are to be noted here as of special importance. He 
says: “Have you not read?” This question recognizes the fact 
and authority of what Moses says on the subject. It recognizes 
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him as the mouth-piece of God. It is, therefore, God Himself 
who declares the fact that Adam and Eve were the first, individ- 
uals of our race. We have no knowledge of any before them. 

But the fact that Adam was the first individual of the race is 
still more evident from the testimony given by the Holy Spirit 
through Luke. In his genealogy of our Lord, he traces his descent 
up to Adam, and says of Adam that he was the son of God. Man, 
therefore, has a divine origin. Adam was the son of God, and not 
an ascent by development from any inferior animal. The Godhead 
makes this absolutely certain. 

Our Lord endorses Moses, not with reference to any par- 
ticular fact or statement, but in general. He said to the unbe- 
lieving Jews: “Do not think that I will accuse you to the Father; 
there is one that accuseth you, Moses, in whom you trust. For 
had you believed Moses, you would have believed me, for he wrote 
about me. But if you believe not his writings, how shall you 
believe my words?” The words italicized indicate that belief 
pertains to all that either says. It is really faith in the person 
as respects whatever he has said or done. Moses thus endorsed, 
himself becomes a witness whose testimony can not be questioned. 
As, therefore, he says that Adam was the first individual of the 
race, there can be no doubt of the fact. Confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit by Luke, the Godhead must be discarded, if Moses is not to 
be believed. This is, indeed, the case with all who reject Moses. 

Some men have been so frightened and confounded by the 
alleged facts of geologists, such as those mentioned a little back, 
that they have sought a reconciliation of the two records, as the 
Bible and Geology are called, by supposing that the former con- 
cerns itself only with that line of the race or tribe of mankind, 
that had its progenitor in Adam. Such dreamers pretend to be- 
lieve that there were a vast number of human beings living at the 
time that Adam became the representative of one line or tribe; 
that these had been on the earth many thousands of years; and 
that it is their remains that geologists find fossilized. Such a 
dream is but the spasm of an irrational fright. -The arguments 
against such a view are more insurmountable than anything the 
geologists have ever presented. The mode of Eve's creation is 
enough to settle that question. Here is a fact which no scientist 
can explain on any natural principles. The Scriptures alone can 
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explain the phenomenon; and since this mode of creating finds 
its sole explanation in the origin of the Church and its relation to 
its head, the singular and exceptional fact is just as true as the 
atonement of Christ. If there were men and women in great num- 
bers living before the Adam and Eve of Moses, then Eve’s mode 
of creation must have been an interruption of, and an exception 
to the general mode of reproductive creation, and hence a miracle 
in the Scriptural sense of the word. The scientist is here con- 
fronted with a hated fact—a miracle, as hateful as Revelation 
itself; so that he had as well admit the one as to be compelled to 
admit the other. “If weak thy faith, why choose the harder side?” 

The doctrine of Fossil Man is closely connected with that 
anthropological view of the original state of man which supposes 
that he began life in an intellectual and social state but little 
removed from that of the animals about him, and that he attained 
his present state of civilization through long ages of effort, trial 
and struggle, slowly and gradually, but always upward from a 
lower to a higher plane. Such was his general ignorance of its 
laws and forces, and such his helpless condition, that century after 
century passed away before he attained to a mastery over the 
commonest obstacles that beset his path in life. His condition is 
supposed to have been what a child’s would be if left to itself with 
the physical strength of the adult. This view of man’s primitive 
state holds, that the progress of the race upward can be traced 
through distinct stages of mental and social development and 
advancement, which are indicated by the kind of weapons and 
domestic utensils which men and women employed, and by the 
modes of life pursued; stages of advancement characterized as the 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages, as expressive of their intellectual 
development; and by the states of promiscuity, polygamy, and 
monogamy as respects their social advancement. This view, as 
does geology, requires a great number of thousands of years for 
man’s inhabitation of the earth. Buthow long he was the merest 
savage, the anthropologist can scarcely conjecture; but some five 
thousand years are assigned as the time when he entered on the pres- 
ent stage of civilization, characterized by a knowledge of the uses of 
metals, and the monogamous relation of marriage. This comes 
within the historical period, if we admit the writings of Moses. 
But he lived only in the dawn of the present age. The dark 
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night that preceded him has left its own record in geological re- 
mains. So says the anthropologist. But his assertions are infi- 
nitely wilder than the inferences of the geologist. 

It must be noted that both of these views—essentially the 
same in their ultimate conclusion—deny that man began as Moses 
asserts. They hold that his beginning differed in nothing from 
that which characterized the animals below him, whereas Moses 
asserts a special and peculiar creation for Adam, and one still 
more so for Eve. If Moses is righi, wey are wrong in warp and 
woof. These views also deny that the race ever suffered a lapse 
from a higher state; and hold that, on the contrary, the race has 
progressed and advanced upward from its creation or beginning to 
the present time. This is also in conflict with what Moses says. 
He places man’s beginning ina home where his Creator held daily 
and personal communion with him, and leaves us to believe that 
Adam was intellectually, morally and socially far from being even 
an approach tu a savage. These views of men run counter to 
what Moses writes in all matters on which they speak. The one 
says le began a savage and ignorant, low and degraded, but be- 
came civilized, intelligent, and elevated through long years—cen- 
turies, of trial and struggle. These so-called scientists deny that 
man was ever in a special relation with sources or means of ad- 
vancement beyond what were within his reach; deny that he had 
intercourse with any intelligence other than that of his ignorant 
companions. They would have us believe that “the history of 
every modern civilized race negatives the belief that man was in 
the beginning endowed with any of the knowledge which has led 
to his commanding position. On the contrary, the record is one 
of trial and failure through long ages, and experiment, crowned 
at last by attainment.” “ia the uncultivated races we have a 
graduated scale of progress, touching at its lowest extremity the 
dawn of intelligence, and at its highest, rising to a parallel with 
the condition of those semi-barbarous Teutons, who, by virtue of their 
immense numbers, swept aside the power of Rome, and at this 
moment represent the highest level of social and intellectual 
progress.” (Geo. Hist., pp. 257-8.) This is what geology and 
anthropology teach. A strange jumble of fact and nonsense. 

From other data, equally reliable as any that such scientists 
affect to present, and from men in no respect their inferiors, quite 
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different conclusions are arrived at, and we place the one in antag- 


onism to the other. From a comparison of languages and its 
general structure, Max Muller says: ‘As far as we can trace back 
the footsteps of man, even on the lowest strata of history, we see 
that the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him 
from the very first; and the idea of a humanity emerging slowly 
from the depths of animal brutality can never be maintained again. 
The earliest work of art wrought by the human mind—more an- 
cient than any literary document, and prior, even, to the first 
whisperings of tradition—the human language forms an uninter- 
rupted chain from the first dawn of nistory down to our own 
times. We still speak the language of the first ancestors of our 
race; and this language, with its wonderful structure, bears witness 
against such gratuitous imputations. The formation of language, 
the composition of roots, the gradual discrimination of meanings, 
the systematic elaboration of grammatical forms, all this working 
which we can still see under the surface of our own speech, attests 
from the very first the presence of a rational mind—of an artist 
as great, at least,as his work. * * * The evidence is sufficient 
to show that the race of men which could coin these words— 
words that have been carried down the stream of time, and washed 
up on the shores of so many rations—could not have been a race 
of savages, of mere nomads and hunters.” (Chips from a German 
Workshop. Vol. 2, pp. 7, 40). 

This accords with the Record, which declares that man was 
made in the, image of God; that Adam had such a command of 
language that he readily named all the animals that God presented 
before him, and such observing power that he was so accurate in 
naming them that the names he gave them became those by which 
they were to be known. Adam was a fully matured man in body, 
and strong in intellect, a fit subject, in the estimation of his 
Creator, with whom he might hold intelligent wuitercourse and 
communion. There is no such an idea in Genesis as a palwolithic 
or neolithic, or any other lithic or metallic age, or of the gradual 
advance from the wild life of the nomad and hunter to the peace- 
ful life of the tiller of the soil and herdsmen, through long ages 
of hardships, trials, failures, and successful struggles. When 
Adam left Eden, he was directed to till the soil, and get his living 
from it. His first-born followed the same occupation, and his 
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second son was a herdsman, “a keeper of flocks.” The race had 
its beginning where these so-called scientists place its en’. So 
far is truth and error on this subject apart. 

With what implements Cain tilled the ground, or Abel 
skinned his lambs for use and sacrifice, we know not; but certain 
it is that, on a certain occasion, “in process of time, Cain brought 
of the fruits of the ground, an offering to the Lord, and Abel of 
the firstlings of his flocks and of the fat thereof.” Though Moses 
does not tell us, yet the inference is demanded by the facts of the 
case, that He who taught Adam in Eden, gave him some instrue- 
tion after he was banished from the garden. They were taught, 
certainly, the obligations of thank-offerings and sin-offerings; for 
these could not have been conceived by either Adam or his sons. 
‘I'he race was not created as children and left to themselves in an 
unfriendly world to preserve life and keep it without assistance or 
direction. The provision made for his nakedness while yet in 
Eden is proof that he was not left alone; and the history of the 
race from that time to the present, shows a constant superintend- 
ence, blessing and punishing where either was called for. This 
explains the occurrence of the flood of Noah, the destruction of 
the cities of the plain, and the deliverance of [srael from enslave- 
ment in Egypt, and a thousand other events in man’s wonderful 
history. 

Within the first thousand years we know that men had ac- 


quired a knowledge of many useful things. Within this time they 


had learned the nature and value of ores, and the methods by 
which the metals are extracted from them. Among the desecend- 
ants of Cain, as early as the seventh generation, there were men 
of whom Moses thus speaks: “And Zillah also bore Tubal—Cain, 
an instructor of every artificer.in brass and iron.” His half- 
brother, Jubal, was “the father of all such as handle the harp and 
the organ.” This knowledge is abreast of the civilization of the 
present day; and the fact lends no countenance to the insane 
notion that the race began in appalling ignorance and brutal 
savagery; that polygamy was an advance upward in the road of 
progress, and marked a moral and social improvement of the race; 
and that monogamy was practiced only when man became civil- 
ized. The race began in monogamy, and the Creator never de- 
signed that anything else should prevail. So our Lord positively 
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declares when HE speaks contrary to any so-called science, that 
science we bury forever as false and foolish. 

One prominent assumption underlies all such views of man’s 
origin and history, and hence vitiates all reasoning based on it, 
and this assumption is that the race began low and advanced up- 
ward; whereas the opposite is the truth. It began high and 
descended low because of sin, of which all forms and kinds of 
moral degradation have come. Hence, if at any time subsequent 
to Adam’s departure from Eden, any portion of mankind became 
savage, degraded and appallingly ignorant, such a state was a 
lapse from the primitive. If any part of the race is found at the 


present time living in a state of promiscuity, or even of polygamy, 


the fact proves that there has been a lapse from the primitive 
state. The Lord says as much in saying that “the two shall be 
one flesh”; and the fact that only one woman was created shows 
that monogamy was instituted and designed. 

The barbarous races of the present day are lapses from a 
prior people. In the antediluvian we have examples of the high 
and the low, of the good and bad. Abel, the third man of the 
race, and Enoch, the seventh from Adam, are held up by the 
apostle Paul as noble and distinguished examples of faith and 
piety. No greater moral and religious lights ever shown on this 
dark world. Butalapse soon came. Enoch prophesied against 
the ungodly, and the flood came, and a new race of men came of 
the family of Noah. Still bright lights appeared, and revealed the 
darkness of sinning thousands; and the whole race would have 
sunk into barbarism had not God selected a part by which to keep 
alive godliness in the world. This is the great preservative and 
promoter of civilization; sin, the degrading power which has 
carried mankind into all the grades and forms of degradation in 
which he has been found from the days of Sodom and Gomorrah 
to the present. 

The facts recorded by Moses are divinely authenticated, and 
must, therefore, take precedence of all the conjectures and infer- 
ences of men, however familiar they may be with natural phe- 
nomena. The history of the race, as supposed to be written in 
the remains of fossil man, or implements of his workmanship, 
must be interpreted in the light of the true and certain. It is not 
incumbent on the believer to make reconciliation between the 
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word and works of God. A! 's he is not specially concerned. 
He is satisfied that both have t «ne author, one of infinite in- 
telligence and power. What he sees in the rocks, or soil, or caves, 
or caverns he accepts as facts, and does the same as respects ail 
that he reads. Each stands on its own foundation; and though 
Revelation is the more recent comer, it has come to stay. It does 
not seek to discredit any branch of science when its facts and 
principles are established, nor is it an imbecile, quietly suffering 
itself to be throttled, or even dismayed by anything that may 
be arrayed against it. It is the friend of all truth, and the peer 
of the greatest. It is, moreover, in possession, and entitled to all 
the rights of possession, and he who would dispossess it, must 
assume the burden of proof. When one shal! succeed in doing 
this, he will then be able to blot out the sun, moon, and stars from 
the firmament of heaven. 

The legitimacy of the method here pursued can not be ques- 
tioned. Logically, we have as much right to array Revelation 
against science, as science has to array itself against Revelation. 
But there is no real conflict or antagonism between them. What- 
ever of antagonism may be apparent, the appearance arises from 
our ignorance of one or the other. When we come to believe 
that both have the same author, difficulties will begin to disap- 
pear; facts will appear in a new and truer light; and thousands of 
side-lights, like tributary streams to a flowing river, will come in 
from regions unthought of before, and show how closely parallel 


the two great rivers run in their course. The great fact which 


has produced all the evil in the world, and all the misery and 


degradation of mankind, is sin, which the scientist denies or ig- 
nores; and hence he is always stumbling over facts which present 
no difficulty to the believer. It is the primary cause of all the 
lapses into which the race has fallen, and the chief obstacle in the 
way of their civilization. [t darkens the mind and imbrutes the 
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heart, and barbarism fi as a consequence. It begins in the 
mind and pervades the life, and leaves iis subjects in ruins. Sin 
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enthrones the animal and depresses the human. As i 
strengthens; and as it strengthens, mankind lapses. All this is 
plain to him who knows sin, but to him who ignores or denies it, 


all things will forever appear in a false light. 
Then, again, there is another fact of the greatest importance, 
> : 
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and which has had much to do in mankind's falling away from a 
primitive state of a comparatively high social and intellectual state. 
This was the dispersion of the race by the confusion of its lan- 
guage. Scattered by this far and wide, life became a struggle 
with the physical world for existence. The wants of the animal 
absorbed all the attention and interest of the man, and the mind 
found excitement or activity in procuring sustenance, and devising 
means for defence against enemies of all kinds. In the wilds of 
nature the interests of the present were pressing; but as men be- 
came settled and confined to what could be called home, and over- 
came the obstacles of a wild life, and the struggle for existence 
terminated in the possession of a sufficiency, men found time to 
give attention to other matters than those which pertained to the 
body, and then the mind began to awake to a consciousness of its 
powers and to its own cravings; and the long descent ceased, and 
ascent began. In the dispersion, the race began the long descent 
which led it farther and farther from the light of heaven which 
shone over it in the plains of Mesopotamia, and at last into all the 
lowest forms of barbarism and savagery; but when its wanderings 
ceased, and homes arose on all sides, then the ascent began from 
this initial point; intercourse gradually arose and prevailed, and 
the light which had been still kept bright in the old part of the 
world, found its way into other parts and portions of mankind, 
and the civilization, born and preserved by this light, gradually 
sprang up, and extended over the world. As it spread in any of 
its forms, barbarism and savagery gave way before it; and where 
it could not prevail, gradual degradation followed as a necessary 
consequence. Where it does not penetrate, these evidences and 
fruits of lapse continue in all their strength and deformity. Such 
are the real phases which the history of the race presents. That 
which gevlogy and ethnology essay to present is false in every 
essential particular. 


H. CHRISTOPHER. 
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Evipences oF Curistianity. Part I. Integrity of the New 
Testament Text. Part II. Genuineness of the New Testament 
Books. By J. W. McGarvey, A. M. Professor of Sacred History 
and Evidences in the College of the Bible, Kentucky University. 
Guide Printing and Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1886. 
pp- 186. Price $1.50. 

We have examined this book carefully and with considerable 
interest. A book of this kind has long been needed, and since its 
announcement we have awaited its appearance with anxiety. We 
had occasion to prepare a Lecture on this subject several years 
ago, which we subsequently published in this magazine, and the 
amount of reading, culling, comparing and systematizing neces- 
sary in the preparation of such a paper, made us hopeful that 
some one who had the time and the ability would do the work in 
book shape for general use. Prof. McGarvey has undertaken this 


needed work, and has done the work comparatively well. 


As its title indicates, he has endeavored to show the integrity 
of the Text, and also the genuineness of the different books com- 
posing the New Testament. These are the two fundamentally 
vital questions in regard to Christianity. If tbe world is asked to 
accept Christianity, we must be able to show that we have the 
books claiming to be written by inspired men, and that these 
books contain the words written by these men. In this book the 
arrangement is good, and the facts and arguments are well se- 
lected and forcibly presented. 

In a work of this kind, which should and will be used as a 
book of reference and authority, all the statements should be 
minutely accurate, but in this particular, we are sorry to say, that 
many secondary items of fact are not as perfectly correct as they 
might have been. We take the trouble to point out some of them, 
so that in a subsequent edition, the author may correct them. 

In the first paragraph of the Preface, we notice this very 
inelegant, if not ungrammatical sentence: ‘But among the army 
of writers whom the deepening conflict has called into the field, 
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very few have allempted to reduce the arguments pro and con to 
a form suitable for class-room instruction.” It is questionable 
whether it is correct to say: “among thearmy * * * very 
few have”; it would certainly be correct to say: ‘of the army of 
writers * * * very few have.” “Army” is used either in the 
sense of a unit or of a number of men; if, as a unit, we would not 
use the personal pronoun “whom”, but “that” or “which.” If 
used as indicating a large number of individual men, then the 
singular verb, “has called”, is incorrect. “Among” can not be 
used in connection with a unit; there must be more than one 
object before anything can get among them. An object can not 
be among one thing. He could have said: “among the armies of 
writers”, or “among the writers”; but not “among the army”— 
among one army. 

On page 23, second paragraph, we find a similar blemish in 
this sentence: ‘There is only a very small number of variations 
which can be suspected of a doctrinal origin; and fortunately none 
of these affects materially the doctrine of the Scripture as a whole 
on the subject involved.” The expression “none of these’ must 
be regarded as referring to more than one error, and, hence, re- 
quires a plural verb—“none of these variations which can be sus- 
pected of a doctrinal origin affect materially the doctrine of the 
Scriptures.” 

On page 10, he says: “Printing from movable types was 
invented in 1438, and the first book printed was the Latin Bible 
about 1452.” We believe that it is generally conceded that mov- 
able types were first used by the Dutch (Lawrence Coster), between 
the years 1420 and 1426. The Germans, in the person of Johann 
Gansfleisch of the Gutenberg family, used them about 1438. In 
1450, Gutenberg entered into partnership with Johannes Faust, 
which partnership lasted only a few years, and during this part- 
nership a Latin Bible was printed by them; but Ulrich Zell, a 
celebrated printer of Cologne, who died about 1500, declared “that 
Gutenberg, his master, had derived his art from Holland, after the 


model of a Donatus printed there.” It is not reasonable to sup- 


pose that the printing of so large a volume as the Bible, would 
have been undertaken as the first work in a new discovery. The 
story that the Bible was the first book printed, we may safely 
conclude, is an unfounded legend. 
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On page 30, speaking of the Sinaitic Ms., discovered by 
Tischendorf, he says that it was found in 1859, when the exact 
fact is, that Tischendorf discovered it in 1844, but did not obtain 
all of it until in 1859. Prof. McGarvey says, that the Ms. con- 
tains 790 pages, which would be 395 leaves; but it has only 3464 
leaves, or 693 pages. He also says, that ‘Biblical critics unite in 
ascribing it to the middle or the first half of the fourth century.” 
Tischendorf himself does not place it earlier than the middle of 
the fourth century. 

On same page, speaking of the Alexandrian Ms., he says: 
“It was sent as a present to Charles I. of England, in 1628, by 
Cyril Lucas”, and that it contains 793 leaves. Lucas, should be 
Lucar, and it has only 773 leaves. 

On page 31, speaking of the Vatican Ms., he says: “It now 
lacks the first forty-six chapters of Genesis, and thirty-two Psalms.” 
Philip Schaff says: “It contains the whole Bible as far as and 
including Heb. 9:14." Ezra Abbot says: “The manuscript con- 
tains, besides the Old Testament, the entire New Testament, with 
the exception of Heb. 9:14 to end, Ist and 2d Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and the Apocalypse.” Prof. McGarvey further says: 
“and it was not until the year 1881 that a printed edition of the 
New Testament portion, marked by many imperfections, was given 
to the world by some Italian scholars.” Philip Schaff says, that 
it was first printed in 1857, then in 1859, then by Tischendorf in 
1867, and then in 1868-1872, from type used for the Sinaitic Ms. 

On page 41, he says, that the Greek Testament of Erasmus 
in 1516, and the Complutentian in 1522, were the first printed 
editions of the New Testament. On page 10, as we have already 
noticed, he says: “the first book printed was the Latin Bible about 
1452.” The two statements seem to be contradictory. He speaks 
of “Robert Stephen, a celebrated printer of Paris.” We have 
failed to find his name, except as Robert Stephens. 

He says the division into chapters was introduced in the Latin 
Bible in 1248. We do not know what Bible is intended by this 
term, but it is generally agreed that this chapter-division was 
made either by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, who died in 1263, 


or, most likely, by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died in 1228. A division into verses was made in 1528, but 
the present verse-division of the New Testament was made in 
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1551, the whole Bible was divided into our present verses in 1555, 
and the first English New Testament so divided was Whitting- 
ham’s translation, Geneva, 1557, and the first English Bible, the 
Geneva Version of 1560. 

On page 42, Prof. McGarvey says, that in 1633, an edition of 
a Greek New Testament was published by the Elzever brothers, 
in which they stated in the Preface, “Now you have a text re- 
ceived by all’, and that this edition became the Received Text on 
the Continent. The fact is, that this statement is in the Preface 
to the second edition printed in 1633, but the Received Text on 
the Continent is the first edition, printed in Leyden in 1624. 

On page 43, speaking of Bengel, he says: ‘He made some 
changes in the Received Text, but only such as he found in some 
previous printed edition.” ‘This is true of all the New Testament 
except the Apocalypse, but in this he made some independent 
changes. 

On page 49, again referring to the Sinaitic Ms., he says, that 
Tischendorf, on his first visit obtained about forty-five leaves. 
Why he says “about forty-five’, when Tischendorf says forty- 
three, we do not know. 

In note 1, page 60, Prof. McGarvey says dogmatically, that 
the Council of Laodicea, met A. D. 363. He refers to Westcott, 
but with the book open before us as we write, we are forced to 
say, that he fixes no definite date, and Beveridge says 365, and 
others as late as 381. 

On the same page, we read: “The rule adopted on the subject 
begins with these words: ‘It was also determined, that beside the 
canonical Scriptures nothing be read in the churches under the 
title of divine Scriptures.’”” The rnle is in Latin, and the above 
is Prof. McGarvey’s translation. The word he renders “churches” 
is in the Latin ecclesia, which is singular, and must be translated 
church. Westcott (Canon of the New Testament, p. 440) trans- 
lates it church, and un page 541, gives the original. Why Prof. 
McGarvey took the liberty of making this change, we can not 
imagine, as we suppose he knew better, and he had Westcott’s 
translation before him when he wrote it. In no book, but espe- 
cially in one intended for a text book, should incorrect quotations 
be given. 

On page 61, Prof. McGarvey says, that Athanasius was Bishop 
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of Alexandria from 326 to 373, and that as “he was made bishop 
in 326, we may fairly presume that he remembered the books in 
use as far back as A. D- 300." He was made bishop, June 8, 328. 
He was born in 298 or 299, so he was made bishop when he was 
29 or 30 years old. 

On page 62, we read: “Our next catalogue is that of Cyril, 


who was Bishop of Jerusalem the first eight years in which 
Athanasius was Bishop of Alexandria. He lived from 315 to 368, 
A. D.” This language would imply that Cyril was bishop only 


eight years, and these eight years were the first eight years of the 
episcopate of Athanasius. Athanasius was made bishop in 328, 
and as Cyril was born in 315, he must have been made bishop in 
his thirteenth year! The fact is, however, that Cyril was not 
made bishop before 345. 

The next to the last line on page 68, would imply that 
Origen suffered martyrdom, when in fact he died a natural death. 

In speaking of the Muratorian Canon, on page 74, our author 
says: “The manuscript of this document was found in 1740.” It 
was published in 1740, when found we have not been able to learn. 

On page 102, Prof. McGarvey says: ‘“Irenzus, who when a 
boy was personally acquainted with him.” The language of 
lrenzeus is tp@ry 7Acxia, which means the “first period” of his 
life, and he reckons “first period” of life to reach to the 30th or 
even to the 40th year ot age. 

On page 106, he speaks as if there were only one Epistle of 
Clement; but there were two. He refers to the first. Contin- 
uing the subject, on page 109, he says: “He has nothing from 
the writings of John, for none of these had gone into circulation, 
unless Revelation is an exception, and perhaps none of them had 
been written at the date of Clement's death.” It is generally con- 
ceded, and the Epistle itself would so indicate, that at the time he 
wrote, all the apostles were dead. If this be true, the reason given 
for his silence concerning John, is incorrect. : 

The Sunday School Times of May 15, says: ‘Professor 
McGarvey’s little book is sufficiently accurate to have a wide sphere 
of usefulness open to it among general readers; but it is ques- 
tionable whether a work which appeals to English translations of 
the Fathers, rather than to the originals, which cites ‘Scrivener’s 
Introduction * * * in the third and latest edition of this 
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invaluable work’, without seeming to know that this ‘invaluable’ 
work has been torn to pieces by recent criticism, and which places 
Alford at the summit of Greek scholarship in England, is the kind 
of guide which college classes require.”’ 

We are sorry that the work was not more accurately and 
scholarly done, and hope that it may be improved in subsequent 
editions, if any are published. 

The Second Part is much more satisfactory. 


Tue Oxvp-Patnu Putrrt: A Boox or Oriernat DocrrinaL 
Sermons. By F.G. Allen. Vol. I, pp. 350. 1886. Guide Printing 
& Publishing Co., Covington, Ky. Price $2.00. 

The author is the editor of the Apostolic Guide, formerly Old- 
Path Guide, hence the title of the book. It is a collection of 
eighteen sermons on the following subjects: 1. The Principles 
and Objects of the Current Reformation; 2, The Church of Christ; 
8, The Doctrine of Balaam; 4, The Beginning; 5, The Great 
Salvation; 6, Walking by Faith; 7, The Lord’s Additions; 8, Our 
Strength and Our Weakness; 9, The Divine Drawing; 10, The 
Will of God; 11, The Witness of the Spirits; 12, The New Birth: 
Its Nature and Necessity; 13, The Obedience of Faith; 14, The 
State of the Righteous Dead; 15, Paul’s Experience in Paradise; 
16, Future Recognition; 17, Our Position: Its Safeness and 
Strength; 18, A Farewell Talk. 

We can cheerfully commend this volume of sermons to our 
readers as worthy of careful reading. The first sermon is a very 
elear and satisfactory statement of the purposes of our restorative 
movement, and those who are public teachers should keep the 
facts therein contained prominently before their auditors. The 
sermon on The Church of Christ, is in the main correct, but the 
writer does not make the distinction between “congregation” and 
“church” as sharp as he should. Our Common and Revised Ver- 
sions produce confusion of thought by using the technical term 
“church”, and no writer can do the subject justice by using that 
term. Ekkleesia has a definite meaning, which church has not, 
and the word used by Jesus and his apostles should be represented 


to English readers by some English word that would convey the 
same thought to our minds, that the Greek word conveyed to the 
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minds of their readers. The word ekkleesia means “called out, 
separated” for a special purpose, but the purpose is not specified 
in the word, and, hence it does not mean a religious, any more 
than a social or political organization. He says: ‘We find that 
each congregation was a little kingdom of itself, with Christ as 
King. When the whole body of Christ, or Kingdom of God, 
consisted of the one Church in Jerusalem, it was essentially what 
every other congregation became when established.” In this 
extract there is an indefinite use of terms that is confusing. 
Each congregation is not a miniature Kingdom of God; it is merely 
an association of the citizens of the Kingdom of God for worship 
and mutual spiritual and social advantage. The Kingdom of God 
stands independent of all human organizations, it is for all time, 
for all ages, for all people. It stands as a Kingdom of light and 
life ‘in opposition and contrast to the Kingdom of darkness and 
death. Citizenship in it gives life. We become citizens of this 
Kingdom by obeying its laws of naturalization. Citizens of this 
Kingdom become members of local congregations of their own 
volition, selecting the one they prefer, and change their member- 
ship as circumstances may determine. A man may be a citizen of 
the Kingdom of God without being a member of one of these 
organizations, and, hence, they are not minature Kingdoms of God. 
Every citizen of the Kingdom of God should be a member of a 
local congregation, as they were established by divine authority, 
and are effective means of spiritual growth; but their purposes are 
distinct and should not be confounded. A man may be a member 
of a local congregation and not a citizen of the Kingdom of God, 
and a man may be a citizen of the Kingdom of God, and be denied 
membership in a local congregation. These organizations are not 
minature Kingdoms of God, or integral parts of that Kingdom. 
Individuals are the integral parts of that Kingdom, and its only 
visible manifestation is in its individual citizens. Of course each 
local organization is independent of all others as organizations, 
for the purposes of their creation are local. Their purposes and 
powers do not reach in any way beyond their own membership. 
If they keep their own members in the way of righteousness, they 
have accomplished their mission. They do not “ordain” minis- 
ters or evangelists; that is, they have no power to license men to 
be clergymen, and, hence, have no control over those who preach, 
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only so far as to see that they live righteously, as any other mem- 
ber of the congregation of which they are members. If they are 
worthy of fellowship in a local organization, they are worthy to 
preach, but if their congregation retain them in its fellowship 
when they are unworthy, then other congregations that know 
their lives, will not encourage them in any public work. No man 
should go out as an evangelist without having the approval of his 
congregation, and no man will do it who is worthy of its approval, 
but this approval does not constitute the man a clergyman, or 
place him in a class distinct from his brethren. We need a very 
radical revision of our views and practices in relation to those 
who preach, and in regard to the functions of congregations. 

In the seventh Sermon, after quoting Acts 2:47, he says: 
“While the word church does not occur in the corrected text, it 
was constituted by this adding together of the saved. It is, there- 
fore, understood, if not in the sacred text.” If the ekhleesia that 


Jesus said he would establish was a local assembly of his disciples, 


then the coming together of these disciples constituted his 
ekkleesia; but if his ekkleesia was his kingdom, and its citizens 
were the “called-out”, then the joining of these converts to the 
company of the other disciples, did not constitute the ekkleesia, 
These converts were not added to the “church”, but were placed 
side by side, in the same separated class, with the other disciples. 
The disciples were standing apart from all other Jews, a peculiar 
people, a separated class, known and pointed out as a distinct class 
of Jews, and the Lord placed these converts along side of, in the 
same class with the other disciples. By belief and obedience they 
became citizens of the new kingdom, and the Lord grouped them 
with His other disciples. 

We quote another statement: “The expression, ‘and when 
_the day of Pentecost was fully come’, is peculiar. The Greek 
word rendered ‘fully come’ means, to fill full. And when desig- 
nating time, it indicates that the time had been foretold, or indi- 
cated. The meaning here is that this particular Pentecost had 
been foretold, its events predicted, and that now the long predicted 
day had come, and its events were to transpire.” Is this state- 
ment correct? Does the Greek word here rendered “fully come”, 
when designating time, mean “foretold”? We have not found 
any authority for the statement, but all the authorities that we 
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have examined say, that it means that the time had come fully; 
that Pentecost commenced with the Jewish day at sunset, and 
this expression means that it was the next morning, or the day- 
light time of the day. 


He further says: ‘They were all together in one place on 
that day because Jesus had so directed.” We know of no passage 
in the Bible where Jesus directed his disciples to be together on 
that particular day. On one occasion when we said that Jesus 
had not said a certain thing, we were told by a professor in a 
Bible College, that we should not make such an assertion, as we 
did not know what Jesus had said to his disciples during his post- 
resurrection sojourn with them; and, hence, we are careful to say 
we know of no such command in the Bible. We suppose that 
they were together on that day because it was the day of the 
week on which Jesus arose from the dead. 


Our author says: “In this age people are added toa great 
many churches.” Here he evidently uses the word “churches” to 
designate religious organizations formed by individuals. These 
can uot be the ekkleesia founded by Jesus, for he founded but one, 
and it will not do to call all these human organizations by the 
same name and make them minature representations of his king- 
dom. Men are added to the kingdom that Jesus founded by ob- 
serving the terms of naturalization which he prescribed. If aman 
has become a citizen of his Kingdom by complying with the terms 
of naturalization, he is in the Kingdom of Christ, whether he has 
entered into any local organization or not. Membership in a 
local organization is only for spiritual growth, and does not affect 
his citizenship in the ekkleesia. “Being added to a church will be 
of no worth unless, in being added, we are saved from sin.” Here, 
again, we have the same confusion, from confounding the taking 
of membership in a local organization with the becoming citi- 
zens of the Kingdom of Christ. We can not become citizens of 


the Kingdom of Christ without having our past sins forgiven; 


taking membership in a local organization has nothing whatever 
to do with forgiveness of sins; people do not take such membership 
for such a purpose; they take it on the ground that theirsins have 
been forgiven. His language, “Being added to a church will be 
of no worth unless, in being added, we are saved from sin”, would 
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imply that the “salvation from sin’ was an expected result of 
“being added to a church”; but no one believes this. 

In his Eighth Sermon, he says: ‘The primary object of the 
religious work in whose interests we are here assembled, was— 
1. To restore the Church to the world as it was when left by the 
Apostles. It must be admitted by all who respect divine example, 
that God cast the New Testament churches in just such a mold 
as He saw was best.’” We respectfully submit, that the religious 
work in which we are engaged is not to restore the Church to the 
world as it was when left by the apostles. Before any thing can 
be restored it must be out of the possession of the one to whom it 
is to be restored. If we are laboring to restore the Church to the 
world (mankind), we are saying that the Church has been taken 
away, out of the reach of mankind, which we can not say, be- 
cause Jesus said it could not and should not be taken away. To 
restore anything implies, that the person restoring it has it in his 


possession. We do not have the Church in our possession, it has 


us in its possession. The Church of Christ has never been lost, 
but has, through all ages since it was founded, stood with an open 
door, ready to receive all who would enter in. 

We are before the world urging the people to enter the Church 
by the only door to it, urging them to become citizens of the 
Kingdom of Christ by complying with the terms of naturalization. 
We have nothing to do with the various religious organizations 
around us, only so far as to condemn them as they substitute new 
terms of naturalization and impose new burdens upon the citi- 
zens of this spiritual kingdom. If we go before the world and 
proclaim the terms of admission into this kingdom, and exhort 
men and women to flee from the wrath to come, we have done our 
duty to the world that far. If, in answer to our teaching and 
exhortation, a man signifies his desire to comply with the terms, 
we assist him as far as he needs human assistance, we ask him to 
make a public confession of his belief in Jesus, and if he asks us to 
immerse him, we do it, and then we explain to him that it is his 
duty to take membership in some local organization composed of 
persons who have become citizens of the Kingdom. We are la- 
boring to restore to the world the correct teaching of the Bible, 
which has been largely lost through the devices of the devil. We 
think we have found it, and are presenting it to the world. 
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“The union of all God’s people in one harmonious body, as 
they were in the apostolic age, is a thing for which every one who 
loves the Lord should both work and pray.” Now, is there not 
some confusion here? What is meant by “one harmonious body”? 
When, in the apostolic age, were they all united in one harmo- 
nious body? If the disciples, in the apostolic age, were ever 
united in one body, or organization, it must have been at Jeru- 
salem before the dispersion, and we have no Scriptural authority, 
that they then had any definite organization. At no subsequent 
period were they ever united in one organization. The Bible 
speaks of all Christians as being “one body in Christ”, and that 
‘twe are all baptized into one body”, but these statements do not 
teach that all Christians are united in one organization. The 
prayer of Jesus for the unity of his disciples explains what is 
meant by the unity of his people. He prayed, that they all might 
be one, as he and the Father were one; one in belief, in practice, 
in purpose and in desire; that his disciples might be one in a com- 
mon belief, and in a common purpose of life. So should we labor 
and pray, that all Christians shoald love each other and have the 
same desire to serve the Master and each other and bring the 
world into his kingdom; but that we should labor and pray to 
unite all Christians, and bring all mankind into one visible organ- 
ization is quite a different thing. ‘We must learn to work as one 
body if we would ever accomplish what we should towards the 
world’s conversion.” But how can we “work as one body” when 


ee 


there is no “one body” described in the New Testament to do this 
work? There is no intimation in the New Testament, that all 
Christians during the apostolic age were in one organization, or 
that they carried on any work as one organization. The apostles 
never attempted to form such an organization, or to carry on any 
work through the whole body. To carry on work as “one body”, 
we must have that “one body”, and to have it, it must have an 
organization. The Roman Catholics, the Methodists and Episco- 


palians have this idea, and they have such organizations, but to 


have their respective organizations they have officers nut known 
to the New Testament. They have acted upon the humanly wise 
maxims, that “in union there is strength”, and that “in co-opera- 
tion there is power”, and they have constructed elaborate human 
organizations which are foreign to the spirit and purposes of 
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Jesus. We can not “work as one body”, unless we adopt similar 
machinery, and we pray the Lord to keep us from such an 
apostacy. Christian duty is individual duty, and we must do our 
work as men who must give accounts of our work as individuals. 

The subjects of two Sermons, The State of the Righteous 
Dead, and Future Recognition, we regard as “untaught questions”, 
and we have no opinions to make public. 


Tue Triats anp CruciFixion or Curist, By A. P. Stout, 
author of “Journeys and Deeds of Jesus”, and “Chronology of 
Christ’s Life.” Published by Standard Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1886. pp. 160. Price $1.00. 

The mechanical execution of this book is splendid. The nar- 
rative is clearly and concisely told, illustrated by a number of 
diagrams. 

We object to the title of the book, in so far as it is the 
“Crucifixion of Christ”, and not Jesus. “Christ” was his official 
title, “Jesus the Christ”, the anointed one. “Jesus” was his name, 
and it was the “crucifixion of Jesus”, or the crucifixion of “the 
Christ.” The author satisfies himself by merely saying that the 
arrest of Jesus was on “Thursday night, April 14, A. D. 80”, 
without giving any reasons therefor. We think in this he is 
mistaken. He also, contrary to our conclusions, has Jesus put to 
death on the next day, Friday, April 15. But few authorities 


place his crucifixion in A. D. 80. The largest number are in favor 
of A. D. 29, but the common understanding is A. D. 33. 
We think, after very careful study, that the crucifixion was 


not on Friday. For our reasons in full, we refer our readers to 
our Notes on the Sunday School Lessons for 1886, and to the 
January, 1886, number of this magazine. 


Jover Ricnarp Rem. A Brocrapyy. By Elizabeth 
Jameson Reid. Published by the Standard Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1886. pp. 584. Price $3.00. 

This book is presented in nice style, and is embelished with 
a portrait of Judge Reid. 
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It is written and compiled by his widowed wife, and she has 
performed well her task. 

It is dedicated to the Bar of Kentucky. 

The story of the tragic death of Judge Reid has been pub- 
lished in almost every newspaper in the United States, and it is, 
therefore, familiar to our readers. Its peculiar circumstances 
made us wish for just such a Biography as we now have before us. 
It will be read with deep interest and much profit. He was a 
noble Christian man, and his life refutes the common error, that a 
Lawyer can not be a Christian. 

We think it extremely doubtful whether Judge Reid fired the 
fatal shot that ended his life. 


THe New Testament Commentary. Vow. IIl—Jonun. A 
CoMMENTARY FOR THE PEOPLE BASED ON BOTH VERSIONS. By B. 
W. Johnson, author of “A Vision of the Ages”, “Christian Lesson 
Commentary”, ete. Published by the Christian Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 1886. pp. 828. Price $2.00. 

The author prepared and published a volume of explanatory 
notes on the International Sunday School Lessons of 1886, which 
were largely from John’s Gospel. He has taken the plates of that 
book, filled up the gaps between the Lessons, changed some head- 
ings and added somewhat to the Introduction, and thus has made 
up this book. 

The dedication of the book is: “To Sarah A. Johnson, the 
faithful companion of a long pilgrimage, whose constant watch- 
care has greatly multiplied the labors of a not strong constitu- 
tion.” It is impossible to determine whether this language is 
intended as an apology for any shortcomings ofthe book, or acom- 
plaint against Sarah A. Johnson on account of her constant 
watchcare. We do not know to what “labors of a not strong 
constitution” he refers, and which this constant watchcare mul- 
tiplied, as we are unacquainted with any labors that a “‘constitu- 
tion” should perform, except to take care of itself; and since this 
eonstitution was not strong, not able to take care of itself, we 
think the watchcare was very cruel to multiply its labors. The 
pilgrimage should be commiserated for having such a companion, 
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and the pilgrimage should be ashamed of itself for so harassing a 
not strong constitution. 

The book gives evidences of hasty preparation, quite a num- 
ber of comparatively unimportant inaccuracies may be found, but, 
in the main, the comments are correct and clear. For a standard 
work, such as this is intended to be, much more care and thor- 
oughness should have been taken in its preparation. 


GrrMaN PsycHoLtoey or To-pay. THe Emprricat Scnoor. 
By Th. Ribot, Director of the Revue Philosophique. Translated 
from the second French edition, by James Mark Baldwin, B. A., 
Late Fellow Princeton College. With a Preface by James 
McCosh, D. D., LL. D., Lit. D. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1886. pp. 307. Price $2.00. Dr. McCosh, in 
the Preface, says: “It coutains the combined result of careful 
observations, experiments, and calculations which can not be ob- 
tained otherwise, except by reading innumerable books and mon- 
ographs most difficult to collect. His interpretations and criti- 
cisms also are original and profound.” 

Dr. McCosh is competent to give an opinion concerning a 
book of this character, and we give his opinion as being worthy of 
consideration. 


A Dexpate oN Baptism: EmsBractnc Mone anp SvusJect. 
Between J. A. Harding, of Kentucky, and T. L. Wilkinson, of 
Brantford, Ontario. Published by William Briggs, 78 & 80 King 
Street East, Toronto. 1886. pp. 406. Price $2.00. 

J. A. Harding is a member of the Church of Christ, and T. 
L. Wilkerson is a Methodist. The two subjects are discussed 
from these two standpoints, and each disputant presents his argu- 
ments with much ability. Of course our sympathies are all with 
J. A. Harding, and we can not understand why all who heard it 
or may read it, do not agree with him. Toall who desire to hon- 
estly study this subject, we heartily commend this book. It is 
the latest discussion of the subject, and the reader will find all the 
information that he may need. 


New TABERNACLE Sermons. By T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 
Publication authorized. Published by E. B. Treat, New York. 
1886. pp.410. Price $1.50. With likeness of the author. 
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The book needs no introduction from us, as its author is 
known by every one of our readers, we suppose. It is offered at a 
very low price. 


PAMPHLETS. 


CuurcH Frnances: THe Brest Metgop or ConpucTING 
Tuem. By J. W. Rust, President of Hopkinsville (Ky.) Female 
College. 


Heartrett Revieion, A Sermon. By James C. Creel, of 
Richmond, Mo. Third edition. Price 10 cents. 

We quote the last sentence: ‘Then, I say to the poor sinner: 
Understand with the heart, believe with the heart, obey from the 
heart, love with all the heart; and you will have the change of 
heart; and then you will feel and enjoy in the heart, heartfelt 
religion.” 


‘ne Name Curistian: Its Ortetn AND Import. By A. M. 
Collins, A. M., M. D. 
A very thorough and scholarly exposition of the subject. 


THe Sourp Rock, anp How to Buitp TuHereon. By S. B. 
Herbert, Whiteland, Ind. Price 5 cts. 


A Sermon. Tue Discretes or Curist. Their Origin, Aim, 
Methods, Numbers, Literature, Educational Enterprises and Mis. 
sion Work. Delivered in the Church of Disciples on W. 56th 
Street, New York, by Rev. B. B. Tyler, Pastor, Lord’s Day, March 
28, 1886. 

The general tone of the Sermon would indicate that the 
writer was of those who were contending for apostolic teaching 
and practice, but the title, Rev. that he assumes, and the official 
designation, Pastor, by which he describes himself, show that he 
is not one of those whom he is describing. 


Grus-Ax Upser. A Review of Grub-Ax and Infant Bap- 
tism. By J. M. Kidwill. Published by Lipscomb and Sewell, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1886. 


Evection iN A New Lieut. By T. Wright, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

The argument is presented in an original, clear and forcible 
manner, 
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Tae Rute Appirep:—Prof. McGarvey in the Apostolic 
Guide, of May 21, in discussing the use of the organ in public 
worship, states this correct rule: “The acts and order of congre- 
gational worship were appointed by inspired men to whom the 
gift of inspiration had been imparted for this purpose as well as 
for others. All that they introduced, therefore, has the divine 
sanction, whether enjoined by precept or not; and it is equally 
true that what they omitted was omitted under the same divine 
guidance.” 

Did those inspired men appoint that the elders of a congre- 
gation should hire a man te take the pastoral charge of their 
flock, or that the congregation itself should employ, in addition to 
the elders, a man to do this work? 

Did those inspired men appoint that certain men, not elders 
or deacons, should be set apart to perform certain duties, thus 
forming a distinct class or order in the church? 

Did those inspired men appoint that the congregations in a 
certain territory should by delegates to a convention employ a 
man to preach in that district, and employ another man to collect 
the money to pay the man who was employed to preach ? 

If the rule is correct as to acts and forms of worship, why is 
it not correct as to the overseeing and feeding of congregations 
and evangelistic work? If, because those inspired men were silent 
about the organ in the worship, we should not have it, then why 
should not their silence concerning the things we have men- 
tioned, be a sufficient reason why we should not practice them? 
Why should their silence in one case be a prohibition to us, and 
their silence in another case be a license for us to do that thing? 


In the article from which we have taken this extract, it is 


contended, that the command is that we shall sing, and that thie 
organ is not necessary to the obeying of this command. We are 
commanded to preach the gospel to every creature, and we submit 
the statement, that societies and conventions are not necessary to 
the obeying of this command, and as those inspired men are silent 
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on both subjects, why should we not be silent on one as well 
as on the other? 

Congregations were watched over and. fed in a manner and 
by instrumentalities provided by those inspired men, and they 
were silent concerning the employment of professional pastors, 
then why and how have we license to employ such persons? 

These questions are respectfully submitted to those whom 
they may concern. 


SouNDING ouT THE WorD:—A writer quotes 1 Thes. 1:8, and 
says: ‘These brethren sounded out the word by sending it out, 
having it proclaimed beyond their own congregational limits. 
* #* * The expression ‘sounded out the word of the Lord’ cer- 
tainly indicates that the word of the Lord was preached by them.” 

This interpretation is, that the congregation at Thessalonica, 
as a congregation, sent persons out to preach the gospel, that the 
congregation sounded out the word of the Lord by sending out, 
selecting, employing and supporting preachers to preach to the 
people in the surrounding territory. This interpretation is made 
to sustain the practice now advocated of congregations, either 
singly or several in co-operation, selecting, employing and sup- 
porting an evangelist. Is this interpretation correct? [fit is 
not, then the practice based upon it is wrong, unless taught by 
some other Scripture. ‘fhe word translated “hath sounded forth ”’, is 
eSnynrat, 3 per. sing. perf. ind. pass., and is correctly represented 
by these English words. If it had been intended to teach that 
the congregation had proclaimed the gospel, even if this word had 
been used, it would have been used in the 2 per. sing.act. “You”"— 
vuav—would have been ov, and would have read: “For you 
have sounded forth the word.” But if this had been the thought, 
éSnyntar would not have been used, for it has the idea of a sound 
coming from a previous sound, “you have made the sound, and 
that sound has gone abroad.” : The late Prof. Auberlen makes 
this paraphrase: “The word of God has been so powerful among 
you, has produced a movement so lively and loud, that the sound 
thereof, so to speak, has propagated itself to a distance—the people 
have heard it everywhere.” The Bishop of Derry, in the Bible 
Commentary, says: “Forth from you, by the fame which has 
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gone abroad, the word is propagated—made itsc|f felt and heard, as 
it were, with the sound of a trumpet. Note the picturesque force 
of the perfect; the blast hangs on the air as the result of the 
trumpet having been blown.” 

The apostle fully explains how the gospe! had been sounded 
out from them: ‘And ye became imitators of us, and of the Lord, 
having received the,word in much affliction, (persecution), with joy 
of the Holy Spirit; so that (in this way, by becoming disciples in 
the face of persecutions) ye (vuas—plural) became an ensample 
to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. For from you 
(vuadyv—gen. plu.) hath sounded out (the report of your becoming 
disciples in the face of persecutions) the word of the Lord, (the 
gospel that you have heard and obeyed), not only Macedonia and 
Achaia, but in every place (where we have been) your faith (the 
report concerning your faith) to God-ward (your courageous faith 
that caused you to act in the face of persecution and to continue 
faithful) is gone forth (the fact of your faith has gone from you 
out to the disciples in'every place where we have been); so that we 
need not to speak anything (we did not have to tell the brethren 
what had happened in Thessalonica, for the report had already 
reached them ).” 

There can not. possibly be any thought of congregational 
evangelization forced into this passage, and we think that Christian 
writers shuuld-be careful not to wrest any Scripture, even unwit- 
tingly, from its true meaning. 


Tue Ipeat Mrntster:——In the March, 1886, number of The 
Disciple, is a sermon by H. O. Breeden on The Ideal Minister. 
His text is: “Thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ.” 
1 Tim. 4:6. We call attention to this sermon because of the mis- 
conception of the meaning of the term Minister that is the basis 
of the sermon. A paragraph near the beginning clearly sets 
forth the thought upon which he builds. 

“In the great reservoir of religious truth—the New Testa- 
ment-——the minister appears with kaleidescopic character. As the 
angel of the church, he is the messenger of God; as Christ’s em- 
bassador he is sent by heaven’s King to make peace with men; as 
God's steward he is appointed to superintend the domestic affairs 
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of God’s large family; as defender of the faith, he is to stand as a 
general, to lead God’s army against his enemies; as preacher he is 
to proclaim the glad news of salvation, and as minister he is ap- 
pointed to serve God’s people and perform the sacred duties of the 
sanctuary.” 

Now, what are we to understand from this? His duties are 
enumerated to be: “the angel of the church”, “the embassador of 
God to make peace with men”, “the steward of God to superintend 
the domestic affairs of the whole church”, ‘ta general to lead God’s 
army’, ‘to preach the gospel”, and ‘‘to perform the sacred duties 
of the sanctuary.” Ministers, then, are a special class in the 
church distinct from other Christians, required to do certain 
things by reason of being ministers, and, on the same account 


having certain exclusive powers. Where in the New Testament 


do we find such a character described? Are men called to this 
position by a special command of God? Are they selected by their 
brethren? Are they self-called? Do we find an answer to either 
of these questions in the New Testament? There is such a class 
of men in the world now, known as “priests”, “clergymen”, or 
“ministers.” If not described and authorized in the New Testa- 
ment, then they must have come in afterwards, and hence man- 
ifestations of that spirit of iniquity, that has wrought such havoc 
in the world, perverting God’s Word and beclouding the minds of 
men in the fog of humanisms. 

In the New Testament we read of angels of certain congre- 
gations, but not of an angel of the church, consequently, it can 
not be those characters to which he refers when he says, that the 
minister is “the angel of the church.” Jesus came to make peace 
with men, and Christians are his embassadors to proclaim the 
terms of this peace, but no where is it divinely recorded, that a 
certain class of men were to be set apart through the post-apos- 
tolic ages to be the embassadors of Jesus for this work. There is 
no class of men provided for in the New Testament “to superin- 
tend the domestic affairs of God's large family.” It provides for 
men to superintend the spiritual affairs of local groups of God’s 
children, and these men are called elders, bishops, feeders, or over- 
seers as a special duty or characteristic is made prominent. These 
men had nothing to do with “the domestic affairs of God’s large 
family”, and hence they could not be the “ministers” of whom he 
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is speaking. The Roman Catholic organization has such a class 
of men, as well as her daughter and grand-danghters, but they are 
not found in the New Testament. There is no character de- 
scribed in the New ‘Testament, or class of men, except the apostles, 
tostand as a “general”, to lead God's army against hisenemies. The 
Jesuits introduced this idea. It is not Scriptural. Where do we 
find mention in the New Testament of a class of men set apart to 
“perform the sacred duties of the sanctuary”? In the nineteenth 
eentury, what does a man mean by the “sacred duties of the sanc- 
tuary”? Is not such language nonsensical ? 


We wish to emphasize the assertion, that this unholy craze 
for class distinction by men in the church who have some talent 
for public speaking, is the spring from which flows the greatest 
danger to our effort to present to the world apostolic doctrine and 
practice. In the beginning of our efforts, “pastor” and ‘pasto- 
rates” were banished from our vocabulary, and condemned as the 
language of Ashdod; now, those terms are upon the lips of 
preachers, and on the pages of papers that claim to be engaged in 
this noble and holy work. Then, we eschewed titles, prefixes and 
suffixes, but now, it is very common to see the names of some of 
these men in print with “Rev.” prefixed, and “D. D.”, or “Pastor” 
suffixed, if not by their authority, at least without their protest. 


'l'o be a preacher is to be a “minister”, a “clergyman”, a 
“priest” to perform the sacred duties of the sanctuary! To be a 
preacher is to be in “holy orders”, to be ordained to the privileged 
and titled class in the church! Now, the Church is composed of 
the clergy and laity! Now, no longer are all disciples kings and 
priests, but only can the ordained “perform the sacred duties of 
the sanctuary”! Verily, verily, my co-laborers, do we say unto 
you, the cause for which we are laboring is in danger. We are 
drifting, surely and swiftly drifting, to the whirlpool of ecclesias- 
ticism that will engulf all that is distinctive in the plea we are 
making to a dying and distracted world. Our danger is not from 
without, but from within. Our plea has conquered the respect of 
the religious parties, and has gained the ear of the people, and 
shall we now, when we are just ready to go before the world with 
prejudice almost gone, ready to reap a glorious harvest of re- 
deemed spirits, lose all the grand and glorious possibilities of the 
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future, on account of the selfish ambition of some of our co- 
laborers ? 

Human nature is the same now as it was when Paul spoke 
to the disciples of Ephesus: “I know that after my departing 
grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the flock; 
and from among your own selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away the disciples after them.” Peter also 
gave the same warning: “But there arose false prophets also 
among the people, as among you also there shall be false teachers, 
who shall privily bring in destructive heresies, * * *. And 
in covetousness shall they with feigned words make merchandise 
of you.” 

We ourselves are largely to blame in this matter. We have 
unconsciously fostered this clergy idea, and have failed to con- 
demn it when first it raised its ugly head. We first built schools 
and colleges to educate our sons under Christian influences; then 
we founded professurships to prepare young men for preaching, 
and right there we made the serious blunder. ‘The religious or- 
ganizations all around us had their schools for educating young 
men to be “ministers”, “clergymen”, and when we founded 
such schools, the young men attending them naturally concluded 
that they would likewise come out ministers and clergymen. 
Preaching became, in their minds, a profession for which they had 
been educated. Profession signifies exclusiveness, dignity, liveli- 
hood; hence, followed the longing for titles, for pastorates, for the 
exclusive privilege of performing the sacred duties of the sane- 


tuary, to be considered the superintendent of the domestic affairs 


of God’s large family, and a general to lead the army of God. 

We do not pretend to say that all the young men who have 
been educated at these Bible Colleges have such feelings and 
aspirations, but we mean to say, that training in such schools 
tends to develop such desires and ambitions. Weare not opposed 
to young men who intend to devote their lives to proclaiming the 
gospel, being educated; we think a literary and scientific education 
a splendid equipment for any man in any avocation, but it must 
not be regarded as a sine qua non in a Christian before he can tell 
the story ef Jesus. A young (man who has the ability and the 
inclination will find in this country teachers in any department 
of learning he may wish to investigate. Let him educate himself 
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as thoroughly as he can, andin the direction of his inclination, and 
then !et him give all of his learning to the Master. Do not.put 
him into a theological hopper to be, ground out a clergyman! 
Educate him as a man, and then if it is in his heart, let him con- 
secrate it all to God. We were speaking to a student a few days 
since, and asked him: Will your friend return to the University 
next session? He answered: No. He expects to commence 
preaching as soon as he can complete his arrangements; he is now 
negotiating with several congregations. Negotiating, bargaining 
to preach the gospel! At this writing we personally know of an 
older man who is negotiating with a congregation to preach and 
pastorate for that congregation. The congregation offers him (at 
least the elders do) so much money for all of his time for one 
year. He asks, in addition, time to hold two protracted meetings 
away from home and to have all the money he may get for hold- 
ing those meetings! Not a question of converting souls, but of 
dollars! These are not solitary cases; but, thank God, there are 


many knees not yet bowed to Mammon, and many who have not 


trailed their religion in the dust of selfish ambition. 


SysTeMATIC OrGANIZATION:—In the Christian Standard of 
June 5, is an address that was delivered at the co-operation meet- 
ing at Springfield, Mo., by 8. G. Clay, on Systematic Organization. 
He asks the question: “What, then, are the purposes of church 
organization?” He answers it: “That the church ‘may grow up 
into Christ in all things’.” The answer, by the quotation marks, 
purports to be taken from the Bible, but the Bible says no such 
thing. In the passage from which this extract is taken, Paul is 
writing to the disciples at Ephesus, and says: “that we may be 
no longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness, after the 
wiles of error; but speaking truth in love, may grow up in all 
things into him, which is the head, even Christ.” This exhorta- 
tion has no reference to the purpose of church, or rather congre- 
gational organization, but has reference to individual growth and 


holiness, The purpose of congregational organization is individual 
growth, by association for worship, for instruction, for exhortation 
and mutual oversight and helpfulness. Congregations were or- 
ganized for no other purposes. 
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“Our churches often are deficient in meeting the obligations 
they owe to those without.” May we inquire, what obligations 
do congregations owe to those outside of the organization? We 
would insist that a Scriptural answer be given to this qnestion? 

‘He (Paul) would tell us, moreover, that ‘God hath set dif- 
ferent officers in the church to meet the necessities of the body’.” 
We have never found such language used by Paul, or by any other 
inspired writer. In 1 Cor. 12, Paul is writing to the disciples at 
Corinth concerning gifts or talents given to individual disciples, 
and is exhorting them to use those gifts for the purposes for 
which they were given. He is speaking of the Church in the 
sense of Kingdom, and not of the local organizations, and says: 
“And God hath set some”——not officers, but some. individual dis- 
ciples hath he gifted, as is evident from the language of the 8th, 
9th and 10th verses—‘in the church, first apostles”, &. These 
are not the officers, nor the qualifications of those who are re- 
quired in the local organizations. 

After giving advice in reference to various duties to be per- 
formed by the members of the congregation, he says: “Think of 
it, pastors.” To whom does he refer? It is getting so fashion- 
able to call evangelists “pastors”, that we do not know whether 
he refers to “the pastor” or to the elders. 


Speaking of the financial obligations of disciples, he says: 
“The Scriptures teach us that one should not be burdened and 


another eased, but that every one should give as the Lord has 
prospered him, that every part should supply its proportion in 
the church. This should be done regularly. Let each lay by in 
store as the Lord has prospered him, and on the first day of each 
week put it into the treasury. * * * Then these men (the 
deacons) ought to make an estimate of the needs of the congrega- 
tion, to meet all her expenses; and from the most reliable sources, 
such as the books, etc., get the resources of the church and appor- 
tion every man his part of the expenses.” 

It is undoubtedly right that every member of any organiza- 
tion should give his part towards the expenses of the organization, 
but what is each one’s part in a congregation of disciples, is 
quite another question. In human organizations, those not cor- 
porations for the transaction of business, require the same fees 
from each member. All are on an equality as to meeting the ex- 
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penses of the organization, but in a congregation of disciples it is 
different. The member who can not furnish a cent towards the 
expenses, has the same rights and privileges as the one who fur- 
nishes the largest amount. Each one should give as he is will- 
ing, and his willingness should be according to his ability. As 
willingness is the basis of giving, no one can determine that but 
the individual, and, hence,-an assessing committee is entirely out 


of place. If, however, there should be an assessing committee, it 
seems to us, that the must reliable source from which to get the 
information would be the individual, and not “the books. ete.” If 
we go to the county assessor's books to learn what a Christian 
should give towards his congregational expenses, it seems to us, 
that the contribution would be more of compulsion than of a 
willing mind. ‘The Scriptures do not teach that “one should not 
be burdened and another eased”, in congregational organizations; 
there is no question of easing or burdening. When Paul used 
the language upon which this expression is based, he was urging 
the brethren at Corinth to give some assistance to the brethren 
in Judea who were suffering, and he tells them: “For J say not 
this, that others may be eased, and ye distressed: but by equality; 
your abundance being a supply at this present time for their want, 
that their abundance also may become a supply for your want; 
that there may be equality.” The Judwan brethren were in need, 
now give to them, and when they have and you have not, then 
they will give to you. Not one word about their obligation to 
raise a definite amount of money for the brethren in Judwa, and 
that each one must give his proportion, so that some of the Cor- 
inthian brethren might not be burdened and some of them 
eased. 

Will any one who reads these lines, please turn to his New 
Testament, and give us the reference to the passage that says: 
“and on the first day of every week put it into the treasury.” Do 
not refer us to 1 Cor. 16:2, for it does not say anything about 
putting it into “the treasury.” 

“The funds should he distributed according to the different 
objects of expenses, for example, pastor’s salary, missionary funds, 
benevolent fund, incidental expenses, etc., etc.” Awhile back we 

“asked for information about the sense in which the word “pastor” 
was used; here it is answered. It refers to the preacher who is 
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employed for a stipulated salary to preach ut a certain place and 
oversee the congregation; then the whole of the address puts the 
Scriptural overseers in the back-ground, and gives over all their 
work to an unscriptural agent in the congregation. This is ad- 
vised by this class of men, and then they say that the Scriptural 
overseers are so inefficient, that an unseriptural expedient has to 
be adopted. Supercede what the Scriptures sanctioned, and then 
justify the action by the fact that they are superceded! Please 
notice the order in which the objects of congregational expenses 
are mentioned. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” The first object for which a congregation should pro- 
vide, is the “pastor’s salary.” The second, is missionary funds, 
which go tosome other pastor. The third, is the benevolent fund. 
The fourth, is the incidental expenses. The ete., ete., objects are 
probably the Sunday School, the Bibles and the hymn-books. 
Will any one please give us the reference to that passage in the 
New Testament which says, that a congregation must tax itself 
to pay “the pastor’s salary’’, or raise money to contribute to the 
missionary fund? 


PERSONAL EFFORT. 


We submit the following taken from an English Tract, to 
our readers, as containing some truths to which we should give 
earnest heed. 

“This is the age of associations; individual effort is, in a large 
manner, superseded by corporate action. We do nearly all our 
good by committees and societies. Many, feeling unable alto- 
gether to escape from the responsibility of doing something for 
the cause of Christ, pay others to act as their substitutes; and thus 
organizations are necessitated to accomplish, mechanically, as it 
were, what can only be done effectually by individual effort. Such 
organizations, no doubt, accomplish a vast amount of good, and 
it is not easy to see how, in the present staie of society, they could 
safely be abolished; but it must be acknowledged by all who have 
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thought deeply on the subject, that Christian work has been too 
exclusively directed into this channel, and that it would be well 
if, along with this concerted action, there were more of sponta- 
neous and intelligent individual action. 

What the world needs more than any thing else—more than 
gifts of money, rules, speeches, theories, organizations—is the 
revival of personal agency; the touch of a hand, the glance of an 
eye, the tone of a voice, the sympathy of warm, loving hearts, 
charged with all-healing influences, to sow the desolate wilderness 
thickly with the good seed of the kingdom. We wish the sower 
to go forth alone, and, by individual contact with the evil of the 
world, to remedy it by the influence of personal faith and living 
love. Like Elijah, we want the servant of Christ to lay his own 
living body, through sympathy, wpon the dead body of suffering 
humanity; and thus, by imparting warmth to it, prepare it for 
restoration to spiritual life. Like a greater than Elijah, who iden- 
tified himself with the outcasts of society, and said, “*Zaccheus, 
come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house”, we want every 
Christian who is a debtor to all men to come home with the poor 
and the ignorant, and make their trials his own, that thus he may 
truly relieve and bless them. It is required that there be a real 
crucifixion of the flesh in the blessed labors of the cross. Such 
sowing would do far more good than any other agency. He that 
sows and he that reaps in such a case would rejoice together in the 
harvest.” 


WAN TED. 


I will pay fifty cents each for copies of the January (1886) 
number of this magazine. Wrap securely, and direct to E. W. 
Herndon, Columbia, Mo. 
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INFLUENCE OF BIBLE TEACHING UPON SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS. 


M. de Candolle, in his “History of Sciences and Savants dur- 
ing two Centuries”, abundantly demonstrates that we are chiefly 
indebted to Christian thought for the wonderful progress which 
science has recently made. Speaking of Candolle’s researches as 
set forth in this work, W. H. Larrabee, in The Popular Science 
Monthly for May, declares that ‘the non-Christian countries are 
completely foreign to the scientific movement”; that “the Chris- 
tian religion has been favorable to science by its general influence 
upon civilization. We can at least affirm that it has been, in the 
modern epoch, the only religion which has coincided with a real 
scientific development.” Here is a partial recognition of a fact 
which is attested in all the history of modern intellectual progress, 
namely, that Christian Thought, as embodied in the Scriptures, has 
been the leader of all true scientific and philosophic progress. 

The chief postulate of modern science is the absolute unity of 
the force, whose manifold modifications produce the varied phe- 
nomena of the universe. But in this it is simply following, even 
yet at a long distance, the teaching of Moses. The declaration 
that this force is “all-sufficient” is but a long-distance echo of the 
doctrine of the Almighty; and the doctrine of the “Conservation 
of Force” is but a crude imitation of the Scripture teaching that 
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the great power which is forever expending itself in upholding 
worlds, or noting sparrows fall, or numbering human hairs, is still 
unwasting—from everlasting to everlasting He is God. Moreover, 
the Scripture doctrine of man’s superiority and dominion of nature 
has freed us from superstitious terror, and put man in the attitude 
of master, owner, investigator, instead of the old-time one of vic- 
tim and suppliant. 

While the Bible does not profess to be a book of Science, nor 
of philosophy, nor of history, it is true that so far as it deals with 
the elements of these things, its doctrines are based upon facts 
and principles, which were utterly hidden to human science and 
philosophy at the time they were first taught. The above para- 
graph furnishes evidence of that, and in the pages following we 
shall offer further evidence of its truth. 

In Scripture, Jesus is represented as the Sun of Righteousness, 
and as the “Light which lighteth every man.” In treating this 
subject the New Testament makes some curious statements which 
can only be fully understood by the aid of very recent discoveries 
respecting the nature of light. It is said that the true Light 
“‘shines in the darkness, and the darkness comprehends it not.”’ 
Spiritual light does not immediately illumine the unregenerate 
mind; “the natural man receives not the things of the Spirit of 
God.” But the same is true of physical light. We can not im- 
mediately appropriate the light of the sun. If we could take our 
position in the upper air, or beyond it, we should be in darkness 
with sunlight streaming all about us. The light is shining in 
darkness, but the darkness comprehends it not; does not lay hold 
of it. We “apprehend” the sunlight because it is arrested and 
broken and scattered abroad by the countless motes and objects it 
encounters in the atmosphere. So spiritual light must be radiated 
from intermediate centers before it can be appropriated by the un- 
regenerate mind. ‘These centers are believers’ hearts, and in 
this sense we are the light of the world. The Word of God is the 
spiritual bread upon which we feed, yet bread is the product of 
light. In producing physical bread the light has but one labora- 
tory in all nature—the leaf of the plant. In producing the spir- 
itual bread the Light of men has but one laboratory—the inspired 
mind. “God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
has shined in our hearts, to give the light of the glorious knowl- 
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edge of God in the person of Jesus Christ.” It is aside from our 
purpose to trace this analogy in all its details, but it will be found 
that Jesus in his frequent use of light gave it a deep significance 
which modern science is helping us to comprehend. Light may 
be absorbed, and so the light which falls upon certain objects is 
‘turned to darkness.” Light has a threefold power—to warm, to 
Ulumine, and to excite action and growth. Media may rob it of 
some of these elements. So a disciple may send forth a gleam of 
intellectual moonshine, a little philosophic phosphorescence, 
without the warmth of sympathy, or the power of holiness. An- 
other may radiate much heat and no light—-all emotion and no reason; 
and still another may be warm and intelligent and yet fail in the 
power of a correct life. Let light shine by “good works”. Yet 
in all these references to this subject, at that time so little under- 
stood, the Scripture never trips, but bases its teaching upon a 
deep and far-reaching analogy, which was entirely beyond the 
philosophy and science of that. day. 

It has been pointed out by many writers, that the history of 
the earth and solar system, so briefly outlined in Genesis, accords 
with the severest requirements of scientific research; but let us 
note that the Bible account of the development of the Hebrew 
nation accords with the strictest requirements of the philosophy 
of history. No other ancient history can endure this test. Yet 
in the Scripture history of Israel we have an account of national 
genesis which conforms to all the facts and philosophy of history. 
But there was no philosophy of history till these modern times of 
large research and general ideas, Nevertheless, 'srael is repre- 
sented in the Bible as developing in the way in which we now 
know it must have developed, and in a very different way from 
that pointed out in the fanciful and legendary histories of Greece 
and Rome, as to their own development. According to the Serip- 
tures, when the primitive patriarchal life had been made unsate, 


and impossible, by the rise of aggressive and despotic mon- 


archies, we find the Hebrews escaping from an intolerable bondage 
as an ignorant, barbarous migratory horde. That generation was 
unfit for the conquest or the occupancy of the promised land, so 
there was nothing to do but permit them to perish in the wilder- 
ness, and the forty years of nomadic life—just sufficient for the 
passing away of a whole generation—was a necessity of the nature 
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of the case, and by no means an example of a fancied and arbitrary 
Divine interposition. Long after coming into Palestine they clung 
to their semi-military camp-life, and when at last compelled to 
disperse, they broke up into the chaotic disorganization of which 
feudalism is the logical outcome. A spirit of independence bor- 
dering on anarchy, characterized the long period when “there was 
no king in Israel, and every man did what seemed right in his own 
eyes.” Through all the stages of feudalism they grew to the zenith 
of national glory in the monarchy of David and Solomon—-mon- 
archy and national unity being the result of the pressure of ex- 
ternal dangers, rather than internal cohesion. What happened to 
them in all general features, is what happened to the tribes which 
have develuped into the nations of Europe. This field is too wide 
for us to enter into details, but we must be content to point it out 
for future exploration, noting here what pertains to our purpose, 
that as historiographer, Christian thought in clear insight and phil- 
osophic treatment, leads skeptical thought by many centuries. 

But it is chiefly in the domain of human nature, in its varied 
aspects and reiutions to divine government, that we mark the 
great superiority of Christian thought. Here it is characterized 
by the same clear insight, comprehensive grasp, exhaustive anal- 


ysis, and independence of contemporaneous philosophy which we 


have noted in these other fields. Of this we might find numerous 
illustrations, but a few must content us. The brief account of 
the temptation to which Jesus was subjected by reason of his hu- 
man nature, covers the whole ground of possible temptations, and 
discloses every avenue by which sin assails our humanity. The 
trial in the Wilderness represents all those which come to us by 
way of appetite or sensual inclination; that upon the mountain, 
those of pride and false ambition; and that upon the temple, those 
of unbelief—the all-including spiritual sin. The first class pertain 
to self, lie in the wilderness solitude of one’s own individuality, 
and have to do with his own living or dying; the second pertain 
to social relationships in “the kingdoms of the world”; the third to 
God and His providence. Moral philosophers regard the classifi- 
cation of duties and sins into those with respect to self, to our 
fellow-men, and to God, as one of their cleverest specimens of 
exhaustive analysis and generalization; and yet an unlettered tax- 
gatherer long ago wrought all this deep philosophy into a simple 
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story, which not only points out every ground of perilous assault, 
but the surest means of defense and victory. 

But if the tempter should be victorious! What then? Sin, 
in its character, consequences and remedy, has ever been, confess- 
edly, a problem too vast and intricate for human thought. Yet, 
how simple, consistent and philosophic the treatment of the whole 
difficult subject by Christian thought. How clearly is sin defined; 
how faithfully are its consequences portrayed; and how plainly is its 
remedy pointed out. Sin is the transgression of law. But a law 
which may be broken is no law. If a ball, tossed in air a million 
times, should remain but once in disobedience of gravitation, 
away would go the whole splendid generalization. The inviola- 
bility of moral and spiritual law is never lost sight of by Christian 
thought. Offence in one particular is an attempt upon the whole 
law, and aims directly at the subversion of divine government. 
Every transgression, therefore, must receive a just recompense of 
reward. The soul that sins shall die. But while a law may 
not be broken, it may be made to work out two wholly 
opposite results. In the language of the Christian teacher 
all law is “just and good”, and if not resisted works out order, 
harmony and life; but if transgressed the law which was 
ordained for life is found to be unto death. The same law which 
drives the majestic steamship, a thing of life and grace, if inter- 
fered with, hurls her to atoms; the law which, obeyed by our 
globe, fills the cycle of the seasons with glorious pageantry, 
once disobeyed, would work terrific ruin. Many a suffering in- 
valid knows well that the laws of his physical being, which were 
ordained for life, have, by transgression, been changed to instru- 
ments of death. Now the domain of moral law is also the domain 
of will. In our metaphysics this subject is cumbered with many 
refinements, but stripped of these, wi// is simply the power, in 
view of a law, not to break it, but to direct it to one or the other 
of these opposite results. In the face of any authority we are 
conscious of the power to obay, or disobey and take the penalty. 
Of this power the parent cannot deprive the child, the King the 
subject, nor the Creator the creature. Nevertheless, the law is 
just and good. It is better that the child obey, than disobey and 
receive punishment. He is a better citizen who observes the law 
than he who transgresses it and suffers. A broken thing may 
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be mended; disease may be cured; transgression may be atoned 
for, but is the mended thing as good as if it had never been 
broken? Is the cured man as sound as if he had never been sick? 
Is it better that the laws be observed, or violated and the treasury 
filled by fines? This introduces us to the whole domain of remedy 
and brings us to the startling question, “May not there bea breaking 
beyond all mending? May not disease become incurable? Can not 
law be violated beyond all atonement? Inevery sphere is there not 
a “sin unto death”? Now, experience, analogy and Christian 
philosophy combine to teach us that in jurisprudence, in medicine 
and everywhere, remedy is no better than a necessary evil, always 
fraught with dangers, uncertainties and limitations. Among the 
Jews this whole matter was represented by sacrifice, and failing 
to comprehend the nature thereof, they sought to make perma- 
nent what was only temporary, and invested it with splendid cere- 
monies. While righteousness was permifted to languish, sacrifice 
was exalted, as if a city, discarding all sanitary measures, should 
glory in physic and surgery. This is the blind, left-handed way 
in which humanity has always battled with its ills, and it is but 
just now that skeptical thought is getting an insight of the deep 
import of the calm utterance of Christian thought for thirty cen- 
turies, “Obedience is better thansacrifice.’ But then it is somuch 
easier to indulge appetite, and take dyspepsia-cure, than to practice 
self-denial; so much easier to sin and pray for pardon, than to live 
lives of holiness. The husband or wife supposes that a whole year 
of neglect, or infidelity, may be atoned for by an album, or smok- 
ing-cap, at Christmas, accompanied by hollow protestations of 
regard. This disposition on the part of Israel was highly offensive 
to Jehovah, and doubly sinful; for he had taught them that sac- 
rifice and offerings he did not desire; and in offerings for sin he 
had no pleasure. The chief end of Christ’s incarnation was not 
that he might agonize on the cross, although this was a hard and 
painful necessity. When God announced His displeasure at offer- 
ing and sacrifice, the Son had something better to offer—obedience— 
and he said, “I come to do thy will, O, God.” In so doing he 
took away the first, sacrifice, that he might establish the second, 
obedience ; for where there is obedience there is no room for sacri- 
fice. In order that the Son might illustrate this obedience upon 
the plane of our common humanity, a body was prepared him, and 
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to make it a perfect example, obedience was carried to the utmost 
limit possible to mortals, a painful and humiliating death. In the 
light of this deep and consistent philosophy alone can we compre- 
hend the hard sayings of Brother Paul, dangerous only in the 
grasp of ignorance and prejudice; such as “the Captain of our sal- 
vation was made perfect through suffering’; not subjectively, as 
though imperfect in his own nature, but objectively, as an ex- 
ample of perfect obedience for us. Or, again, if we are reconciled 
to God by the death of His Son, we shall much more be saved by 
his life. In the antithesis here the death represents sacrifice, 
whilst the life the greater principle of obedience. But the memo- 
randum here is this—On this perplexing subject of sin—its nature, 
consequences and remedy, the utterances of Scripture, from Samuel 
to Saul of Tarsus, are always consistent, and characterized by a 
wisdom still far in advance of the philosophy and practices of 
mankind. 

It was said above that the whole subject of remedy is beset 
by dangers and limitations. One danger, as we have seen, is to 
regard it as an essential moral factor, and to perpetuate it as such. 
Whoever relies upon this in the last resort must be damned. The 
jinal resort to remedy is always fruitless. Though redemption 
may be purchased by sacrifice, ultimate salvation must be worked 
out. The sick are saved by physic, but do not live by it. But the 
necessary evil of remedy is greatly aggravated by unskillful ad- 
ministration. The medicine must be administered in accordance 
with the nature of the patient, and must reach his system through 
natural channels. Does Christianity take note of this in applying 
the remedy for sin? Does it understand and regard the sinner’s 
moral constitution? Behold the remedy and the order—Faith, 
Repentance, Baptism; Instruction, Exhortation, Command. The 
first for the Intellect, the second for the Emotions and the third 
for the Will. But Intellect, Emotions, Will, is the most logical 


and exhaustive classification of the psychologists. Faith, for the 
Intellect; Repentance, for the Emotions; and Baptism, for the Will, 
reaches the whole moral system. O, the skill of the Great Physi- 
cian! How little does modern theology comprehend it, and how 


unscientific does it become, when it insists that this order can be 
inverted, or any of the steps omitted. To believe, is to yield the 
intellect to the claims of divine truth; to repent, is to yield the 
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affections to divine love; to obey, to yield the Will to divine 
authority; and these constitute essentially the order and limit of 
all moral activity. 

A study of this subject in detail would further impress us 
with the vast superiority of Christian thought to all the philoso- 
phies of mankind with respect to these themes so fraught with 
danger and destiny. O, ye wayfarers of time, how safely and 
triumphantly does it lead through the painful and rugged ways of 
temptation, sin and suffering; where human philosophy is con- 
fessedly at fault, and many are lost by trusting to bewildered 
guides! 

But let us examine the relations of scientific thought and 
Christian thought on the new and disputed ground of evolution. 
And what if we shall find here those evident and undesigned 
agreements which we have seen in other fields? Will it not more 
fully convince us that- what is needed between these two phases of 
thought is, not the pomp and. circumstance of glorious war, but 
acquaintanceship and intercourse; harmony and co-operation? To 
many religious teachers, evolution is as unfamiliar and fraught 
with as many terrors as was the Atlantic to the fifteenth-century 
navigators. But these imaginary terrors will vanish upon proper 
exploration, leaving only such real dangers and difficulties as are 
necessary to develop courage and skill. But what 7s evolution, 
and how far does it find a parallel in Christian thought? The 
first item of this doctrine is, that lying back of matter is a single, 
unwasting force, of which all the varied phenomena of nature are 
the products, or manifestations. In a great factory we find a hun- 
dred curious machines, performing a hundred different operations. 
We say: “A hundred different operations; there must be a hundred 
different operators.” But the superintendent says,“‘No. All this 
is the work of a single toiler, the manifestations of a single force.” 
He takes us to the basement where the huge engine is generating 
it, and storing it up for use in its reservoir, the ponderous fly- 
wheel. As it noiselessly swims in this revolving cistern we can 
hardly believe that it is the bustling, jarring thing which fills the 
whole establishment above with such varied sound and motion. 
We find it first in the furnace, manifesting itself as heat, and from 
this point we may trace it, as simple pressure in the cylinder, un- 
differentiated, rotary motion in the fly-wheel, through all its 
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divisions and subdivisions, and assure ourselves that under all 
disguises of form or movement, as light, or heat, or electricity, it 
is the same mysterious thing. The Evolution Philosophy looks 
upon Nature as an immense factory, where, under myriad forms, 
a restless and unwasting energy is performing countless opera- 
tions. She has been tracing this force step by step, backward, 
through the complicated machinery, until she has found it all to 
originate from a common source, and although she can not say 
whence it is ultimately derived, can follow it out in its wonderful 
ways, discover the laws of its activities and differentiation, and 
confidently affirm that in the waving leaf and the tossing sea; in 
the murmur of the breeze and the thunder’s crash, in the fitful 
spark and the blazing sun, in the gathering mist and the circling 
worlds, we see the same incomprehensible thing. When Paul 
confronted human philosophy at Athens it could not make this 
affirmation. It had not been into the basement of Nature’s 
boundless workshop, but the multitude of operations suggested a 
multitude of operators. To the ignorant and superstitious this 
became a false religion, polytheism; to the learned and skeptical, 
a false philosophy. Paul refuted both at once by declaring that 


the same creative power produced the world and all things that 
are in it. But this is the fundamental doctrine of the Evolution 
Philosophy, and the foundation of all that is distinctive in modern 
science. Evolution affirms that this single force, in the develop- 
ment we call progress, operates from the simple and homogeneous 


to the complex and heterogeneous. There is a constant multipli- 
cation of instruments and uses—-organs and functions—a differ- 
entiation in form and movement. This is not only illustrated in 
our factory, but perhaps more aptly still in animal organisms. In 
the lowest forms, and in the embryo of higher forms, where 
progress has just begun, homogeneity prevails. There are no 
separate organs or separate functions. As we ascend the line of 
development, we find this tendency to specialization of organ and 
function more and more evident, from the monad up to its fullest 
development in man, where we find in the same body a wonderful 
multiplicity of parts and uses. The operation of this principle 
gives us the endless variety which characterizes both the organic 
and inorganic worlds. But variety constitutes neither progress 
nor perfection, but unchecked and uncoordinated becomes disor- 
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ganization and dissolution. There must be some other law 
operating to the unity, which is the complement of variety in all 
order and perfection. This law is found in the growing inter- 
dependence of parts, which observation shows in the development 
of every organism. In the earth-worm, where there is little 
differentiation of organs and functions, little division of labor, 
there is great independence of parts. Divide it, and each end 
takes up all the functions of life and becomes a new animal. 
Now, as we ascend the line of progress, the scale of perfection, we 
find homogeneity and independence to vanish, and heterogeneity 
and interdependence to increase pari passu. In man, the most 
perfect organism, we find not only a great multiplicity of parts 
and uses, organs and functions, but as a result the greatest inter- 
dependence among the parts. Because no one organ, or set of 
organs, can perform all the functions of life, they are necessarily 
dependent on each other; and this mutual dependence is an essen- 
tial factor in the unity of the body—the inseparable oneness which 
we represent by the term individual. In his “Social Statics”, 
Herbert Spencer says, “Like the development of man, and of life, 
the development of society may be defined as a tendency to become 
one thing”, and the Evolution philosophers find no fitter illustra- 
tion and explanation of the progress of society than is furnished 
by human anatomy and physiology. But we remember that 
Christian philosophy, long ago, resorted to the same means to 
illustrate the growth and organization of the Church; and this 
leads us to inquire how far the ideas represented by this common 
illustration coincide. Let us then institute a comparison: 

1. The primary conception of the Evolution philosophy is an 


all-sufficient, independent, persistent force; of Christian philosophy, 
an almighty, self-existent, everlasting God. 
2. The Evolution philosophy says: “There are many diverse 


phenomena, but they are different manifestations of the same 
force, seen in all forms of activity’’—Christian philosophy, “there 
are diversities of operations, but it is the same God that worketh 
all in all.” 1 Cor. 12:6. 

8. Evolution philosophy says: “The perfect organism is 
characterized by great differentiation—many organs in one body.” 
Christian Ph., ‘We are many members in one body.” Rom. 
12:4. “For the body is not one member but many.” 1 Cor, 12:14. 
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4, Ev. Ph., “The perfect organism is characterized by great 
specialization. Each organ has its own function.” Chr. Ph., 
“All the members have not the same office.” Rom. 12:4. “If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing; if the 
whole were hearing, where the smelling?” 1 Cor. 12:17. 

5. Ev. Ph., “The perfect organism is characterized by great 
interdependence. One organ cannot get along without the 
others, and all share injury or benefit in common.” Chr. Ph., 
“The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor 
again the head to the feet, [ have no need of you.” . Cor. 12:21. 
“If oue member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or, if one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.”” 1 Cor. 12:26. 

The parallel is complete. Herbert Spencer, in the presence 
of Paul, is almost convicted of plagiarism. But is there not 
another principle to be taken into the account, before our philos- 
ophy is complete, or our illustration exhausted? The animal 
organism may have passed through all the phases of evolution, as 
developed by Mr. Spencer, and still lack its chief and distinguish- 
ing character. Your body may be perfect as to the number and 
arrangement of organs, and each may perform regularly all the 
functions essential to vegetative life; in short, there may be the 
utmost differentiation, specialization, and interdependence, but 
the crowning excellence, that without which life would be noth- 
ing to you, may be lacking. This is an inter-sensitiveness, a 
community of feeling, which, seen in its fullest perfection and 
variety in man, finds its analogue elsewhere, and is really an 
essential feature and principle of evolution. Now, although in 
its lower processes, its presence cannot be detected by our present 
means, we know that in its higher processes Evolution does de- 
velop this new principle. Along with the differentiation—the 
distribution of forces which tends to variety, and the inter- 
dependency, which tends to unity, there is developed that 
which conserves, harmonizes and gives to the organism the per- 
fectness of a whole, an inter-sensitiveness, which may be expressed 
by the term sympathy. In the body it is called sensation; and in 
society it is the sympathy which makes the whole world kin. It 
enlists the whole community of members in the service of each 
one, however insignificant. If one part is wounded, this myste- 
rious agency is aroused, and all available forces are hurried to the 
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scene of repair. But, this is not only a feature of Evolution, but 
the last developed, and becomes more prominent at every step of 
progress. In the lower animal forms sensation is weak and un- 
varied, and in barbarism, where social evolution is scarcely begun, 
we find hardly the slightest trace of sympathy. The helpless and 
crippled are left to perish or are destroyed. How far removed 
from that state of feeling, is that which fills a land with hospitals 
and asylums for the diseased and unfortunate! But here again it 
presents itself as a conservative element, enlisting the whole 
organization in the care and protection of every part, and is the 
last and most perfect character of social evolution. 


Now, we have seen that Paul, in the Scriptures above quoted, 
is illustrating the Church by the human organism, but at the 
close of the twelfth chapter of first Corinthians, from which these 
quotations are largely drawn, he seems abruptly to change the 
subject; for having exhorted each to the discharge of his proper 
function, as member of the body, he says, “and yet [ show you a 


more excellent way’, according to the common rendering, but, 
literally interpreted, “I show you the way still beyond this point”, 
the next step in the evolution of the Church. This last step is 
charity, without which all attempts at spiritual organization and 
growth must fail. What sensation is to the body, and philan- 
thropy to society, charity is to the Church, and in Col. 3:14, 15, 
our Christian philosopher exhorts, “above all things, put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness.”” This is the last stage 
in spiritual evolution, both as regards the Church as a whole and 
each individual member. Faith, courage, knowledge, self-control, 
piety, brotherly kindness, and finally charity, is the logical order. 
Being thus the final product of evolution, the end of growth, it 
must be more important than the earlier products; and since, in 
addition, it is the only regulating, conservative principle, the 
declaration that charity is greatest, is seen to be a deep philosophic 
utterance of Christian thought. But this principle is far from its 
full development among men, and many generations may pass 
before the Church shall fill up the full measure of a man—of a 
perfect organism. A full-grown charity would destroy the en- 
tities of class and rank; the conflicts of capital and labor; the 
animosities of trades and professions, and the jealousies and 
rivalries of cities, tribes and nations. It promises ultimately to 
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hold humanity in the bond of a single brotherhood, when “the 
peace of God may rule in the hearts of men.” But this sentiment 
is not the result of legal enactment, nor the creature of legislative 
authority, but the product of growth, and, so to speak, comes of 
itself. This explains the singular and confessed inability of legis- 
lation in regulating social evils; legislation being nothing more than 
the expression of advanced public sentiment. ‘That “The kingdom 
of heaven comes not with observation, but is within”, is full of 
philosophic import. It is the growth of an inward principle; not 
the pressure of outward authority. But when this principle shall 
be fully developed, society will be reguiated by an internal, not an 
external law, and human government, having no further office, 
will perish. Christian philosophy has foreseen this outcome, and 
the “stone cut out of the mountain”, broke in pieces, and took the 
place of earthly kingdoms. That “the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and His anointed”, is both 
a scientific and Scripture prophecy. 

Behold again the height and depth of Christian thought. 
How it opens the way of the skeptical explorer, and standing in 
its light how grandly do the vistas of human progress open before 
him, when in the maturity of manhood, childish things shall have 
been put away. And this optimism is characteristic of the most 
advanced skeptical philosophy. Mr. Spencer says: ‘Progress is 
not an accident, but a necessity. Far from being the product of 
art, civilization is a phase of Nature. The modifications that hu- 
manity has undergone, and those it still undergoes, result from 
the fundamental law of organic Nature, and provided the human 
race does not perish, and the constitution of things remains the 
same, these modifications must end in completeness.” “It is cer- 
tain that what we call evil and immorality will disappear; it is 
certain that man will become perfect.” It is a dictum of the 
freshest aud most vigorous skeptical thought, that there is a power 
not of ourselves, which, in the long run, tends to righteousness. 
Thus skeptical thought joins with Christian Thought in prophe- 
sying that “the whole creation shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption.” But its prophetic vision brings not the 
flush and joy of triumph. Perfection, in its view, is but the ripe- 


ness which precedes decay. There clings to this Evolution phi- 
losophy a fatalism,at once fascinating and appalling, which wrings 
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from its ablest expounder such sentences as these: “By the side 
of evolution goes its inevitable correlative, dissolution.” “In the 
corner of the universe where we try to conjecture the world’s 
laws, attractiou reigns, integration operates, evolution proceeds. 
We have reason to believe that for a considerable number of ages, 
progress will be the law of the region whereof we form a part; 
but whether man shall have become perfect or not, the time will 
come when he will not find on the globe the conditions of life. 
Whether the human race shall have completed its work or not, it 
will perish, and its work be lost, wnless it shall persist by some 
inscrutable law.” This fatality results from the operation of 
either of the fundamental laws of evolution—that which tends to 
unity, or that which tends to variety. In the forms of matter 
about us they are called attraction and repulsion, in the move- 
ments of the Solar System, centripetal and centrifugal force. Here 
is acoin. In it these two contending principles are present and 
active, but attraction seems to preponderate. Suppose we aug- 
ment the repulsive force by introducing heat. Gradually the 
attractive force is overcome until we have a change ofform. The 
metal becomes a liquid. We continue to supply repulsive force 
and it becomes a gas, and could we command sufficient force, or 
heat, we might push it to the tenuity of the inter-planetary ether — 
or to practical nothingness. On the other hand, if we could aug- 
ment the attractive force, at will, or, what is the same, withdraw 
the repulsive force, the metal would contract and harden, until its 
diminutiveness and hardness would pass comprehension, or under- 
going some change unknown to experience, pass into practical 
nothingness in that direction. In the Solar system we may im- 
agine the centripetal force to gradually preponderate, until the 
planets should be drawn into the sun, and the sun itself to con- 
tract and harden, until it should become a veritable diamond—a 
jewel in the crown of night, which must borrow its light from 
some far-distant system, where evolution is still going on. On 


the other hand, the repulsive force preponderating constantly 


would drive us back to the star-mist, where evolution began its 
work. In government, centralization leads to the fatality of 
despotism, while localization leads to the fatality of disintegration 
and anarchy. Now the startling thought is, that all about us, in 
the heavens, in society, and in our own bodies, these two forces 
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are in a state of flux and conflict, and ruin results from the vic- 
tory of either. Destruction awaits upon either hand of every 
visible thing. This not only troubles the dreams of philosophers, 
but it is the night-mare of s{atesmen. To steer the ship of State 
between the Charybdis of centralism, and the Scylla of localism, 
out into the broad Mediterranean of National prosperity, is a feat 
of which history furnishes no example; but one which we are 
endeavoring to accomplish. We already see it to be both difficult 
and dangerous. Not long ago we came near shipwreck on the 
rocks of localism, and there are indications now that we are 
swinging a little too near the whirlpool of centralism. In 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the iron of centralism, and the clay of 
localism are rudely and mechanically mixed, without strength or 
permanency, showing how little the boasted statesmanship of 
Imperial Rome should know of their proper combination. In 
fact, it seemed not to comprehend the necessity, or even the 
possibility, of combination at all, but sought to crush out every 
opposing sentiment by the most cruel and despotic centralism. 
The idea that these two elements should coexist, and that they 
may be adjusted and combined, is a modern one, and marks a new 
era in social progress. We have them symboled with artistic effect 
upon the great seal of the State of Lllinois, in the motto—*State 
Sovereignty--National Union.” There they stand—-two terms in 
the problem of social progress, but with what coefficients and 
exponents they are to be affected, and how developed into a series 
which shall furnish the conditions of continued peace and pros- 
perity has not yet been shown. We understand both to be 
necessary to social welfare, Sut how shall they be united into a 
stable compound? Not by the mechanical pressure of legislation. 
The power of all the despotisms from Babylon to Russia could 
not have forced the mingled seed of the Roman Empire into a 
social unit. Moreover, attempts to regulate, or arrest, the attrac- 
tive and repulsive forces, either in the material or social worlds, 


are liable to disastrous explosions: But Christian thought com- 


passes the whole subject. The Creation was a genesis, not a man- 
ufacture, and all things, like the poet, are born, not made. Things 
grow, and evolution is the universal law; but growth is the devel- 
opment and coordination of internal forces, and the time will 
come when society will be regulated and united into a stable com- 
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pound by the bond of a common sympathy—not by the pressure 
of external authority. The symbol of the power which shall hold 
men in perpetual peace is not the sword, but the cross. But here 
we get a clearer view of the relations of Christian thought and 
skeptical thought. They are respectively the attraction and 
repulsion in the moral world—-the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, which, in their final coordination and adjustment by the 
influence of a full-developed charity, shall fill the moral universe 
with the Urim and Thummim of unity and variety. Both are 
necessary, and the triumph of one results in the centralism of 
despotic Mother Church; and of the other, in the anarchy of Ra- 
tionalism. The degrading superstitions of Rome, and the shallow 
skepticism of scientific Europe, have been fostered and perpetuated 
by traditional animosities, which those who aspire to be teachers 
ought now to allay. The time has come to put away these 
childish things--to recognize the need of both faith and skepti- 
cism in the moral world. 

But the fatalism which cliags to the Evolution Philosophy 
pertains to matter and its necessary limitations in time and space. 
It supposes a wave of attraction to have caught our Solar System 
in a state of extreme diffusion; to have borne it through the deeps 


of nebulous, gaseous and solid states, and to be still sweeping it on 
towards the equilibrium and immobility of universal death. The 
force which produces the life and activity of our corner of the 


universe is surely being lost, and it will at last become a lump—a 
chaos of hard clay. But the philosophy here seeks to save itself 
by resorting to an all-pervading law of rythm—-the ebb and flow 
of the eternal forces of attraction and repulsion. When the 
present tide of integration shall have borne our Solar System to 
the sterile coast of desolation and death, it will be caught by the 
return tide of disintegration and swept baek and dissolved into 
primitive ether; to be gathered up again in the lapse of immense 
ages. But while the philosophy saves itself, it loses muukind, 
leaving it buried beneath the waves of this rythmie flow. But 
notice—this conclusion to which skeptical thought is forced, has 
Jong been an item of Christian doctrine. Science says, “The more 
permanent equilibrium which marks the end of evolution can not 
be absolute. There are always surplus forces disengaged by 
evolution elsewhere to break it. Force is persistent—all the force 
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which leaves a body in the process of aggregation, passes out to 
effect dissolution elsewhere, and a current of force will be found 

for the disintegration of every aggregate.” The force which has 
been, and is still being lost in the aggregation of our solur sys- 
tem, is not really lost, but directed to some other part of the 
universe, where it is doing the work of dissolution, driving some- 
dead world back to a nebulous condition—melting its elements 
with fervent heat. Whenever this force, or its equivalent, returns 

to our corner of the universe to begin anew the work of dissolu- 
tion, we know that, under whatever disguise it may approach, it 
must do this work in the form of heat. The heavens will literally 

be on fire beyond the orbit of the outermost planet. Now this is 
science, but it sounds wonderfully like Scripture, and Peter, the- 
fisherman, somehow learned the character and uses of fire and 
water as cosmic agencies, centuries before the geologists or the 
philosophers. Not only does Christian thought unfold to her 
humbler and feebler sister the arcana of her own temple, as we 
have abundantly seen; but her chief glory is, not that she is more 
scientific than science, more philosophic than philosophy, but that 
she introduces to realms which skeptical thought can never ex-- 
plore. A little while ago we heard Mr. Spencer say, “The humar 
race must perish and its work and perfection be lost in the terrific 
dissolution which begins the next rythmic change, unless it sheli 
persist by some inscrutable law.” This last clause is an involun- 
tary logical recoil from the appalling fatalism, from which skep- 
tical thought must be delivered by revelation. Christian Thought 
has met this need, and long ago proclaimed this inscrutable law 

and demonstrated it in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
fatalism already pointed out belongs to matter, and the limitations: 
of its movements in time and space; but Christian thought repre- 
sents the body of the risen Jesus, as independent of material lim- 
itations—he enters, the doors being shut. His body, though real, 
is not the material one; liable to corruption, that is, dissolution, 
the form in which the apparition of fatalism always haunts our 
philosophy, but the spiritual; free from these cumbrancex. The 
natural body, which is seen, is temporal; the spiritual, which is 
unseen, is eternal, and herein, is declared by Christian thought, to. 
operate tle law of persistence, which science rightly declares 
Inserniadie; for this is beyond the province of sight. Here science: 
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for once recognizes the boundaries of her own field, and hands 
over this matter rightfully to religion. A French savant says, 
“It belongs to the province of religion, not to that of philosophy, 
two things which Mr. Spencer distinguishes and M. Renan con- 
founds.” Skeptical thought has not always been so prudent, and 
her attempts to push experimental methods beyond her province 
resuit not only in failure but mischief. The attempt to establish 
by observation and experience the existence and perfections of 
God leads to failure, but failure here is Atheism. Testimony ex- 
changed for induction and the Christ becomes a myth. Failure 
here is Infidelity. We beset the gateways of the unseen with all 
the implements by which Nature is forced to surrender her secrets, 
yet fail to detect the inscrutable law of persistence. Revelation 
ignored, the end is materialism. Atheism, Infidelity, Materialism— 
the genera of all species of unbelief—bare negations all, are but 
the just penalty incurred by skeptical thought in attempting to 
glean beyond her own field. Let her not conclude, childlike, that 
the universe is bounded by her own horizon; but led by the 
stronger hand of her sister, Christian Thought, let her climb to 
cloudless summits, whence are seen enchanting vistas of human 
progress beyond the gateways of time and sense. Let her know 
that not even on the rim of this wider horizon does humanity 
range itself, like soldiers into line, to stand on glorious and eternal 


dress-parade, but that, 


With face to the FUTURE with longings as fond 

As e’er prompted to noble endeavor; 
From the gateways of death, immortality donned, 
Zenith always o’erhead and horizon beyond, 

The grand march shall be Godward forever. 


B. J. RADFORD. 


GOSPEL HARMONY. 


Our caption may indicate to some one that we are going to 
offer some defense of the Gospels: to show that they do not in 
any way contradict each other. This would be any easy task, but 
it is not our purpose, at this time, to offer any defense for these 
books. Only a few infidels have been su wanting in intelligence 
as to suppose that each of the Evangelists undertook to write a 
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full account of all that Christ said and did while on the eartt, and 
to present it in the order in which these things occurred. If they 
were disposed to blind their own minds to the evident purpose of 
these writings, still their efforts would be comparatively harmless, 
as the general intelligence of the people to-day exempts them from 
any such deception. It iseverywhere known now that the Evan- 
gelists only undertook to record the things done and said by our 
Lord that would exhibit His divinity, so that all men might be- 
lieve and know the certainty of those things respecting the claims: 
of those who believed on Him. Luke and John directly announce 
such a purpose in writing. Matthew and Mark write in the same 
manner and evidently with the sxme end in view. This suffi- 
ciently accounts for statements made by one not made by the others, 
and also for the difference in the order in which they are found. 
It is seen at once by every one wishing for intelligence in the 
matter, that they have been but little more concerned about the 
order of the events, than they have respecting a full account of all 
the particulars in each case. Hence they differ in the items of 
His biography, and also in the order in which they occur. But as 
before indicated, there is but little, if any, need of anything being 
said on this subject. 

We want to consider the question of arrangement, readin g 
the four Gospels at the same time, so that we may have an in- 
spired biography of the life of Christ: this is what we mean by 
“Gospel Harmony.” 

In every age of the Church, there has been a large per cent. of 
the really learned among the disciples of Jesus interested in the 
study of the life of the Master in this way. Hence, the many 
attempts to clip and arrange the several accounts, that we might 
have a consecutive record of what He did and said. If it be 
objected tnat they have not all agreed, and therefore that all 
attempts at satisfactory work on this subject must necessarily be 
attended with failure, it may be answered that all commentaries 
on the Scriptures have not agreed, and that the argument will 
prove that all effort to interpret the word of God must end in 
failure. The logic is not good. Past mistakes can not be made 
to mean that we will necessarily always blunder. Almost every 
question of doctrine and practice has furnished a field for special 


contest. But that does not mean that there is no Scripture trath, 
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vor that all attempts to find it will end in failure. There have 
been wrong methods of interpretation and wrong bases of har- 
sony. But we are not bound to blunder because others have. 
And while we may continue to exhibit the fallibility of our race, 
yet it is possible for us to render some assistance in the study of 
this most incomparable life. We have read the harmonies and 
considered the bases of others, and now, only propose to contribute 
our mite in the matter. 

There are those who disparage all effort on this subject, 
simply because they do not appreciate anything that they can not 
do. Knowing nothing on the subject themselves, they are not 
willing that others shall have credit for investigations which they 
have not made. Others there are who think that because the 
apostles chose to give the life of Jesus in a framentary form, that 
we should therefore study it only in that form. They do not stop 
to consider that our purpose in reading is somewhat different from 
theirs in writing. They wrote simply that men might believe, 
but we are believers, and want to study that wonderful life closely 
and consecutively. Those men might have given us a full de- 
scription of the country, and of the cities in which His deeds were 
wrought. But they have not done so, This, however, does not 
prove that a knowledge of the Geography of that country would 
be of no value. We know that it is of great service in under- 
standing many things inthe New Testament. Both interpreta- 
tion and transiation would be greatly assisted by a _ correct 
harmony. We have long acknowledged the value of parallel 
passages in the comprehension of difficult texts. But the man 
who has never studied harmony is very likely to be deceived in 
the selection of parallel passages. Ifhe depend upon reference 
Bibles he will have merely a jingle of words with but little of real 
assistance in determining upon any parallel record. 

The mind is greatiy assisted in retaining a knowledge of the 
things said and done by our Savior, by having them in the order 
in which they occurred. His work among men will appear in its 
beauty and symmetry when the great facts are narrated consecu- 
tively. 

I am told, however, that we are undertaking what no one is 


competent todo. Suppose that we shall not be able to know in 


every particular case that we are absolutely correct; suppose that 
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we are not able to have the very fulness of divine light thrown 
upon the subject, will that hinder us from getting all the light 
we can? Surely if we are not able to possess all intelligence, we 
are at liberty to be as intelligent as we can. ‘There is uncertainty 
respecting the order of some events, but there are very few of 
such difficulties. [have now been over the four Gospels in this way, 
text by text, thirteen times, and the things that at first seemed 
insoluble have become quite clear. There are others that are still 
in darkness, and of several possible positions, I bave chosen that 
which appears, all things considered, the most reasonable. How- 
ever, there are only three difficulties about which I feel the neces- 
sity of saying that the event is to be left in doubt as to when it 
occurred. We may yet see some way of removing these features 
of doubt. But, at any rate, it is our right to give our order and 
the reasons for the opinions which we iaold in the matter. 

My first opposition comes from generous endowments of 
speech; from those who are more adapted to florid rhetoric and 
fervid imagination, than to close study or critical thought. The 
blunders that have been committed this year in our S. 5S. litera- 
ture are legion, and I feel now that the Gospel of John has been 
fairly martyred the present year; that, after the Hpistle to the 
Romans, it is the most patient sufferer of the whole twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament. So many have taken unwarranted 
liberties with this work that I almost wonder that it has not cried 
out against the unprecedented butchery. I blush to know that 
there are thousands of teachers who take these text books into the 
classes with them and mouth over the blunders of the original 
authors, seconded by the whole number of quoters. It was bad 
enough when the International Series turned us back from 
Nehemiah to Esther, but when our own lesson makers or com- 
mentators blunder with the very Scriptures before their faces that 
make the corrections if they would only read, it is absolutely dis- 
heartening. The sermons that are preached on the S. S. Lessons 
largely disregard the facts of Sacred History. They ornate and 
embellish well, but they are entirely too frugal in the use of 
reliable criticism. In behalf of my own eyes and ears I beseech 
our writers to not give the connectiuns, or take more pains in 
getting the facts in the case. To give all the blunders, which could 
be easily corrected, would make it necessary to review almost every 
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lesson taken from the Gospel of John. I will only take time to: 
note a few of the most glaring of these. 

1. Jesus is referred to as beginning His ministry in Zebulon, 
in fulfillment of Isaiah 9:1, 2. And yet at the time that He went 
to Capernaum and began the work there indicated, He had been 
in His ministry for a year and three months. I would not notice 
a blunder so glaring as this, but it is made by one of the most 
prominent writers of the present time. Indeed he is one of the 
most careful of our scribes. Hence, it shows the extent of care- 
lessness on this subject, a carelessness which is not indulged in 
any thing else. 

2. Another author passes by Tabor, “the mount of Trans- 
figuration.” A close reader of the Gospels knows that just before 
that, Jesus was in the coasts of Cesarea-Philippi, and that just 
afterward, He and the disciples returned to Capernaum, through 
Galilee, and hence that the transfiguration was somewhere in the 
vicinity of Mount Hermon, about fifty miles north from Tabor. 
The reader of history knows that on the top of Tabor there was a 
garrison from the time of Antiochus the Great, till the year 70, 
A.D. Still that old tradition has to be continued in one way or 
another. ; 

3. Ina most beautiful sermon on the healing at Bethesda, 
Jesus is regarded as attending the feast of Purim, which would 
have been on the last days of February. The author seems never 
to have stopped to consider the difficulties, not to say, the impos- 
sibilities, of being correct in the statement. (1). From the record 
in the fourth chapter of John it was scarcely more than two 
months since He had gone into Galilee and it is not likely that 
He returned so soon. (2) It is quite certain thatJesus did not 
attend the third Passover which occurred during His ministry— 
see John 6:4—and He would hardly pay more aitention to a feast 
of a slaughter of the enemies of the Jews throughout the prov- 
inces of Babylon than to a feast of divine appointment. (3). The 
amount of work the Master did in the meantime renders it 
quite certain that this feast was not that of Purim. In ‘this 
short space of time He had gone forth into Galilee, preached in 
various synagogues, healed a nobleman’s son in Capernaum, 
while the Master was in Cana, appeared at Nazareth, where 
He discoursed in the synagogue and was rejected by the people, 
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disappeared from among them and went down to Capernaum, 
taught at the seaside, fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah 9:1, 2, 
gave a miraculous draught of fishes, called Simon, Andrew, 
James, and John from their nets, healed a demoniac in the syn- 
agogue, healed Simon’s mother-in-law, anda great number of others 
who came to his house that evening, journeyed throughout all 
Galilee, preaching in many of the synagogues and healing many 
of the people, especially, a man full of leprusy—which gave Jesus 
such notoriety that He could not enter the cities for the crowd, 
but was without in desert places, returned to Capernaum where 
He healed the man sick of the palsy, then to the seaside where 
He taught the multitudes; passing by the seat of custom, He 
called Matthew. Now to demand all this, in the time allotted, is 
preposterous. (4). Soon after returning, Jesus and the disciples 
pass through fields of ripe corn. If this feast had been that of 
Purim, they would not have found ripe corn for a month later. 

4. Another one of our most prominent writers has the Mas- 
ter, on going into Galilee the second time, to go immediately to 
Nazareth, and afterward toCana. In doing this, every one of the 
Evangelists who has said anything on the order of these things 
is contradicted. Indeed the proverb referred to in the synagogue 
at Nazareth was a demand that He should do in that place what 
had been reported of Him in Capernaum. But up to this time, 
He had done no miracle in Capernaum, except the healing of the 
young man, the son of the nobleman, whom He had healed while 
He was in Cana. Not only so, but they go with Jesus from 
Nazareth to Capernaum and not one of them ever mentions that 
the Savior was ever in Cana afterward. 

This author also says that Jesus attended four feasts at 
Jerusalem during His ministry. But if he were limited to the 
Scriptures for his inte.ligence he would only be able to find three. 
There is no evidence that He attended the one mentioned in the 
sixth chapter of John and the fourth verse. Indeed there is every 
reason to believe that He did not. 

5. Again, this author says, that the time that elapsed be- 
tween the fifth and sixth chapters of John was about two years. 
If this were true, then the Savior’s ministry lasted about four 
years and a half. The feasts of the Passover are very easily 
counted: (1), That in which the Lord cleansed the temple and 
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preached to Nicodemus; (2), that recorded in the fifth chapter of 
John; (8), that of John 6:4; and (4), the one during which He 
was crucified, reported by all the Evangelists. No man is able to 
find any traces of the fifth Passover during His ministry. Hence 
between the fifth chapter and the sixth, there can be but one year, 
and the author has permitted himself to blunder and so mislead 
nearly the whole number of his realtors. When I| read this 
glaring mistake the first time, I supposed it to have been made by 
the type-setter,and that it had been overlooked by the proof reader; 
but further examination of the work convinces me that the writer 
did not take sufficient pains with his work. 

Let this suffice for the blunders that are now being made for 
the want of a knowledge of the harmony of the Gospels. I have 
quoted from a good class of works, and have referred to mistakes 
that might be corrected by any one who can read the New Tes- 
tament. I could quote from the same and like authorities a hun- 
dred errors of like character from the lesson books for the present 
year. Surely, however, we have shown that a much needed study 
is greatly neglected. 

One of the ways in which these errors are continued is the 
lazy, credulous habit of quoting from others what never had any 
existence in fact. Over and over again we meet with the same 
mistakes, which almost any one would be able to correct with a 
little pains. Some one made the mistake, some one else copied it, 
and then, being endorsed by two respectable names, it is readily 
swallowed as being wholesome doctrine. In this way it is per- 
mitted to live till it has the venerability of the ages attached, and 
is able to excite contempt for any one who assumes to “know more 
than all these holy men.” And yet not a man in the whole num- 
ber, ever studied the subject for a whole hour. 

Others having found that the Gospels were not intended by 
their writers to give the order of the events with exactness, assume 
the right to cut them all to pieces and make up an account of the 
Savior’s life to suit themselves. Many of these take it for granted 
that nothing reported in the Gospels ever occurred twice, hence 
when they find the same things taught in two different books, 
they must refer to the same occasion, and therefore it must be cut 
out of one place and put into the other. In the same way they 
imagine that Christ could not have cleansed the temple but once, 
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and consequently one of the accounts must be doubled backward 
or the other carried forward. In this way Mary of Magdala has 
been reported as a bad woman, and of the seven Marys they have 
succeeded in finding a way of condensing them into two or three. 
Of all the works I have ever seen, for unbridled license in the 
clipping and sewing of texts to make a new Gospel, there is no 
other work equal to that of McClintock and Strong. It is a very 
popular work because its publication has been well managed and 
its agents have been numerous and competent. ‘There are scores 
of better works that have scarcely been heard of in the literary 
world. 

Such liberties are not permitted when any other book is the 
subject of investigation. While early historians were not reliable 
on dates and exact order, surely we are not at liberty to cut their 
books to pieces and make new ones to suit our faney. 

The prayer which Jesus taught His disciples was first pre- 
sented to them in the Sermon on the Mount, soon after the second 
Passover during His ministry, and it was repeated to them in the 
eleventh chapter of Luke 1-4, after the feast of Tabernacles justin 
the Fall before His crucifixion. The one time it came as a part of 
His discourse, and the other, it was when “He was praying ina 
certain place” and the disciples came to him and asked that He 
would teach them to pray. To condense chese into one account, is 
simply to make Luke’s testimony worthless. So again, a certain 
man said to the Master, when he was about to go across the sea of 
Galilee the first time, “I would follow Thee’, and the Master said 
tohim: “The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man has not where to lay His head. And another of 
His disciples said unto Him, Suffer me first to go and bury my 
father, and Jesus said to him: Let the dead bury their dead, and 
come thou and follow me.” But according to Luke, this same 
thing occurred when He had started to leave Galilee for the last 
time, just at the beginning of the feast of Tabernacles, the Fall 
before He died in Jerusalem. The tendency of the times is to 
suppose that but one such occurrence ought to be reported. Hence, 
our harmonists are in the habit of clipping out one of these. But 
this is reckless and should not be indulged. There are several of 


the sayings of Jesus that are reported as having been said a num- 
ber of times. ‘To clip all but one of these would be to contradict 
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the other accounts. One of the sayings of the Master was not re- 
ported by any of the Evangelists (Acts 20:35), and yet it must have 
been said by Him many times. If it had not been, Paul would 
hardly have spoken of it as he did. 

A very common blunder of harmonists is to make Matthew 
the standard and compel all the others to agree with him. But 
this is a great mistake. Matthew wrote first, and appears to have 
written hastily, with but little care as to the order of the events. 
It is very evident that the sermon on the Mount was delivered to 
all the apostles, and after they had all been chosen and ordained. 
And yet the calling of Matthew is reported in the ninth chapter 
of his Testimony and ninth verse, while the sermon on the Mount 
begins with the fifth chapter. Not ouly so, but Luke and Mark 
are agreed almost entirely as to the arrangement of the items, 
and it is much more likely that they would be orderly in their 
work, writing as they did at their leisure. John, who wrote a 
work peculiar to himself, ninety-two per cent. of which is not to 
be found in the other books, quite certainly followed their order. 
And if he had recorded all that Jesus said and did the account 
would have been quite orderly. 

A few sensible rules by which the harmony should be deter- 
mined, would greatly aid in the work. I suggest the following, 
to which others may, perhaps, be added, but these are certainly 
necessary : 

1.. Every verse of the four Gospels should be quoted, either 
in the very form in which it is found in the text, or if associated 
with another account, at least its substance should be assigned a 
place. When I was a boy, I bought an old watch. I wanted to 
study it and so I took it apart and put it together again. But 
there were a number of wheels that I had no use for, nor could I 
find any place for them. But my new-made watch would not 
keep time, and I decided that I was a very poor tinker. But we 


have a great deal of such tinkering with the Gospels. In most of 
the harmonies, in fact, all that I know of, verses are left out, to 
prevent a positive contradiction. A correct rule of Hermeneutics 
demands that any theory to be adopted, must account for all thé 
facts. But these harmonies do not account for all the facts, 


therefore they can not be correct. 
2. No statement should be contradicted. If at any time we 
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come to the conclusion that we can not proceed without leaving 
out what has been said by one of the Evangelists, we ought to 
stop, for we are wrong. 

But it should be remembered that where one writer has filled 
up an account left vacant by another, or by all the others, to per- 
mit this one writer to make the account complete, is no violation 
of the rule. 

3. Where two are agreed as to the order of the occurrences, 
such order should be adopted, even though some other writer, if 
left to himself, would indicate another arrangement. For instance, 
Luke says: ‘And when they had accomplished all things accord- 
ing to the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their 
own city Nazareth.” I[f there was no writer but Luke, we would 
go directly from Jerusalem, at the end of the forty days of Mary’s 
purification, into Galilee. Matthew, however, demands that we 
shall go first into Egypt, and as there is no necessary contradic- 
tion in the matter, it is safer to go into Egypt after the return to 
Bethlehem and the visit of the wise men from the East. Again: 
Matthew, Mark and Luke go with Jesus immediately from the 
wilderness of temptation to the work in Galilee and begin the 
Savior’s ministry. John, however, goes up the Jordan and to the 
feast at Cana, where the Master turns water into wine, then over 
to Capernaum, then to Jerusalem, to the feast of the Passover, 
then into the country of Judea where Jesus teaches and baptizes 
(dving the baptizing by His apostles), where He remains till some 
time in December, or till about four months before the harvest— 
John 4:35.-—then He taught the Samaritans two days. 

Thus it is evident that the order of the three Evangelists is 
simply filled up by John, but not contradicted. 

4, Ifat any time three of the Evangelists are indifferent as 
to the order of the events, and one of them gives the order with 
any clearness, it should be the duty of the harmonist to follow the 
arrangement of that one, though it should disarrange the other 
records. 


To indicate the necessity of more thorough study on this 
subject in as strong a light as I can, I will refer to the feasts at 
Jerusalem during the last week before the crucifixion. Usually 
we are told that there were two feasts during crucifixion week, 
and in order to make out the case, it is common to change the 
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statement of John 2:1, 2, or leave off the reference to the feast 
at the house of Simon, and then put every thing that John has 
said at the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem. We may safely 
grant that there is no little difficulty in making any division in the 
thirteenth chapter of John, and yet that division has to be made 
or the account becomes inconsistent in the extreme, if not con- 
tradictory. That there were three feasts that week instead of two, 
dves not admit of a doubt in the mind of any one who is content 
to receive the account of the apostles, and permit their testimony 
to be the end of controversy. In John 12:1, 2, it is stated that 
Jesus came to Bethany six days before the feast of the Passover, 
where they made a feast for Him. Now, to cut the head off of 
that statement and make it read two days before the feast, is sim- 
ply to say that John did not speak according to the facts. There 
was another feast at the house of Simon the leper two days before 
the feast of the Passover. Matt. 26:1-16; Mark 14:1-11; Luke 
22:1-6; John 13:1-35. Luke and John agree in saying that it was 
before the feast of the Passover. Luke declares that it was shortly 
before the Passover, while Matthew and Mark state positively that 
it was two days before the Passover. ‘The third feast of that week 
was the Passover itself. One thing is certain: no man can pub all 
that these writers have said respecting the occurrences of this 
week without finding three feasts. The only way to make them 
into two, is to dismiss some of the testimony on the subject. One 
of the rules we have adopted will not permit this. 

The main reason for finding but two feasts during this week, 
is that the first and the second are alike in several particulars; 
especially respecting the anointing of the Muster by a woman in 
the company. 

The mistake is in supposing that nothing would be repeated; 
and yet this is not strange. We have seen many of the sayings 
of the Master repeated several times, and several times they said 
that He cast out demons by Beelzebub the prince of demons; the 
same things were said to Him many times, and the same responses 
were made by Him in return. It would require but little more 
imagination to confound the feast in Galilee, found in the seventh 
chapter of Luke (36-88) with the account of the two, during 
crucifixion week, in which honors were conferred upon the Savior 
by awoman. What has time and place to do with such a ques- 
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tion in the minds of such harmonists? These had several features 
in common: the woman, the Savior’s feet, the alabaster box, the 
ointment, the love, the gift, and even the name Simon. In the 
same way about two-thirds of all that the Savior did and said, 
might be dispensed with. I want to notice the differences between 
the feast recorded in the 12th chapter of John and that which is 
found in Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

1. The one found in John 12, was at the house of Lazarus, 
and the other was.at the house of Simon the leper. This is cer- 
‘tain from the statements made. If it be said, that John only says 
that Jesus came to Bethany where Lazarus was, and, hence, that 
anywhere in the town of Bethany would fill the demand, it should 
be remarked, that in verses 9-11, it is told of the Jews coming to 
find Jesus and Lazarus, and they came to that place. They would 
not have gone to hunt Lazarus at the house of another man. 
They came to find the miracle worker, and he upon whom the 
miracle had been wrought. 

2. In this, Lazarus and his sisters are conspicuous; in that, 
their names do not occur. 

8. In this, Mary anointed the feet of Jesus; in that, “a wo- 
man.” It is not at all probable that such an unfamiliar term 
would have been employed concerning the sister of Lazarus. . 

4. In this, a pound of ointment; in that, an alabaster box. 

5. In this, it was His feet that were anointed; in that, it 
was His head, and, at most, but a portion of His body. 

6. In this, Mary wiped His feet with her hair; in that, noth- 
ing like that is known to have occurred. 

7. In this, Judas makes complaint; in that, the disciples. 

8. This was six days before the feast of the Passover; John 
12:1, 2; that, was only two; Matt. 16:2; Mark 14:1, 2. 

9. After the feast recorded in Matthew and Mark, Judas 
went away to arrange to deliver the Savior into the hands of the 
enemies; but at the feast recorded in the 12th chapter of John, 
nothing like it can be supposed to lave occurred. 

Now we may admit that some of these discrepancies can be 
harmonized on the hypothesis of but one feast, but in four of 
them, harmony on that basis is impossible:—Ist, 5th, 8th, 9th. 
Hence there are five reasons for regarding the harmony commonly 
accepted, as improbable, and four reasons why it is impossible to 
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be correct. We simply know that these were two different sup- 
pers or the writers have not told the truth concerning the matter. 

The fact that a number of the incidents at these two suppers 
were the same, in extraordinary events, will not prove that there 
was but one. They would render it probable, provided there was 
nothing to the contrary. But when the position demands that we 
contradict the word of God to maintain that view, it is high time 
that all believers were changing the basis of harmony. 

Now, having found that there were three feasts during that 
week: six days before the Passover, two days before the Passover, 
and the Passover itself, another question comes up for examina- 
tion; to which of these does the thirteenth chapter of John refer? 
The following facts will assist very much in answering this 
question: 

1. John does not record the feast of the Passover, though he 
does give many things that were said that evening. Like his 
work in general, he only writes what the others had omitted. If 
he had written an account of the Passover he would certainly have 
said something about the institution of the communion. 

2. There is but a slight similarity between the feast of the 


Passover and that which is recorded in the thirteenth chapter of 
John. The features of similarity are so slight, that unless a pre- 
viously adopted theory demanded that they be confounded, no 


one would think of anything else than that there were two feasts. 

3. John expressly says that it was before the feast of the 
Passover. John 13:1. Hence to confound the two, we are 
obliged to say that John did not tell the truth; he said it was 
before the Passover, when it was at the time of the Passover. Who 
is ready to make up a harmony that demands of us that we shall 
regard the apostles as liars? 

4. In the Passover feast (Matt. 26-23) Judas dipped the sop, 
but in John 13:26, Jesus dipped the sop and gave it to him. No 
two writers would describe these occurrences as the same; they 
ean not be identified. And yet asa test of the same thing, they 
would not both occur at the same meal. Hence they were at 
different feasts. 

5. In John 13:28, 29, when Jesus said to Judas: “whatever 
you do, do it quickly”, the other disciples thought that He had 
ordered Judas to go and provide something for the feast or make 
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some gift for the poor. But this could not have been the thought 
of any one at the Passover, for the things for that occasion had 
been prepared by Peter and John, and they had also been used. 
Hence, it is simply impossible that this language should have 
recorded anything that occurred at the Passover. 

I have said but little respecting the need of a new and better 
study of the Gospels in harmony. Some of the blunders we have 
pointed out may seem to be trivial; they may be regarded as of 
but very little importance. This may be, but some of them are 
matters of considerable moment. This is especially true concern- 
ing the feasts which took place during the week of crucifixion. 
The washing of feet as a church ordinance, has its principal sup- 
port from this one blunder. It is an old mistake which conserva- 
tism protects, which, with any investigation in the matter, would 
have died long ago. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that it is impossible to 
identify the feast reported by Matthew and Mark, which they say 
took place two days before the feast of the Passover and the Pass- 
over itself, not only on account of the difference in point of time, 
but of the occurrences. There could not have been found a woman 
at the Passover to anoint the Savior, for none but the apostles 
were there. 

I write this in the interest of a new study of the Gospels, 
hoping that in some way, we shall be able to get the preachers, 
and certain!y our writers, out of the old and false ruts, and in 
sume way inspire them with a desire to study accurately and 
chronologically the life of our Master. 


D. R. DUNGAN. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Regarding Christianity as a science, I draw illustrations from 
the various sciences to bring it more vividly and practically before 
the mind. The term science is from scio, I know, or its participle, 
sciens, knowing. Hence science is knowledge, or something 
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known, not something guessed at, or imagined. But technically 
and practically knowledge, or things known, must be arranged or 
systematized in order to be recognized as science. 

In the sciences there are certain axiomatic postulata admit- 
ted, and certain truths and facts demonstrated, which, as basic 
elements, once admitted, do not require a redemonstration, but 
as established principles are ever after relied upon and carried out 
in practice. 

So,in Christianity, there are certain basic truths revealed, and 
facts proved by testimony, which once accepted as truths and 
facts, remain with us, as foundation principles upon which the 
practical superstructure of Christianity rests. 

A few examples from science will serve to illustrate corres- 
ponding principles and practices in Christianity. 

In geometry, it is proved that the square described upon the 
hypothenuse of a right angle triangle, is equivalent to the sum 
of the squares of the other two sides. This once understood and 
accepted, remains with us as a lifetime principle upon which we 
base many important practices, with the utmost reliance. Based 
on this and a few other demonstrated principles of the triangle, is 
the ready practice of the carpenter and bridge-builder, in calcu- 
lating the exact length of rafters, braces, and other oblique tim- 
bers. Utilizing these principles, the surveyor measures the breadth 
of a river, strait, or lake, by triangulation, without going across. 


The United States Coast Survey is run upon this principle, and 


from one measured base-line, hundreds of triangles are constructed 
through the air, from point to point, and stations accurately 
located. Seizing these principles, the astronomer, with a meas- 
ured base-line on the earth, constructs his triangle with the apex 
at the moon, and measures the distance to our attendant satellite, 
and thus places himself upon the first round of his astronomical 
ladder. 

In Christianity, we have revealed to us iin the Word of God, 
the basic truths, (a) that Jesus is the Christ, the promise] Mes- 
siah; (b) that He is the Son of the living God; (c) that He is 
Lord; and the basic facts, (a) that Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; (>) that He was buried; (c) that He 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures. These, with 
the supplemental fact that, since the ascension, God had made 
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Jesus both Lord and Christ, were first proclaimed to the world on 
the day of Pentecost, when the news of the coronation-fact was 
brought from heaver. by the Holy Spirit. 

Here the divine and the human witnesses, the Holy Spirit, 
and the apostles, gave to the world their concurrent testimony to 
“convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment”, 
which testimony has beex placed permanently on record in the 
Word of God. Upon the establishment of these basic truths and 
facts, the apostolic practice was promptly inaugurated, as recorded 
in the book known as “Acts of Apostles”, or more literally, 
Apostolic Practice. 

Since the principles of the science of Christianity, together 
with the divinely authorized practice in making Christians are 
recorded, we should esteem it a great blessing that we are privi- 
leged to go to the Word of God and learn the infallible way. 

Any one accepting the Word of God as authority, can find in 
this book of apostolic practice, that those whu preached the Gos- 
pel, and made converts, presented the foundation truths and facts, 
with the testimony upon which they were authenticated, and 
called upon their hearers to believe upon the evidence given. 
Those believing, carried their faith into practice, for a faith that 
works by love is the saving faith. The belief of the truths, called 
for their confession before men. The belief of the tacts was car- 
ried out in practice. Facts being actions, those who believed the 
facts that Christ died, was buried, and rose again, rendered their 
obedience to the form of doctrine, by dying to sin, being buried in 
baptism, and rising to walk in a new life. 

Those who became obedient to the faith, “continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine’, which doctrine is found in the 
Epistles, and serves as the manual of practice in the science of 
Christianity. 

In this manual of the ‘apostles’ doctrine”, or teaching, we 
find the curriculum of the apostolic college, the diploma of which 
to the full-course graduate, will introduce him with apostolic ben-- 
edictions, through the portals of eternity. 

Thus we find, in outline, that the mission of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, was to aid the apostles in revealing and 
demonstrating the truths and facts of Christianity, and prescrib- 
ing its practice. 
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Thus panopliec. .:e apostle Peter, backed by the whole col- 
lege of apostles, and si maled by the presence of visible luminous 
tongues, stands : Mount Zion, and with the telescope of 
prophecy, draws rays of light from the far distant Hebrew 
prophets, in a chain of fulfilled prophecy, and with the spectro- 
scope of testimony, weaves it into the apocalyptic chain, with 
which God’s messenger binds the great dragon, the personification 
of avowed infidelity. 

I remember when bungling carpenters framed barns by what 
they called “the try rule.” That is, they tried the tenon of every 
brace and other timber, into its appropriate mortice, before the 
day of “raising.” But science furnished another rule, which 
they called “the square rule”, by which every tenon, every mor- 
tice, and every timber, was properly dressed for its place with cer- 
tainty, and no antecedent “trying” required. On “raising day”, 
every piece, like the stones and timbers in Solomon’s Temple, 
came to its place without the sound of an instrument for further 
dressing. Here was science. 

So in Christianity, it is within my remembrance, that people, 
ignorant of the science of Christianity, were accustomed to work 
by the “try rule.” They called it ‘experimental religion”, in their 
ignorance of revealed religion. They “tried” to get into the 
kingdom, without the architectural preparation or dressing, pre- 
scribed by the science of Christianity. Some thought they got in, 
while others gave up in despair. 

But in the light of the science of Christianity, and revealed 
religion, the agony of that dark and dubious road is over, and 
guess-work yields to superior knowledge. 

As thousands are crowding the halls of colleges for instruc- 
tion in the sciences, so may thousands flock to the apostolic col- 
lege, over which Christ presides, to receive instruction in the 
science of Christianity, and be “instructed into the kingdom”, and 
become “workmen that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” 

May the light grow brighter, and the truth prevail. 

G. R. HAND. 





MIRACLES. 


Miracles have been attacked by many, and these attacks are 
famous for their one-sidedness and shallowness. When Mr. Hume 
declared them unreasonable, or even impossible, Archbishop 
Whately wrote in reply, “Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” In this, he proved that no such personage as Bona- 
parte ever existed, by the same process that Hume employed to ° 
overthrow the credibility of miracles. 

In this age, miracles have not only been attacked by infidels, 
but by professed Christians. These men advocate a New Theol- 
ogy-—explain away miracles on scientific grounds; or where this 
can not be done, attribute the difficulty to the imagination of the 
sacred writers. They were excited, and uverdrew the picture. R. 
Heber Newton, in explaining the death of Uzzah, which was 
caused by his touching the ark, says that he was probably struck 
by lightning, and that the Jews, who were with him, attributed 
it to the wrath of God. This is but a specimen of other explana- 
tions. This is of that spirit which calls Christ a mere man. 

We are not ready to make any such concessions, for many 
reasons. On the other hand, we have ample reasous to believe in 
the credibility of all of the Bible miracles, and can, so far, find no 
no causes for doubting them. To get the question clearly before 
us, let me define: (1) What are miracles; (2) Their credibility 
or reasonableness. 

I. 

Semeion, (Miracle, John 2:11) a sign, 7. e., a mark, token, by 
which anything is known or distinguished, Matt. 16:3; 24:3; 2 
Thess. 8:17; a token, pledge, assurance, Luke 2:12; a proof, evi- 
dence, convincing token, Matt. 12:38; 16:1; Jno. 2:18; a sign, 
wonder, i. ¢., a remarkable event, wonderful appearance, extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, 1 Cor. 14:22; Rev. 12:1, 3; 15:1; a portent, 
prodigy, Matt. 24:30; Acts 2:19; a wonderful work, miraculous 
operation, miracle, Matt. 24:24; Mark 16:17, 20; meton. a sign, 
i. e., distinguished person, Luke 2:34; (from sema,a sign, mark ).— 


Greenfield. 
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“A mark ») which something is known, a sign from the 
gods, an ome) Liddell & Scott. 

“A wonder, or wonderful thing; a supernatural event.”— 
W ebste r. 

“A miracle i effect or event contrary to the established 
course of things, or a sensible suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from, the known Jaws of nature, wrought either by the 
immediate act, or by the concurrence, or by the permission of God, 
for the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attesta- 
tion of the authority of some particular person.” 

This definition is given by the old theologians, and indorsed 
and quoted by many modern scholars. 

A general idea of what a miracle is, may be gathered from 
the above definiti vecially if the inquirer will, in connection, 
read several Y of miracles recorded in the Old and New 


Testaments. 
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example, the earth revolving around the sun, the recurrence of 


the seasons, the shining of the sun, &e. 
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But the fact that there is no interference in these manifesta- 
tions, dues not prove that a// !.ws of nature are unwavering, and 
can not be interfered with. 

It is clear that a miracle, or in other words, that a variation 
or suspension of the laws of nalure is possible. We have no prem- 
ises from which to infer that such variation or suspension is not 
possible. 

Those who deny the possibility of miracles, must affirm (1) that 
they are familiar with all the laws of nature, and (2) that such laws 
are unvarying and can not be interfered with. Neither of these 
is true, and hence the claim that miracles are not possible is false. 

2. The reasonableness or probability of miracles is easily shown. 
Many of the Bible miracles are a variation or hastening of nature's 
processes. : 


When Elijah increased the widow's oil (see 2 Kings 4:i) 


by a miracle, he begun with what she had. “What hast thou in 
the house?” “A little oil.” This is invariable. All the Bible 


miracles begin in nature—have a natural foundation. The prophet 


could have put money into the widow’s hands, but he respected 
nature too much for this, and used nature as a starting point. 
The oil, the widow and her son, the borrowed vessels, &., were 
all utilized in the work. Thus,the Bible miracles are the farthest 
removed from any appearance at display, or mere effort to gratify 
curiosity. 

In turning the water to wine, Christ used the water pots, 
water, servants, &e«. The empty goblets could have been filled, 
but there was a more harmonious and natural way. God loves 
order. As water is the largest element in wine, it was perfectly 
consistent and natural for Christ to begin with that element. In- 
stead of taking the water through the earth, grape leaf, vine and 
fruit, in order to gather up the other necessary elements, He took 
a shorter process, and added the needed elements at once—thus 
shortening nature’s method—reaching the same result by a new 
and shorter route. 

Let it be distinctly understood that miracles are altogether of 
a benevolent nature—directly benefitting the immediate partici- 
pants in the most charitable way, and indirectly blessing all the 
world. Healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, causing 
the lame to walk, feeding the hungry multitude, casting out 
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demons, raising the dead, were all of a purely philanthropic char- 
acter. The mere thaumattirgist displays his tricks to satisfy the 
idle curiosity of the multitude, and these sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances never have a moral or beneficial bearing. The Bible 
miracles are the farthest possible remove from these tricks. 

As good a being as Christ’s friends and enemies claim and 
admit him to have been, could not possibly have claimed the 
power of working miracles, when he had no such power. The 
very fact that Christ claimed to be the Son of God, and the other 
fact that He is admitted to be the purest, and best of men, by His 
enemies, together, show beyond a doubt that His claims are true. 

The history of the text of the Bible canon is an overwhelming 
proof of their genuineness and authenticity. Add to this the 
interwal evidence, the incidental, historic and descriptive references 
to persons and places, the prophetic predictions and fulfillments, 
and we have a group of evidences that would establish a plea in 
any court in the land. 

Again, miracles show us that we are not yet acquainted with 
the higher laws of nature. To the Hottentot, the steam engine, 
Faradic battery, watches, &c., are miracles. Toa Zulu, the light- 
ing of a match, firing of a gun, &c., are miracles. What is 
miraculous to us now, when the “mists have cleared away”, will 
be so no more. All new advances in science, in theology, in 
ethics, like miracles have been rejected by a certain class of critics, 
and their rejection of miracles, is only another evidence of their 
credibility. 

Lastly, all the Bible miracles have something incomprehensi- 
ble connected with them. This is one reason why some reject 
them. If they would follow this principle—of rejecting every- 
thing, all about which they could not understand, they would 
reject everything. Matter, in all its forms, is as mysterious as 
miracles. There are as many mysterics about a blade of grass, — 
grain of sand, an animal, and water, as about any miracle recorded 
in the Bible. There is something mysterious about gold in the 
ore. If we were not acquainted with the laws of metalurgy, and 
mechanics, the gold in the case of a watch would be more mys- 


terious still; but being acquainted with these, the mystery is not 
heightened. 
For these reasons, miracles are neither: (1) improbable, nor 


(2) impossible. J. W. CALDWELL. 
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The idea of God is the greatest of which the human mind is 
capable. All thought ceases with the idea of God. You can not 
go beyond the idea. It is the ultima thule of thought and men- 
tal activity. 

This thought, too, is a reality. There is a glorious Being 
who ever was, who is, and who shall forever be. The mystery of 
eternity gathers around him. He is the uncreated, the self-existing 
and self-subsisting creator of all things, being absolute, without 
conditions or limitations; the Infinite; the cause of all things; the 
universal Life of all substance and being; the one eternal mind 
whose presence is everywhere, and power and perfection are abso- 
lute and unchanging. What an idea is this that lights up our 
minds! Is it not, in its purity, the communion of our minds with 
the everlasting and primitive parental Being? 

This thought is not of earth; it is not merely a human con- 
ception; it is not the result of our mental activities, or of our 
logic. We may not boast of this as something of our own, over 
which, in vanity, we erect a monument. No, the thought is a 
ray from the light-fountain, a gleam from the infinite mind, an 
infinite idea unfolded: in the finite intelligence; God dwelling in 
the human soul, and lifting it up to participate in uncreated and 
imperishable glories. This idea, when unfolded, when burning 
brightly in us, is our chief happiness and glorification. [t invests 
the mind with power, with everlasting beauty, with regal majesty, 
with divine honors, and with the germs of all moral and spiritual 
progress. This thought is the essence of all great religious books. 
It is the central glory of Paradise Lost, and the substance of our 
imperishable literature. 

What if a man is shut out from the libraries of the earth? He 
need not complain. In his own mind he has the worth and 
fountain of all the libraries of earth. And no one knows how 
this all-embracing, all-encompassing central idea can expand and 
elevate our mental powers. 
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The infinite Father has not been unjust toman. The poorest 
among us has great opportunities to improve. The Scriptures are 
possessed by us all; and if we would study the sublime moral ideas 
presented to us in the Bible, instead of sectarian tenets of specu- 
lative belief, we might have our minds stored with great thonghts, 
which would lift up our minds to dignity, giving our hearts a real 
refinement. God is the Creator. He laid the foundations of the 
earth, and spread abroad the heavens, and sowed them with stars 
as thick as a field. And this infinite Being is love. 

John, the revelator, in his first letter, beginning at the fourth 
chapter, seventh verse, says: “Beloved, let us love one another, 
for love is of God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not (iod; for God is 
love. In this was manifested the love of God toward us; because 
that God sent His only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through Him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Sen to be the propitiation for 
our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 


another”. Oh, how this truly penetrat 


' } , . 
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its deepe t sympathies! Yes, our Father has a heart that yearns 


over His wayward childrev. He made ours to respond to it. 
With what unspeakable deli looks upon the works of His 
hands. His eye gazes sublimely and well pleased upon yon starry 
roof, upon the restless ocean, and the dark storm-eloud charged 


with thunder! 


With what pleasure does he behold the opening 
eyelids of morning, its rosy blush, its wings of moving light! 
Does He not love the summer sunset, with its golden clouds and 
pillars of beaming glory? And as He walks amidst the forest, 
He is charmed by the music of birds, and accepts their praise. The 
green blade of grass and the summer rose attract Hiseye. Nothing 
which He has made is without interest to Him. The falling 
shower and the shining bow in the cloud commend His admira- 
tion; He is a being with whom man can hold sympathy. Man 
can love Him, and ought to love Him, and worship Him with true 
admiration. But God chiefly loves man because we are His chil- 
dren, made in His image. We were made to talk with our 
Father, to hold communion with Him, and to be with Him with- 
out one intervening cloud. Our whole nature carries this truth 


in it. In our toil and suffering we sigh for God, and call upon 
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Him. He is our hope and defence. The picture of His presence 
makes us weep for very joy, and the mention of His blessed name 
or abode makes us wild with rapture. He is the life and joy of 
our hearts. When He smiles upon us, the deepest recesses of our 
being are lit up with the light of His countenance, and the world 
is no longer a world of trouble. When our sins drive away His 
smile from our hearts, we mourn, and our strength is poured out 
like water. Such is our nature. 

No tongue can tell how the great Father loves His people 
who try to serve Him. He sees them in their conflicts, fears, 
hopes, despairs, sufferings, and tears. He yearns over them, and 
lovingly gives them help and comfort. He listens to their speech. 
With infinite pleasure and sympathy He hearkens to the words of 
their prayers. He looks upon their labors and toils, and intends 
to bring them home to His own peaceful presence. 

“God is love’! Let this glorious oracle fill our hearts and 


mouths with eternal joy. Let us look upon the universe and re- 


joice; and let us contemplate the future with delightful songs, for 
“God is love.” Let us attach ourselves to Him as our Father and 
friend, whose heart is truer to us than is the heart of the mother 
to her child. He always thinks of His children, and is providing 
for them every moment of time. 

Let us praise Him, for He is good, and His mercy endures 


forever. 


We desire to place piety upon the principle of filial affection 


for the living God; that man shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth, and that through this worship the mind may be en- 
larged, purified and exalted into the greatness which we adore. 
The soul can not worship under enthralling fear. Fear breaks 
the spirit, and makes the mind abject and base; it withers the 
heart and dries our best sympathies; it makes us mean in our own 
esteem. With such a service our Father can not be well pleased. 
He who gave the lark his morning’song, and to the young squirrel 
his playfulness, takes no delight in sinking down the soul of man 
with gloom and fear. No, no! let us hold up our heads like the 
children of a king, for “God is love.” 

The glowing, cheerful face of heaven, the beautiful earth, 
with its tribes of joyful creatures, demonstrate that our Father is 
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loving and cheerful. He made the universe to rejoice before Him, 
and to warble psalms and melodies in His ear. 

Fear can not purify the heart. Brimstone converts soon die 
or perish, having no root or principle in their minds. The storm- 
ing, ranting, hell-fire preacher may number his disciples by 
thousands; but they are a puny set; their religious life dies, unless 
continually heated by a fiery stream of sulphur. It is not so with 
a convert who is affectionately attached to God through strong, 
enduring moral ties. The light is ever beaming upon him from 
the loving Father and friend of his spirit. 

And every object he meets in heaven and on earth is a 
memorial of the everlasting goodness and perfection of God. 
Evening and morning, the vernal bloom, the summer rose, the 
songs of birds and the love of friends, unite with the Seriptures in 
enjoining love for love that is infinite and eternal. Let us love 
our Father; let us feel the animating beat of the great fatherly 
heart close by our side, spreading through us love, peace and joy. 
Then, when the hour comes for us to die, it will not affright us, 
for it will only be going home. 

JEROME B. FRANKLIN. 


(From the Expositor.) 


THE PROBABLE PHYSICAL CAUSES OF THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


GENESIS Xxviii., xix. 

A recent interesting article in the Exposrror, by Dr. Cheyne, 
has induced me to return to the consideration of the physical 
causes involved in the destruction of Sodom and its companion 
cities, and has suggested some questions which had not occurred 
to me, when discussing this most realistic narrative,and comparing 
it with the appearances on the ground, in my recent little book 
on “Egypt and Syria.’”* 

From a geological point of view we are scarcely warranted in 


* ByEg-PaTHs OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, Religious Tract Society. 
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saying that the recent researches of my friend Professor Hull, or 
those of Lurtet, and other previous observers have “disposed for 
ever” of the theory that the doomed cities or their sites, in whole 
or in part have been submerged under the waters of the Salt Sea; 
and I feel confident that Professor Hull could not assert that they 
have necessarily had this effect, though his own opinion in the 
matter may favour that view. Whatthey bave effectually disposed 
of is the theory that the Dead Sea originated at the time of the 
destruction of those cities, which is quite a different matter. There 
is indeed the best evidence that this salt lake has existed from 
early Tertiary times, and that in the ages preceding human history 
it was much more extensive than at present. But this does not 
settle the question whether at the time of the destruction of the 
cities it may not have been a little larger or smaller than at pres- 
ent, or whether there may not have been some local subsidence in 
connection with the tragic event. The answer to these questions 
would depend on other considerations distinct from the geological 
history of the sea. 

As to the size of the lake, this would be regulated by the 
relative amounts of precipitation and evaporation in the Jordan 
valley and the basin of the sea at the time referred to. As to 
local subsidence, nothing could be more likely than this in con- 
nection with the disturbances recorded in Genesis. Such evidence 
as we have, however, gives no reason to believe that the climate 
of Palestine was less humid than at present in the time of Abraham. 
On the contrary, the probably greater amount of forest surface 
would justify the belief that it was at least less arid than in 
modern times. Further, if the country was better wooded, the 
floods of the Jordan would probably be less violent than they now 
are, and the level of the Dead Sea would be more constant. As 
to local subsidence, there are facts noted in a previous narrative 
in Genesis xiv., which give some reason to believe that this may have 
occurred. I take it for granted that as Canon Tristram and Dr. Selah 
Merrill have so ably argued, the cities were at the north end of 
the sea, and that the vale of Siddim in which their kings met the 
Eastern invaders was also there. Now these invaders are said to 
have marched up the western side of the sea by way of Engedi, 
and to have been met by their opponents in a vale or plain full of 
bitumen pits. At present it would be difficult for an army encum- 
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bered with plunder to move along the coast of the Dead Sea 
northward of Engedi, and it does not appear that the host of 
Chedorlaomer and his confederates went up the Engedi pass to the 
westward and round to the plain of Jordan through the hills of 
the Amorites. It is possible, therefore, that. they may have passed 
along a fringe of low country now submerged, and in which were 
the petroleum wells. Tristram notes in this vicinity a band of 


bituminous rock in the cliffs and exudations of mineral pitch, but 
there seem to be no indications of the numerous petroleum pits 
referred to in Genesis, and possibly these may be now submerged. 
Nor would it be wonderful if the locality in question should now 
be occupied with deep water, since such local subsidence, occa- 
sioned by removal of material from below, might be of considerable 
natural amount. It is proper to add, however, that the disap- 
pearance of the bitumen pits may be accounted for in another way, 
to be noticed in the sequel. 

It may be urged as an argument against the occurrence of 
any subsidence, that the notice of the locality in Deuteronomy 
xxix:23, would imply that in the time of Moses the site of the 
destroyed cities was believed to be a land characterized by salt and 
sulphur and dryness, or in other words a plain covered with de- 
posits similar to that which occur in various places around the 
sea; yet there is no contradiction between this and the supposition 
that a portion of the original plain had been submerged. What 
remained of it might present the characters of aridity and barren- 
ness referred to. 

With reference to the causes of the destruction of the cities, 
these are so clearly stated in a perfectly unconscious and incidental 
manner in Genesis xix., that I think no geologist, on comparing 
the narrative with the structure of the district, can hesitate as to 
the nature of the phenomena which were presented to the obser- 
vation of the narrator. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the history is compounded of two narratives giving different views 
as to the cause of the catastrophe. On the contrary, the story has 
all the internal evidence of being a record of the observations of 
intelligent eye-witnesses who reported the appearances observed 
without concerning themselves as to their proximate causes or 
natural probability. 

We learn from the narrative that the destruction was sudden 
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and unexpected, that it was caused by “brimstone and fire”, that 
these were rained down from the sky, that a dense column of 
smoke ascended to a great height like the smoke of a furnace or 
lime-kiln, and that along with, or immediately after the fire, there 
was an emission of brine or saline mud, capable of encrusting 
bodies (as that of Lot’s wife), so that they appeared as mounds 
(not pillars) of salt. The only point in the statements in regard 
to which there can be doubt, is the substance intended by the 
Hebrew word translated “brimstone.” It may mean sulphur, of 
which there is abundance in some of the Dead Sea depths; but 
there is reason to suspect that, as used here, it may rather denote 
pitch, since it is derived from the same root with Gopher, the 
Hebrew name apparently of the cypress and other resinous woods. 
If, however, this were the intention of the writer, the question 
arises why did he use this word Gaphrith, when the Hebrew 
possesses other words suitable to designate different forms 
of petroleum and asphalt. In this language Zepheth is the proper 
term for petroleum or rock oil in its liquid state, while Chemar 
denotes asphalt or mineral pitch, the more solid form of the min- 
eral, and Copher is asphaltic or resinous varnish, used for covering 


and protecting wood and other materials. As examples of the use 


of these words in the Pentateuch, Noah is said to have used copher 
for the ark, the builders of Babel used chemar or asphalt as a 
cement, and the careful mother of Moses used both chemar and 
zepheth to make the cradle of her child water-tight. These dis- 
tinetions are not kept up by the translators, but a comparison of 
passages shows that they were well understood by the original 
writer of the Pentateuch, who had not studied the chemistry of 
the Egyptian schools to no purpose.* Why, then, does he in this 
place use this quite undecided term gaphrith? The most likely 
reason would seem to be that he did not wish to commit himself 
to any particular kind of inflammable mineral, but preferred a 
term which his readers would understand as including any kind 
of mineral pitch or oil, and possibly sulphur as well. It would 
have been well if later writers who have undertaken to describe 


*I do not know if it is necessary to apologize for assuming that Genesis is a Book of 
Moses. Itisat least quite evident that its editor was trained in the schools of Egypt, 
and was better qualified to describe natural phenomena than the greater number of his 
critics and commentators in later times. 
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the fires of Gehenna in terms taken from the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, had been equally cautious. It is interesting to 
note in connection with this, that in the notice of the pits in the 
vale of Siddim, the specific word chemar, asphalt, is used, and it is 
in this particular form that the bituminous exudations of the 
region of the Dead Sea usually appear. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the circumstances above 
referred to are not those of a volcanic eruption, and there is no 
mention of any earthquake, which, if it occurred, must in the 
judgment of the narrator have been altogether a subordinate 
feature. Nor is an earthquake necessarily implied in the expres- 
sion “overthrown”, used in Deuteronomy xxix. Still, as we shall 
see, more or less tremor of the ground very probably occurred, 
and might have impressed itself on traditions of the event, espe- 
cially as the district is subject to earthquakes, though it is not 
mentioned in theological narrative. 

The description is that of a bitumen or petroleum eruption, 
similar to those which on a small scale have been so destructive in 
the regions of Canada and the United States of America. They 
arise from the existence of reservoirs of compressed inflammable 
gas along with petroleum and water, existing at considerable 
depths below the surface. When these are penetrated, as by a 
well or bore-hole, the gas escapes with explosive force carrying 
petroleum with it, and when both have been ignited the petroleum 
rains down in burning showers and floats in flames over the ejected 
water, while a dense smoke towers high into the air, and the 
inrushing draft may produce a vortex, carrying it upward toa 
still greater height, and distributing still more widely the burning 
material, which is almost inextinguishable and most destructive to 
life and to buildings. 

In the valley of the Euphrates, according to Layard, the 
Arabs can produce miniature eruptions of this kind, by breaking 
with stones the crust of hardened asphalt that has formed on the 
surface of the bitumen springs, and igniting the vapours and 
liquid petroleum. 

Now the valley ofthe Dead Sea is an “oil district”, and from 
the incidental mention of its slime pits, or literally asphalt pits, in 
Genesis xiv., was apparently more productive in mineral pitch in 
ancient times. [t is interesting in connection with this to notice 
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that Conder found layers of asphalt in the mound which marks 
the site of ancient Jericho, showing that the substance was used 
in primitive times for roofs and floors or as a cement to protect 
brick structures from damp, and it is well known that petroleum 
exudes from the rocks both on the sides and in the bottom of the 
Dead Sea, and, being hardened by evaporation and oxygelation, 
forms the asphaltum referred to by so many travellers. 


The source of the bituminous matter is in the great beds of 
bituminous limestone of Upper Cretaceous age which appear at 
Neby Mousa, on the Jericho road and at many other places in the 
vicinity of the sea, and no doubt underlie its bed and the lower 
part of the Jordan plain. From these beds bituminous and 
gaseous matter must have been at all times exuding. Further, 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea. basis are on the line of a 
great fault or fracture traversing these beds, and affording means 
of escape to their products, especially when the district is shaken 
by earthquakes. We have thus only to suppose that at the time 
in question reservoirs of condensed gas and petroleum existed 
under the plain of Siddim, and that these were suddenly discharged, 
either by their own accumulated pressure, or by an earthquake 
shock fracturing the overlying beds, when the phenomena des- 
cribed by the writer in Genesis would occur, and after the erup- 
tion the site would be covered with a saline and sulphurous 
deposit, while many of the sources of petroleum previously existing 
might be permanently dried up. In connection with this there 
might be subsidence of the ground over the now exhausted reser- 
voirs, and this might give rise to the idea of the submergence of 
the cities. It is to be observed, however, that the parenthetic 
statement in Genesis xiv., “which is the Salt Sea’’, does not cer- 
tainly mean under the sea, and that it relates not to the cities 
themselves but to the plain where the battle recorded in the 
chapter was fought at a time previous to the eruption. It is also 
to be noted that this particular locality is precisely the one which, 


as previously stated, may on other grounds be supposed to have 
subsided, and that this subsidence having occurred subsequently 
may have rendered less intelligible the march of the invading army 
to later readers, and this may have required to be mentioned.* 


*Lyell notices a subsidence as having occurred within the present century in Trin- 
idad, which gave origin to a small lake of mineral pitch, and the well-known pitch lake 
of that island is supposed to have originated in a similar subsidence. The later subsi- 
dence is said to have caused “great terror” among the inhabitants, andif the petroleum 
or its gaseous emanations had been ignited serious consequences might have ensued. 
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It seems difficult to imagine that anything except the real 
occurrence of such an event could have given origin to the narra- 
tive. No one unacquainted with the structure of the district and 
the probability of bitumen eruptions in connection with this 
structure, would be likely to imagine the raining of burning pitch 
from the sky, with the attendant phenomena stated so simply and 
without any appearance of exaggeration, and with the evident 
intention to dwell on the spiritual and moral significanee of the 
event, while giving just as much of the physical features as was 
essential to this purpose. It may be added here that in Isaiah 
xxxiv. 9 and 10 there is a graphic description of a bitumen erup- 
tion, which may possibly be based on the history now under con- 
sideration, though used figuratively to illustrate the doom of 
Idumea. 

In thus directing attention to the physical phenomena atten- 
dant on the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, I do not desire 
to detract from the providential character of the catastrophe, or 
from the lessons which it teaches, and which have pervaded the 
religion and literature of the world ever since it occurred. I merely 
wish to show that there is nothing in the narrative comparable 
with the wild myths and fanciful conjectures sometimes associated 
with it, and that its author has described in an intelligent man- 
ner, appearances which he must have seen or which were described 
to him by competent witnesses. I wish also to indicate that the 
statements made are in accordance with the structure and possi- 
bilities of the district as now understood after its scientific explor- 
ation. From a scientific point of view it is an almost vague 


description of a natural phenomena of much interest and of very 
rare occurrence. 


Nor do I desire to be understood as asserting that Sodom and 
its companion cities were unique in the facilities of destruction 
affordedjoy their situation. They were no doubt so placed as to 
be specially subject to one particular kind of overthrow. But it 
may be safely said that there is no city in the world which is not 
equally, though perhaps by other agencies, within the reach of 
Divine power exercised through the energies of nature, should it 
be found to be destitute of “ten righteous men.” So that the 
conclusion stil] holds—‘except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.” 
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I may be permitted to add that, notwithstanding all that has 
been done in recent times, there is still much room for the appli- 
cation of natural science to the interpretation of the more ancient 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures, which are undoubtedly the pro- 
ductions of men of culture and of keen and accurate appreciation 
of nature, but which have come down to us through ages of 
comparative darkness in regard to physical phenomena—a dark- 
ness unhappily scarcely yet dispelled even from the higher walks 
of biblical interpretation. 


J. WILLIAM DAWSON. 


THE BIBLE NOT A MYSTERY IN THE MODERN SENSE 
OF THE TERM. 


“According to the revelation of the mystery.”.—Pavt. 

The opinion has long been prevalent in the religious world, 
that the Bible is a great mystery—that it is a sealed book to the 
unregenerate—that its truths can not be received, its facts appre- 
ciated, its commandments obeyed, or its promises enjoyed, until 
the mind has been enlightened and the heart renewed by some 
mystical and irresistible operation or influence of the Holy Spirit 
separate from and independent of the word of truth. For ages 
this unscriptural and anti-scriptural hypothesis has to a great 
extent counteracted the efforts of the Christian ministry for the 
conversion of sinners, hindered the development of. Christian 
character, and snatched from the Church the victory that other- 
wise she might have achieved. To the extent to which it is 
received, it nullifies the word of God, sets aside “the gospel of 
Christ” as “the power of God unto salvation”, closes the heart 
against the reception of the life-giving seed of the kingdom, and 
sends the anxious inquiring soul out on a fruitless errand in quest 
of feelings and frames, sights and sounds, in expectation of things 
marvelous, extraordinary, and supernatural. It is therefore deeply 
fraught with error, and misleading in the highest degree. 

It was in accordance with this popular conception of the 
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character of the H«'y Scriptures that Sir Walter Scott put the 
following stanza ii.::, t ie mouth of one of his characters: 


“Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom our God hath granted grace 
To read, to hear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way; 
But better had he ne’er been born 

Who reads to doubt, or reads to scorn.” 


It is said that Lord Byron wrote the same on the fly-leaf of 
a Bible, thus accepting it as an apt expression of his own concep- 
tion of the character of that sacred volume. A more striking 
specimen of mingled truth and error—truth in one sense, and 
error in another—it would be hard to find. There is a sense in 
which most of these expressions are true; yet it is extremely 
doubtful if one reader in a hundred would take them in that 
sense, nor is it by any means certain that the author himself used 
them in that sense. 

The idea that the Bible is an awful volume, that is, a book 
that fills the mind with gloom and the heart with dread, is one 
that deters many persons from its perusal. And when others, 
impelled by a stern sense of duty, open its pages, it is often the 
case that this superstitious notion concerning the Bible so be- 
clouds their minds and chills their hearts that they are not at all 
prepared to receive its joyful message of light and love. The 
Bible is truly a book of serious import, inasmuch as it treats of 
the highest interests of humanity, both for time and eternity; and 
it should always be read and studied with that awe or reverence 
which is in harmuny with its divine origin and gracious purpose; 
yet it is entirely devoid of that fear-inspiring, terror-striking, 
gloom-begetting awe or dread, with which men in their mistaken 
zeal have invested it.’ It belongs to false religions to invest their 
ceremonies with gloom, conducting their services in darkness, and 
suspending over their portals omens and emblems that make the 
limbs tremble, and cause the heart to quake with terror. 

The Bible, on the contrary, is an open book, an inviting 
book, a joy-giving and hope-inspiring book. It is a message of 
mercy from the great loving Father of all, to all the erring sons 
and daughters of earth. It calls upon them to turn from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
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receive the forgiveness of sins, and an. inheritance among the 
saints in light. It brings glad tidings to the meek, proclaims 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of prisons to them that 
are bound. It binds up the broken hearted, and brings in the 
acceptable year of the Lord. To them that mourn, it offers beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. Its grand key-note is found in the 
loving ery of the meek and lowly Jesus: ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Tuke 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” 

That intelligent men and women can find anything so awful 
in that wonderful volume which is so replete with such messages 
of love and mercy as those which we have cited, can be accounted 
for only by duly considering the many unaccountable perversions 
of scriptural teachiug, and of the character and purpose of the 
Scriptures themselves, which have prevailed through so many 
ages, and still find a lodging place in the minds and hearts of 
many who ought to know better. 

That the Bible contains the mystery of mysteries in the 
scriptural sense of the term mystery, is unquestionably true; but 
unfortunately this term is now rarely, if ever, used in its scriptural 
sense, especially when applied to the Scriptures themselves. In 
the example before us, the whole drift of the stanza shows that 


the author used the term in its popular rather than its scriptural 


sense, meaning by it something that is incomprehensible, and, 
therefore, awful or dreadful. The mystery of mysteries found in 
the Bible is, as will be shown, a revealed mystery, and therefore 
intelligible just so far as the revelation goes. Indeed, the mystery 
revealed is that which above all other things is intended to be 
understood and received by men. It is simply the great secret of 
the Divine purpose /et out, in order that it may be read and 
known, appreciated and enjoyed by all men. 

Again, it is implied that the “grace to read, to hear, to hope, 
to pray’, is a special gift bestowed on some only, thus making 
them the happiest of the race; and, per consequence, withheld 
from all others, thus making them the most miserable. This 
implication utterly ignores all personal responsibility, makes God 
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partial, and is directly contrary to all scriptural teaching on the 
subject. “God is not a respecter of persons.” ‘The grace of God 
hath appeared to al] men, bringing salvation.” The grace of God 
is simply the favor of God as manifested in the gift of His Son, 
and in the revelation of the truth through Him. The “grace to 
read, to hear, to hope, to pray’’, is freely and fully bestowed on all 
men wherever the Bible is found. Some men, it is true, have no 
inclination to read or hear, and much less to fear and pray; but 
the fault lies wholly within themselves. It is because their own 
hearts are corrupt, and their lives sinful; and not because God has 
arbitrarily withheld from them the grace or favor without which 
they can not seek to know His will. Light has come into the 
world—light for all men; but some men “love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil”; therefore they hate the 
Bible, and refuse to read it. Refusing to read, they fail to hear, 
can not hepe, and do not pray. 

Finally, as if to cap the climax of this false conception of the 
character and design of the Holy Scriptures, those on whom has 
been conferred the special “grace to read, to hear, to hope, to 
pray”, are represented as having still ‘to lift the latch and force 
the way”, as though the door of knowledge and mercy had been 
closed and bolted and barred even against the earnest seekers after 
truth and happiness; and all this in the face of. the fact that God 
is all the time, and all through the Bible, inviting, beseeching, 
and urging men, even the most sinful men, to come unto Him 
and live. The Bible sets before men an open door; and whenever 
they repent, they have free access to the favor and mercy of God. 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy and eat; yea come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price.” 

“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon Him 
while He is near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, 
and He will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon.” “Whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.” These constitute a fair sample of the loving invita- 
tions that abound in the Bible. 

The last two lines contain happily a solemn warning that 
is worthy of the most profound consideration. A proper frame 
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of mind or heart is essential to a correct understanding and due 
appreciation of any book that is worth reading at all; and this is 
pre-eminentiy true with reference to the study of the Bible, inas- 
much as it claims to be a revelation from God concerning man’s 
highest interests here and hereafter. 

Men should come to the study of the Bible, therefore, as 
honest seekers after the truth, and for the sake of the truth, as 
well as for their own sake. He who purposely “reads to doubt, or 
reads to scorn’’, not only trifles with his own happiness both for 
time and for eternity, but also spurns the love and mercy of the 
Savior, and derides the authority and power of his Creator and 
Preserver. Better, indeed, had it been for such a man, had he 
never heen born. 

So much space has been here given to the consideration of 
this little effusion of the gifted poet and brilliant romancer, not 
because of its intrinsic importance, but because it so pithily ex- 
presses that popular conception of the Bible which we regard as 
so misleading and so full of mischief. In order to a thorough 
refutation of this hypothesis which so beclouds the mind that it 
shuts out all the ‘sweetness and light” of revealed truth, we pro- 
pose to consider (1) the purpose for which the Bible was given, 
(2) the character of its contents, and (3) the scriptural meaning 
and usage of the term mystery itself. 

I. The purpose for which the Bible was given. The Bible 
is a unit, though composed of many paris. It is one great volume, 
made up of many small volumes. It is therefore a book of books, 
as well as the Book of books. While each book of the Bible was 
written for aspecial purpose, with special reference to the religious 
wants of the time when it was written, yet that special purpose 
was, and is, subordinate to the one great leading purpose for which 
they were all written. They all look forward to one and the same 
great end; and each in its own time contributed something that 
pertains to the final accomplishment of that greatend. The Bible 
is not, therefore, a mere collection of heterogeneous works, having 
no relation to each other, possessing no unity of design, and 
forming a mere patchwork of various colors; but a series of works, 
composed at successive periods of time to meet the growing wants 
of humanity, gradually developing the purposes of God with 
reference to men, and bound together by one great leading pur- 
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pose into one grand, harmonious, and complete system of human 
redemption. 

That the main purpose of the Bible is the religious instruction 
of mankind in order to the development of human character in 
unison with the Divine character, is a proposition that is sustained 
by many express statements, as well as by the general tenor of 
scriptural teaching. 

Moses was a teacher, as well as a law-giver. Hence in his 
farewell discourse to the people whom he had led through a weary 
pilgrimage of forty years, he says, “Now therefore hearken, O 
Israel, unto the statutes and unto the judgments, which I teach 
you, for to do them, that ye may live, and go in and possess the 
land which the Lord God of your fathers giveth you.” Again he 


says, “Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and 
in your soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand, that they 


may be as frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall teach them 
your children, speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt write them upon the door- 
posts of thine house, gnd upon thy gates: that your days may be 
multiplied”, &e. 

What Moses taught them, they were to teach their children, 
and these in turn their own children; and thus this teaching was 
to be repeated from generation to generation, down to the coming 
of that Prophet like unto Moses, whom the Lord had promised to 
raise up unto them; and then they were to hear Him. It is thus 
placed beyond all controversy that the five books of Moses were 
intended for the instruction of the Jewish people at least through- 
out all their subsequent history. 

An event is recorded in Nehemiah 8:1-12, that sets forth this 
leading design of the Holy Scriptures in the most impressive 
manner. During their long captivity in Babylon, the Jews had 
been to a great extent, if not wholly, deprived of that public 
instruction in their law, which was so prominent a feature in their 
religious training; and, in consequence thereof, family culture and 
devotion had been sadly neglected. A whole generation had 
grown up in almost total ignorance of the law, and even their 
fathers had forgotten many of its requirements. But after their 
return, prompted by the exhortations of Ezra and Nehemiah, they 
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turned their hearts unto Jehovah, and their minds unto the study 
of His law. Hence we read that “all the people gathered them- 
selves together as one man”; and “they spake unto Ezra the 
scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel.” “And Ezra, the priest, brought the law 
before the congregation both of men and women, and all that 
could hear with understanding.” ‘And he read therein from the 
morning unti! midday before the men and the women, and those 
that could understand; and the ears of all the people were atten- 
tive unto the book of the law.” 

“And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 
and when he opened it all the people stood up: and Ezra blessed 
the Lord, the great God. And all the people »swered, Amen 
Amen, with the lifting upoftheir hands: and they bo. | their heads 
and worshipped the Lord with their faces to the ground.” Thus 
they manifested their reverence for the law of God, and their sense 
of shame on account of their own ignorance and sinfulness. Of 
those who assisted Ezra in this long and laborious service, it is 
said that they “caused the people to understand the law: and the 
people stood in their place. So they read in the book, in the law 
of God distinctly; and gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading.” 

At the conclusion of this long service, the like of which has 
seldom, if ever, been seen since, ‘Nehemiah and Ezra, and the 
Levites that taught the people, said unto all the people, This day 
is holy unto the Lord your God, mourn not, nor weep. For all 
the people wept when they heard the words of the law.” By this 
reading and explanation of the law the hearts of the people were 
deeply moved, their zeal and devotion were kindled anew, and a 
great reformation was begun that spread throughout all the land. 
The law then was intended to be read and taught to all the people 
in order that it might be understood and observed by all the 
people. 


The prophets were all teachers in an eminent degree. The 
foretelling of future events was simply an incident of their min- 
istry. They were specially called and sent to teach and warn, 
encourage and lead the people among whom they lived. Their 
voice was to those who heard them, the voice of God. Those who 
hearkened unto them, hearkened unto God. Those who refused 
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to hear them, refused to hear God. Hence the following burning 
reproof: “Since the day that your fathers came forth out of the 
land of Egypt unto this day”, says Jehovah, “I have even sent 
unto you all my servants the prophets, daily rising up early and 
sending them: yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their 
ear, but hardened their neck: they did worse than their fathers.” 
Therefore he says of them, “This is a nation that obeyeth not the 
voice of the Lord their (tod, nor receiveth correction”, or instruc- 
tion, as the margin reads. See Jer. 7:21-28, and the many par- 
allel passages, for a complete elucidation of this matter. 

It may be said in opposition to all this, that the Jews to whom 
the prophets were sent, were God’s covenant people, and in virtue 
of this relationship were already prepared in mind and heart to 
receive the divine messages sent to them through the prophets; 
but that the case was quite different with the unregenerate, un- 
covenanted, uninitiated Gentiles. It will be a sufficient reply to 
all this to cite the mission of Jonah to the city of Nineveh. The 
Ninevites were not Jews, but Gentiles, wicked and idolatrous; yet 
they understood the preaching of Jonah, believed God, repented 
of their sins, and were spared. And then there is the young 
prophet Daniel standing before Nebuchadnezzar, the autocrat of 
the world, recalling to his troubled mind the forgotten dream, 
making known to him the interpretation thereof, and unfolding 
the purposes of God for ages tocome. And again we see him 
many years afterward in the banquet hall of the impious Belshazzar 
and his craven minions, reading out the handwriting on the wall, 
and making known to the terror-stricken monarch his fearful 
doom. There may have been many other instances in which 
prophets of the Most High God were sent on missions of mercy to 
the penitent, or of retribution to the impenitent; but these are 
amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that whenever God 
has spoken to men, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether kings or 
subjects, He has spoken for the purpose of being understood. 

Not only were the Old Testament Scriptures written for the 
instruction of those to whom they were at first addressed, but also 
for the instruction of men in all coming ages. On this point the 
testimony of Paul is clear and decisive. “For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime, were written for our instruction, that we 
through the patience and consolation of the Scriptures may have 
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hope.” Rom. 15:4. Wesley's Revision. Where there is no under- 
standing, there is no instruction; and neither consolation nor hope 
can follow. As a book of history, a book of principles, a book of 
examples, a book of encouragement and of warning, and a book of 
Revealed Truth, the Old Testament is as instructive, interesting, 
and profitable, as it was in days of old; and it will ever be invaluable 
to all who love and serve the Lord. The New Testament can no 
more take the place of the Old, than the Old canstake the place 
of the New. Each is the complement of the other; and they both 
stand or fall together. 

Turning now to the New Testament Scriptures, we find their 
object, like that of the Old, to be the instruction, guidance, and 
comfort of all who may read with an honest purpose of heart to 
learn the truth. Luke, after alluding to the many narratives of 
the life of Jesus that had been drawn up, states concisely and 
clearly the object which he had in view in composing his own 
narrative. “It seemed good to me also, having traced the course 
of all things,accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, 
most excellent Theophilus; that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” Now, how 
could Theophilus, or any one else, know the certainty concerning 
these things unless the testimony that presents them is clearly 
intelligible? If Luke’s narrative is a mystery in the current usage 
of the term, instead of showing the certainty of these things, it 
would have involved them in hopeless obscurity. 

John states the object of his testimony with equal clearness. 
“Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of the 
disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye may have life in His name.” Testimony that 
can not be understood, can not produce conviction of mind or 
heart. While there are doubtless many things pertaining to the 
person and character of Jesus that are beyond our feeble compre- 
hension, the testimony concerning the facts of His life and death, 
burial and resurrection, ascension and exaltation, is remarkably 
plain and simple. This testimony setting forth matters of fact 
we can understand and receive, although we may not be able to 
scale the heights, or fathom the depths of the person and character 
of the Savior. The design of Matthew and Mark in recording 
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their testimony concerning Jesus was evidently the same as that 
of Luke and John. 

In John 6:44, Jesus declares that men are utterly unable to 
come to Him unless they are drawn by the Father. “No man 
can come to me, except the Father that sent me draw him: and I 
will raise him up in the last day.” This passage, torn from its 
context, and grievously perverted, is often quoted to sustain the 
hypothesis that is controverted in this article; and, strange to say, 
this is done in utter disregard of the explanation given by Jesus 
Himself in the next verse. Many persons can glibly repeat the 
44th verse, who do not know that there is such a statement in all 
the Bible as is found in the 45th; and yet the 45th contains the 
only true explanation of the 44th. “It is written in the prophets, 
And they shall all be taught of God. Every one that hath heard 
from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me.”” This shows 
clearly that God draws men by teaching them. In drawing men, 
He does not use physical power, but moral and spiritual power. 
By teaching them, God gives to men the ability and the oppor- 
tunity tocome to Him. By hearing and learning from the Father, 
men rightly use the ability given, and avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded. 

Again, the Savior says, “He that rejecteth me and receiveth 
not my sayings, hath one that judgeth him: the word that I spake, 
the same shall judge him in the last day.” How can any one 
receive the sayings of Jesus, if they are mysterious, that is, incom- 
prehensible? And what justice is there in judging, that is, 
condemning men by that which is to them an inscrutable mystery ? 
If the teaching of Jesus is not intelligible, it cannot be received; 
if it is not received, Christ is rejected; and if Christ is rejected, 
condemnation follows. On this hypothesis the incomprehensi- 
bility of the teaching of Jesus is the cause of the sinner’s con- 
demnation. To state this, is to refute it. 

The ministry of the apostles was pre eminently a ministry of 
teaching. “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations.” 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation.” Disciples, that is, pupils or learners, can be made only 
by means of teaching—teaching that enlightens the mind and 
convinces the judgment; and the only preaching that can lead to 
a reformation of life, is preaching that can be understood. In 
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making provision for the wants of the disciples or converts thus 
made, the Savior adds—“teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever [ commanded you.” In accordance with this, we hear Paul 
exclain—“For the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation 
to all men, instructing us to the intent that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and righteously and godly 
in this present evil world,” &c. The Christian character then is 
developed by teaching. 


Moses was a teacher; the prophets were teachers; the apostles 
were teachers; elders and evangelists were and are teachers; Jesus 
was the Teacher; through all these the Holy Spirit still teaches, 
and the Father through the Spirit. The Holy Scriptures, there- 
fore, were intended to enlighten the mind, to purify the heart, 
to reform the life, to change the relation, and to develop the char- 


acter of men in order to their present and future happiness. 

[I. The Character of its Contents. That the Bible is in the 
main an intelligible book, is shown clearly by the character of its 
contents, and the practical results of its teaching. A few passages 
selected from many of similar import in both Testaments will 
place this position beyond all dispute. 

“The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul: the testi- 
mony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple. The precepts 
of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of 
Jehovah is pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear of Jehovah is 
clean, enduring forever: the judgments of Jehovah are true, and 
righteous altogether. More to be desired are they than gold, yea 
than’ much fine gold: sweeter also than honey, and the honey- 
comb. Moreover by them is thy servant warned: in keeping 
them there is great reward.” “I will never forget thy precepts; 
for with them thou hast quickened me.” “Through thy precepts 
I get understanding: therefore I hate every false way.” “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” “The 
opening of thy words giveth light; it giveth understanding unto 
the simple.”—David. 

“But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them: 
and that from a babe thou hast known the Sacred Writings which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
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for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness: that the man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work.”—-Paul to Timothy. 


“Having been begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, through the Word of God which liveth and abid- 
eth.” — Peter. 


“For the Word of God is living, and active, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing of soul 
and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.”—Paul to the Hebrews. 

“The seed is the Word of God.” “The sower soweth the 
Word.” —Jesus. 


Such is the character of the Word of God, as that Word is 
found in the Bible, and as that character is drawn by the pen of 
inspiration. 1. lt is perfect. 2. It is sure. 3. It is right. 4. It 
is pure. 5. It isa lamp anda light. 6. It gives understanding. 
7. It is able to make one wise unto salvation. 8. It is inspired 
of God. 9. It is profitable, (a) for teaching, (b) for reproof, (c) for 
correction, (d) for instruction in righteousness. 10. It completely 


furnishes the man of God unto every good work. 11. It is living 
and active. 12. It is sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
to the conviction of the soul. 138. It is the life-giving and inde- 
structible seed of the kingdom. 


In citing the above passages, it is taken for granted, both 
that they are intelligible, and that the reader has the capacity to 
understand them. In this the writer is not chargeable with the 
fallacy of begging the question. As he maintains that the Scrip- 
tures are intelligible, he can consistently appeal to them in proof 
of their own character and design. But those who hold that the 
Bible is a mystery in the current import of the term, must sustain 
their position by an appeal to some other source of authority. By 
their own position, they are completely cut off from all appeal to 
the Bible itself. For a man to quote Scripture to prove by what 
it says that the Scripture itself is mysterious or incomprehensible, 
is the very height of absurdity. That any man of thought can, 
or will, commit a blunder so palpable, borders on the mysterious 
itself. For if the Bible is so great a mystery as many seem to 
think, we can no more understand what it says with reference to 
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its own object and character than we can understand what it says 
on any other subject. 

It may be said in reply to this, that the Bible is a mystery 
only to the uninitiated; and that the Holy Spirit in answer to 
earnest prayer will enlighten the mind of the honest inquirer, 
quicken his heart, and open to him the hitherto concealed treas- 
ures of the Divine Word. But it should be remembered that the 
Holy Spirit gave these very Scriptures which are thought to be so 
dark and mysterious for the express purpose of making known to 
men the way of life and salvation. Now, did the Holy Spirit fail 
to accomplish the object intended, because the means adopted were 
inefficient? Few,if any, will have the hardihood to assert roundly 
that the Holy Spirit failed to select the right means, adequate means, 
for the attainment of the end in view; yet He did fail, and failed 
most signally, if the words to which He gave utterance can not 
be understood by all to whom they are addressed. 

Then if the Holy Spirit failed in this effort to make adequate 
provision for the spiritual wants of men, what reason have we to 
hope that He can succeed in any subsequent effort? If the Holy 
Spirit can not make an intelligible communication in words, can 
He more easily make such a communication without words? Are 
sights and sounds, visions and dreams, impressions and impulses, 
more intelligible, more reliable, and more powerful, than the 
words of Jehovah, revealed by the Holy Spirit, and made known 
to the world by divinely-chosen prophets and apostles? No one 
who has any reverence for the word of God will contend for this; 
yet how many act as though they relied more on certain frames 
of mind and emotions of heart, than on the unerring words and 
unfailing promises of the great Jehovah! 

III. The Scriptural Meaning and Usage of the Term 
Mystery. 

1. -‘According to the revelation of the mystery which hath 
been kept in silence through times eternal, but now is manifested, 
and by the Scriptures of the prophets according to the command- 
ment of the eternal God, made known unto all nations unto 
obedience of faith.” Rom. 16: 25, 26. By this comprehensive 
and explicit statement, four things are made very clear. First, 
that the things contained in the Gospel were once a mystery in 
the scriptural sense of the term. Second, that these things had 
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been kept in silence through times eternal. Third, that they had 
now been revealed to Paul and other chosen teachers. Fourth, 
that through these teachers the very things that constituted the 
mystery, the things that had been kept in silence so long, had 
now been made known, not only to a select few, but also unto all 
the nations for the obedience of faith. 

The Gospel, then, was a mystery before it was revealed; but 
whenever it was revealed, it ceased to be a mystery. It was a 
secret until it was made known; but the very moment in which it 
was made known, it ceased to be a secret. Clear as a sunbeam 
then is it, that the Gospel of Christ is no longer a mystery or 
secret; but that itis a revelation of God’s will, a disclosure of God’s 
purposes, and a manifestation of God’s love and mercy. Inasmuch 
then as the Gospel is a revelation, it necessarily follows that it is 
intelligible; for a revelation that can not be understood is virtually 
no revelation at all. Indeed such a pretended revelation would 
be worse than none at all; for its only effect would be to perplex 
our minds, mock our hopes, and deepen our despair. 

2. “How that by revelation was made known unto me the 
mystery, as I wrote afore in few words, whereby when ye read, ye 
can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ, which in 
other generations was not made known unto the sons of men, as 
it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets in 
the Spirit, to-wit: That the Gentiles are fellow-heirs and fellow- 
members of the body,and fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ 
Jesus through the Gospel. Eph. 3:3-6. In this passage, the 
same leading points are developed, as in the preceding. In addi- 
tion to these, the apostle here states distinctly what the great 
niystery was that had been kept secret for so many ages, namely, 
that the Gentiles should be admitted to the full participation of all 
spiritual blessings in Christ on terms of perfect equality with the 
Jews. 

The purpose of God to call the Gentiles into covenant rela- 
tionship with Himself through Christ, was a mystery, or secret, 
so long as it was unrevealed; but just so soon as it was revealed, 
or made known, it became just as intelligible as any other fact or 


. ' - ie 
purpose expressed in language equally plain. There is also 
another point in this passage to which special attention is directed. 
Paul says emphatically, “whereby when ye read, ye can perceive 
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my understanding in the mystery of Christ.” This ought to settle 
the matter in all candid truth-seeking minds. If that which we 
read is incomprehensible, how can we perceive anything by means 
of the reading? We might as reasonably talk of seeing that 
which is invisible, or hearing that which is inaudible, as of per- 
ceiving that which is not intelligible. 

8. In 1 Cor. 2:7, Paul says, “But we speak God’s wisdom in 
a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been hidden, which God 
foreordained before the worlds unto our glory.” He then cites in 
illustration a passage from one of the prophets concerning the 
things “God hath prepared for them that love Him”, and adds— 
“But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit.” And again 
in the 13th verse, he says, ‘Which things also”—these things 
which had been revealed—“we speak, not in words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth; comparing spir- 
itual things with spiritual”, or as in the margin, “interpreting 
spiritual things to spiritual men.” First, we have the wisdom of 


God hidden or unrevealed, yet foreordained, and embracing the 


great blessings provided for the lovers of God in the ages to come. 
Then, we have the veil removed, the secret disclosed, and all these 
things revealed unto the apostles through the Spirit. And 
finally, we have all these things spoken by the apostles in words 
communicated by the Holy Spirit, and thus made known to the 
world. It is true that psychical men reject these things, not be- 
cause the testimony concerning them is incomprehensible, but 
because, being through their own choice psychical men, they have 
no desire for these things, and no appreciation of them. That 
they are such is their own fault, the result of their own perverted 
desires and sinful conduct, and not because of any inexorable 
necessity that is laid upon them. 

1. In Col. 1: 25-27, Paul presents himself asa minister of the 
Church, called “to fulfill the word of God, even the mystery which 
had been hid for ages and generations: but now hath it been 
manifested to His saints, to whom God was pleased to make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gen- 
tiles, which is Christ in yon the hope of glory.” Christ in the 
Gentiles as the hope of glory was the mystery that had been hidden 
up to this time “from the ages and from the generations’, accord- 
ing to the marginal reading; but was now manifested to all the 
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saints. This is simply another way of expressing the fact that 
the Gentiles were to be partakers in common with the Jews of all 
the blessings found in Christ. 

5. Finally, in Tim. 3:16, Paul exclaims, “And without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness”; but with the next 
breath he sets forth the facts that constitute this great mystery; 
‘or in other words, he explains the mystery, and thus lets the 
secret out. ‘He who was manifested in the flesh’-—the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, was also “justified in the Spirit”, or 
vindicated in His claim to be the Messiah, was “seen of angels”, 
the messengers or witnesses of His resurrection; was “preached 
among the Gentiles”; was ‘“helieved on in the world’; was “re- 
ceived up into glory.” These six facts made known, constitute the 
revelation of the great mystery of godliness. 

A thoughtful consideration of the passages cited will enable 
us to perceive more clearly the original import and scriptural 
usage of the term mystery. It is unfortunate that the current 
import of terms differs so often and so widely from their scriptural 
import. Even the theological usage of important terms is often 
widely different from the scriptural usage of the same terms. This 
is a most fruitful source of confusion, and the parent of much 
error both in faith and practice. The word, mystery, is simply 
ar anglicized form of the Greek word, musteerion; and in its 
transfer from the one language to the other, it should have brought 
over only its original classical and scriptural meaning. This, 
however, is not the case. In the.transfer, it lost to a great extent 
its simple original meaning, and acquired another almost entirely 
different. Hence the anglicized form does not in the New Testa- 
ment correctly represent its original, because it does not convey 
the same idea to the English reader, that the original did to the 
Greek reader. 

In current usage, a mystery is something which we can not 
understand. The thing itself may not be concealed; it may be 
placed before us; we may have the opportunity of examining it; 


we may bring to this examination all the means within our power; 


yet after all our efforts it is still as incomprehensible as it was at 


first; hence we call itamystery. But the musteerion of the Greek, 
especially of the New Testament, was simply something concealed 
from view, and for this reason only not known; but when the veil 
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that concealed it was removed, then it could be clearly seen and 
understood. Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon defines it: (1) as 
‘a matter to the knowledge of which initiation is necessary”, 
(2) as “a secret which would remain such but for revelation”, 
(3) as “a concealed power or principle”, and (4) as “a hidden 
meaning of a symbol.” The second of these is the meaning which 
the term generally has in the New Testament. In a few instances 
it is used in the fourth sense, but never in the first or third. The 
Church is not a secret society into which men are initiated as into 
Masonry; nor is the Guspel a concealed principle or power: hence, 
in the New Testament usage of the term, these meanings are 
entirely out of the question. 

Dr. George Campbell in the ‘Ninth Preliminary Dissertation” 
to his translation of the Four Gospels, has placed this matter be- 
yond the reach of successful contradiction. In one of the intro- 
ductory paragraphs, he exclaims: “How few are there, even among 
the readers of the original, who entertain a suspicion that the 
words, mystery, blasphemy, schism, heresy, do not convey to 
moderns precisely those ideas which the Greek words (being the 
same except in termination) in the New Testament conveyed to 
Christians in the times of the apostles! Yet that thereis not such 
a correspondence in meaning between them, as is commonly sup- 
posed, I intend in the present dissertation to put beyond a doubt.” 

From the first section, the following citation is made: “The 
Greek word musteerion occurs frequently in the New Testament, 
and is uniformly rendered in the English translation mystery 
We all know that by the most current use of the English word 
mystery (as well as of the Latin ecclesiastic mysterium, and the 
corresponding terms in modern languages), is denoted some doc- 
trine to human reason incomprehensible; in other words, such a 
doctrine as exhibits difficulties, and even apparent contradictions, 
which we can not solve or explain. Another use of the word, 
which, though not so universal at present, is often to be met with 


in ecclesiastic writers of former ages, and in foreign writers of the 


present age,is to signify some religious ceremony or rite, especially 
those now denominated sacraments.” 

The next two sections are cited entire. “When we come to 
examine the Scriptures critically, and make them serve for their 
own interpreters, which is the surest way of attaining the true 
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knowledge of them, «’~ shall find, if I mistake not, that both these 
senses are unsuppor::| by the usage of the inspired penmen. 
After the most cai.«!.:1 examination of all the passages in the New 
Testament, in whic. ihe Greek word occurs, and after consulting 
the use made of the term by the ancient Greek interpreters of the 
Old, and borrowing aid from the practice of the Hellenist Jews in 
the writings called Apocrypha, I can only find two senses, nearly 
related to each other, which can strictly be called scriptural. The 
first, and what I may call the leading sense of the word, is 
arcanum, a secret, anything not disclosed, not published to the 
world, though perhaps communicated to a select number. 


Now let it be observed that this is totally different from the 
current sense of the English word mystery, something incompre- 
hensible. In the former acceptation, a thing was no longer a 
mystery than whilst it remained unrevealed; in the latter, a thing 
is equally a mystery after the revelation as before. 


To the former we apply, properly, the epithet unknown; 
to the latter we may, in a great measure, apply the term unknow- 
able. Thus the proposition that God would call the Gentiles and 
receive them into His church, was as intelligible, or if you like 
the term better, comprehensible, as that He once had called the 


descendants of the patriarchs, or as any plain proposition, or his- 
torical fact. Yet whiist undiscovered, or at least veiled under 
figures and types, it remained, in scriptural idiom, a mystery, 
having been hidden for ages and generations. But after it had 
pleased God to reveal this His gracious purpose to the apostles by 
His Spirit, it was a mystery no longer. 


The Greek words, apokalupsis and musteerion, stand in the 
same relation to each other, that the English words, discovery and 
secret,do. Musteerion apokalupthen is a secret discovered, and 
consequently a secret no longer. The discovery is the extinction 
of the secret as such. These words accordingly, or words equiva- 
lent, are often brought together by the apostles to show that what 
were once the secret purposes and counsels of God, had been im- 
parted to them, to be by them promulgated to all the world. 
Thus they invited the grateful attention of all to what was so 
distinguished a favor on the part of Heaven, and must be of such 
unspeakable importance to the apostate race of Adam. The terms, 
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communication, revelation, manifestation, plainly show the import 
of the term musteerion to which they are applied. 


As this, indeed, seems to be a point now universaily ac- 
knowledged by the learned, I shall only refer the judicious reader, 
for further proof of it from the New Testament, to the passages 
quoted in the margin”—the passages cited above in this article— 
“in all of which he will plainly perceive that the upostle treats of 
something which had been concealed for ages (and for that reason 
called musteerion ), but then was openly revealed; and not of any- 
thing, in its own nature, dark and inconceivable.” 


Of the only other sense which this term has in the New Tes- 
tament, and which is so nearly related to the one we have been 
considering, Dr. Campbell says, “The word is sometimes employed 
to denote the figurative sense, as distinguished from the literal, 
which is conveyed unler any fable, parable, allegory, symbolic 
action, representation, dream, or vision.” As examples of this 
usage of the term, he cites such expressions as, “The mystery of 
the seven stars”, “The mystery of the woman, and of the beast 
that carrieth her,” etc. 


To the above we add the equally decisive testimony of Albert 
Barnes. In his comment on Eph. 1:9, he says, “The word ‘mys- 
tery’ means literally something into which we must be initiated 
before it is fully known (from mueoo, to initiate, to instruct); and 
then anything which is concealed or hidden. We commonly use 
the word to denote that which is above our comprehension, or 
unintelligible. But this is never the meaning of the word in the 
New Testament.” 


v 
Will the reader ponder weil this statement 


} Ve 


which is here italicized? If the word never has this meaning in 
the New Testament, which is certainly true, how misleading is 
the current usage of this word in this sense! Dr. Barnes con- 
tinues with great force and clearness, “It means there, some 
doctrine or fact which has been ‘concealed, or which has not been 
before fully revealed, or which has been set forth by figures and 
symbols. Wheu the doctrine is made known, it may be as clear 
and plain as any other. Such was the doctrine that God meant 
to call the Gentiles which was long concealed, at least in part,and 
which was not fully made known until the Savior came, and 


which had been till that time a mystery—a concealed truth— 
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though when it was revealed there was nothing incomprehensible 
in it.” 

“Thus in Col. 1:26, ‘The mystery that hath been hid from 
ages and from generations, but now is made manifest to His 
saints.’ So it was in regard to the doctrine of election. It was a 
mystery until it was made known by the actual conversion of 
those whom Gud had chosen. So in regard to the incarnation of 
the Redeemer; the atonement; the whole plan of salvation. Over 
all these great points was a veil thrown, and men did not under- 
stand them until God revealed them. When they were revealed 
the mystery was removed, and men were able to see clearly the 
manifestation of the will of God.” 

Such plain and forcible words from such men as George 
Campbell and Albert Barnes ought to remove the veil that has 
for so long a time concealed the true scriptural import of this 
misused and much abused word. [estore to this word its plain 


and simple meaning as it was used by the apostles, and many 


theological errors that have come down from the dark ages will 
vanish as the mists and fogs of a dismal night before the piercing 
rays of the rising sun. 

There are mysteries, it is true,in the modern sense of the 
term, things unknown and unknowable, connected with many, 
and perhaps with.all, of the great themes of the Bible; but these 
incomprehensible things lie back of the point at which revelation 
begins, and beyond the point at which revelation ends. ‘They are 
wholly outside of the domain of revealed truth; and the attempt 
to become wise above or beyond what has been clearly revealed, is 
folly in the extreme. These myteries, or secret things, belong 
exclusively to the Lord our God, as Moses says; and He will make 
them known in His own good time, that is, if they are ever to be 
made known to men. On the other hand, the things which have 
already been revealed or made known, and which are no longer 
mysteries or secrets, are the things that belong to us and our 
children; and these are the things which the Bible presents to our 
consideration, and asks us to receive and observe. 

The statement of Peter, that in Paul’s Epistles there are 
“some things hard to be understood, which the ignorant and un- 


steadfast wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their 
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own destruction’’, does not in the least conflict with the facts pre- 
sented above, or the position maintained in this article. 

In the first place, Peter does not say that the things to which 
he alludes are incomprehensible, or hidden, or kept in silence; 
hence they are not mysteries, either in the ancient or modern 
sense of the term. He simply says that they are hard to be un- 
derstood. There is nothing strange in this. Things hard to be 
understood are found everywhere, found in earth, sea and sky, 
found in all the ordinary affairs of life, as well as in the Bible. 

In the second place, he says that the ignorant and unstead- 
fast wrest these things which are hard to be understood, as they 
do the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction. That which 
is capable of being wrested, can not be absolutely incomprehensible, 
although it may be very hard to be understood. Mysteries in the 
popular sense of the term are alike incapable either of use or 
abuse, with one exception. Some men make fools of themselves in 
trying to unravel them. This is the only abuse of which they are 
capable. Otherwise they can neither be applied nor misapplied. 

In the third place, the statement of Peter embraces only some 
of the things written by Paul, and clearly implies that all other 


things written by him may be easily understood by proper effort. 


Here we rest this matter on Peter’s judgment. When we come 
to things that are too hard for us, we will lay them aside for sub- 
sequent investigation, and attend the more diligently to the many 
things that are more easily understood. 

That which is true of Paul’s Epistles in this respect, is 
doubtless true to some extent of all the other Scriptures. In all 
the books of the Bible, there are beyond doubt some things, and 
it may be many things that are hard to be understood, more to 
some persons than to others; yet all that relates to man’s personal 
duties, enjoyments, and prospects, constituting by far the larger 
proportion of its contents, has been made so plain, “that the way- 
faring man though a simpleton need not err therein.” When this 
is true, it is sad to reflect that some are so perverse in mind and 
heart that they will wrest the few hard things that may be found, 
unto their own destruction. 

Reader, as you value the eternal interests of your immortal 
spirit, search diligently and prayerfully the Scriptures of Revealed 
Truth; and they will make you wise unto salvation. 
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Receive honestly and earnestiy their divine instruction and 
reproof; and they will enlighten your mind, purify your heart, 
and quicken your conscience. 

Yield yourself submissively and lovingly to their authority 
and guidance; and they will reform your life, and bring you 
through a change of relation to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
into the enjoyment of the remission of sins, the comfort of the 
Spirit, and the hope of Heaven. 

Listen reverently and obediently at all times to their exhorta- 
tions, admonitions and warnings; and they will lead you safely 
through all the toils and trials of earth, give you solid comfort in 
the hour of death, and open to your enraptured vision “the abun- 
dant entrance into the everlasting Kingdom of our Lord and 


Savior Jesus Christ.” 
B. F. MANIRE. 


THE RELATION OF OUR COLLEGES TO THE CHURCH. 


In preparing this paper two things have been pre-supposed: 
(1) That the reader will understand that the words, “Our Col- 
leges”, designate the Institutions of Higher Education of our 
brotherhood; and (2) That the words, “The Church’, point out 
that body of believers who are known by the names, “The'Church 
of Christ”, “The Christian Church”, “The Disciples of Christ.” 

The purpose is to state, in as concise and definite terms as 
may be, the obligations the members of the household of faith are 
under to these institutions of learning, and the weight of responsi- 
bility under which the colleges are tothe church. There is a 
real value in knowing the practical life and relation of the two. 
This is a sufficient reason for the study we have undertaken. 

While the foundations of our colleges have been laid in al- 
most all, if indeed not in every case by individual disciples asso- 
ciating themselves together for this purpose, and not by the 
church as an organic body, the relationship on that account is none 
the less close; the advantage of the one to the other is none the 
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less great; and the obligation of the one to the other, because of 
other conditions, is the same as if the organization had been 
different in this respect. Whatever may be said of legal connec- 
tion between college and church, which connection we do not stop 
to discuss, the relationship is that of absolute necessity. The life 
and growth of the one, implies the existence and the helpfulness 
of the other. The church needs the institutions of learning 
called colleges, and the college needs the church, each for its own 
sake and because of the work each is called to do. 

Because the church is called to the work of sowing the seed 
of the Kingdom; to the work of carrying the Gospel to the world; 
to the work of holding forth the word of life in every community; 
to the work of teaching all who become disciples to observe, to be, 
and to do all things Christ commanded His followers; and to the 
work of presenting Christ fully, properly and accurately, the church 
needs colleges. Herein is one part of the relation, the need of the 
church for colleges because of the kind of work the church is 
called todo. More closely, what is this necessity? In what is 
this necessity found? In what does the necessity consist? The 
answer is found, in part, in the constitution of man. (od has 
made the mind, the intellect, the intelligence, the understanding 
of man the way of approach, the door of entrance, the channel of 
communication to the moral life and nature, and to the spiritual 
desires and wants of every human being. A study of man’s na- 
ture shows, from an independent source, that Paul understood the 
philosophy of life when he said: “Faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.” As love replies to character and 
abides with him who possesses it; as hope responds to promises 
and anticipates their fulfillment; so faith springs from evidence 
and rests upon it. But evidence appeals to the mind, to the 
intellect, to the intelligence, to the understanding of man. The 
Gospel takes :t for granted that the way of communication to the 

~heart of man is the intellect, and that the first and most necessary 
step in inducing any one to a better life, is to make him wiser 
concerning himself and the conditions and results of the life to 
which the Gospel calls. The nature of man and of the institution 


Christ came to establish; the saving power of the Gospel; the en- 


lightening and health-giving influence of the Church, emphasize 
the relationship which the other considerations point out. The 
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Church is to take of the things of Christ, and is to show them 
to the world. The leaven of righteousness is to be placed in the 
lump of humanity by the Church. The lump is to be prepared 
for the leaven, the heart for the reception of the truth, which 
work is in a very large measure the work of the Church. To be 
more specific, the agencies through which God reaches His de- 
signs in this direction, are the family, the school, the press, the 
college, the Sunday School, and the Church. Of these six, the 
family and the Church are specially marked as God’s chosen 
agents to carry the knowledge of Himself to the ends of the 
earth and to all ages, and to be in a most special manner the 
repositors and the exponents of His love and mercy as these are 
exhibited in the gift of Christ. One of the hand-maids of the 
family and of the Church is the college. Through the life and 
work of the college the Church prepares, in part, for the reception 
of the seed of the kingdom; by the college some of the seed is 
sown; and by the college some of the plants of faith and truth 
are cultivated and are made to grow. Let us reach a knowledge 
of the relation by considering that which each owes to tae other. 


The church owes it to itself-and to the college to provide adequate 


means with which todo the work needed by all who enter the 
halls of an institution of Higher Education and needed by the 
Church itself. By the words, ‘adequate means’, is not intended 
such and such buildings, this and that appliance, so many dollars 
of endowment only, but also the sympathy, the good cheer, the 
courage, the hopefulness, and the helpfulness which gladden the 
heart, lighten the burden, and maketh the work joyous. Not 
only so, but the Church owes it to itself that the supplies in 
quantity and in kind, be such that the needed work which the 
college attempts to do may be done promptly, thoroughly, accu- 
rately, and systematically. The Church rests under this obliga- 
tion, in the relationship here contemplated, because prompt, 
thorough, accurate and systematic work is essential to the perma- . 
nent growth, large usefulness, and increasing influences of the 
college; and because an institution of learning, except in its mere 
machinery, grows not as a stone by additions to the outside, layer 
upon layer, but as a tree from the inside outward. These things 
being true, the Church owes it to itself to put the college into the 
condition that makes it possible to attain the ends for which the 
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college is established, namely, to create a thirst for knowledge; to 
train the faculties of man in due proportion and symmetry; to 
cultivate the better nature; to inspire to excellence of character; 
and to devotion in whatsoever things are true and good. Again, 
as the college is one of the agencies by which and through which 
the Church is to prepare the world for the reception of the truth; 
by which men and women are to be made light-bearers; by which 
they are to be fitted for teachers of righteousness, for leaders in 
thought, and guides in action, the Church is under the most 
solemn obligations to itself and tothe world to put the college into 
that condition which will command the respect of the Church 
itself and will compel the good will of the community, the gen- 
erous aid of liberal men and women, and the general favor of all 
right-thinking people. 

As the Church can expect to receive from the Lord the in- 
crease in grace and strength, in numbers and influence, in knowl- 
edge and means of usefulness when it puts itself and keeps itself 
in the line of God’s direction, and in the condition which is well- 
pleasing to Him, so the Church can expect the college, one of its 
agencies for good, to be held in favor by the world when it is 
able to do the work needed, and when it is in fact what it professes 
to be. 

In this connection, then, let it be said again, that which the 
Church owes to the college, a debt to be discharged, is to supply 
the conditions favorable to growth; favorable to honest work; 
favorable to faithful and continued effort; favorable to high ideas 
and lofty aims; and favorable to the development cf Christian 
manhood and womanhood. 

Let it be marked well, that this is not simply one obligation 
among many, under which the Church rests to the co!lege, but in 
fact almost the only duty the Church of Christ owes to the col- 
lege; namely, to furnish the means and bring about the condi- 


tions favorable to honest, earnest, faithful work, and to healthy, 


continuous growth. Having studied the one side, let us turn to 
the other, that is, the obligation under which the college is to the 
’ g 
Church. This obligation is indicated by several things: 
g 
1. The real work of a true college, so far as it relates to 
present and permanent usefulness to the Church and to the world, 
depends almost entirely upon its courses of study, and upon the 
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faithfulness and efficiency with which its Faculty carries them 
into daily work and life. No where in all the domain of human 
action and human responsibility is it more important to do the 
right thing, in the right way, and from the right motive than in 
education. More colleges fail to do the work expected; to reach 
the high plain desired; to exert the influence anticipated; and to 
discharge the debt they owe to themselves, to the Church and to 
the world from a lack of what may be called educational insight 
ard ability, than from almost all the other causes combined. The 
one thing above all other things which a college owes to itself 
and owes to the Church is, that its educational tone, educational 
insight, educational tendency, and educational influence be such 
as to command the favor and to compel the respect of all whose 
favor and respect are worth having. The failure of the college 
in these respects is generally caused by two things: 1. Learning, 
knowledge—information is confounded with education—education 
is supposed to be nothing more than learning. 2. The tendency 
to conform to the desires of the present, to bid for present favor, 
to do that which is wanted, rather than to adhere fully and faith- 
fully to that which is needed. 
Learning is one part of the educational ability of a college, a 
most important part, a part to the praise of the colleges of our 
brotherhood let it be said not often wanting, but learning is no 
more the whole of the educational ability a college ought to 
possess, than three is the whole of thirty. It certainly is not too 
much to say, that not more than one out of every twenty of the 
professors in the colleges of our brotherhood, is wanting in the 
learning or information adequate to the demands of the chair he 
occupies. So far as acquaintance enables a judgment, I am certain 
there are nineteen competent, in this regard, for every one who 
lacks. Equally safe is it to say that sixteen out of twenty con- 
stantly confound the learning which nearly al] possess, with the 
educational insight and conception which, at least, three-fourths 
of every twenty do not have. This mistake being fundamental 
in nature and most mischievous in kind, the character of some of 
the work done by some colleges is not the return the Church 
ought to receive as a compensation for that which it bestows, or 
ought to bestow upon its institutions of higher learning. The 
over-anxious desire for present effect, for immediate, yisible results 
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is no less harmful. The present is considered very frequently re- 
gardless of the life-time tendencies created, the dwarfing influence 
upon the minds of students; the false ideas of life, truth, and 
honor; the loss of self-respect on the part of the college, and the 
disregard of the exalted work and high office for which a college 
is called into being. This error, like the other, is fundamental in 
its nature and fatal in its character. The root of this evil is found 
in false notions of education, and in what true success and genuine 
usefulness consist. These false notions and mistaken ideas of 
education manifest themselves in a hundred ways—they shorten 
this and cut off that; they substitute here and omit there; they 
even enroll the professors’ wives for the sake of numbers, and 
herald to the world as graduates those who have studied in but 
one department, &. The interests of the church are too sacred; 
the relation of the college to the life-work and possibilities of 
young men and women are too great; the dignity of the educa- 
tional calling is too high; and the divine perfection of the Great 
Teacher whom all! should follow, is too lofty for the Institutions of 
Higher Education of our brotherhood to be anything less than the 
best in honor, in ability, and in Christian culture. Let this be 
enforced by the substance of a remark made several years ago by 
President C. L. Loos, of Kentucky University. One day at Bethany, 
in a Faculty meeting, when the educational policy of the institu- 


tion in regard to certain matters was under consideration, he said: 


“Bethany College can forego the presence of from five to twenty 
students every term, but Bethany College can not afford to enter 
the race with educational quacks and frauds.” In the light of our 
study, permit the repetition of a statement already made, namely: 
The real work of a college, su far as it relates to present and con- 
tinued usefulness to the Church and to the world, depends almost 
entirely upon its courses of study and upon the efficiency with 
which they are carried into effect. ‘he college owes it to itself 
and to the Church to make its courses of study long enough to 
give time for symmetrical development; deep enough to require 
the exertion which gives increase of strength; variety sufficient to 
call into action every faculty of the mind; and wide enough to 
prevent the prejudice, the narrowness, and the superficial thinking 
which are always the results of youthful studies along single lines 
of thought, no matter how exalted the theme, how profound the 
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efforts, and how lofty the ideals. The efficiency in any walk of 
life, of the men and women who go out from the halls of learning, 
depends very much upon three things: 1. The length, breadth, 
depth, and symmetry of the course of study they take; 2. The 
faithfulness with which they are held within definite limits so 
fixed as to adapt themselves to individual wants and preferences; 
3. The character of those by whom they are guided in the ways 
of knowledge and into the paths of peace and righteousness, 

In the foregoing paper we have sought to give some of the 
elements which enter into the relationship between our colleges 
and the Church of Christ. 


J. A. BEATTIE. 


REMARKS. 


We publish the foregoing paper by request, but we are not 
willing that it should appear without some remarks by us. We 
have announced that we are not to be held as endorsing an article 
because we publish it, and in many cases we regard that announce- 
ment as sufficient, but in other cases we deem a special disavowal 
as in order. The writer of the foregoing is a personal friend, and 
as an educator we hold him in very high esteem. His connection 
with a college has naturally given a special bent to his thoughts. 

“Our Colleges”, of the caption of the essay, he says, “desig- 
nate the Institutions of Higher Education of our brotherhood.” 
“Our brotherhood” has no Institutions of Higher Education, nor 
any other kinds of institutions. “Our brotherhood” is not an 
organization to own real-estate, to engage in business enterprises, 
either educational or elymosinary. “Our brotherhood” is but a 
designation of the people of God, of those who are the disciples of 
Jesus according to his divinely appointed ways unencumbered by 
any speculations of men. Christians, as Christians, have only two 
purposes in life—to save their own souls and the souls of their 
fellow-men. They have the ordinary relations and duties of men 
and women, and they should discharge those duties from the high 
plane of the spirit of the Master. A man marries, but he does 


not marry as a Christian obligation, but having married he deports 
himself as a husband and father on the plane of Christianity. A 
man is a citizen of a country, but he is not a citizen because he is 
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a Christian, but being a citizen, he discharges his civil duties from 
the standpoint of Christian precepts. 

Jesus came into the world to provide a way by which we 
might gain heaven, and the obligation was placed upon Christians 
to show that way to others. The Gospel is the power, or means, 
of God to salvation, and by its provisions we can save ourselves 
and be instrumental in saving others. Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions are not divinely appointed means of salvation, for they are 
not mentioned in the Bible, and men are saved without them, 
hence there is no obligation resting upon Christians to establish 
them. 

From a social and civil standpoint, education is desirable, and 
as citizens we should endeavor to educate the children, and as 
Christians we should use our best endeavors to have all schools 
supplied with teachers who are Christians, and if Christians can 
not do this in the public schools, then it would be eminently wise 
for them to establish schools in which such teachers could be 
placed; but these schools must not be considered as of the Church, 
or as “Our Colleges’, and we must understand that there is no 
Christian obligation resting upon any Christian to assist in sus- 
taining any such schools, and the only claim that they have upon 
his patronage, is the obligation resting upon him to bring up his 
children under Christian influences. 

“The relationship” (between the Church and the Colleges) 
‘is that of absolute necessity. The life and growth of the one 
implies the existence and the helpfulness of the other.” This is a 
very singular and startling statement to come from a man who 
takes the Bible alone as his text-book of Christian knowledge. 


The Church of Christ depending for its life and growth upon 


schools that may be built up by Christian men, when there is not 
the least intimation in the Bible that God wished His people to 
build Colleges! The first preachers of the Gospel were un- 
learned men, and the disciples, without college training, went 
everywhere preaching the Gospel, and their preaching was suc- 
cessful. It does not require much College learning to make a 
man successful as a preacher. The secret of success is to be found 
in earnest devotion to the cause, and not in learned controversies 
with scientific infidels. A man might preach until doomsday 
controverting the theories of Darwin, and defending the inspira- 
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tion of Genesis, with all the ability that every College might give 
him, and he might be a miserable failure in converting souls to 
Christ. The successful evangelists of our day are not college 
bred, or if they are, they do not let it appear in their addresses. 
Paul was an educated man, but how very little does he show it. 
It is necessary that there should be some Pauls now, so that 
occasionally, and only occasionally, the vagaries of scientists should 
be exposed; but such men will be found when the occasion occurs. 

“Again, as the College is one of the agencies by which and 
through which the Church is to prepare the world for the recep- 
tion of the truth.” How has he learned that the College is one 
of the agencies by which the Church is to accomplish her mission? 
No inspired writer has given any such statement. Is he not pre- 
suming too much when he makes this statement? We should be 
careful lest we too much exalt agencies, about which God was 
entirely, and may we not say, significantly silent. God seems to 
regard the wisdom of this world as antagonistic to Christianity, 
and we should therefore not be too zealous in exalting Institutions 
that teach human wisdom, and that teach the Bible as any other 
system of philosophy and morality. We are satisfied that there 
is too much scientific, literary, analytical, college-study of the 
Bible, and not enough closet-study of it. The Bible should be 
studied more on our knees, with a full realization that it is the 
Word of God. We are opposed to making the Bible a text-book in 
our schools, for that secularizes it, and places it on a level with 
the various systems of human philosophy; but we are in favor of 
having it in every school as the book of devotion, of worship. We 
would have every pupil trained to feel that when the Bible was 


opened in the school room, that God was about to speak, and we 
would require that every day’s work in school should commence 
with the reading of a portion of the Bible, and we would have no 
teacher in any school who could not read it reverently. We would 


educate the children so as to prepare them for greater usefulness, 
and having educated them, we would hope that the home training 
and the Gospel would cause them to become disciples and conse- 
crate their learning to the cause of Christ. 

We agree entirely with Prof. Beattie in his ideas of College 
work, and commend them to the careful consideration of those 
who are ewgaged in this work. There are too many Colleges, too 
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many institutions of education aspiring to be Colleges and Uni- 
versities, too many men striving to build Colleges in order to get 
good remunerative places as Presidents. A man has an ambition 
to be President of a College, and not finding a presidential va- 
cancy, persuades some man with some money to give fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars towards building a College, and during the 
year while this money is being expended, he travels around begging 
his brethren and the world to assist. With buildings inadequate and 
incompleted, he takes his seat as President, with a third-rate 
faculty and no appliances, and seeks patronage on a false showing. 
We should exercise as much common sense in building Colleges as 
we do in building railroads—never build one until the demand 


requires it, and then we would not have so many burlesque 
Colleges. 


THE PERFECT AGREEMENT OF THE FOUR EVANGEL- 
ISTS IN THEIR RECORDS OF THE LAST EVENTS 
OF THE LORD'S LAST DAYS ON EARTH. 


To show this agreement has been frequently attempted, but 


without success. The question hinges upon the fixing of the date 


of the month, and the night of the week, when our Lord took His 
last Passover Supper with His disciples. [f it be assumed, (and 
a mere assumption it is,) that that date was the night of the 14th 
to the 15th of the month, and that it was that of Friday to Satur- 
day, then it must be granted, that John contradicts this in his 
record in 18:28, where he says, that when the Lord was brought 
by the Jews to the Pretorium, (Pilate’s hall of judgment), they 
themselves did not enter it, lest they should defile themselves, and 
be unable to eat the Passover lamb, (in the original ““7’o Pascha”). 
To surmount this contradiction by John, two hypotheses have 
been resorted toy 1. That this expression “J'o Pascha” does not 
refer at all to the Paschal lamb, but to the other sacrifices of the 
feast, to the so-called “JZhaghiga.” But this hypothesis is alto- 


gether against the uss loquendi of the Greek, the Hebrew, and 
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the Neohebraic dialects. See the Siphri to Deut. 16:2, which says: 


“Flock and herd’: But the Passahh comes only from sheep 
and goats, why then is it said,‘Flock and herd’? ( Answer.) Sheep 
for the Passahh, and Kine for the Hhaghiga.” 

And the reason, why the latter is brought in such juxta- 
position with the Passahh is given there, to show namely, that 
both of these sacrifices must be procured from private purses, and 
not from the temple treasury as other sacrifices are. It is evident, 
therefore, that no Jew would call the “Hhaghiga” by the word, 
“Passahh.” 2. Another hypothesis is: That the Supper of 
John 13, was not a Passover Supper at all, but merely a parting 
meal, which, however, the other three evangelists mistook for the 
Passover Supper, and elaborated it with all the ceremonies belong- 
ing to it, and even misstated the time when it took place, viz., on 
the night of Friday to Saturday, while the truth was, as John has 
it, that it took place on the night of Thursday to Friday. This 
hypothesis is adopted by Riehm, in his “Handworterbuch des 
Biblischen Alterthumes”’, which we may take as voicing forth the 
ideas of present German Orthodoxy and of more serious Ration- 
alism. But this hypothesis stamps the Evangelists Matthew, Mark 
and Luke as unreliable historians. See especially Luke 22:15. 
Is this charge against them true? [ say unqualifiedly, No! And 
to that part of the hypothesis, that our Lord’s last Supper was 
merely a parting meal, and not the yearly Passover meal, I say 
again unqualifiedly, that it is not true; for on a careful re-reading, 
in the original, of the records of the three first Evangelists, and 
comparing these with the original ordinance of the Passover sac- 
rifice in the Hebrew Pentateuch, it became indubitably evident to 
me, that our Lord kept His Passover, in accordance with that 
original ordinance, on the evening of the 13th to the 14th of the 
month, and that that evening was one of Thursday to Friday. 
And this is the record not only by John, but equally so by the 
other three Evangelists. Let any one read the passages to which 


[ will now call his attention, and laying aside any prejudjewent, 
he will then discover, as I did, that the post-Biblical Jews departed 
from the plain ordinances of Jehovah in their celebrating the 
Passover sacrifice on the evening of the 14th to the 15th of the 
month, for He ordered the celebration to take place on the evening 
and night of the 13th to the 14th of the month, according to our 
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reckoning of dates. Haod. 12:1-8. Jehovah told Moses and 
Aaron, that the month of the Exodus was to be henceforth the 
first one of the year; that they should order the congregation of 
Israel to take a lamb, each for a family, on the tenth day of that 
month. Now, as the twenty-four-hours day consisted of an even- 
ing, a night, a morning and a day, (See Lev. 23:32), therefore the 
taking of that lamb might be any time during those 24 hours. 
But when it is said, that they should keep that lamb until the 
14th day of that month, the time must have expired with the 
beginning of the 14th day, that is with what we call the evening 
of the 13th day. Then it is said, that on that evening the lamb 
was to be killed, and its blood sprinkled upon the door casings of 
the houses in which they were to eat it, the eating taking place 
during that same night. The somewhat unusual Hebrew words 
“ben hogharbaim”, which the English Common Version renders, 
“In the evening”, and in the margin, “between the two evenings”, 
I render “on the evening”, i. e. “during the evening”; for “ben” is 
used in the sense of “in”, or “on”, in the following places in the 
Old Testament: Zachariah 13:6. “Ben Yodeyoho"—“in thy 
hands”; Prov. 26:13, “ben horhhovouth”—“in the streets”; Jonah 
4:10, “ben lailoh”—“in a night.” And the word “Gharbaim”, is 
formed like the word “tsahazaim’’—“noontide”’, both of which are 
dual forms of certain times. Hxodus 12:12. On that night, viz. 
of the 13th to the 14th of the month, Jehovah was to pass with 
the destroyer throughout the land of the Egyptians, and killing 
every first born, He would pass over and spare the houses of the 
Israelites. Verse 15, here says: ‘Seven days shall ye eat unleav- 
ened cakes” (matsouth). Beginning, therefore, with the evening 
of the 13th to the 14th, the first of these seven days would end at 
the evening of the 14th to the 15th; the second at that of the 15th 
to the 16th; the third at that of the 16th to the 17th; the fourth 
at that of the 17th to the 18th; the fifth at that of the 18th to the 
19th; the sixth at that of the 19th to the 20th; the seventh at that 


of the 20th to the 21st. The ordinance was moreover, not only 
to eat unleavened cakes during the seven days, but even (Hebrew, 
“Ach” ) to destroy all’ leavened dough on the first day of those 
seven days, 7. ¢. on the 14th day of the month, which in our reck- 
oning begins with the evening of our 18th. 

Verse 16. The first and the seventh days of the feast, i. ¢._ 
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the 14th and 20th of ‘:» month, were to be observed as holy con- 
vocation days, in w'.’:: no work but that for the necessities of 
life alone were al! to be done; and this last distinguished 
these two days from the sacredness of the weekly Sabbaths. 

Verse 17. The observance of the Jeast of unleavened cakes, 
was to be on the Ldth day of the month, 7. e. on the second day 
after the feast day of the Paschal sacrifice, which latter feast was 
commemorative of the sparing of the houses of the Israelites, 
where that sacrifice was made and eaten on the 14th day of the 
munth in the evening, i. e. the evening of our 18th to the 14th; 
while ‘ie former feast, that, namely, of unleavened cakes, was on 
the 15th of the month, and commemorative of the Exodus from 
Rameses. where they baked cakes from the then yet unleavened 
dough, which they brought with them from their homes, which 
they left. See Exodus 12:39. 

Comparing verses"37-41 here, with Lev. 23:5, 6; Numb. 38:3; 
and Deut. 16:1-4, it becomes evident, that the Israelites had a 
gener! rendezvous at Rameses, from which place they started in a 
body on the 15th day of the month, and towards which place they 
started from their various localities in Egypt, on the night of the 
13th to the 14th. Let the reader observe critically the word 
“lailoh”—“at night”, in Deut. 16:1, and the same word here in 
Exodus 12:30, 31, and the word “halailoh”—“the night”, in verse 
42, and he must conclude, that the Israelites started from their 
homes on the same night they ate their Passover, i. e. the night 
of the 13th to the 14th; then let the reader compare with these, 
Numbers 33:3, and he will see, that they started in a body from 
Rameses, on tne 15th day of the month, (which began with the 
evening of the 14th day), on the morrow of the Passover feast 
day. for surely they did not eat their Passover-lamb in Rameses. 
Then, too, it is clear what is meant by Exodus 12:41, “the self- 
same day”; and again Lev. 23:5, 6, shows us, that there were two 
commemorative feasts, the 14th being the Passover feast, and the 
15th, the feast of unleavened bread, commemorative of the de- 
parture from Rameses. It is certain from this, that the Israelites 
had fully 24 hours for their gathering to Rameses from all parts of 
Egvpt. Let me yet call the reader's attention, that verses 37-41, 
in Exodus 12, must be taken parenthetically, while verse 42 con- 
nects itself logically with the narrative in verses 29-36. 
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Exodus 13: 6, compare with Deuteronomy 16:38. “Seven 
days shalt thou eat unleavened cakes, and on the seventh (day is a 
feast unto Jehovah.” Of course the first of these seven dys was 
the 14th of the month, beginning with theeevening before it, and 
this ‘seventh day”, was the 20th, which according to our time- 
reckoning began with the evening of the 19th and ended at the 
evening of the 20th, when according to Israelitish reckoning the 
2ist began. In Deut. 16:3, and 8, it is said: “Thou shalt not 
eat by it (7. e. the Paschal lamb,) leaven, seven days shalt thou 
eat by it unleavened cakes, the bread of affliction, for in haste 
didst thou go out from the land of Egypt, that thou mayest 
remember the day of thy going out from the land of Egypt all the 
days of thy life.” And yet in verse 8, we read: “Six days shalt 
thou eat unleavened cakes, and on the seventh day is convocation 
unto Jehovah thy God, no work shalt thou do.” But there is no 
contradiction here, apparent as it may seem; for in verse 3, there 
comes the first of the seven days of unleavened cakes on account 
of the Paschal-lamb feast, and after this day come the six days of 
unleavened cakes in remembrance of the Exodus, which together 
make up the seven days; while in verse 8, these !ast six days alone 
are kept in view, in order to give the injunction of keeping the 
seventh day of the entire feast week, /. ¢. inclusive of the Pasciial- 
lamb feast day, as a day of sacred gathering for worship. These 
verses in Deuteronomy are therefore in perfect accord with 
Exodus 13:6. 


Let us trace, now, in the Old Testament books the times of 


the Paschal-lamb feast, and that of the unleayened cakes subse- 
quent to the exodus from Egypt. 


Numbers 9:1-14. No mention is made here of leaven. or 
unleaven, because they had the manna for their bread. But some 


of the people were incapable of participating in the common cele- 
bration of the sacrifice on account of their having ceremonially 


defiled themselves with dead bodies. For these, as well as for all 
such jn all future times, the order was given, ti their sacrifice 
be postp yned for just one mol th rere, hecau the order was for 
all future times, when the manna would have ceased, the unteav- 
ened cakes, (as well as the bitter herbs of Exodus 12:8), are mon- 
tioned in verse 11. No order is, however, given in this exceptional 


case, for keeping tle six days of unleavened cakes, from whic! it 
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becomes still further evident, that the feast of the Paschal-lamb 
sacrifice was a distinct one from the unleavened cakes feast. 

Numbers 28: 16,17. Here the distinction between the 14th 
day as the Passover day, from the 15th day, which was another 
feast day, is clearly made. 

Joshua 5: 10-12. In Gilgal the Israelites make the Passover 
sacrifice on the 14th day of the month, in the evening, of course 
the evening when the day begins with them. In this place, “in 


the evening”, is given with the usual Hebrew word *\Bogherev”, and 


is the best linguistic definition that can be desired on the “Ben 
hogharbaim” of Exodus 12:6. See notes above to this verse. 

2 Kings 23: 21-23. No mention is made here of the day, 
but in 

2 Chron. 30: 1-3, and 13-15, both the day of the Paschal 
sacrifice, as well as the seven days of unleavened cakes are men- 
tioned. The latter was in this case voluntary, since the feast was 
a postponed one, and did not demand it, according to Numbers 
9:11. Incidentally we notice in this place, (Chronicles), in verses 
16 and 17, thut a change of rite took place at that time, viz., the 
Levites did then the slaughtering, and the Priests sprinkled the 
blood on the altar. This was necessitated by the ordinance in 
Deut. 16: 5, 6, and the author of Chronicles says, that this was 
done “according to the law of Moses the man of God", which must 
refer to some orai tradition. 

2 Chron. 35:1. Here the 14th day is mentioned, but neither 
here nor in the above, does the author say, whether the killing of 
the Paschal sacrifice was done in day time or in the evening. Ifa 
change from evening to day time had been made, the author would 
have mentioned it, as he did the change noticed above. 

Ezek. 45: 21. \n the new order of sacrifices, the 14th day is 
retained, and also |e 7 days of unleavened cakes. 

Ezra 6:9. The 14th day of the month is mentioned, and 
also the change of rite, as in Chronicles. 

In the above statements of ordinance and practice, the dis- 
tinction is clearly made between the feast of the Paschal-lamb 
sacrifice, and that of unleavened cakes; the first was comimemora- 
tive of Jehovah's passing over and sparing the houses of the Israel- 
ites, when He destroyed the’ first born ones of the Kgyptians, 
while the second was commemorative of the redemption and 
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exodus from Egypt and bondage. The case seems unimpeachable. 
And yet the Jewish traditions, which date to about the times of 
our Lord, and which are preserved to us in writing, changed the 
time of the celebration and eating of the Paschal lamb, and ignored 
totally that clear distinction of the two feasts. 

I shall cite here the traditional commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures adduced above, 1. from the M’chilta, which is a commen- 
tary on the greatest part of Exodus; 2. from the Saphro, a com- 
mentary on Leviticus; and 3. from the Siphri, a commentary on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. These three commentaries are the 
sources from which the Mishna was codified, which’ codification is 
further discussed by the G’maras of Jerusalem and Babylon. I 
shall also cite from the Septuagint, the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, which is still older than those three commentaries. 


In translating trom these I will not strive after a pure English 
diction, preferring verbal accuracy to elegance of style. 

M’chilta to Kxvodus 12:6. “*Ben hogharbaim: (English 
Common Version, ‘in the evening’; margin, ‘between the two 
evenings.’) Do | understand this to mean with the reddening of 
the sun? There is a teaching in saying; (Deut. 16:6) ‘at even.’ 
If ateven may it be then when it became dark? There is a teach- 
ing in saying: ‘at the going down of the sun.’ Perhaps at the 
going down of the sun then thou shalt cook and eat (verse 7)? 
There is a teaching in saying: ‘at the season that thou camest out 
from Egypt’, here the subject was interrupted, hence, ‘and thou 
shalt cook and eat’, means when it getsdark. Rabbi (137-194, A. D.), 
says: Behold he says: ‘there thou shall sacrifice the Passahh in 
the evening’; do I then hear just as it sounds? There is a teach- 
ing in saying: ‘the season of thy going out from Egypt’, to-wit., 
when did the Israelites go out from Egypt? From six hours 
(our 12 M.) and upward. And so he says: ‘and it came to pass in 
the midst of this day they went out’, &. Exodus 12: 41. Rabbi 
Nathan, last 4 of 2d Cent. A. D., says: Whence is there an 
evidence, that ‘Ben hogharbaim’ means from six hours and up- 
ward? Although there is no evidence, there is an intimation: in 
Jeremiah 6:4, ‘Prepare battle against her, arise, and let us go up 
at noonday! "Woe unto us, for “the day has turned, for the “shad- 
ows of the evening have inclined.’ Rabbi Shimon ben Yohhai— 
140-163 A. D.—says: ‘The Scripture passage intends to put the 
last (act) first, and the first last, viz., the season of thy going out 
from Egypt for the slaughtering, about the going down of the sun 
for its roasting, in the evening for itseating.’ Ben Bathira—about 
70 A. D.—says: ‘Ben hogharbaim’ means between two even- 
ings slaughter it; give an evening to its slaughtering, (and) give 
an (other) evening to its eating.” 
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It should be mentioned here, that the first traditional author- 
ity in the above, which is anonymous, is that of Rabbi Ishmael, 
who lived in the first century, after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, for to him all the anonymous traditions of the M’chilta 
are ascribed. All the above authorities, except the last one, take it 
for granted, that even the Paschal-lamb in Egypt, was slaugh- 
tered in day time. But this is certainly awrong assumption; for 
however the time might have been changed, after the Exodus, 
from the evening to day time, when the lambs were slaughtered 
in the Temple, (See Deut. 16:6; 2 Chron. 30: 1-3, and 13-15,) 
there is no need of understanding that it was so in Egypt, or in 
the Wilderness, or even at Gilgal, where no intimation is made, 
that the Paschal-lamb was slaughtered any where else but at the 
door of each family’s dwelling. The last mentioned authority 
above, Ben Bathira, is a noteworthy exception, in so far that he 
authorizes the slaughtering in the evening, 7. ¢., of our 18th to 
14th, for it gives the eating time for the next evening. This Ben 
Bathira was, however, a persona ingrata with the Scribes and 


Pharisees, whom I find frequently carping against the “House of 
Bathira”, or the “Bathiran school.” His interpretation, which 


was a mere com promise, was never accepted. 


Te Septuagint to Exodus 12:16. They render the “Ben 
hogharbaim”, with “Pros Hesperan’—‘‘towarps evening”, not 
“pn tee hespera”—“tn the evening”, which shows them to mean, 
some time inthe afternoon of the 14th day. But every tyro in He- 
brew knows, that “Ben” never can mean “ Pros”’-—“towards”’, their 
rendering is, therefore, evidently influenced by the prevailing 
Rabbinic interpretation. Now, remembering, that this translation 
of the Pentateuch dates some centuries before A. D., we can see 
how old this Jewish traditional misinterpretation is. 


M'chilta to Exodus 12: 14. “*And this day shall be unto 
you for a memorial’, &&. What does this teach in saying? The 
day which is to thee as a memoria! thou shalt observe as a feast 
day. But we have not heard (here) which one it is! When he 
says, Exodus 13: 3, ‘Remember this day which ye went out from 
Egypt’, &c., the matter is yet in suspense, but when he says; 
Numb. 33: 3, ‘And they journeyed from Rameses, in the first 
month, in the fifteenth day of the first month, on the morrow 
after the Passahh the children of [srael went out with an high 
hand’, (the matter is clear, for.) when did the children of Israel 
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eat the Passahh? On the nights of the good day, (holy day), and 
they did not go out but on the good day “itself.” 

Here the anonymous traditionist, (R. Ishmael, 8, p. 8) in- 
volves himself in absurdity, for the sake of being consistent with 
the current, but false traditional interpretations. For notice, if 
the Israelites ate the Passover on the night just before they departed 
from Rameses, then they had hardly twelve hours for gathering to 
Rameses from all the parts of Egypt where they resided, or they 
must have all eaten the Passover in Rameses itself. Either of 
these is absurd, while every thing is perfectly in order, when we 
read the record of the ordinance as plainly given, viz., to observe 
two memorial days, one of the Passover, which began on the 
evening of our 13th to the 14th, and which was in memory of 
Jehovah's sparing the first born of Israel, and the other on the 
15th day in memory of the departure from Rameses, when and 
where they baked their unleavened cakes from the yet unleavened 
dough, which must have been made without yeast. Cumpare in 
chapter 12, verse 14 with 37, and see that verse 42, refers to the 
incidents related in verses 29-36. Consistency is indeed a jewel, 
but in this case it is a spurious, traditional pebble. 

M’chilta to Exodus 12: 15. “ ‘Seven days shall ye eat un- 
leavened cakes’, (this means) seven days with the first good day. 
Thou sayest so, but is it not except the first good day ? There is a 
teaching in the saying (verse 18) ‘until the twenty-first day.’ If 
until the twenty-first day, then [ may except the one next to the 
twentieth ? i.e., the 21st. There is a teaching in the saying, 
‘seven days shall ye eat unleavened cakes’, to make the first one 
obligatory, and the rest of the days voluntary. Or is it not but 
to make the first voluntary, and the rest of the days obligatory? 
There is a teaching in the saying, (verse 18,) ‘on the first, on the 
fourteenth day of the month’, (by which) the Scripture deter- 
mine d it as an a thou must not say as the language of 
the last, but as the first, 7. ¢., to make the first obligatory and the 
last voluntary. One Sc sinhas says, (Exodus 12: 15,) ‘seven days 
shall ye eai wuleavened cakes’, and another, (Deut. 16: 8,) ‘six 
days shalt thou eat unleavened cakes’, how shall these two read- 
ings be held up? (‘Thus:) This seventh was included in the gen- 
eral rule, and went out as an exception from the rule, in order 
to teach by it, that as the seventh is voluntary so are al! voluntary. 
Or, (say perhaps,) as the seventh is voluntary so the first night 
too is also voluntary? There is a teaching in the saying, . (Exodus 
12: 18) ‘on the first, on the 14th day of the month’, the Se ripture 
determined ‘¢ as an obligation. Here, therefore, thou must not 
say as the language of the last 7. e. Deut. 16: 8, but as that of 
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the first; (7. e. Exodus 12:18) say not: The seventh was included 
in the general rule, and went out from the general rule to teach 
(something extra) in the rule, viz., as the seventh is ne so 
all are voluntary. Another way, (to explain the difficulty). “One 
Scripture says six, and another says seven; how shall t E two 
Scriptures be held up? Except (by understanding), six (days 
thou shalt eat) from the old crop, and the seventh day from the 
new. 


This last opinion is given in the Siphri to Deut. 16: 7, in the 
name of Rabbi Shimon, son o? R. Eliezer, 137-194, A. D. Also 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, in the G’mara to Mishna 1, chapter 6, 
Treaties Psahhim. 

M’chilta to Exodus 12: 15. “‘But on the first day ye shall 
destroy leavened dough.’ But on the first day, (means) during the 
preparation day of the good day, (i. ¢., according to the tradition- 
ists, the 14th of the month). Thou anh, on the preparation day 
of the good day, or is it not on the good day itself? There is a 
teaching in the saying, Exodus 34: 25, ‘thou shalt not kill by the 
leaven the blood of my sacrifice’, (this means) thou shalt not kill the 
Passahh while the leaven yet exists. So says R. Ishmael. Rabbi 
Jonathan, a pupil of R. Ishmael, says: This is not needed; for, 
behold it is written already, (verse 16), ‘no manner of work siall 
be done in them’, and burning is a kind of work. What, then, is 
the teaching in the saying, ‘ye shall destroy leavened dough? (It 
means, ye shall do so) during the preparation day of the good day. 
R. Youse, the Galilean (1st Cent. A. 1).), says: You shall destroy 
leavened dough, (me ans) during the preparation day of the good 
day. Thou sayest so, or is it not but on the good day itself? 
There is a teaching in the saying, “But”, which divides, (i. e., the 
preparation day from the feast days).” 


In Exodus 34: 25, the traditionists, as seen above, read 
Z vohhi—‘my sacrifice”, in the singular, and the Massoretic text 
points it in the same way, and our English Common Version 


follows them. But it should be pointed in the plural, viz. 


’ 
Z vohhai—‘my sacrifices”, for the ordinance refers to the sacri- 
fices of all the three feasts. The LXX read here in the plural, 
“Thumiamatoon mou”, but in Exodus 23:18, which refers to the 
same subject, they read in the singular, and render the word, 
“Thumiamatos mou’—“my sacrifice.” 

The reader will see, that the traditionists try in their above 
cumments to extricate themselves from a difficulty of their own 
creation. Ignoring from the start the very existence of a memo- 
rial day on the 14th of the month in memory of Jehovah's spar- 
ing the first born ones of Israel, they make this memorial day one 
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and the same with the one of the Exodus from Egypt, (Rameses) 
on the 15th day, and hence do not well know what to do with 
Deuteronomy 16: 3, 8, which speaks of seven days and also of six 
days of unleavened cakes. And the way in which they do extri- 
cate themselves to their own satisfaction, is a very good illustra- 
tion of our Lord’s charge against them, that they make the law 
of God void by their traditions. And, alas, Christian readers, too, 
of the Old Testament, frequently become confused hy these tra- 
ditions, which have been perpetuated in the pointed Massoretic 
text, and the Septuagint translations, which are usually followed 
unquestioned, 

M’chilta to Rxvodus 12: 17. “*And ye shall observe the un- 
leavened cakes.” Keep watch over them that they do not become 
(ritually) improper. From this they, (¢.¢., the general traditionists,) 
deduced, that if it (¢.¢., thedough) blew up in bubbles, itshould be 
washed in cold water, (7.e., to stop fermentation). Leavened dough 
must be burned up, and yet he that eats it is absolved from guilt. 
When the dough is cracked, it must be burned up, and he who 
eats it is guilty of death. What is (to be regarded as) leavened 
dough? When the eracks on it are like the antene of grasshop- 
pers. When is adough to be regarded us cracked? When the 
cracks intermix with each other. So savs R. Y'hoodah (Ben 
Eeloy, second half of 2d Cent. A. D.) But the Wise Men, (7. e., 
all those considered as authority), say, he that eats of either of 
these is guilty of death. What dough is to be regarded as 
leavened? That whose surface has become as pale as that of a 
person whose hair stands up from fright. 

From the above specimen of Rabbinic culinary ritualism, the 
reader wil! see, that the traditionists have not the remotest idea, 
that the word “homatsouth”—the unleavened cakes—refers to the 
feust of *Matsouth”, which extended from the Ld5th Tr the 20th 
day, of the first month, inclusive. And the LXX have read this 
word, “hamitsroh”, and rendered it, “teen entoleen tauteen”,—the 


ie text bythe LXX, 


same commandment.’ Now this mutilation of 


tl 
is perpetrated also by R. Yashiah, a pupil of R. Ishmael, who says 


to the passage in question thus: ‘Read not so, ¢.¢., homatsouth, 
but, ‘And ye shal! observe the mitsvouth—commandments; as 
one does not allow the unleaveued cakes to get leavened (soured), 
so should no one allow a commandment to become soured (by 
delay), but when it comes to thy hand, do it at once.” And yet 
any unprejudiced reader can not fail to see, that Exodus 12: 1%, 


refers to the feast of unleavened bread, and not to the culinary 
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signs of the dough. But the traditionists ignoring the distinction 
of the two feasts, and making them hoth to be on the 15th of the 
month, instead of on the 14th of one, and on the 15th of the other, 
they must needs mutilate even the text, and insult common sense, 
so as to maintain their traditional authority. 

M’chilta to Exodus 12:18. ‘On the first, on the fourteenth 
day of the month.’ The Scripture determined it as obligatory 
‘until the twenty-first of the month.’ What is the teaching in 
the saying, ‘in the evening’? Because he says, (verse 15) ‘seven 
days shall ye eat unleavened cakes’; this tells me of days only, 
whence do I know of the nights? There isa teaching in the say- 
ing, ‘until the one and twentieth’, to include the nights also.” 

What a perverted exegesis is this! And yet it is in perfect 
accord with the traditionists’ false position of ignoring the 14th 
day of the month as the special Paschal memorial feast, and as 
the first of the feast week. Ignoring this, they begin the feast 
week with the 15th, then the second day of the feast is with them 
the i6th, the third the 17th, the fourth the 18th, the fifth the 
19th, the sixth the 20th, and the seventh the 21st. But the 
language of the eighteenth verse is as clear as language could 
make it, that the evening, which according to Israelitish reckon- 


ing, began the 14th day, also began, co ipso, the seven days feast 


week, during the whole of which they were to eat unleavened 
cakes exclusively, and no leaven was permitted (verse 19). Begin- 
ning, then, with the 14th day as the Paschal memorial day, we 
have accoiding to Scripture, the 14th as the first day, the 15th the 
second, tlie 16th the third, the 17th the fourth, the 18th the fifth, 
the 19th the sixth, and the 20th the seventh and last day, ending 
with wha! we call the 20th in the evening, but what an Israelite 
would call the beginning of the 21st. 

In view of this plain scriptural reckoning, who that knows any- 
thing about Christ our Lord can affirm, that He conld have 
sanctioned such a wilful perversion of Scripture exegesis by the 
traditionists, nay and even acted upon it, by keeping His Passover 
supper on the night of the 14th to the 15th, and not on the night 
of our 13th to the 14th, when the 14th began? And yet, on this 
most improbable supposition depends the supposed contradictions 
alleged to exist in the accounts of the four Evangelist historians, 
especially in the account given by Johu! But I must exhaust 
the perverse exegesis of the traditionists by exhibiting to the 
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candid reader their further authorities, and I only wish that his 
patience be not exhausted in the reading. 


Saphri to Leviticus 23: 5,6. “(a) ‘And! in the first month, 
on the fourteenth day of the month between the evening.’ May 
it be when it gets dark? Here is a teaching in the saying, ‘day.’ 
If ‘day’, then may it be from two hours?* ‘There is a teaching 
in the saying, ‘between the evenin: as’, viz., as ‘between the even- 
ings’, means specially when the day has turned, so ‘day’ means 
when the any has turned, #. @., from six hours (12 M.) and up- 
ward. And although there is no evidence for this matter, there 
is intimation for it in (Jer. 6: 4) ‘woe is unto us, for the day has 
turned, for the shades of evening have inclined.’ (b) ‘And on the 
15th day of this month is the feast of unleavened cakes.’ This 
day requires unleavened cakes, but the feast of Tabernacles does 
not require unleavened. For would it not be right so? If this 
feast, which does not require booths yet requires unleavened cakes, 
then the feast which does require booths, is it not right that it 
should require unleavened cakes? Here is a teaching in the say- 
ing, ‘this’, viz., the feast of unleavened cakes, this one requires 
unleavened cakes, but the feast of Tabernacles does not require 
unleavened cakes.” 


Now, I ask, for what special purpose is this puerile, trifling 


exegesis, by these otherwise sensible traditionists? I answer, for 
helping to ignore the fact, that Jehovah ordained a special Paschal 
feast day on the 14th, and another one as a special Exodus feast 
day on the 15th day of the month. And yet this distinction of 
feast days is clearly ordained in these verses 5 and 6. 
“(c) ‘The feast of unleavened cakes seven days unto Jeho- 

yah.’) What teaching is there in this saying? Because it is 
said, ‘six “) days thou shalt eat unleavened cakes, and on the sev- 
enth day is a feast unto Jehovah, —-Exodus 13: 6—therefore it is 
said here, ‘seven days’ to show, that the seventh is included in the 
general rule. And why did it (the seventh) go out (from the 
general rule)? For comparison with it, it must be, viz., as the 
seventh is voluntary, /. e., to eat unleavened cakes, or not eat 
bread at all, so are all the days voluntary. May it then be, that 
the first night is also voluntary, 7. ¢., as to eating unleavened 
cakes, &c.? Therefore is there a teaching in the saying——Deut. 
16: 3~—‘at it ye shall eat © unleavened cakes’, the Scripture de- 
termined it as an obligation. (d) This is for me when the Holy 

(1) There is no “*And” in our Massoretic text. 

(2) Ido not know what is specially meant by these ‘two hours.” 

(3) Here the text of the Saphri differs from our Massoretic text. 

(4) Our Massoretic text reads *‘seven”, but the Lxx has it also, “*hex”—sIix. 

(5) Our Massoretic text has it, “thou shalt eat’sand#he Lxx, “phaghee”—‘‘should 
be eaten.’’—Aor. pas. subj. 3 p. sing. 


* 
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House is existing, whence do I know when the Holy House is not 
existing? Therefore is there a teaching in the saying—Exodus 
12: 18—‘In the evening ye shall eat unleavened cakes.’ If so, 
then why is it said--Numbers 28: 17——‘seven days shall ye eat © 
unleavened cakes’? The unleavened cakes are eaten all the seven 
days, and with it one fulfils his duty at the Passahh, but excepted 
are the loaves “) and the wafers of the Nazarite--Numbers6: 19— 
which are not eaten during all these seven days.” 

I refrain from making any comments on the above. The 
candid reader will, I trust, agree with me, that in all these un- 
called for Rabbinical quibbling expositions, the main endeavor is, 
to perpetuate and justify a radically false conception of the divine 

per} J : : } 
ordinances under consideration. 


Siphri to Deuteronomy 16: 1. “‘Jehovah thy God brought 
thee out from Egypt at night.” And did they go out at night? 
Did they not go out in day time? For it is said—Numbers 83:3— 
‘on the morrow of the Passahh did the children of Israel go out 
with an high hand.’ But this teacheth, that they were redeemed 
at night.” 


Here we see again the absurd traditional conception, that but 
a few hours intervened between the eating of the Passover by all 


the Israelites all through Egypt, and their departure from Rameses 
together in a body more than two millions strong. 


Siphri to Deuteronomy 16; 3. “*Thou shalt not eat leaven at 
it. Says Rabbi Y’hoodah: Whence do we know, that any one, who 
eats leaven after six hours, (12 M. on the 14th day) commits a 
sin of omission? There is a teaching in this saying, ‘thou shalt 
not eat leavened at it’. 7. e., at the sacrificing of the Passover”, 
which, according to tradition, took place after 12 M. 

Siphri to Deuteronomy 16:6. ‘There thou shalt sacrifice the 
Disilaly in the evening, at the going down of the sun, the season 
thou wentest forth from Egypt.’ Says Rabbi Eliezer: In the 
evening thou art sacrificing, at the going down of the sun thou 
eatest, at the season of thy going out from Egypt thou burnest 
(the rest). (See Exodus 12: 10, and compare with Lev. 7: 17). 

Siphri to Deuteronomy 16: 8. ‘Six days shalt thou eat un- 
leavened cakes.’ Says Rabbi Sheemon: One Scripture says ‘six 
days’, and another says ‘seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 
cakes’—Exodus 13: 6. The unleavened cakes, which are eaten 
during the seven days, are six days from the old crop, and the 
seventh day from the new crop.” 

(6) Our Massoretic text has it, ‘“‘shall be eaten.” 


(7) Our Common Version renders the Hebrew “Hhalah”, with “cake”, and this is 
wrong, for the word means “‘loaf.”’ 
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From the above traditicnal interpretations it must be evident 
to the reader, that the Jews, at the time of our Lord, set aside the 
obvious meaning of the passages relating to the time of the 
Passahh, and set up an interpretation and practice contrary to 
them. And all this was done on the authority of the so-called 
‘““Hhachamim”—Wise Men—and “Souphrim’—-Scribes, the trans- 
gression of whose decisions was, aceording to them, punishable 
with death; for so we read in Siphri to Deuteronomy 17: 10, 11. 
“And thou shalt do by the mouth of the word that they shall tell 
thee from that place, which Jehovah shall choose.” To this the 
following anonymous comment is made: “On the authoritative 
decision of the great court at Jerusalem men become guilty of 
death, i. e., in case of violation. ‘Right or left’, (verse 11). Al- 
though they show thee (what may seem) in thine eyes the left to 
be right, and the right to be left, thou must obey them.” This 
anonymous comment, like all other anonymous ones in the Siphri 
is on the authority of Rabbi Ghakiba, (usually pronounced 
“Akiba”’), who lived in the first century A. D., and was the 
abettor of the false Messiah, Bar Cosbi. This horrible comment 
is accepted in the Babylonian Talmud, Treatise B’rachouth, fol. 
4, page b, thus: ‘He who transgresses the pronounced sentences 
of the Wise Men is guilty of death.” So also in T. B. ‘Eroobin, 
fol. 21, page b: “He that transgresses the pronounced sentences 
of the Scribes, is guilty of death.” 

In view of all these, two questions became very important to 
be decided. First: Did our Lord Jesus, the Christ, follow the 
traditionists’ interpretations and rules in the matter of the Pass- 
over time? Second: Did He, if He violated their traditional 
interpretations, incur the penalty of death, according to their 
rule? If the first question be answered in the affirmative, then 
there can be no possible agreement between the records of the 
four Evangelists, as to the time of the last events, which took 
place with our Lord on earth. (See the beginning of this paper). 
And if the second question be answered in the negative, then it 
will become very difficult to explain, as to what did the betrayal 
of our Lord by Judas really consist in; for I take it to be incon- 
sistent with the open behavior of our Lord, John 18: 20, and 
even blasphemous against His character, to assume, that He acted 
the coward, and hid Himself away from His enemies, till He was 
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discovered to them by Judas. And even this assumption will not 
help us to understand what was the “opportunity”—Greek, 
“<Evuaipiav”, in Mathew 26: 16, and Luke 22: 6; “Euxaipws” 
in Mark 14: 11—which Judas sought previously to betray Him; 
for the mere opportunity of our Lord’s retiring to the Mount of 
Olives, Judas might have had on many another night besides that 
of the Passover, for He was wont to be there, as we read in Luke 
22:39, and John 18: 2. 

Reading the original Hebrew Scriptures relating to the Pass- 
over and the unleavened cakes, and knowing well the interpreta- 
tions put upon them by Jewish traditions, then reading the 
original Greek records of the Evangelists as to the what, and when, 
and where of the events which took place with our Lord Jesus in 
His last days on earth, [ came to what I must consider an unim- 
peachable conclusion, that our Lord disregarded the Jewish 
traditional interpretations, and observed His Passover with His 
disciples on another night than that set for it by the traditionists. 
Then, too, it became plain to me, what the subject matter of 
Judas’ betrayal of our Lord to the then ruling party of Pharisees 
and Scribes must have been, and how this denouncement must 
have perfectly satisfied their consciences, that it became their duty 
to arrest Him, and bring about His death. 

In order to get a clear idea of the days, and time of days, in 
the narratives of the four Evangelists, we must have a tabular 
view of the different and corresponding diurnal time reckonings 
of Jews and Gentiles. The following table will do this, where D 
denotes Day, and E, Evening. It will be seen here, that day-time 
is the same with Jewish and Gentile time, but evening-time is 
different, the Jewish evening being one date ahead of Gentile 
time, and Gentile time one date behind Jewish time, e. g., Sunday 
day-time is the same in both, but Sunday evening-time, is Jewish 
Monday, while it is yet Gentile Sunday. 
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There are certain specific dates mentioned 
by each of the Evangelists, which must agree 
with each other, if these historians do not dis- 
agree from each other. My endeavor is, there- 
fore, to show their agreement. My starting 
point of time, will be our Lord’s last journey 
to Jerusalem; and my starting point of place 
at this time will be the region of Judea about 
Jordan. Matthew, 19:1, says, that He came 
to the region of Judea beyond (Greek, “peran” ) 
Jordan, which statement from one who is on 
the West side, would naturally denote the 
Kast side of Jordan. Then to come to Jericho 
(Matthew 20:29), He would have had to cross 
the river, but this fact Matthew does not 
mention. Mark, however, (10:1) says, that 
He came to the region of Judea through the 
beyond (Greek, “dia tou peran tow”) of Jordan, 
which statement implies His having crossed 
the river from the East to the West bank of 
it. Luke, (17:11,) speaking of the same jour- 
ney says, that He then passed through Samaria 
and Galilee, but does not mention at all (19:1) 
how He came to Jericho, whether crossing the 
Jordan or not. John, 11:54, tells us, that our 
Lord left the Jews of Jerusalem some time 
after the feast of Dedication, (10:22). This 
feast begins on the 25th of Chislev, the Jewish 
ninth month, corresponding to about our De- 
cember 15th, and lasts eight days. John fur- 
ther tells us here, that He detained Himself, 
(Greek, “dietribe”, not “continued” as the 
English Common Version, but somewhat better 
Oo __ & || in the Revised, “tarried”,) with His disciples 


Gentile. 


near the wilderness (country), in a place called Ephraim. Where 


that place is now, is unknown with certainty. Now, from this 
time till the Passover feast there were about three months. John 


does not say, that our Lord stopped all these three months in 
Ephraim, but only, that He detained Himself there. There is, 
therefore, nothing against the possibility of His having gone from 
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Ephraim to Galilee, and started thence to Jerusalem about the 
time of the Passover feast. On this last journey to Jerusalem, 
John tells us (21:1), that He reached Bethany six days before 
the Passover. Now, as the Jewish Passover began on the evening 
of the 14th to the 15th, then He must have arrived at Bethany on 
the 9th of the month, 7. e., 14, 18, 12,11, 10,9. And as on that 
year, Friday was the 14th of the month, He must have arrived at 
Bethany on Sunday, i. e., Friday, Thursday, Wednesday, Tuesday, 
Monday, Sunday. Then at Bethany, in the house of Simon the 
leper, (Matthew 26:6), there was a supper made for Him, at 
which Lazarus was present, and Martha his sister, who was fond 
of waiting upon guests (Luke 10:40) served there. That supper, 
I take it, was on the evening of that same Sunday of his arrival. 
From the day after this Bethany supper, I shall begin the narra- 
tion of events, us each Evangelist gives them, and I shall do so by 
giving also the succession of days as they occurred. 


MATTHEW'S NARRATION. 
Chapter 21: 1-17. Monday, the 10th of Nissan. 


The Lord approaches Jerusalem by way of Bethpage, coming 
from Bethany. He enters the city triumphantly, and in accord- 


ance with Zechariah 9: 9, sitting upon a colt of an ass, which was 
by the side of it. Here let the reader turn to that prophecy, and 
eorrect there the absurd rendering of the Common Version, “and 
upon”, which makes the King to ride upon two animals at once. 
This second “upon” of the Common Version, is neither in the 
LXX, nor here in Matthew, who must both have understood 
the Hebrew “Vghal” to mean “even upon", or, “yea upon”, and 
not “and upon.” The English Common Version follows here the 
Vulgate’s, “‘ascendens super asinam,et super pullum filium asine.” 
Some further points about this prophecy the reader will find in 
the notes to Mark 11: 1-11. The Lord visits the temple, and 
clears it of certain desecrators, at which the authorities become 
highly incensed against Him. Then He leaves them, and goes to 
Bethany where He was lodged, (Greek, ““Heulisthee’’), i. e., during 
His stay in Jerusalem, and not only during that single night. 
Chapter 21: 18—26:2. Tuesday the 11th of Nissan. 

In the morning He returns to Jerusalem. On the way He 

curses the leafy, but fruitless fig tree. He comes to the temple 
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and teaches, disputes, rebukes, predicts the overthrow of the 
Jewish commonwealth, laments over the impending destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple, and promises no restoration, until 
they accept Him, who comes with (better than “in”) the name of 
the Lord. Then He leaves the temple together with His disciples. 
On the way to His lodging place at Bethany, He siis down some- 
where on the Mount of Olives, and on further inquiry by the 
disciples. He discloses to them future terrible events. When He 
had finished all those momentous discourses, He says to His dis- 
ciples: “Ye know, (Greek, “oidate’,) that after two days the 
Passover takes place, and the Son of Man is given over to be 
crucified.” At first sight it may seem, that the Lord referred here 
to the Jewish Passover, i. ¢., to the evening of our 14th to the 
15th, Friday to Saturday, but this is not necessary, and is not so. 
Indeed, there would be no significance in His informing them 
thus of a fact, which they must have well known themselves. Nor 
would thus the real succession of events as they did take place, 
have agreed with His prediction here; for when the Jews ate their 
Passover, He was already in the grave. If, however, we assume, 
that the disciples knew. as well as their Master, that the Jews 
celebrated their Passover wrongly, and that the true time for it 
was 24 hours before, according to the Scriptures, viz., the evening 
of our 18th to the 14th, Thursday to Friday, then we can under- 
stand Him to have reminded the disciples, that after two days was 
the true Passover time, and that after it He would be given over 
to be crucified, and this is exactly as it really did take place. I 
must cal] the reader’s attention here to the following facts in 
Greek. The indicative ‘‘oidate” .is interchangeable with ‘iste’, 
which is the form of the imperative, but I can not find, thus far, 
that the imperative “iste” is interchangeable with the indicative 
form “oidate.” If on further research, especially in the Alexan- 
drian and Jewish dialects of the Greek, it should be found, that 
“oidate”’ is used for the imperative ‘iste’, then the case in point 
would be greatly simplified. But [ make no use of the argument, 
that when “oidate” and “iste” interchange in the indicative, that 
then ‘iste’ and “oidate”, might, or should interchange in the 
imperative. For this I find no authority as yet. 

Chapter 26: 3-16. In verses 3-5, Matthew relates events, 
which took place before the determination of Judas tu betray his 
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Master, viz., that tue Jewish authorities determined in a council 
held, to put Jesus to death by some crafty trial, but concluded 
not to do it during the feast. The Greek word, ‘tote”’—“then’’, 
in verse 8, does not imply, necessarily, an immediate succession in 
time before, or after, the events just previously mentioned, but 
has also the general meaning of “about that time”, and this is the 
meaning of it here. In verses 6-16, Matthew relates events, 
which also took place at a previous time, viz., that the Jewish 
authorities having received an offer from Judas to betray his 
Master to them, they became ready now to arrest Him at any 
time, feast or no feast. ‘The “opportunity” (verse 16) which Judas 
sought, does not refer to a fitting time, but toa fitting cause of 
betrayal. There had to be some actual guilt found in Jesus to 
satisfy the remnant of legal conscience in the hearts of the Jewish 
authorities, why they should put Jesus to death, and this guilt 
soon offered itself to Judas in his Master’s celebrating the Passover 
meal with His disciples at a time not authorized by the so-called 
Wise Men and Scribes, which as we have seen above, (p.575, after 
Siphri to Deut. 16:8,) constituted a capital offense. What the 
Lord did or, said on Wednesday, the 12th of Nissan, Matthew 
does not say. 
Chapter 26: 17-19. Thursday, the 13th of Nissan. 

In the English Common Version the Italics, day, feast, and 
of, are misleading; (the Revised has only, day,) for they would 
make the day to be Saturday, the fifteenth of the month, which is 
impossible on any supposition. The day was Thursday, the 13th 
of the month, which the Palestinian Jews regarded as the first of 
unleavened bread, that is when the leavened bread began to be 
put aside and be burned. Thus the Jerusalem Talmud commen- 
tates on Exodus 12:17, 18, and says, that these verses do not refer 
to the eating of the unleavened cakes, but to the destroying of 
the leavened bread, which it says must begin on the 13th in day 
time, and continued during the evening after, and be burned next 
day, so that a whole day and a night be devoted to the operation. 
(Jerusalem Talmud P’sahhim, chapter 1, in the G@’mara near the 
beginning). Now, whatever the custom might have been else- 
where, in Palestine the 13th day of the month Nissan was regarded 
as the first of the unleavened-bread days, and Matthew uses lan- 
guage in perfect accord with that custom. On this day, then, the 
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disciples came to Jesus, and asked Him, “where doest thon desire, 
that we should prepare for thee to eat the Passover?” They knew 
now well enough, that He would celebrate the Passover that 
evening, but they only asked where it should be done. In the 
temple they could not have had the Paschal lamb killed, and .ts 
blood sprinkled on the altar that day, for the Jews had that cere- 
mony on the next day only. Then Jesus tells them, (verse 18) to 
go to that certain person (Greek, “pros ton deina”) in the city, to 
whom they should say: “The Teacher says: My time is very 
nigh, I will make my Passover with my disciples with thee; 7. e., 
at thy house.” Now, notice the “ton deina”; the disciples did not 
know him, but on his accepting the message from the Teacher 
(Greek, “Didaskalos”’), they would recognize him as a co-disciple, 
and all would be right. Matthew teils us, (23:8-10), that our 
Lord said to the multitude and to His disciples, (on the Tuesday 
before) not to be calling themselves “Rabbi”, (my teacher), as the 
Scribes and Pharisees do; for, said He, One is your teacher; nor to 
call any man Father, for the One in the heavens is the only 
Father; nor should they be calling themselves leaders, for the 
Christ alone is their Leader. The Greek word here for Leader is, 
“Katheeghees”, which corresponds very well with the Rabbinic 
“Baghal Halocho”, i. ¢., “Master of the Way”, or, “Authoritative 
Guide.” It is evident from this, that our Lord here publicly re- 
pudiated the claim of the Pharisees and Scribes to authoritative 
interpretation of the Seriptures, upon which all their doctrines 
were sought to be founded, and as publicly He proclaimed Himself 
as the only religious authority on earth, as exclusively as is the 


only one Father in the heaven. If, then, “that certain person” in 
the city, at whose house He, as The Teacher, sent word, that He 
would celebrate His Passover with His disciples, on that Rabbin- 
ically unauthorized day, would accept the message, then the 


disciples would be safe in making all necessary arrangements 
without being disturbed by outsiders. For the sacrificial lamb 
had to be killed in the house, and its blood sprinkled upon the 
door casings, and not in the temple and on the altar, all of which 
was not only against Rabbinic authority as to time, but even 
against an anciently obtained custom subsequent to the original 
Mosaic ordinance. See 2 Chron. 80:16, 17, and above, p. 566. 
Verses 20-30. When evening began, our Lord reclined 
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around the Paschal Supper table with the twelve disciples. While 
they were eating, He predicted His betrayal by one of the com- 
pany, and did not hesitate to affirm to Judas, on his inquiry, that 
He is the one. Then Matthew tells us that Jesus took “the” 
bread and pronounced a benediction upon it. Both the English 
Common Version and the Revised are wrong in not translating 
the original “ton”; for Matthew has reference to that particular 
piece of unleavened bread, which the Jews distribute at the 
Paschal-supper meal to every one at the table, just at the close, 
and before the thanks after eating. That piece has a special name 
in the Jewish ritual, it is the “Afikoman”, a word corrupted from 
the Greek “Epigeuma”, meaning “a taste.”, The Jews eat it 
without pronouncing a special blessing upon it, but our Lord did, 
and commemorated in this “bread of affliction”, (Deut. 16:3), His 
broken body for our sins. From what the Lord said at the cup, 
I have little doubt, that he had in mind some of the sacrifices that 
were offered at the Sinai covenant recorded in Exodus 24:5, 6, 
viz., the “Z’vahhim”, and the “Sh'lomin”, “Peace offerings” in 
the Common Version, of whose flesh the Israelites partook, and 
with whose blood the people as well as the altar were sprinkled. 

Then taking the cup, which ritually belonged to the thanks 
after the supper, and giving thanks, He gave it to them saying: 
“Drink ye from it all’, (the Jews have a cup for each one at the 
table, He had them drink all of one cup), “for tais is the blood of 
me, the oue of the new covenant, the one shed for many unto 
forgiveness of sin.’ The Lord must have had in mind the old 
covenant, and the sprinkling of blood at its ratification at Sinai, 
and contrasted with it the new covenant ratified with His own 
blood. Then He told them, that this is the last time on earth 
that He drank of this fruit of the vine, but would drink it with 
them anew in the Kingdom of His Father. Them singing the 
customary hymns, ritually, Pss, 115-118, they retired to the Mount 
of Olives. 

Ciapter 26: 31-75. I must forego here the pleasure of 
touching even upon the precious and wonderful words of our 
Lord, and keep myself to the task of showing the harmony of 
times referred to by the four Evangelists. Judas accomplished 
his nefarious bargain. The Lord is arrested, He does not resist, 
and is brought before High Priest Caiaphas, Scribes, and elders, 
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who were assembled informally, for at night it was illegal to hold 
court, and yet they examined the prisoner, heard witnesses, and 
decided upon His own frank confession, that He was guilty of 
death. Peter, in the meantime, denied the Lord, most shamefully, 
yet was brought to his senses, so that he wept bitterly over his 
cowardly conduct. With these events closes Matthew’s record of 
the night of Thursday to Friday, the 13th to the 14th of the 
month. 7 
Chapter 27:1-61. Friday the 14th of Nissan. 

The arrest and the informal court held at the house of Caiaphas 
consumed the hours of the preceding night, and now as it became 
day, a formal council was held, in which final counsel was taken, 
how to bring about the death of the prisoner, for as to the guilt 
they were all satisfied of it in their seared consciences. Their 
construction of the guilt of our Lord can be easily discovered from 
the Jewish traditions in the Siphri. Judas betrayed to them, that 
Jesus kept the Passover supper not in accordance with the 
‘“Halachah” (prescribed rule) of the Wise Men and Scribes, as 
they interpreted the Scriptures, but as He did interpret them. 
This offence constituted Jesus, according to tradition, as being a 
Despiser of the Word of Jehovah, for so we read in the Siphri to 
Numbers 15:31: ‘The word of Jehovah He despised’, this is He, 
who expuses a manner in the law.” This is of course to be under- 
stood in the fuller expressed sense of Rabbi Eliezer of Moodai, (a 
relative of the false Messiah, Bar Chosbi of the first century, A. D.) 
in Abboth 3: 15, “‘who exposes a manner in the Law not according 
to the Halachah.” Such a person must be cut off, for such a per- 
son is a blasphemer, (Numb. 15:30), Of this, they who received 
Judas’ denouncement were satisfied, but of this they dared not 
make use in public, for there was the strong and influential 
Sadduceean party,who repudiated the authority of the interpretation 
of Scripture by the traditional Halachah. They sought therefore 
for incriminating witnesses, the night before, but were unsuccess- 
ful. But when Jesus was put under the highest oath by the High 
Priest, to confess, whether He claimed to be the Son of God, and 
Jesus confessed it, then the High Priest declared this as sufficient 
for all who heard it, to adjudge him a blasphemer, (Matt. 26:59- 
66), to which the whole council assented. In the morning, when 
they came together, now with the addition of the chiefs of the 
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priestly families, to legalize in day time the illegal procedure of 
last night, the question was how to bring about the death of Jesus, 
for they themselves had no longer the power to inflict capital 
punishment. To bring Him to Pilate with this accusation of 
blasphemy,and demand His death for this, was out of the question, 
for Pilate would laugh at them. So they concluded to act, and 
acted on the cruel dictum of the tradition, which is recorded in the 
Siphri to Deuteronomy 18:22, which says:* “‘Thou shalt not be 
afraid of Him’, (this means) restrain not thyself from construing 
guilt against him.” They therefore delivered Jesus. bound to 
Pilate as a political state criminal, and expected to bring about 
His death in this way. Meantime Judas saw their dreadful inten- 
tion, and was horrified, for he betrayed his Master to the Jewish 
authorities only, who had no power of capital punishment, and 
not to the Romans, who had it and would certainly use it. So he 
went to the Jewish authorities, and vainly tried to revoke his be- 
trayal, and threw the bloody price in their faces, but they would not 
listen. And while this episode took place, Jesus stood before Pilate 
an accused political criminal. What Matthew relates in verses 6- 
10, we are not to understand as having taken place just at this 
time, but at a subsequent one, and Matthew only puts it here in 
his narrative, as a fit place for recording an important falfillment 
of prophecy, attested by a locality and name. In verse 11, the 
Greek “de”, should not be rendered with a mere “and”, but with 
“meanwhile”, since it is intended to show, that while Judas par- 
leyed with the Jewish authorities, Jesus stood already before 
Pilate. The Governor interrogates the crimiual, whether He was 
King of the Jews. That He regarded Himself as such, this Pilate 
could have learned from the Jews only, and they could easily prove 
it, for Jesus proclaimed Himself openly enough as the Messiah, 
and with this claim and name, the name and claim of King was 
and is indissolubly connected in the Jewish mind; the Messiah is 
“Melech Hammosheeahh”—“The King Messiah.” And so the 
valid political incrimination of Jesus before the Roman governor 
was successfully planned. Jesus answers Pilate affirmatively, but 
pays no attention to the other Jewish accusations. Pilate, as a 
genuine Jew-despising Gentile, yet a law-abiding Roman, teebly 
tries to save the life of the remarkable man before him, but is 
overpowered by the murderously plotting Jewish authorities, whose 
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heart is set on blood, and who set the hearts of the mob in a sim- 
ilar way. A shrewd Roman Governor always paid careful atten- 
tion to the voice of the mob, and so the Jewish authorities’ plan 
was successful again. Jesus is condemued as a state criminal and 
is crucified. Our Lord came on the cross before the sixth hour, 
our 12 o'clock, m., and then just at the time when the Jews 
authorize the killing of their Passover (see above p. 566), there was 
darkness till the 9th hour, our 3 p. m., and then Jesus, our Lord 
expired on the cross. 

Verses 57-61. The words, ‘‘When even was come”, can not 
refer to the same hour of time to which the same words refer in 
chapter 26:20, both of which are in the original, “opsias de genome- 
nees”; for the Paschal supper had to be eaten when it was quite 
dark, for only then did the 14th day of the month begin, while the 
work of taking off the body from the cross, and laying it in the 
grave, could not have been done during a similar time on our 
I 


de ghenomenees” of verse 57, here must, therefore, refer to a late 


7 


4 


riday evening, it being then the Jewish Sabbath. The “opsias 


hour in the afternoon, after 3 o'clock, and after the expiration of 
our Lord. 

A question may here arise, why was not the body of Jesus 
taken off the cross sooner? To which, if I am not much mistaken, 
a sufficient answer can be given from a tradition recorded later in 
the Talmud. In’Talmud Rab. Sanhedrin, fol. 46, p. b, we find the 
following: “It was asked of them, whether the burial of the dead 
was commanded (Deut. 21:23) on account of indecency, or on 
account of atonement for sin?” ¢. e., whether because it would be 
indecent to leave a dead body unburied, or because putting into 
the grave is a humiliation for man, and hence an atonement for 
sin. The question is then asked: ‘“Whatdifference does it make?” 
To which the answer is given: ‘Because one has said: It was not 
necessary to bury that man.” Now the expression “that man”, is 
frequently applied'in the Talmud:to our Lord Jesus, and the sequel 
in this tradition will show, that He is meant here too; for it con- 
tinues thus: “If thou sayest, because of indecency, then not every 
one is like His kind; but if thou sayest, because of atonement for 
sin, that one has said, He had no need of an atonement for sin”, 
7. ¢., not every person is such a sinner as Jesus was, and must not 
be treated as indecently as it would be right to have treated Him; 
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but if burial is an atonement for sin, then Jesus said, He needed 
no atonement for sin; referring very likely to the Lord’s challenge 
in John 8:46, “Who of you convinceth me of sin?” ,It is very 
likely, therefore, that this later tradition refers to a dispute that 
arose in the Sanhedrin about whether the crucified Jesus should be 
buried at all, and which dispute was cut short by Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was a member of the Sanhedrin, (Mark 15: 48, 
Luke 23:50), going to Pilate and obtaining the bedy of Jesus from 
him, buried it decently with the assistance of Nicodemus. (John 
18:39). With this Matthew concludes the events of Friday, the 
14th of the month. 
Chapter 27: 62-66. Saturday the 15th of Nissan. 

The reader who is not familiar with Jewish traditions, may 
wonder at Matthew’s circumstantial language here: “But on the 
morrow, which is after the Friday.” The Greek “Paraskeuee’’, 
means classically “Preparation”, but in the Judeo-Greek dialect 
it came to mean “Friday”, because this day is the preparation day, 
when all ordinary work, which would have to be done to-morrow, 
Saturday, is done on this day, Friday. In this sense, “Paraskeuee” 
is equal to the Neohebraic ’Erev Shabbath, which literally means, 
Evening of Sabbath, but as an appellative means simply Friday. 
In this sense too, the Christian Greeks, and the modern Greek 
language, use the word “Paraskeuee”, and should have been ren- 
dred so in our text, and not “preparation day.” Now, why did 
not Matthew say simply “‘on the Sabbath”? or, if he wanted to 
name any other day, why did he not say, “the first’, “second”, &. 
“of the week”? Any one, however, who is familiar with the 
Jewish traditions, as evidently Matthew was, will well remember 
the interminable Rabbinic disputes about the expression ‘on the 
morrow”, in Leviticus 28:11, 15, and 16. It was the battle ground 
between Sadducees and Pharisees, and is yet the one between the 
Rabbinic and Karaite Jews to this day. The LXX render the 
Hebrew “Meemohhrath Hashabboth” in the above three verses, in 
three different ways. “The morrow of the first’, “the morrow of 
the Sabbaths”, and “the morrow of the last of the seven days.” In 
the first of these renderings, the LXX accommodate themselves to 
a certain Rabbinic interpretation, and violate the text. (See 
Saphri to those verses, and also Talm. Rab. M'nahhouth, fol. 65, 
page b). Here, therefore, was a snag to be avoided in writing for 
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Jews, as Matthew did, about the Sabbath of the Passover, and 
hence to avoid that snag, Matthew chose the circumstantial ex- 
pression, ‘ou the morrow after the Friday”; had he said “on the 
Sabbath”, he would have run the risk of being misunderstood by 
some Jews, for the traditionists interpret the word “Sabbath” in 
that passage of Leviticus to mean not the weekly Sabbath, but the 
first day of the Passover feast week. Matthew, therefore, tells us 
as plainly as he can, that it was on Saturday, the 15th of Nissan, 
that the Lord’s grave was secured by the Jewish authorities, who 
of course must have satisfied themselves, that all was right inside. 
Perhaps there arose a suspicion in their mind against Joseph of 
Arimathea, who interested himself about the body of Jesus so 
much. 
Chapter 28: 1-15. Sunday the 16th of Nissan. 


The translation of our Common Version, “in the end of the 
Sabbath”, is liable to objection. (The Revised is somewhat bet- 
ter). For, (1). the end of the Sabbath is commonly understood to 
be with the end of daylight, and therefore it can not be “as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the week.’ (2). The word 
rendered Sabbath is a plural in the original. But, the Greek for 
our “in the end”, is ‘‘opse”, and means “/ate”, and with the gen- 
itive case means, “late of”, or, “late after”, and therefore the 
original, “opse de Sabbatoon”, means “late after the Sabbaths”, 
an expression which corresponds well with the Neohebraic, 
“Oobmontsoay Shabbothoun”—“and in the goings out of the Sab- 
baths.” The reason for the plural is, that the day was both the 
weekly Subbath, and also the Passover feast day, which, like all 
other feast days, is called Sabbath. I know, that I differ in this 
from Lexicographers, but I think the truth is on my side. And 
again, the reason, why the hours of the “goings out of the Sab- 
baths”, though extending to mid-night and beyond are regarded 
here as belonging to Saturday, is found in the pious Jewish custom 
of lengthening the Sabbath and feast days both at their beginnings 
and at their ends. The earliest tradition of this custom is found 
in the Sapro to Leviticus 23: 82, which I here translate: 

“And ye shall afflict your souls on the 9th of the month in 
the evening; from evening to evening shall ye Sabbath (celebrate) 


your Sabbaths.’ May it not be, that one is to begin and fast on 
the 9th? There is a teaching in the saying, ‘In the evening.’ If 
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in the evening, then possibly when it is dark? There is a teach- 
ing in the saying, ‘and ye shall afflict your souls on the 9th.’ How 
is this? One must begin and fast while it is yet day, for so it is, 
that they add from the secular to the sacred. This gives me the 
‘ (time) before, whence do I know for the (time) after? There isa 
teaching in the saying, ‘from evening to evening.’ This gives me 
only the Days of Atonement, whence do I know (the same) for 
the Sabbath (when the first section of) Genesis (is read)? There 
is a teaching in the saying, ‘ye shall Sabbath’ (celebrate). Whence 
do I know (the s same) for the holy days? ‘There is a teaching in 
the saying, ‘your Sabbaths.’ Hence, every Sabbath that thou art 
Sabbathing, (rest that thou art resting), thou must add to it before 
and after.” 


This tradition is repeated in Talm. Bab. Youma, fol. 81, p. b, 
and Rosh Hashonah, fol. 9, p.b. And even to this day, the or- 
thodox Jew sings on Friday evening at his first Sabbath meal the 


praises and rewards of Israel, who linger in going out from the 
Sabbath, and who hasten to enter it early. This then it is what 
Matthew means by saying, that Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, viz. the one mentioned in 27:56, came very early at the 


dawn of the first day, late after the Sabbaths, and saw the angel, 
who opened the grave as with an earthquake, not for our Lord, 
for He had already risen, but for the disciples and all the world, 
and the angel told the trembling women that the Lord had risen 
that Sunday morning, and they should go quickly and announce 
the fact to the disciples, and that He will meet them on the way 
to Galilee. On their joyful way, the risen Lord Himself met 
them greetingly. While these went with a message of momentous 
truth, the hireling watchmen too, who were also witnesses of the 
same facts, went to the blood-satiated priests, and told them what 
had happened. It was sad news to them, which they vainly and 
wickedly sought to hush up with the absurd lie, that while the 
watchmen slept, (yes! a Roman watch asleep!) the disciples stole 
Him from the grave. And those, who are given over “to believe 
a lie’, believe this to this day! Here ends Matthew’s record of 
the events of Sunday, the 16th of Nissan. What he records from 
verses 16-20, may have taken place the next days. 


I trust that the reader of these pages thus far, has come to 
clearer ideas of the events, which the faithful Evangelist Mat- 
thew is recording. It remains for me, to go through the 
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records of the other three Evangelists, and show their perfect 
agreement with Matthew’s plain and faithful record. 


MARK’S NARRATION. 


Chapter 11: 1-11. Monday, the 10th of Nissan. 


Mark has his standpoint at Jerusalem, and writes as he sees, 
first Bethpage and further on Bethany, both about the Mt. of 
Olives. The Lord coming towards Bethpage, then on His right, 
sends two of His disciples thither to fetch the colt, which, He said, 
they should find in the village (Bethpage) opposite them, tied 
somewhere. The colt had not been used before. How this fact 
was to be known, we’see from Matthew 21:2, who tells us, that 
the mother of the colt was there also; and his language permits of 
understanding, that both the dam and the colt were tied, for he 
quotes the words of the Lord, who said: ‘“Hwreesete onon dede- 
meneen, kai poolon met hautees’—“ye shall find an ass, and a 
colt with her’, i. e., tied together with her. It is but natural to 
suppose, that the owner tied them up both, to prevent the grown 
colt from sucking the mother. Matthew says, that the Lord said: 
“Jusantes”—ye loosing”, (not both of them, as the Common and 
Revised versions both mis-translate), “bring” (again, not them) 
“tome.” And with this, Mark agrees, when he says, that the 
Lord said: “lusantes auton agaghete”’—“ye loosing him, bring 
on.” Matthew and Mark say the same, that the Lord made use 
of the colt, and not of the ass. But in Matthew 21: 7, it is said, 
that the disciples brought both of the animals, and it must 
be understood, that the bringing of the mother was of their 
own accord, and not that it was ordered them by the Lord. The 
comma, therefore, at the end of verse 6, in Matthew, is wrong, and 
should be a period; and the word “brought” there should be trans- 
lated more clearly after the original “Kegagon”—“and THEY 
brought.” All this may seem a trifling matter, but in criticising 
a picture, indeed two pictures here, minutely, every item becomes 
important. This picture, which is a fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Zachariah 9:9, explains exegetically the obscurity of that 
prophecy; for we shall have to render the “V’al‘aiz ben aihou-~ 
nouth”, there, “and even upon a foal, (colt), the son of a she-ass.” 
(Compare this note to Matthew, p. 578). Markis very brief in 
his statement about the Lord's entry and stay in Jerusalem that 
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day. Mark tells us, that on the evening of that day, the Lord 
went back to Bethany, and this is in agreement with Matthew 
21:17. 

Mark 11: 12-19. Tuesday, the 11th of Nissan. 

In the morning, Jesus and the disciples go back to Jerusalem. 
On the way He curses the leafy but fruitless fig tree. Mark omits 
the immediate effects on the tree, which Matthew mentions in 
21:19. Mark mentions the clearing of the temple on that day, 
while Matthew puts it on the day previous. If both are correct, 
the act must have been repeated. On the evening of the same 
day, the Lord went out of the city. On His way, naturally to 
Bethany, He sat down somewhere on the Mt. of Olives, sv Mat- 
thew tells us, and the disciples joined Him there, (Matthew 24: 8), 
and He taught them a great many things, which are recorded in 
Matthew, down to the end of chapter 25. 

Mark 11: 20—13:37. Wednesday, the 12th of Nissan. 

The Lord, together with His disciples, return to Jerusalem, 
and on the way they saw again the cursed fig tree, how it was 
dried from the roots, 7. e., even more than when first cursed, as 
Matthew relates in 21:20. Matthew does not tell us, what the 
Lord did, or said, on this Wednesday, (see p. 480, near the bottom), 
but Mark places a part of that which Matthew tells us the Lord 
said and did on Tuesday, as having occurred on Wednesday. 

Mark 14: 1-12. Still the same day. 

Mark keeps in mind the same day, Wednesday, on which he 
records certain of the Lord’s sayings and doings to have taken 
place, and prepares the reader’s mind for the narrative of the 
institution of the memorial supper, and what took place after that. 
The English Common Version is wrong in not translating the 
participle “de” in verse 1, which the Revised renders with “now.” 
The Passover to which Mark refers here must be the Jewish, kept 
by them on the evening of the 14th to the 15th, which fell that 
year on Friday to Saturday. The unleavened bread, which Mark 
mentions here, is one of the popular names of the entire feast- 
week. Having the day Wednesday in his mind, Mark could well 
say: ‘Now after two days was the Passover and the unleavened 
bread, meaning Friday. Let not the reader think that 1 am 
ignoring apparent difficulties which may occur to him. When on 
page 580, I insisted that the Lord, when He said, “ye know that 
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after two days is the Passover”, He meant His Passover, and not 
the Jews’, I recognized that He said this on Tuesday evening, I 
had a right to do so, for there, in Matthew, the ipsissima verba 
of the Lord are recorded, while here Mark narrates the events as 
they were remembered by himself, and there is, therefore, no 
incongruity in Mark’s having in mind the Jewish and not the 
Lord’s Passover. 

Mark’s record of what happened at Bethany does not refer 
chronologically to two days before the Passover and Unleavened 
Bread, but is simply a reminiscence of things that took place 
several days before those two days, and he puts it here in connec- 
tion with Judas’ betrayal. The Greek usage of the imperfect tense 
“ezeetoun”’, in verse 1, and “‘ezeetei’’, in verse 11, “they sought”, 
and “he sought”, should here be well remembered as denoting a 
continuous, or, statedly repeated past action, and not an action 
that took place once only at a single point oftime. So alsoshould 
the genitive absolute in verse 3, be carefully noticed here, us 
designating rather cause than time, this being here the betrayer’s 
determination. 

Mark 14:12-16. Thursday, day time, the 13th of Nissan. 

In verse 12,1 differ from the common interpretation as to 
what day is here meant, and as to the persons referred to in the 
pronoun “they.” I do not understand the day to be the 14th of 
Nissan, and when “they”, 7. e., the Jews, kill the Passover, but the 
13th of Nissan, and when “they”, 7. ¢., the disciples, killed the 
Passover on that day by a special order of the Master. It is far 
more natural to refer this pronoun to the immediately succeeding 
noun “Disciples”, than to refer it to the Jews, who are.not men- 
tioned anywhere near here. The common interpretation of 
referring the day to the 14th of Nissan, is the result of a lack of 
knowledge of that Palestonian custom to begin with the clearing 
away of leavened bread on the 18th already. See above pp. 580-1. 

Mark 15:1-32. Friday, forenoon, the 14th of Nissan, 

Here we have the record of the Jews’ delivering the Lord 
to the Gentiles, His being condemned to be crucified, and His 
crucifixion, all of which took place between early morning and 
9a. m., “the 3d hour”, Jewish reckoning. 

Mark 15: 33-47. Same day, afternoon, 
Here we have the record of the darkness from 12 m. to 
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3 p. m.; the Lord's expiration on the cross; Joseph of Arimathea’s 
care or His body; and the two Marys’ witnessing this humane, 
friendly act. 

Mark 16:1. Saturday night to Sunday, the 15th of Nissan. 

Mary Magdalene, who knew where the grave of the Lord 
was, induced two other women to buy spices to anoint, and other- 
wise to prepare the body.of the Lord, more decently than could 
have been done in the hurry of the approaching Sabbath, during 
the last, late hours of Friday afternoon. The Jews keep the 
evening and night of Saturday to Sunday as some sacred time, 
(compare the notes above to Matthew 28:1-15, p. 587), and Mary 
Magdelene and her companions must have found it a difficult task 
to obtain the spices they desired from the sellers of them during 
the night, and so it passed away in their benevolent effort to do 
honor to the body of the Master. 

Mark 16: 2-8 Sunday, the 16th of Nissan, 

Here we have the record of the discovery of the Resurrection 
of the Lord. Verse second agrees with Matthew 28:1. For 
the plural “Sabbaths” in the original, see notes above to 
Matthew. 

LUKE'S NARRATION. 
Chapter 19: 29-48.. Monday, the roth of Nissan. 

Luke’s standpoint is also Jerusalem, and he, therefore, men- 
tions Bethpage before Jerusalem. (Verse 29). Luke is very 
general in his narrative. In verse 47 he simply says, that He 
taught daily, i. ¢., for a number of days, in the temple, and in 

Chapters 20: 1-21: 36, he records a dispute between the 
Lord and the Jewish authorities. 

Chapter 21: 37, 38. No date given. 

Luke calls the Lord’s abode in Bethany, by the general name 
Mount of Olives. 

Chapter 22: 1-6. Nospecial date given, 


In verse 2, the imperfect tense in “Ezeetoun” —sought”— 


should be well noticed, for it denotes a long before continued 
action. 

In verse 3, the particle “de”, should not be rendered “then”, 
but by an adversive conjunction, “but”, for the imperfect tense of 
+ Hiseelthe’—“entered”, denotes a long before continued action, 
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which took place after the determination of the Chief Priests and 
Scribes to destroy Him. 


Chapter 22:7. Thursday, the 13th of Nissan. 


The “day of unleavened bread”, is the 13th of the month, as 
I have shown it in the notes above to Matthew and Mark, on the 
same day, Thursday. And the “must be killed” of the Passover, 
does not refer to the Jewish, false order of things, but that of 
Moses, which our Lord strictly observed. 


Chapter 22: 14-65. Thursday evening and night, 13th to 
14th of Nissan. 


Here Luke records the Lord’s instituting His memorial sup- 
per, His arrest, and trial before the Jewish authorities, and Peter's 
denial. 


Chapters 22: 66—23:43. Friday, a. m., the 14th of Nissan. 


Here Luke records the further, ratifying trial of our Lord 
before the Jewish authorities, in day time, His delivery to the 
Gentile authority, His condemnation and crucifixion. 


Chapter 23: 44-56. Same date, p. m. 


In verse 44 “the sixth”, and “the ninth” hours, are our 12 m., 
and 3 p. m. 


In verse 54, the rendering should be according to the Judxo- 
Greek idiom, “and it was a Friday day.” (See above, page 586). 
The original Greek, ‘“Hpephooske’—‘*dawned”—is a Neohebraism 
here, used for the “dusk” of the evening, when the date of, what 
would be with us, to-morrow, is already beginning with the Jews 
now; hence the good ad senswm rendering of our Common Ver- 
sion, “drew on.” So the traditions speak of the evening of the 
13th to the 14th of Nissan, as the “our larbagha ‘asar”’—“light to 
the fourteenth.” 


In verse 56, the Common Version does not translate at all the 
very important Greek particle, “men’—*indeed”, or, “however” 
which when translated makes the clause read thus: “And the 
Sabbath they indeed rested, according to the commandment”; 


, 


which rendering implies, that “the spices and ointment” were not 
prepared, respectively bought, late on Friday evening, but on Sat- 
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urday night; and this makes Luke to agree with Mark 16:1. The 
Revised Version has the same faulty rendering. 
Chapter 24: 1-53. Sunday, the 16th of Nissan. 

To verse 1, compare the notes above, to Matthew 28:1-15, 
and to Mark 16: 2-8, and at the end of this paper. 

In verse 13, the distance from Jerusalem to Emmaus, “three- 
score furlongs”, is to be well noticed, as far exceeding a Sabbath’s 
day journey. The two disciples did not start, therefore, for that 
place on Saturday, but on the next day, and with this agrees what 
they say in 

Verse 21: “And this makes the third day since these things 
came to pass’, viz., the condemnation and crucifixion of our 


Lord. 


JOHN'S NARRATION. 


For the Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem from Galilee, see 


ery 


above, page 577. 
Chapte vy 12:1-11. Sunday, the 9th of Nissan. 
The Lord arrives at Bethany six days before the Jewish 


Passover, which took place on the 14th of Nissan, and which that 


year fell on a Friday. There they made a supper for Him, at 
which Mary, the sister of the Lazarus, whom He raised from the 
dead, anointed Him, prophetically and in fulfillment of prophecy, 
in anticipation of His Messianic death, according to Daniel 9: 26. 
Judas, the betrayer, objected to this. The resurrection of the 
dead was always connected in the Jewish mind with the coming 
of the Messiah, the Anointed One; hence the many Jews, who 
came to Bethany, to see both Jesus and Lazarus whom He raised, 
believed on Him. Lazarus being to the people the great evidence 
of Jesus’ Messiahship, the chief Priests, who were then of the 
influential, ruling party, determined to kill Lazarus also; for an 
inveterate unbeliever, “will not believe, though one shou!d rise 
from the dead.” 
Chapter 12: 12-50. Monday, the 10th of Nissan. 


The Lord enters Jerusalem under royal and loyal acclama- 
tions by a multitude composed of both Jerusalem people and 
many fezst-visitors from abroad. The enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude for their king, the son of David, is heightened by their seeing 
Him riding now on the humble colt of an ass, just as the Prophet 
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Zechariah foretold long ago! The Pharisees are badly agitated at 
His popularity. Certain Greeks catch the enthusiasm, and desire 
to see Jesus. Our Lord sees in it the bringing in of the Gentiles 
into His Kingdom, and is deeply affected, and, true to his mission, 
speaks publicly of His death, as the condition of the establishment 
of His Kingdom. He ends this startling declaration with a prayer 
to the Father, for His (the Son’s) glorification, which is miracu- 
lously and audily answered with assurance of present acceptance 
and further promise of fulfillment. (Compare Isa. 49). The peo- 
ple are perturbed by the miracle, and the Lord explains the intent 
of it, and announces, at the same time, the crisis of the world, and 
His being soon lifted out from the earth, and thas attract all men 
to Himself. The multitude is at once disappointed, for in their 
perishing lack of knowledge as to the work of the Messiah as the 
Redeemer from sin, they wanted Him to remain with them as 
their visible King. They dispute with Him, and He leaves them 
to themselves. 

I can not decide, whether the words recorded in verses 44-50, 
were said by our Lord at that, or at some other time, between that 
and the next Thursday evening; for John does not record what 
the Lord said and did in this interval of time. 

Chapters 13: 1—18: 27. Thursday,evening and night, the 13th 
to the 14th of Nissan. 

In verse 1, John refers to the Jewish Passover feast, for the 
Lord had His Passover meal, 24 hours before that. 

In verse 2, the Common Version’s rendering, “and supper 
being ended”, is wrong; for in verse 26, the Lord speaks of giving 
a sop, or morsel, to Judas, and in verse’ 28, John speaks of those 
who were yet at the table. The Revised Version has it correctly, 
“during supper.” In the same verse, the Common Version’s ren- 
dering, “the devil having now put into the heart of Judas”, &e., is 
wrong according to the original, and is rightly rendered in the 
Revised Version, “having already put into the heart of Judas”, &e., 
the fact being referable to the time of the supper at Bethany, 
according to Matthew 26: 14-16, and Mark 14: 10, 11. 

John does not mention the institution of the Memorial Sup- 
per by the Lord, most likely, because he presumed that his readers 
were familiar with the gospels of Matthew and Mark, or with 
other similarly accredited narratives, which contained the details 
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about it. But there can be no reasonable doubt, that this supper 
of John is identical w:th the one of the other Evangelists. Any 
one, who is acquaini.d with the Jewish ritual of the Passover 
meal, as described i): t':e Mishna Psahhim, chapter 10, will at once 
recognize in “the morsel’, (not a morsel, as the Common Version 
wrongly renders the “to psoomion” of 13:26) the one, which is 
mentioned as obligatory, in the second Mishna of the chapter 
referred to. Another mark, that this supper was the Passover 
meal, is to be found in the place where the feet-washing comes 
in. For this symbolic action the Lord rose from the supper table, 
(18:4). Now, the Passover supper began with the sanctification 
of the feast on a cup of wine, which cup is mentioned by Luke, in 
22:17, and this constituted the beginning of the supper. After 
this comes in order the washing of hands. The Lord, who repu- 
diated this tradition, as we read in Matthew 15: 20, changes this 
to the washing of the feet of the disciples by Himself, teaching 
them by this the bigher lesson of humble service to the brethren. 
In verse 29, we see, that this supper could not have been on 
Friday evening, since at this time nothing could be bought in a 
Jewish community, for the Sabbath day is then fully begun. 
The long discourse recorded down to 17:26, the Lord seems 
to have given to His disciples instead of the usual ritual recita- 
tions at the Passuver supper, about the redemption from Egypt. 
The Lord then comes with the eleven disciples to Gethsemana, 
is arrested there by a band from the Chief Priest, under the lead 
of Judas the traitor, and by them He is led to Annas and Caiaphas 
for examination. Peter there denied his Master. 
Chapters 18: 28—19:42. Friday, the 14th of Nissan. 
Early in the morning, the Lord is brought to Pilate’s house 
of judgment, but the Jews, who brought Him there, do not enter, 
lest they should defile themselves by entering the house of a 
heathen, where there were idols, and would need a ceremonial 
purification before they could eat their Passover on the evening of 
the same day. Pilate is, therefore, accommodating, and comes out 
to them, and finds them raging to have the prisoner they brought 
crucified. Pilate feebly tries to save the life of the prisoner, but 
meets with the open threat from the mob, that he is trying to 
shield a pretender to the throne, while they were loyal, and had 
no king but Cesar. This had its effect with the Roman. The 
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parley took place about six a.m. The Lord is then delivered to 
be crucified, and is so, and dies on the cross. The Jews noticing, 
that their desire was accomplished, desire now to have His body 
disposed of, and ask Pilate, that the legs of all the three crucified 
ones should be broken, I suppose to insure against their possible 
escape, and their bodies taken down, lest they linger and die too 
late on their crosses, and so would have to remain on them exposed 
during all of the next day, which is the weekly Sabbath too, on 
which no work could be done. Pilate grants the request, but the 
Lord is already dead, and His bones are not broken, but to insure 


the certainty against a possible mere suspension of animation, the 


Roman soldier pierces his heart with a spear, and the gushing out 
of blood and water proves that He was already dead some time 
ago. It was acase of real heart-breaking, causing the blood to 
fill up the pericardium, (sack of the heart), and there to separate 
into the crassamentum, (the thickened bloud), which gravitated 
down, and the serum (the water), above it. In this little episode 
prophecy was fulfilled, true as a photograph. Joseph of Arimathea 
gets the body of Jesus from Pilate, but too late for burial, for it 
was Friday, near the approach of the Sabbath, which “Israel has- 
tens to bring in early.” The body is therefore deposited in a 
sepulchre near by, in a decent manner, though in haste. Com- 
pare here the notes above to Matthew 27: 1-61. 
Chapter 20:1. Sunday morning, the 16th of Nissan. 

On the first day after the Sabbaths, 7. ¢., the weekly and the 
Passover feast day, being on the same day that year, in the morn- 
ing, being yet dark, 7. ¢., before the sun rose over the horizon, 
comes Mary Magdelene and discovers the Resurrection of our 
Lord! Let us here compare the times mentioned in the four 
gospels: (1). Matthew says in 28:1, “opse de Sabbatoon”, which 
[ have shown to mean, not “in the end”, but “late after” the Sab- 
baths, and the Jewish usage of this expression. Then Matthew 
says: “tee opiphooskouse eis mian Sabbatoon”—‘in the lighting 
up towards the first (day) after the Sabbaths.” The “dawn” of 
the Common Version does not mean here, the “dusk” of the 
evening of one day to the next one. No reasonable objection can 
be brought here to this translation in Matthew, from the “Sab. 
baton epephooske’, in Luke 23:54, for, as 1 have shown there, 
Luke makes use there of a Neohebraism, which Matthew does not. 
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This “dawn” of Matthew agrees perfectly in the nature and sense 
of the thing, with John’s “skotias eti ousees’——“it being yet dark.” 
(John 20:1). (2). Mark says, (16:1, 2), that two Marys 
brought spices during the night of Saturday to Sunday, and, 
“lian prooi tees mias Sabbatoon * * * ana teilantos tou 
heelion”—“very early of the first (day) of the Sabbaths * * * 
at rising of the sun”, they came to the sepulchre. This statement 
certainly agrees with John 20:1, for at Mark’s “rising of the 
sun”, it would be the “being yet dark” of John. Luke says, 
(14:1), that “tee de mia Sabbatoon, orthrou batheos’—“but on 
the first (day) of the Sabbaths, at deep dawn”, they, (the women), 
came to the sepulchre. This, too, agrees perfectly with Johy 
20:1, for at the ‘deep dawn” it is what he says, “being yet dark.” 

I do not expect, that this exposition will satisfy all those, who 
would have first to abandon a pre-conceived notion before they 
can accept it. Yet one thing is but reasonable to expect from all 
candid minds, that when they betake themselves to the investiga- 
tion of a Jewish subject, they should first acquaint themselves 
with the Jewish cotemporaneous language and literature about 
the subject, and not rely, as it has often been done, on record, and 
third hand work, even by such men, as Renan, Farrar, and Geike, 
not to speak of those, who take those again, as their ultimate 
authorities. May the good Lord hasten the time, when there 
will be many, who shall be thoroughly furnished for the grand 
task of teaching the New Testament writings so, that they shall 
be vindicated against the errors committed against them by both 
friend and foe. 

EPH. M. EPSTEIN, M. D. 
July 10th, 1886. Bethany College. 
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THE TEXT AND THE CANON:--A CRITICAL NOTICE REVIEWED. 

(At the request of Prof. McGarvey, we publish the following reply 
to our review of his book, and we do it cheerfully. Wedo not desire to 
enter into any discussion of the questions raised, but will say that 
possibly we have read as carefully and as thoroughly as himself. Our review 
and his reply will notify students that all text- books are not perfect, 
and that independent investigation is desirable when possible.-—EDITOR). 

The sensitiveness which causes some authors to resent adverse 
criticism of their works, and on account of which reviewers of 
new books often use none but words of praise where censure more 
or less severe is needed, is to be deprecated. Every author should 
be glad to have the faults in his productions pointed out so that 
he may correct them, and every critic should feel at liberty to 
point them out freely. On this ground the author of the little 
work entitled The Text and the Canon of the New Testament, has 
reason to thank the editor of this Quarterly for the outspoken 
andor with which his book is reviewed in the number for July. 
He is thankful, both because the review calls his attention to some 
errors which had escaped his notice, and because it furnishes him 
an occasion to show the correctness of some statements which are 
called in question. 

The editor closes his critique by saying of the book: ‘We 
are sorry that the work was not more accurately and scholarly 
done, and hope that it may be improved in subsequent editions, if 
any are published.” The first clause of this sentence, apart from 
the ungrammatical use of the word “scholarly”, expresses the 
author’s feeling perfectly; but while he is thus sorry, he is pleased 


to say that a second edition of the book had been announced to 


the public fully two months previous to the appearance of this 
criticism, and that in it some of the errors pointed out by the 
editor, together with sume which he has overlooked, have been 
corrected. 
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The author acknowledges his inaccuracy in using the expres- 
sion, “among the army of writers”; but when he is told that he 
should use « plural verb after the expression, “none of these”, he 
must decline, and refer the editor to his dictionary and his gram- 
mar. In regard to the number of pages in the Sinaitic and 
Alexandrian Mss.; the name “Lucas” misprinted for “Lucar”; the 
particular edition of the Elzevirs which acquired the title Textus 
Receptus ; the fact that Bengal made some independent corrections 
in the Apocalypse; and a miscalculation about the period of 
Cyril’s bishopric, he stands corrected, all these mistakes being the 
result of inadvertence in writing or haste in proof-reading. To 
these must be added another which the editor treats as a serious 
and unaccountable blunder, that of substituting “churches” for 
“church”, in quoting the rule of the Council of Carthage, that, 
“beside the canonical Scriptures nothing be read in the church 
under the title of divine Scripture.’ The change was accidental, 
and it shall be corrected, though the sense is not altered; for if the 
prohibited books were not to be read in the church, they were cer- 
tainly not to be read in the churches. 

I am thankful that all of these mistakes occurred in matters 
of detail which do not affect the line of evidence with which they 
are connected. In one other instance, however, that in which 
I claimed for Athanasius a knowledge of the sacred books back to 
a date at which I now see that he was only then four years old, 
I must confess that I pressed the argument a little too far. 

Tn regard to all the other criticisms so candidly submitted by 
the editor, except a few which I care not to notice at all, I must 
enter a demurrer, and endeavor to show the correctness of my 
statements. 

1. The first of these has reference to the date of the inven- 
tion of printing, and the fact that the Latin Bible was the firet 
book printed. I am aware that some conflicting statements are 
made on these points, but I have followed the generally received 
tradition un the subject, endorsed by such writers as Samuel 
Davidson (Bib. Crit. 1. 278), Scrivener (Int. 351), and even Dr. 
Schaff, who appears to be with our editor a favorite authority. 
See his Companion to the Greek New Testament, 149. I think 
it best to adhere to the old belief until it shall be disproved. 

2. My statement that the ‘aitic Ms. was discovered by 
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Tischendorf in 1859 is contradicted, and it is said that though he 
did not obtain all of it until 1859, he discovered it in 1844. If my 
critic will read Tischendorf’s own narrative which I have con- 
densed on pages 48-50 of my work, or that which he gives in 
Latin in the introduction to his Sinaitic New Testament (Leipsic, 
1865), he will find that although in 1844, Tischendorf found 48 
detached leaves of this document, he did not obtain sight of the 
document itself, nor know certainly that it was yet in existence, 
until February 4th, 1859. 

3. My statement that Biblical critics unite in assigning this 
Ms. to the middle or first half of the fourth century, is called in 
question, and we are told that Tischendorf himself does not place 
it earlier than the middle of that century. Again I must cite one 
of my critic’s favorite authorities, Dr. Schaff. He gives Tischen- 
dorf’s opinion as follows: “He assigns it to the middle of the 
fourth century, or to the age of Eusebius the historian, who died 
in 340. He thinks it not improbable that it was one of the fifty 
copies which Constantine had ordered to be prepared for the 
churches in Constantinople in 331, and that it was sent by the 
Emperor Justinian to the convent of Mt.Sinai which he founded.” 
Companion to Greek New Testament, 104. 

4. Against my statement that the Vatican Ms. lacks the 
first forty-six chapters of Genesis and thirty-two of the Psalms, 
my critic arrays the testimony of Dr. Schaff and Ezra Abbott as 
proving that it contains the whole of the Old Testament. It is 
true that Dr. Schaff, in his very brief introduction to Harper’s 
edition of Westcott & Hort, says, as quoted by our editor, “it con- 
tains the whole Bible as far as and including Hebrews 9:14”; but 
this he evidently intended as only a general statement, unless we 
suppose thet there was a slip of his memory; for in his more 
elaborate work, Companion to the Greek New Testament (p. 116), 
he states the case as Ido. After saying, “it contains the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament with some gaps”, he shows in 
a foot-note what these gaps are by saying: ‘Gen. 1:1—46:28 is 
wanting, and supplied by small type in the Roman edition; also 
Ps. 105 (106): 27--187 (188):6, and the Books of Maccabees.” 
The editor’s mistake grew out of insufficient acquaintance with 
Dr. Schaff's writings. As to Ezra Abbott, he was certainly not 
ignorant of a fact so well known to Biblical critics, and when he 
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says, “the Ms. contains, besides the Old Testament’’, &c., he also 
is speaking in general terms, and not aiming to be exact about the 
Old Testament. The remark is made in his very condensed ac- 
count of the New Testament portion of this Ms., in his article on 
the Bible in the Schaff-Herzogg Encyclopedia. 


5. My statement, that it was not till the year 1881, that a 
printed edition of the Vatican Ms. was given to the world, might 
have been put into the list of points in which I stand corrected; 
for the word “printed” is a mistake for the word “critical”, and 


the whole sentence needs expansion to prevent a misunderstand- 
ing; but I have reserved it for mention at this place, because it is 
closely connected with another mistake with which I am incor- 
rectly charged, that of misstating the date of this critical edition. 
Philip Schaff is quoted as saying that it was published 1868-1872, 
and “from type used for the Sinaitic Ms.” But while Schaff does 
say, in his less careful essay, (Int. to Westcott & Hort, xxv), that 
the edition appeared 1868-1872, he does not say that it was printed 
from type used for the Sinaitic Ms., but that the type used was 
cast from the same moulds as that employed for Tischendorf’s 
edition of the Codex Sinaiticus.”” In his more careful statement 
of the date (Companion to Greek New Testament, 117) he confirms 
my figures by giving the period in which the six volumes were 
brought out, as 1868-1881. He says: “Now at last we have a 
complete and critical, though by no means infallible, quasi fac- 
simile edition of the whole Vatican Ms. by Vercellone, Jos. Cozza, 
and Gaetano Sergio, Rome 1868-81, in six stately volumes.” 


6. I am represented as making contradictory statements 
when, on one page I say that the whole Bible was first printed in 
1452, and on another, that the New Testament was first printed 
in 1514; but my critic should have observed that in the one 
instance I spoke of the Latin version, and in the other of the 
Greek original. In the same connection [ am criticised for calling 
the celebrated French printer Robert Stephen, whereas my critic 
says: “We have failed to find his name except as Robert 
Stephens.” This failure results from his want of acquaintance 
with Scrivener and some other recent writers. The French name 
is “E’tienne”, corresponding to the Greek “Stephanas”, and prop- 
erly represented in English by “Stephen.” Scrivener has led the 
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way in the correct rendering of the name, and his example has 
been followed by several recent writers. 

7. Iam charged with “dogmatically” fixing the date of the 
Council of Laodicea in 363, and referring to Westcott as authority, 
although Westcott| makes no such statement. My critic says: 
“With the book open before us as we write, we are forced to say 
that he fixes no definite date.” This, I believe, is the most serious 
charge brought against me. It were indeed, a grievous offense, 
in writing a work on Evidences of Christianity, to falsely cite 
authorities. But in this, as in so many particulars, it is my critic 
who is at fault, and his fault is two-fold. In the first place, I 
referred to Westcott, not for the date of the Council, but for the 
evidence that this Council made no catalogue of the sacred books. 
My language is this: ‘The Council of Laodicea, which met A. D. 
363, is commonly quoted as having made a catalogue, but there 
are good grounds for believing that the catalogue appended to the 
account of its proceedings was added at a later date. The evidence 
is given by Westcott, Can. of N. T. 428-432." Had Westcott, 
therefore, said ‘nothing at all about the date [ would be free from 
the charge of falsely citing him. But in the second place, with 
the book open before me as I write, I am forced to say taat he 
does give the same date that Ido. In the side-head opposite the 
paragraph which introduces his account of this Council, he uses 
these words: “The Synod of Laodicea. Its date, c. 363, A. D.” 
While the date is not above question, as Westcott indicates by 
the abbreviation “ec.” (circiter, about) yet the year 363 is the one 
usually given by modern writers from Lardner down, and for the 
sake of brevity [ gaye it without qualification. 

8. My remarks on Clement of Rome are made the subject 
of two criticisms. The editor says: “On page 106 he speaks as if 
there were only one Epistle of Clement; but there are two.” This 
last statement is another mistake. The so-called Second Epistle 
of Clement, is not an epistle, and it has been rejected as spurious 


by scholars in general from Jerome to Westcott. See Lardner, 
vol. u, 28, 47; Westcott on the Canon, 177. See also, Uhlharn’s 
article headed, Clemens Romanus, in the Schaff-Herzogg Ency- 
clopedia. The editor also says that I am incorrect in giving as a 
reason why Clement has no quotations from John’s writings, the 
fact that none of these, unless Revelation is an exception, had 
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gone into circulation when Clement wrote.* He says: “It is 
generally conceded, and the Epistle itself would so indieate, that 
at the time he wrote all the apostles were dead.” I know of no 
writer who places the date of John’s death earlier than the year 
100, and of none but skeptics who place the letter of Clement 
later than 96 or 97. Lardner puts it at 96, Westcott at 95, and 
Donaldson, who discusses the question elaborately ( Hist. of Chris- 
tian Lit. & Doc.) says: “It has been variously fixed at 67 and 68, 
and 96 or 97.” John’s writings, as I believe, all appeared in the 
last decade of the first century, and probably in the last five years; 
and therefore I think it highly improbable that they had gone 
into such general circulation as to have been seen by Clement in 
Rome before the year 96. Certainly Clement could not have be- 
come very familiar with them. 

9. 1 am accused of making a false impression concerning 
the cause of Origen’s death. My critic says: ‘The next to the 
last line on page 68 would imply that Origen suffered martyrdom, 
when in fact he died a natural death.” My words are these: ‘tHe 
died in Tyre after suffering extreme torture at the hands of per- 
secutors.” Here it is distinctly stated that he died after suffering 
this torture, and while the language leaves the impression as [ 
intended, that the torture was connected with his death, it clearly 
shows that he did not die at the time of the torture. In all this 
I am well sustained by competent authorities. Lardner, on the 
authority of Jerome, gives this account of the torture: “In the 
Decian persecution, in 250, Origen was a great sufferer. He was 
imprisoned, and chained with an iron chain. He was put in the 


stocks, and for several days had his feet stretched to the distance 


of four holes, and suffered the threatenings of fire and many other 
torments, the judge at the same time taking a great deal of care 
not to kill him outright.” Credibility, u, 452. The context 
shows that he was then 68 years old, and he died in his 69th or 
70th year. Who can doubt that his death, occurring so soon 
after, was partly due to that torture? Dr. Schaff, after giving a 
similar account of the torture, (Ancient Christianity, 1, 504), 
says, “he died some time after at the age of 69, in the year 253 or 
254, at Tyre, probably in consequence of that violence. He be- 


“In quoting me on this point the editor makes me say, ‘the date of Clement’s death”, 
where I said, ‘‘the date of Clement’s Epistle.” But I assume that this isaslip of thepen, 
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longs, therefore, at least among the confessors, if not among the 
martyrs.” 

10. The editor’s quotation from the Sunday School Times, 
with tacit endorsement, is the last of his criticisms that I am to 
notice. Iam glad that he made this quotation, because it fur- 
nishes me an occasion to speak especially on one point made in it. 
It mentions three objections to my work as a text-book for col- 
leges; first, that I appeal to an English translation of the Fathers, 
instead of the originals; second, that I cite Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion as an “invaluable work”’, whereas it has been “torn to pieces 
by recent criticism”’; and third, that I place Alford “at the sum- 
mit of Greek scholarship in England.” 

In regard to the first of these objections I remark, that the 
book reviewer of the Times is evidently a pedant, or the fact 
would not have given him offence. If he knows anything of 
colleges, and especially of western colleges, he knows that very 
many students who are put to studying Evidences know nothing 
at all of Greek, and that the same is true of many even in theo- 
logical seminaries. While, then, it would be,very easy to make a 
parade of scholarship by quoting Greek authors in the original, it 
would be quite useless for such students, and altogether absurd for 
the general reader. 

My estimate of Alford is misstated. I do not place him at 
the summit of Greek scholarship in England, but only by the side 
of others in the front rank. My words are: “Dean Alford, than 
whom our age has produced no better Greek scholar, says’, &c. 
In that rank he unquestionably belongs. 

This writer’s sneering remarks about Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion demand my especial attention, both because I have relied 
upon it almost implicitly in preparing Part First of my book, and 
because the idea that it has been “torn to pieces by recent criti- 
cism’’, is not confined to the book reviewer of the Sunday School 
Times. Before [ speak particularly of this receut criticism, I[ 
must say of Scrivener’s work, for the benefit of many who are 
not familiar with it, that it has been recognized as a standard by 
scholars in Great Britain for many years, and that it is frequently 
cited as such by the ablest writers on Biblical Criticism. Dr. 
Schaff but echoes the prevalent opinion, when, in his list of 
“Special Works on Textual Criticism”, he sets it down as follows: 
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“Fr. H. AmBrose ScrIVENER: A plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament, 1861; 2d edition thoroughly 
revised, Cambridge & London, 1871 (607 pages); 3d edition in 
press (1882). Upon the whole the best separate work on the 
subject in the English Language.” Comp.to Greek N. T.88. This 
estimate of it was based on the second edition published fifteen 
years ago, while I used the third edition, 1883, enlarged by more 
than 100 pages, and containing the very Jatest information up to 
its date. Dr. Scrivener was one of the thirty scholars of Great 
Britain chosen to make the Revised Version of the English New 
Testament, and he served in that capacity with such men as 
Ellicott, Trench, Lightfoot, Alford, Stanley, Hort, Westcott, and 
others of like reputation. Even Ezra Abbott, his closest critic, as 
we shall see, cites his works again and again in his critical essays, 
and his estimate of the man may be gathered from the following 
sentence in his article on The Bible Text in the Schaff-Herzogg 
Encyclopedia: “Beside what have already been mentioned, the 
most important contributions to our knowledge of manuscripts of 
the New Testament in the present century have been made by F. 
H. A. Serivener, in his Ful) and Exact Collation of about Twenty 
Mss. of the Gospels, Cambridge, 1883; and Full Collation of about 
Fifty Mss. of the Greek Testament, with a Critical Introduction, 
appended to his edition of the Coder Angiensis, 1859.” 

It would certainly be marvelous, if the master-work of such 
a scholar, which he has been perfecting for a life-time, which has 
passed to its third edition revised and enlarged, and which has all 
this time been accepted as an authority, were “torn to pieces” 
by any recent criticism. Let us now see what this recent crit- 
icism is. 

It is contained in a pamphlet of 56 pages, published as a 
Critical Appendix to the Andover Review for 1885. It is edited 
by Prof. J. H. Thayer of Harvard, and its origin, according to its 
prefatory statement, is about as follows. Scrivener’s Introduction 
first appeared in 1861. In 1874, after the work had been out 13 
years, Ezra Abbott wrote Scrivener a long letter calling his atten- 
tion to “apparent errors” and “overlooked facts” in that edition. 
The second edition of the work was already in press, and it was 
too late for the author to take advantage of Prof. Abbott’s erit- 


icisms. When the third edition appeared, nine years later, it was 
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found that “the more obvious oversights” pointed out by Abbott 
had received correction, but the rest of his criticisms had received 
no attention. Prof. Thayer assumes that “the suggestions of the 
transatlantic correspondent” had “slipped into oblivion.” Is it 
not possible that they had been examined and deliberately set 
aside as not worthy of adoption ? 

These original suggestions by Abbott, together with memo- 
randa made by him on the margin of his copy of Scrivener, have 
been collected into this pamphlet, and they constitute the chief 
part of its contents. Someof the rest is taken from C. R. Gregory's 
Prolegomena to the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s Critical Text, 
some has been contributed by Prof. Harris of Johns Hopkins 
University, some by Prof. Warfield of Allegheny, Penn., and some 
by the editor. 

[ have examined the pamphlet sufficiently to see that it has 
reference almost exclusively to Scrivener’s descriptions of Greek 
Mss., of which he names and describes considerably more than 
2,000. The alleged errors are of two classes, mistakes and omis- 


sions. Many of the mistakes, if they are really such, are obviously 


typographical; and very many of the omissions concern points in 
the descriptions which Scrivener may have intentionally left out, 
because he regarded them as unimportant. Of the whole number, 
very few are of any serious importance, and not one of them 
affects materially any statement made in my “Text and Canon” 
on Scrivener’s authority. Not only is this true, but the scholars 
eugaged in getting up this pamphlet had no thought of such a 
task as tearing to pieces Scrivener’s great work. On the contrary, 
the editor of the pamphlet declares that these notes were pub- 
lished, “because they may be of service toward perfecting a book 
upon which, it is understool, Dr. Scrivener has done his last 
work.” With regard to the work itself he says: ‘With all its 
shortcomings, his Introduction has laid the students of New Tes- 
tament criticism under lasting obligations. It is the most com- 
prehensive work upon the subject extant in any language.” 

The reader can now appreciate at their proper worth the 
sneering remarks copied from the S. S. Times, and he can see 
whether I am censurable for pronouncing Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion an “invaluable work’, and for relying upon it as an authority. 


J. W. McGARVEY. 
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THe Evouvtion or a SHapow; or Tue Brste Doctrine 
oF Rest. From the standpoint of a Believer in the Divine 
Authority and Paramount Importance of the Religious Observance 
of the First Day of the Week. By A. M. Weston, A. M., formerly 
Professor in Hiram College, Ohio, and President of Eureka College, 
Illinois. Published by the Standard Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, 1886. pp. 292, price $1.50. 

We have read this book carefully from beginning to end, 
and we can cheerfully commend it to the careful study of every 
student of the Bible. The question investigated is one of practical 
importance, and it is discussed calmly, impartially, logically and 
with originality. The price is very reasonable, and the book 
should have, as it deserves, a large circulation. 


Bratz vs. Materrauism: In which the Errors and Sophisms 
of Modern Materialists are Detected and fully Exposed, and the 
True Teaching of the Bible Exhibited. By William M. Roe. New 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Published by the Christian 
Publishing Co., 913 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. pp. 197. Price 
(paper cover) 25 cents. 

This book is divided into eight chapters, which treat of the 
following subjects: 1. The Soul of Man; 2. The Spirit of Man; 
8. The Intermediate State; 4. Exposition of the principal texts 
cited to prove Materialism; 5. Sheol and Hades; 6. The final 
destiny of the wicked; 7. The fruits of Materialism; 8. Reason 
and Science against Materialism. 

Those who wish to study or discuss this question will find 
this book of great assistance. 


WHaT SHALL WE DO ABOUT THE ORGAN? By J. W. 
McGarvey, A. M., and F. G. Allen, Editor of the “Apostolic 
Guide.” Published by Guide Printing and Publishing Company, 
Covington, Ky. A pamphlet of 29 pages, and sold for 30 cts. per 
dozen. 

This little pamplet is a reprint of two articles, one written by 
Prof. McGarvey, and the other by F. G. Allen, in answer to letters 
asking what is the duty of Christians in regard to the use of the 
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Organ ix public worship. Both of these men are close and con- 
scientious students of the Bible, and will, as far as they are able, 
give Scriptural answers to all questions submitted to them. While 
able and conscientious, they may reach false conclusions, and we 
can not accept any position as true on the testimony of any man, 
but we must try their conclusions by the Word of God. We 
think in this matter they occupy Scriptural ground, as far as the 
use of the Organ is concerned, but we regard their advice as 
unwise and unscriptural. 


Ovr Movement, Its-OrigiIn anp Arm. A paper read before 
the Baptist Ministerial Association of Boston, Mass. By J. H. 
Garrison. A pamphlet of 30 pages, printed by the Christian Pub- 
lishing Co., 913 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Price ten cents; $1.00 
per dozen: 


Ten Cuapters AGarnst Tosacco. A pamphlet showing the 
evils of the tobacco habit. By Simpson Ely. With an Introduc- 


tion by B. W. Johnson. A pamphlet of 27 pages, printed by the 
Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price ten cents; $1.00 
per dozen . 


Firty-NrngE YEARS oF History. An Address delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society, 
New Lisbon, May 19, 1886. By Isaac Errett. Printed by 
Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price ten cents; 
$1.00 per dozen. 





EDITORIAL. 


F. G. ALLEN anp Missionary Socreties:—F. G. Allen, 
editor; of The Apostolic Guide, having been criticised as being 
inconsistent in his position concerning Missionary Societies, in 
his paper of July 9, makes an explanation and defence of his 
position. We have no intention of intruding ourself into this 
controversy, but as many occupy the same position that he does, 
we feel constrained to notice his defence. These Societies are a 
living question among the disciples of Christ, and one that we 
consider to be fraught with serious consequences, and involving 
a vital principle of Christian obligation. 

He says: “It is well understood, and ever has been, that we 
are unyieldingly opposed to any measures on the part of brethren 
that disturb the unity and harmony of the brotherhood.” Weare 
ready to admit this, and cheerfully say, that we believe he is per- 
fectly sincere in this statement; but, at the same time, we must 
say, that he knows that these Societies are “disturbing the unity 
and harmony of the brotherhood.” He admits this, and therein 
consists his inconsistency. This is his explanation: ‘We might 
regurd a missionary measure as wise and scriptural, and one that 
would result in good if all would accept it, but if its adoption will 
result in discord and disruption, we would feel bound to oppose 
it. But we do not understand that missionary conventions and 
work are of themselves causes of discord and alienation as such. 
The history of our reformatory movement clearly shows that co- 


operation in the spread of the gospel and the upbuilding of the 


cause has ever been an accepted principle. Nor do we understand 
that mission work is now opposed by any part of the brotherhood, 
nor the co-operation of the churches and people of God to that 
end, if the work were entirely rid of the features that have been 
the bones of contention, such as corporations, life-memberships, 
life-directorships, money basis, salaried secretaries, etc. Mission 


work of itself can nut be wrong. Co-operation to this end can 
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not of itself be wrong. This all must concede. But you say the 
societies, as we now have them, have certain features that all the 
brethren can not accept, hence they are bound to be divided in 
regard to them; and that the societies will not dispense with these 
features, hence the necessity of opposing them as they are. We 
readily grant that, on this account, we cannot fully endorse some 
of these societies, and never have. Still we insist that we might 
have the work done in a way that would not lead to such results, 
and it is our duty to dispense with objectionable features and 
come to grounds of unity as soon as this is discoverable. Hence 
instead of opposing all missionary societies as such, we feel it our 
duty to try to correet the evil and retain the good. Indeed we 
see not how one can oppose all associations for the spread of the 
gospel as such, when they are not necessarily wrong within them- 
selves.” ‘We disclaim, in the first place, lending our support to 
anythirig that produces alienation and division.” He does lend 
his support to the present societies, admitting that they are 
causing alienation and division, and hence he is inconsistent. His 
defence is, that Societies are not wrong per se, do not cause aliena- 
tion and division, but the objectionable features do, and he 
opposes the objectionable features. He co-operates with the 
Societies having the objectionable features which produce aliena- 
tion and division, protesting against the objectionable features, 
but co-operates with them nevertheless. We can not regard this 
as otherwise than as very inconsistent. He has been protesting 
against these objectionable features for several years, but not a 
single one has been removed or modified, but rather the Society 
advocates have become more and more dictatorial, more aggressive 
and persecuting. He should be convinced by this time, that these 
objectionable features will not be removed or modified so long as 
such men as himself give the Society their support notwithstand- 
ing the objectionable features. How long does he propose to labor 
with them under protest? There seems to be no indications of 


any change. “We might regard a missionary measure as wise 
and ‘scriptural, and one that would result in good if all would 
accept it, but if its adoption will result in discord and disruption, 
we should feel bound to oppose it.” All will not accept the 
present Societies or any similar to them, and their existence leads 
to discord, therefore, he feels bound to oppose them, and, yet, he 
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co-operates with tl.c:n. This seems to us to be absolutely incon- 
sistent. 

“But we do not understand that missionary conventions and 
work are of themselves causes of discord and alienation as such.” 
“Missionary conventions” is a very indefinite designation. The 
controversy is about the present Missionary Societies. We are 
discussing organized Societies, and there is no propriety in switch- 
ing off to “Missionary conventions.” It will be noticed that he is 
very particular to limit what is not a cause of discord to “conven- 
tions and work”, even to the extent of tautology in the use of the 
words “themselves” and “as such.” Of course missionary work 
is not a cause of discord, for no one can be a Christian who does 
not do missionary work. The Society way of doing it, is the cause 
of discord. Conventions of persons actively and personally inter- 
ested in doing missionary work, for the purpose of mutual encour- 
agement and information, are not causes of discord, and never 
have been, and we are not considering them at this time, but we 
are considering these incipient ecclesiastical organizations that are 
claiming and striving to be the Church, to be the bodies through 
which the Church, all Christians, must do all their missionary 
work; the bodies that must own and control all the educational 
and elymosenary institutions founded by individual Christians. 

“Mission work of itself cannot be wrong. Co-operation to 
this end can not of itself be wrong.” Mission work, if we under- 
stand the term, is preaching the gospel. Jesus commanded the 
eleven disciples, and through them all disciples, to preach the 
gospel to the-whole creation. We read, that the disciples without 
any limitation of age, sex, ordination or authorization, went 
everywhere preaching the gospel, and that they did it because 
it was an individual Christian obligation to preach the gospel, 
just as much as to visit the sick and distressed, and to keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world. Of course mission work— 
preaching the gospel—can not be wrong. ‘Co-operation to this 
end can not of itself be wrong.’ Before we say this very posi- 
tively, we had better understand what is meant by “co-operation 
to this end.” It must mean co-operation in preaching the gospel. 
Preaching the gospel is an individual duty and obligation. What 
kind of co-operation can there be in doing individual duties? In 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their afflictions, what kind 
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of co-operation is possible? A Christian finds an orphan in dis- 
tress; he does all in his power to relieve its distress, but he is not 
able to do all that is necessary, and he tells one or more other 
Christians of the case, and they assist the orphan. That is co- 
operation. So co-operation in preaching the gospel may come 
about in this way: A Christian is not gifted in public speaking, 
but a Christian who is, finds a destitute region where a public 
proclamation of the gospel would do good, and as an individual 
Christian discharging an individual duty, he goes there and 
preaches; he is not able to give all of his time to this work and he 
tells this first Christian and others like him, that he is doing good 
there and could do more good if he could devote all of his time to 
it, but is not able to meet all the expenses himself; they tell him 
to go on with the work and that they will assist him. This is co- 
operation in preaching the gospel. This kind of co-operation can 
not be’wrong; but when a number of Christians come together 
and form a society for the purpose of selecting places in which to 
have the gospel preached, select and employ men at stipulated 
salaries to do the preaching, and employ a man to go around 
among Christians who are not members of the Society, to solicit 
contributions to pay these preachers, then this co-operation is 
wrong in itself, because it has no Bible command or precedent, 
and is destructive of that element of individuality which is the 
scriptural basis of all Christian work. When a preacher is doing 
the work that God had laid upon him by giving him the talent or 
public speaking, then if he needs assistance and I assist him, I am 
co-operating in missiun work, and I am co-operating as God would 
have me co-operate. This is the way that the brethren co-operated 
with Paul. 

“But vou say the societies, as we now have them, have certain 
features that all the brethren can not accept, hence they are 
bound to be divided in regard to them; and that the Societies will 
not dispense with these features, hence the necessity of opposing 


them as they are. We readily grant that, on this account, we 
cannot fully indorse some of these Societies, and never have. Still 
we insist that we might have the work done in a way that would 
not lead to such results, and it is our duty to dispense with objec- 
tionable features and come to grounds of unity as soon as this is 


discoverable.” The trouble about preaching the gospel is found 
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in the words, “we might have the work done.’ They embody the 
feeling that gives existence to Missionary Societies. “Might have 
the work done”, is the key-note of every organization that ever 
existed for doing Christian work. Many professed Christians are 
willing, yes, anxious, to have Christian work done by some one 
else, even if they have to give money towards it, but they are not 
willing to do it themselves. At the final judgment, when the 
books are opened and the King shall say: “I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink’’, these persons will say: ‘Lord, it is true we 
never went about hunting up the thirsty, such work was not 
congenial to our tastes, and we did not have time from our busi- 
ness, but we belonged to a Society and gave liberally out of the 
surplus money we made, to hire a man to beg this money from us 
with which to hire men to hunt up the thirsty.”” Can youimagine 
what the King’s answer would be? God demands personal 
service and He will not accept service done by proxy. 

Of course the work can be done in a way that will not lead to 
such results, and that way is to do it ourselves. Are not the 
grounds of unity already discovered? What did Paul mean when 
he wrote 2 Tim. 3:16,17? “Every scripture inspired of God is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion which is in righteousness: that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” If we 
have not discovered the unobjectionable way to do mission work, 
we have either failed to understand the Scriptures, or Paul was 
mistaken. Paul and the early disciples seem to have understood 
the Scriptures on this subject. Under the plan followed by them 
Christianity made wonderful progress, and their plan produced no 
division or alienation. Is the divine record so vague on this 


subject that we must grope in darkness, having no light but the 
farthing candle of human wisdom, and accept under protest human 


plans until our fallible wisdom can hit upon the right one? Shame 
upon such an imputation against the wisdom and mercy of 
God! . 

Christianity is an individual matter. God has gifted each 
peason to acertain degree, and to that degree is he personally 
responsible, and each Christian is commanded to “work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling.” Bro. Allen will not 
deny that the Bible gives accounts of much missionary work and 
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how it was done. He will not say that any of it was done by 
missionary societies. He will admit that individual disciples went 
and preached without being employed to do so, and went without 
a stipulated salary. He will admit, that if disciples would do so 
now, the gospel would be extensively preached. He will admit 
that this plan is Scriptural and would not produce division or 
alienation. Then why does he not cease to assist to keep alive 
these human contrivances which do produce division and aliena- 
tion? What sense is there in criticising an organization and at 
the same time furnishing it the means of existence? What care 
the Secretaries of these Societies for his protests so long as he him- 
self gives and urges his readers to give liberally to their funds? 
“We disclaim, in the first place, lending our support to anything 
that produces alienation and division”, and admits that these 
Societies do produce alienation and division, and yet he assists in 
keeping them alive and urges his readers to do so. This is not 
consistency. 


“But we are told that we can not correct these wrong and 
division features in our societies; hence we need not try. This 
may be; neither can we destroy them. If we could kill the old 
ones and establish a work in their place in which all could agree, 
that would be a good thing to do; but how can we hope to do this 
if we can not correct the evil features of those we have?” 
“Neither can we destroy them.” No, not by criticising them in 
one line, and urging support to them in the next. Yes, by criti- 
cising them and by urging upon every disciple the necessity of 
not giving anything to them. Because we can not correct the 
evil features in the present Societies, we can not expect to estab- 
lish one that has no evil features, so he argues, (but we fail to see 
the conclusion), and, therefore, we must support the present ones 
with their evil features. Then we must admit that there never 
can be missionary work done that will not divide and alienate 
Christians; then missionary work is necessarily divisive, and God 
has commanded us to do something that will divide His people. 
In this we think he is inconsistent. 


“If we regard a missionary measure as unwise, we may refuse 
to support it, and work to the same end in a better way.” He 
regards the present Societies as divisive, does he refuse to support 
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them himself, and does he urge his readers to stand aloof from 
them ? 

“But in matters like missionary measures nothing of this 
kind is done. No one is forced to go contrary to his convictions 
of right or go out of the church. Every one is left free to act or 
not, just as he may please.” With all due defference tv Bro. 
Allen, we must say, that he is mistaken. A congregation employs 
a “pastor” who is a Society man; he induces the officers to include 
in their estimate of expenses a certain amount for these societies; 
a member refuses to pay any part of this fund; he is excluded. 
This “pastor”, by order of the Society, preaches a sermon at a 
specified time on missions and takes up a collection for the Society, 
a member objects, and refuses to assist in paying a “pastor’’ who 
advocates an unscriptural organization, and the member is ex- 
cluded. Let a preacher who is opposed to these Societies go into 
the bounds of a Ministerial Association, and will the Association 
allow him to work in their district? Is not the hand of every 
Society man against every preacher and paper that opposes them? 
We have been refused space in a Society paper to reply to attacks 
made upon us in its columns. Society men have written to us 


that the QvuaRTERLY should be suppressed because we oppused the 
Societies. Every one is not left free to act or not, just as he may 
please. The Societies are tyranical, and woe be to him who dares 
to oppose them, if it is in their power to crush him. 

The Bible is plain in telling how the gospel is to be preached, 


but in its plan there is no room for selfish ambition to be gratified, 
nor opportunity to make merchandise of the gospel, and hence 
there are men who will never follow it. 


ConpiT1oNaL ImmorTALITY:—A friend has called our atten- 
tion to this subject and has furnished us with several essays 
discussing it, and has asked us to give it some consideration. 
Frederick S. Jewell has published an article in the American 
Church Review, of April 1885, under the title ‘Human Immor- 
tality not Innate but Conditional.” Two pamphlets have been 
handed us: “God’s Special Gift. Mortal or Immortal Sinners, 
Which?” by I. C. Wellcome; and “The Gospel of Life in the Syriac 
New Testament’, by J. H. Pettingill. 
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The theory discussed and defended by these writers is, that 
immortality is a gift or condition given only to the righteous; 
that persons who die out of Christ have no life after their physical 
death, or not after the general resurrection; that they go into an 
eternal sleep, oblivion, or annihilation. These several writers 
discuss and defend the theory with ingenuity and some degree of 
plausibility. They state two theories, and narrow the discussion 
to them; one being, that immortality is inherent in the nature of 
man, and the other, that immortality is based solely upon faith in 
and obedience to Christ. Some of them admit that God gave this 
element of immortality to man, but that in the transgression of 
Adam it was lost, and then conditionally restored in Christ. They 
prefer to discuss negatively the first theory from the standpoint 
of human reason, rather than to affirmatively defend the second. 

Human intellect can understand man as a material organism, 
as a machine, but can not understand the element that makes 
him a living creature. Our knowledge of man as he is, must 
come to us by revelation from his Creator; and when we are cer- 
tain what this revelation is, we must accept it as the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

God has revealed to us, that He “created man in His own 
image”, and that He “made him a little lower than the angels.” 
We suppose that it will not be claimed that man was created 
having this semblance to God in his physical organism, and if not 
a physical resemblance, then the similarity must be in the spir- 
itual element. The lower animals have life, and if man alone is 
in the image of God, then he must have something more than 
animal life. The likeness must be in an element that is common 
alone to God and man, and that element mast be spirit, and spirit 
is indestructible. If God created man with a spiritual element in 
his organization, which constituted the resemblance, then when 
that element is taken out of his organization, he ceases to be the 
same creature that God in the beginning created, and after Adam’s 
disobedience man ceased to be in the image of God; but revelation 
gives no intimation of such a change. Ifa man lost this element 
or attribute of immortality in the disobedience of Adam, then from 
the time that he was driven from the garden until Jesus rose 
from the dead, every man who died, passed out of existence as the 
brutes, for, according to this theory, immortality was restored 
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only by faith in Christ, and there could be no faith in Him as the 
Christ, until after His resurrection. Revelation, however, teaches 
that those who died before Christ, did not cease to exist. In the 
familiar story of Saul and the woman of Endor, we learn that 
the spirit of Samuel, who had been dead for some time, assumed 
human shape, so as to be recognized by Saul, and conversed with 
him. Was Saul deceived by magical arts and only imagined what 
he thought was real? No such intimation in the Bible. It is 
given to us by inspiration as an actual fact. At the transfigura- 
tion, was it a mere hallucination, or did Peter, James and John 
see the rehabilitated spirits of Moses and Elijah? In the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, Jesus taught that there was an 
existence, and a conscious existence, of the wicked after the 
physical death. Lazarus is represented as a righteous man dying, 
and reappearing in the spiritual world as consciously happy; the 
rich man is a wicked man who dies, and appears in the spirit 
world as consciously suffering. We can not suppose that there 
was no basis of fact for this parable, for if we admit that the con- 
dition of the rich man was purely imaginary, then we must also 
admit that the condition of Lazarus was imaginary. Jesus could 
not have spoken this parable unless He was deceived Himself con- 
cerning the condition of departe!] spirits, or was intentionally 
deceiving His disciples, unless the spirits of men.who had died, 
had or would have a conscious existence. Noone for whom we 
are writing will admit either of these positions. Jesus was not 
deceived, and neither was He deceiving His disciples. These three 
Scriptural citations effectually decide that the spirits of men from 
the expulsion of Adam from the garden up to the crucifixion of 
Jesus lived, and were immortal. Coming down to the time of 
the apostles we find Paul using this language: “Having hope 
toward God, which these also themselves look for, that there shall 
be a resurrection both of the just and unjust.” Paul evidently 
‘believed that the element of immortality was part of the nature 
of man. Jesus Himself said: “for the hour cometh, in which all 
that are in the tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment.” It is 
argued by some that the spirit may not cease to exist when the 
body dies, but it may remain in an unconscious condition until 
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the final judgment, then be resurrected, receive its sentence, and 
then cease to exist. This of course is only conjecture, but has it 
any foundation in revelation? Jesus describes this resurrection. 
He says, that before Him shall be gathered all nations, the living 
and those who had died, and He shall separate the righteous from 
the wicked; to the righteous He will say: ‘Come, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world”; 
and to the wicked: “Depart from me, into the eternal fire which 
is prepared for the devil and his angels.’ This does not look 
much like annihilation of the spirits of the wicked! The post- 
judgment condition of the spirits of the righteous and the wicked 
is contrasted, happiness for one, misery for the other, but immor- 
tality for both. 

We are free to confess that revelation is not clear as to the 
condition of spirits between death and the resurrection, either of 
the righteous. or the wicked, but just as clear concerning the one 
class as the other; but we are well assured that the spirits of both 
are living, ready to obey the summons of God at any moment. 

It is argued, that when Paul said, “this mortal must put on 
immortality”, that whatever put on immortality was not previous 
to that time immortal, and that if it refers to the spirit, the spirit 
was not immortal, and only those who received this gift through 
obedience to Christ, became immortal. To understand correctly 
this language we must study the context. Paul is discussing the 
question of individual, conscious resurrection, and he presumes 
that the question would be asked: ‘How are the dead raised? 
and with what manner of body do they come?” He answers: 


That the body is buried a corruptible body, a body that will decay, 


but that it will come forth in the resurrection a body similar in 
appearance, but different in character, incorruptible. He is not 
discussing the resurrection of the spirit. It is taking it for granted 
that all admitted its immortality. His readers could understand, 
after His explanation, how a mortal body after it had died and had 
dissolved into its several elements; at the command of (iod, the 
spirit could come forth clothed with an incorruptible body, but 
they could not understand how those who were living at this 
resurrection could have their bodies changed, and he answers this 
difficulty by saying to them that it was a mystery, but it was a 
fact. Paul was writing concerning the resurrection of the body, 
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showing that in and at the resurrection it became incorruptible, 
and, hence immortal. Previous to this time it was corruptible, 
and, therefore, mortal. 

We give an extract from Dr. Jewell’s article in the American 
Church Review, 1885, page 485. “It is not inconsistent with pure 
morality that God, if He is to create at all, should, as the highest 
order, make beings in His own rational and moral image. Such 
beings must, of course, be possessed of free-will; as finite, they 
must be fallible; and as finite, fallible free agents they may mis- 
take or mischoose their course, and may thus fall into sin. The 
highest created capacity must, outside of necessitated being, be 
subject to such a possibility. But if, notwithstanding this liability 
in man, God has furthermore endowed him with a necessary 
immortality—that is to say, with indestructible being, the case is 
not soclear. To create any such erring and possibly sinful being, 
one who may make himself a blot and a blasphemy in the moral 
system, in any such fashion that he can not be unmade, does not 
appear to consist with either Divine wisdom or virtue. This is to 
suppose that God not only made man capable of sinning, but also 
practically rendered Himself unable ever to put a complete stop 
to hissinning. An unconditional immortality amounts to a con- 
ditional Deity, and for God to condition Himself to the end of 
perpetuating sin can not be ethically consistent.” 

We can not understand how it is a question of morality at all 
how God should create. God's actions can not be measured, for 
He is the standard of right. Of course man is a free-agent, and 
must, therefore, be fallible, and hence liable to decide incorrectly. 
Man as a citizen has the power to obey or violate law, but the 
State fixes a penalty for violation, and while the faculty of choice 
remains, the ability to exercise the choice is taken away. A man 
who commits murder may be imprisoned for life, and although his 
passions might dispose him to murder again, he can not do it for 
want of opportunity; so while man may retain his immortality 
and his sinful disposition, yet in the abode of the wicked, after 
judgment, he will not have the opportunity to sin against God. 

“An unconditional immortality amounts to a conditional 
Deity.” Of course it does, for when God created man in His own 
image, He gave man similar attributes to a certain extent with 
Himself, and consequently limited His power over men that much. 
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But God is as much a conditional Deity when He is forced to 
destroy man in order to prevent disobedience, as He would be were 
He to confine him everlastingly in pits of darkness. God does not 
perpetuate sin by giving the sinner immortality--he can live and 
yet be prevented from sinning, and this is precisely what the Bible 
teaches. Men live their natural lives in rebellion to God, denying 
His existence and His power, but at the general judgment, they 
will acknowledge His existence and His power, and will call upon 
the mountains to fall upon them to crush them out of existence, 
and to hide them from the presence of the Lord; but they will not 
be annihilated, they will be consigned to an everlasting habitation 
with the devil and his angels. 

Our writer argues, that as there was a Fall, there must have 
been a time when men were pure, and that under the manage- 
mert of God there should come a time of restoration. If God has 
the power to reinaugurate a period of purity, He should do it, but 
He can not if sinners are permitted to live. To bring about this 
era of purity, sinners must be destroyed. A Fall does not neces- 
sitate a state of absolute purity—it only necessitates a state of 
probation. Man before the Fall had the power to obey or diso- 
bey, and He has had that power ever since. From Adam to Christ 
men had this power, and by the right exercise of it they secured 
the approbation of God. The first disobedience lost man the 
reward of perpetual happiness, but did not make the children of 
Adam any more slaves of sin than himself. Before Adam sinned 
he had the power to sin, and soon exercised it. Until he did sin 
God had provided for him a life of absolute happiness, but the 
threat was a life of suffering, without provision of restoration. In 


Christ a way of restoration is provided whereby men may regain 
this state of absolute happiness, and in the restoration there will 
be no temptation. 


He asks: “But how can a holy God who hates sin content 
Himself with less than the absolute destruction of sin and all 
things sinful?” He forgets what sin is. It is not an entity; it is 
conduct. Sin is a violation of law. God can not destroy sin; it 
can be prevented either by repealing the law or by removing the 
temptation. God proposes to remove temptation, and then no one 
will sin. 

No one ever claimed that man was or is inherently immortal; 
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but it is not true that creation precludes the possession of the 
element of immortality. God who has all power can create a being 
with an element of immortality just as easily as he can create a 
being with the faculty of reason. It is true, that in God man 
lives and moves and has his being, but that does not necessitate 
that he is not immortal. God gave him immortality, and, conse- 
quently, he has it from God, but when God gave him this element 
he was immortal. He has his physical living, and moving, and 
being, in obedience to God’s physical laws. 

Again: “To be immortal by nature man must be by nature 
incorruptible and immutable.” Man by creation is immortal in 
spirit, and, therefore, in spirit is incorruptible and immutable. 
“And the dust (man’s corruptible body) shall return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit (man’s incorruptible, immortal element) 
shall return unto God who gave it.” 

Our writer now comes to an examination of the Scriptures 


touching this question. He refers to Daniel 12:2, and disposes 
g 1 I 


of it by saying, that it was a revelation, and, hence, not then 
commonly known and believed. No one, as far as we know, 
claims that the post-mortem life was fully understood from Adam 
to Christ, but there was a general belief that men did not perish 
as the brutes. Jesus brought life and immortality to light, which 
He could not have done had not mun possessed such an element. 
In Daniel’s time men were groping in darkness after the solution 
of the question, “If a man die, shall he live again?’’, and the 
solution was not found until Christ threw His light upon it. 

He claims, that Paul in 1 Tim. 6:16, restricts the possession 
of immortality to the Divine Being. Then it could not have been 
conferred upon the obedient in Christ. The declaration is uni- 
versal if it has reference to man at all. Are we not warranted in 
saying, that Paul was speaking of God in contrast with other 
gods? 

He claims that eternal life is a gift of God through Jesus 
Christ; and.so it is; but not in the sense in which he understands 
it. Paul in Rom. 6: 23, does not use “eternal life” as synonymous 
with immortality. He uses “life” frequently, and certainly in 
this connection, as meaning a life of happiness after the general 
judgment. He quotes Rom. 2:7, to prove that immortality is 
conditional, but “eternal life” is the phrase used, not ‘“immor- 
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tality”, and Paul uses it here as elsewhere to denote eternal hap- 
piness. He fails to quote the 8th and 9th verses which would 
have been fatal to his theory. The passage reads: ‘“T'o them that 
by patience in well-doing seek for glory and honor and incorrup- 
tion, eternal life: but unto them that are factious, and obey not 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indigna- 
tion, tribulation and anguish.” 

J. H. Pettingell, in his pamphlet, The Gospel of Life in the 
Syriac New Testament, labors hard to show the superiority of the 
Syriac New Testament over the Greek in the words ‘‘soz0, soteria 
and soter”’, ‘save, salvation and savior’, in order to find an’ argu- 
ment to sustain the theory we have been considering. Suppose 
we admit that the corresponding Syriac words mean “to give life, 
the gift of life, and the life-giver”, to an English mind what 
different thoughts are suggested from those we have when we 
read, ‘save, salvation, and Savior’? Does not “to save”, when 
used in reference to the post-mortem existence, mean “to give 
life”; and “salvation”, “the gift of life’; and “savior”, “one who 
gives life’? In Matthew 10:22, “but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved”, is rendered by him from the Syriac: 
“He that shall endure to the end shall have life.” “Life”, which 


is elsewhere spoken of as “eternal life”, means “eternal happiness”, 


and what does this mean more than “to be saved”’ from the con- 
demnation of the disobedient? From a careful examination of his 
eulogy of the Syriac, we find nothing worth the labor, or a single 
argument for the theory. 

The inspired record tells us that the disobedient shall be cast 
into everlasting fire. In Matthew 18:8, “life’—aionion life—is 
contrasted with aionion fire. How could the sinner be cast into 
everlasting fire unless he had everlasting existence? The same 
statement in Matthew 25:41 and 46. In Mark 3: 29, it is stated, 
that: ‘But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal—aionion-—dam na- 
tion.’ How could a sinner be in, danger of aionion damnation, if 
he had not an element of immortality in him? 

The teachings of Scripture are too plain and definite concern- 
ing the everlasting existence of the disobedient, for any man who 
is willing to accept its teachings to ever conclude that sinners 
perish as the brutes. Some men are always seeking out some- 
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thing new, are heady and rebellious, and not willing that God 
should arrange the future of man. 


Wuat bors 1T Mean?—In the account of the last session of 
The Missouri Christian Lectureship published in the Christian- 
Evangelist, we read: “The happiest feature of the session was the 
reception of Bro. Reese into the fellowship of the Christian 
Church.” We are free to say that we do not understand this, 
and ask for an explanation. The writer, A. P. Terrell, Secretary, 
E! Dorado Springs, Mo., probably can enlighten us. 

This “Missouri Christian Lectureship”, as we understand it, 
is an association regularly organized, composed of preachers living 
in Missouri, who profess to stand upon the Bible, without addi- 
tions or subtractions. They meet together once a year to hear 
essays read by persons whom they select, which persons are either 
members of the association or of some religious organization. The 
essays having been read, are discussed by the members of the 
association. “The Missouri Ministers Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation”, would, probably be the better name, as we understand 
the object of the association is mutual improvement. 

Just preceding the extract we have given, the report says: 
“The evening session was addressed by Bro. S. R. Reese.” We 
want enlightenment on several points: 1. Was S. R. Reese a 
member of the “Christian Church” previous to this “reception 
into the fellowship of the Christian Church”? 2. Who has the 
authority to receive persons into the fellowship of the Christian 
Church? 3. What entitles a person to fellowship in the Chris- 
tian Church? 4. Can whoever has the authority to receive 
persons into the fellowship of the Christian Church, expel such 
persons from the fellowship of the Christian Church? 

If he were a member of the Church of God, holding memher- 
ship in some local congregation of disciples, then he had already 
been received into the fellowship of God’s people, and this was 
not into the fellow-ship of God’s people, but into the fellowship 
of this association. If he had not been received into the fellow- 


ship of God’s people, then the preachers composing this associa- 
tion claim and exercise the right of receiving persons into the 
fellowship of the “Christian Church.” If this association has 
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the authority to receive persons into the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church, it most assuredly has the authority to withdraw this 
fellowship. We have never yet found the place in the New Tes- 
tament where any person or association of persons was authorized 
to receive any one into the fellowship of the Christian Church, the 
Church of God or Kingdom of Christ. “For as many of you as 
were immersed into Christ did put on Christ.” All, therefore, 
who have put on Christ are in fellowship with Christ and with 
each other. Disciples when they wish to take membership in 
some local congregation of disciples, are received into the fellow- 
ship of that congregation. If disciples are received by some action 
of men into the fellowship of the “Christian Church”, then it 
must be a visible organization having men in authority to act for 
it, to extend this fellowship; but we know of no such official 
characters. It must have been a mistake, this statement that this 
lecture association received any one into the fellowship of the 
“Christian Church.” 


Cuurcn Letters AND Mempersuip:—lIt is a custom of all 
religious denominations to give letters of dismissal and commen- 


dation to members who change their residence. For this practice 


there is neither scriptural command nor example. After Apollos 
had been taught by Priscilla and Aquila, he determined to go into 
Achaia, and the brethren at Ephesus encouraged him and wrote 
to the brethren in Achaia to receive him. This letter was not 
what we call a “church letter.” It was simply a letter of endorse- 
ment, the kind of credential that all evangelists should have. It 
was not for the purpose of transferring his membership from one 
congregation to another. The letters that Paul proposed to give 
to the messengers who were to be selected to carry the contribu- 
tions from the Corinthian brethren to the brethren in Judza, 
were not “church letters”, but simply letters to explain the mo- 
tives and objects of the contribution. The letter that Paul wrote 
introducing Pnabe to the Roman brethren, was not a “church 
letter.” 

As we have already said, chureh letters, as we understand the 
term, were unknown in the Scriptures, and the first mention we 
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have of them in church history, shows that their purpose was very 
different to what it now is. In the early years of the Church, 
congregational organizations were mainly for mutual assistance and 
worship, and the support of indigent and traveling disciples was the 
main question that they had toconsider. They were soon compelled 
to adopt rules to regulate this matter, and several utterances of 
Scripture are obscure without this understanding of the purposes 
of the congregations. Paul writing to the Thessalonians, said: 
“If any will not work, neither let him eat. For we hear of some 
that walk among you disorderly, that work not at all, but are 
busy-bodies. Now them that are such we commend and exhort 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat 
their own bread. But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing.’ 
The eating had reference to being supported out of the common 
fund contributed for the support of the poor and strangers, and he 
is careful to say to them, that while they should not support the 
lazy, they should not neglect to assist the deserving. 

‘Let none be enrolled”, put upon the list of beneficiaries, ‘‘as 
a widow, under threescore years old”; “but younger widows refuse.” 
In the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, it is written: “And every 
apostle who cometh to you, let him be received as the Lord; but 
he shall not remain except for one day; if, however, there be need, 
then the next day; but if he remain taree days, he is a false 
prophet. But when the apostle departeth, let him take nothing 
except bread enough till he lodge again; but if he ask money, he 
is a false prophet.” 

The importance of the philanthropic element in the Christian 
societies caused them to adopt the same name for their officers 
that had been adopted by the cotemporary societies, and the 
attention of these officers was largely ocepuied with questions of 
assistance. They were called upon to receive this charitable fund 
and to distribute it. They were to decide who of their own society 
were to be assisted from it, and also what strangers; and the 
practice naturally grew out of this condition of affairs, that letters 
were given to those who left the local society, certifying thit the 
bearer was worthy of assistance. This, we may safely conclude, 
was the origin of church letters. The practice was continued and 
changed to the present custom from a misconception of the nature 
and functionsof congregations. 
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As time went on, these officers of these local societies con- 
sidered it best to have conferences with the officers of contiguous 
societies, and soon these officers in a district of country selected 
one of their number to be the President, or Diocesan Bishop, and 
he soon usurped the authority to govern all the societies in his 
district; and soon these Presidents of different districts united and 
selected a General Bishop, and declared that all the disciples were 
members of one general society, and that the local societies were 
but subordinate societies, owing allegiance to the general society 
represented by the central Bishop. With this theory received, it 
was an easy step to conclude, that membership in a local society 
was membership in .the Church, and withdrawal from the local 
society was withdrawal from the Church; and, hence, no one was 
permitted to withdraw from a local society without the consent of 
the Bishops, except by exelusion from the Church; and now it is 
held, that when a disciple takes membership in a local society, he 
can not dissolve that connection except to transfer his membership 
to some other local society with the consent of the society of 
which he is a member, and some church letters now read, “the 
bearer is a member of this congregation until he becomes a mem- 
ber of some other congregation.” Membership once taken in a 
local society, voluntarily, can never be withdrawn except by death 
or expulsion from the Church! Church letters are now given to 
perpetuate this membership, and they are not given unless the 
officers are satisfied that the member is moving out of their 
jurisdiction. Thus it is easily seen, that church letters are not 
commanded in the New Testament, and have grown out of a 
misconception of the congregational organization, and out of a 
usurpation of authority. That theory and the present practice 
are tyranical in the extreme. A person hears the gospel, believes, 
repents and is immersed. He is a citizen of the Kingdom of God, 
a member of Christ’s body. In order to grow in grace and in 
knowledge, in order to be visibly identified with God’s people and 
to be visibly separated from the: world, and in order to bear con- 
tinued public testimony to his belief in Christ by partaking of the 


Lord’s Supper, he takes membership in a local society of people 
who believe and practice as he does. While a member of that 
society he is in subjection to the officers of it, and contributes 
according to his ability to its expenses; but after awhile this society 
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changes its practices, increases its expenses beyond his judgment 
of prudence, its officers in his opinion are inefficient, an incom- 
patibility uf feeling between him and some of the members is 
developed, and he realizes that his spirituality is hampered and 
smothered by being a member of that society, and he desires to 
change his membership. He desires a certificate of character and 
asks for it. He is asked: “Where do you propose to go; are you 
about to move away from this locality?” “No, I thought I could 
live more happily with a neighboring congregation; and, there- 
fore, wish to change my membership.” He is answered: “We 
will not grant a letter under such circumstances. You must 
remain a member of this congregation, have your spirituality 
smothered out, or be excluded as not worthy to be recognized as a 
Christian.’ Of course this is not scriptural, but it is the logical 
result of the present conception of congregational functions, 
which is the basis of church letters. 

If we can understand the purposes and functions of congre- 
gational organizations, we can act understandingly in many 
things, about which now there is confusion. It seems to us that 
the New Testament, in the light of cotemporary history, is explicit 
on this subject. At the time of Jesus and the apostles, the Jews 
had their synagogue organizations for special purposes, with cer- 
tain officers. The Romans and Greeks had their various societies 
with certain officers, and nearly all of them had one common 
purpose. The Jewish converts naturally formed societies similar 
to the synagogue organization, and in many instances entire 
synagogue societies embraced the new belief, and continued their 
society existence, with their ceremonies and purposes modified by 
the change. The Gentile converts also naturally formed 
societies similar to the ones of which they had been members. 
The New Testament contains no command directing the organiza- 
tion of such societies, but we see all along in the footsteps of the 
apostles and evangelists, these societies springing up, and then we 
find Paul instructing the members what character of men they 
should select to direct their society affairs, and prescribing their 
powers and duties. There is no command in the New Testament 
directing disciples to become members of these societies, but 
directions are given to those who are members how they, should 
deport themselves to each other and to those whom they had 
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placed in authority. In Hebrews 10: 25, we find this language: 
“Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the custom 
of some is, but exhorting one another.” It matters not to whom 
we may ascribe the authorship of this letter, for the writer was 
evidently a converted Jew; nor does it matter to whom it was 
particularly addressed, for they were Jewish disciples; we are 
satisfied that the “assembling” had reference to congregational 
worship. The writer was speaking to disciples who were united 
in synagogical association, as the word for assembling—éziovva- 
ywynv—clearly indicates. Synagogues were formed without 
divine authority, and came into existence by the necessities of their 
surroundings. Devout Jews, debarred from the ‘l'emple service 
by their expatriation, came together for the purposes of studying 
the Law, for exhortation and for mutual assistance. Membership 
was voluntary, and consisted in nothing more than in meeting 
together. The Jews came and went, and wherever they were, if 
so disposed, they attended the meetings of the synagogue. So 
were the early Christian assemblies; devout Christians met together 
to study the new belief, for exhortation, for worship and mutual 
assistance. Christians as they came and went, assembled them- 
selves with the brethren who were more permanently located. 


Membership consisted only in assembling together, and in propor- 
tion to their zeal did they assemble with their brethren. In this 
Scripture just quoted, (Heb. 10: 25), the writer is exhorting his 
fellow-disciples not to grow lukewarm—not to forsake the assem- 


bling of themselves with their brethren. There is no intimation 
of compulsury membership. The assembling together was 
voluntary, but desirable, and the continuance of membership in 
any particular society was entirely voluntary. The thought of 
compulsory membership was entirely foreign to the history of 
their origin and the purposes of their existence; a::d, hence, church 
letters, as we now have them, are unsecriptural and based upon a 
perverted idea of the nature of Christianity. 

Paul, writing to the brethren at Corinth, (2 Cor. 3:1, 2), 
says: “Or need we, as do some, epistles of commendation to you 
or from you?” The epistles here spoken of were not letters to 
transfer membership, but letters of introduction and endorsement. 
To say that the present practice is wrong in that it gives the letter 
to the individual, instead of sending it to the congregation where 
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membership is to be transferred, is admitting that the purpose of 
church letters is to transfer membership, and that membership 
can not be changed without them. A writer on this subject, says: 
“From all we can gather from the word of God, we conclude that 
each church considered those in its city or boundary as being 
under its watch-care, without any special ceremony to that end.” 
We have failed to find any. Scripture from which we can draw any 
such inference. Our inference is, that in any locality the disciples 
who were living there came together, at first from house to house, 
or in a synagogue; and when able, rented, bought or built a house, 
and selected out of their number overseers, who taught, watched 
over and admonished the disciples who placed themselves under 
their care, but they never sought officially to control their removal, 
or watched over them after they ceased to assemble with their 
society. Ifa disciple of their flock walked disorderly while 
assembiing with them, and would not reform when admonished, 
they ceased to recognize him as a fellow-disciple. 

It is often asked: ‘Who has authority over evangelists, and 
where should his membership be?”’ These questions would never 
be asked by any one who understands this question of membership 
as we do. Evangelists when going among strangers, should have 
letters from the congregation with which they have been identi- 
fied, endorsing them as worthy disciples. . Whenever it comes to 
the ear of that congregation that he is not living and preaching 
as he should, then the congregation should notify him of the 
reports, and if he does not disprove them, the letter of indorsement 
should he revoked. An evangelist traveling all over the country, 
not meeting with any particular congregation, can not be consid- 
ered a member of any congregation. Christians should not recog- 
nize or encourage any stranger as an evangelist unless he can 
show a letter of endorsement, and are satisfied that the letter is 
genuine and has not been revoked. An evangelist, however, has 


no business, as an evangelist, with a congregation, but if an 
. 


evangelist should come into a city or neighborhood to evangelize, 
where there is a congregation, it should not encourage him, assist 
him, or give him the use of its meeting-house, until it is satisfied 
of his worthiness. 

We hupe that what we have written will assist our brethren 
to a clearer understanding of this qiestion. 
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Tue Proressor’s GRAMMAR:—‘We are sorry that the work 
was not more accurately and scholarly done, and hope that it 
may be improved.’ The first part of this sentence, apart from the 
ungrammatical use of the word ‘scholarly’, expresses the author’s 
feeling perfectly.” Worcester says: “Scholarly, ad. In the 
manner of a scholar. ‘Speak scholarly and wisely.’ Shak.” We 
think that he might take the whole sentence without much strain 
on his “feeling.” 

“The author acknowledges his inaccuracy in using the 
expression, ‘among the army of writers’; but when he is told that 
he should use a plural verb after the expression, ‘none of these’, 
he must decline, and refer the editor to his dictionary and his 
grammar.” Worcester says: ‘“None—used as a plural quite as 
frequently as a singular.” Webster says: “Frequently used as a 
plural.” “In at this gate none pass.” Shak. We quote from 
the Common Version: “But none of these things move me.” 
Acts 20:24. How would it do to write it: But none of these 
things moves me? “There is only a very small number of 
variations which can be suspected of a doctrinal origin; and 
fortunately none of these affects.” If “none” refers to all of these 


variations collectively, then it is plural; if to each one separately, 
then it is singular. In this case the reference is to all the varia- 
tions collectively. He referred me to the Grammars. I quote 
from two: “Any, all, like, none, more and such, may have verbs 


in the singular or plural, according as they indicate unity or 
plurality. ‘None but the upright in heart are capable of being 
true frienls.’.” Clark’s English Grammar. Revised Edition. 
“Use ‘no one’ when one only is meant; ‘none’ when more than 
one are referred to.” Harvey's English Grammar. Revised 
Edition. 


SovutHEeRN Meruopist Review for September, has just been 
received. It is now edited by W. P. Harrison, and published by 
the Southern Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. It 
has been changed from a Quarterly to a Bi-monthly. The mechan- 
ical execution is good, but to our taste, the type is too large. The 
new editor is an experienced writer, has a pleasant style, much 
energy, and will doubtless make it a most acceptable publication. 
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THE ORGAN QUESTION. 


(We take the following from the Australian Christian Standard, 
and commend it to our readers. ) 

Dear Sirs:—Will you kindly state some of the reasons why 
an organ or harmonium should not be introduced into church 
worship? I am, ete., 

AN ENQUIRER. 

In complying with the above request, we give the following 
reasons against the use of said instrument or instruments: 

Ist. There are a great number of brethren who have con- 
scientious objections against the use of instrumental music in 
church worship. This is a valid reason, unless a weighty argu- 
ment can be urged in favor of instrumental music. The strongest 
argument that we know of is, that it will improve the singing. 
This, even if it were not open to question, which it is, is not 
strong enough. 

2nd. The introduction of instrumental music has been the 
cause of strife and division. Witness the history of our churches 
in America. Some things are worth fighting for, this is not. 

3rd. There is no mention of the use of instrumental music 
in the New Testament in connection with church worship. This 
silence is rather significant, from the fact that the Jews were 
accustomed to the use of musical instruments in the temple wor- 
ship, and it seems fair to infer that they would have continued to 
use them (considering their strong Mosaic tendencies) had there 
not been some objection to their doing so. 

4th. The history of the church shows us, that although in 
respect to both faith and practice, the churches fell rapidly into 
corruption after the death of the apostles, their practice in this 
particular was so firmly fixed, that they continued to worship 
without the use of instruments of music for about 700 years. 
Nearly every item of the old Jewish and the old Pagan ritual 
which now helps to make up the ceremonial of the Romish 
Church, was introduced before the return to the discarded use of 
instrumental music. This innovation was one of the latest 
that crept into the Roman apostacy, and only then after a hard 
struggle. 

5th. The introduction of instruments of music seems, by 
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some strange fatality, to be but the precursor of the introduction 
of other things of a more objectionable character. 


AUTHORITY FOR PusLisHING A Newspaper:—-Thos. R. 
Burnett, editor of the Christian Messenger, thus answers a cor- 
respondent who claims that the Bible gives as much authority for 
Missionary Societies as it does fur the publishing of a religious 
newspaper: 

‘A newspaper is not a preacher of the gospel, and is not 
designed to take the place of a preacher of the gospel. It is not a 
part of the Church of Christ, and does not take the place of any 
of the institutions of the Church of Christ. It is a good work, 
like a school, or literary institution, and does not need a ‘thus 
saith the Lord’ for its authority. Does a Christian man need any 
special scriptural authority for teaching a school, establishing a 
Sunday-school or teaching a singing class? Do the Scriptures 
tell us anything about a Sunday-school or singing-school? Ifthe 
Messenger should announce itself as the pastor of a church, and 
usurp the functions of the elders, or call itself an evangelist, and 
try to take the place of a preacher of the gospel, it would be time 
to demand its authority. If we should call on the churches, as 
churches, to support the Messenger, as a part of their ecclesiastical 
duty, or send delegates and pledges to a newspaper convention to 
elect a state organ, it would be time to call for a thus saith the 
Lord. The Messenger is a secular business, and an individual 
business, and no Christian or church is under obligation to sup- 
port it asa religious duty. It comes under the head of schools, 
colleges or any other good work of the world that blesses man- 
kind. You would rather patronize a school that teaches good 
morals and piety, than one that teaches immorality and impiety. 
So you would rather patronize a newspaper that teaches good 
morals, temperance and Bible truth, that one that teaches nothing 
but politics. Printing is not sinful. It is only a mode of writing. 
The apostles wrote as well as preached the gospel. Writing is a 
kind of printing, and the apostles used the best means of printing 
that was in use in their time. We know from this that they 
would have used the printing press, if it had been in existence in 
theirday. Who paid for the pens and papyrus used by Paul in 
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writing the epistles, or how the money was raised, we know not. 
Our churches are required to work and worship as the ancient 
churches did, for they are the same institutions. Our evangelists 
are required to preach the gospel as the ancient evangelists. But 


in our secular affairs we are not required to do just as the ancient 
Christians did. 


THe Sacririces.—By Howarp Crossy, (From the Old Testament 

Student.) 

It is customary to regard the ’olah (or burnt offering) as sig- 
nifying consecration, while the sin-offering represents expiation. 
I would suggest that expiation is the only idea in all the bloody 
sacrifices. The offerer puts his hand on the victim of the ‘olah, 
just as on any other victim; and that this putting on of the hand 
means a transfer of his sin to the victim there can be no doubt 
(see Lev. xvi, 21). The killing, cutting up and burning of a 
victim, and then the sprinkling or pouring of its blood around the 


altar were certainly significant of wrath, punishment and death. 
There was nothing of the nature of a gift to God in all this—no 


notion of consecration. The whole scene was terrible, while con- 
secration is beautiful. 

What then was the difference between the ‘olah (burnt- 
offering) and the chatta’th (sin-offering), the ‘asham (tresspass- 
offering) and the zebhach shelamim (peace-offering)? Simply this. 
The chatta’th (of which the ‘asham was a species) was the indi- 
vidual sin brought (in the person of the animal) to the altar to be 
slain, while the ‘olah was the general depravity of the man, 
underlying the individual sin, brought to be consumed. Hence 
a burnt-offering (’olah) accompanied every sin-offering (chatta’th), 
because every offerer would offer expiation first for his special sin 
and then for his wickedness in general. 

The priests ate the sin-offering, excepting the fat, which was 
burned, because that represented the offerer’s sin only; but they 
did not eat any of the burnt-offering, because that represented 
human depravity in general, in which they participated. So all of 
the ’olah was burned. 

In the peace-offering (zebhach shelamim), we have, after the 
expiation on the altar, the eating, of priests and offerer, from the 
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remainder, signifying the peace and communion with God obtained 


by the expiation. My scheme of the sacrifices, then, is this:— 
’Olah expiation of general depravity. 
Chatta’th 
’"Asham ‘ 
Zebhach Shelamim....expiation and communion. 
The minchah ( meat-offering) and nesek (drink-offering) were mere 
accompaniments of the sacrifices, representing food and drink, the 
soul’s nourishment through the expiatory grace of God. 

Because ‘olah is used with the verb ‘alah, we think that the 
noun must be cognate with the verb, and hence ‘olah must mean 
“that which is lifted up”; but it is quite possible that a verb of 
similar sound should be made to accompany a noun when not 
cognate, the ear, not the sense, directing; as when, in English, a 
gourmand after dinner says: “I feel full”, or an evil doer says: 
“I will well, but I act ill.” Now as ‘olah (burnt-offering) is 
written with a waw after the initial ’ayin (i. e., with a fully- 
written long 0) four times in the Pentateuch, and forty-three 
times elsewhere, why may it not be the same as ‘awlah (wicked- 
ness), which we find as ’olah also in several places? 1 see no good 
reason why the ‘olah may not be the wickedness-offering, just as 
the chatta’th is the sin-offering, and the ’asham is the tresspass- 
offering. By the way, the word “offering” leads the English 
reader astray. It should not be appended to these presentations. 
Qarabh qorban means “to present a presentation.” It is not 
giving a gift. The minchah is a gift, which God accepts after the 


....-expiation of special sins. 


presentation of an expiation. 

There was just one idea in all bloody sacrifices—expiation by 
a suffering substitute. The gifts and communion and consecra- 
tion were all sequels and results. 

The somata, in Rom. xn., 1, are our sins (see Col. m1., 5 for 
the same idea) to be destroyed, not our souls to be consecrated. 


From the Pulpit Treasury. 
THe GotpEN CeNsER IN THE Hory or Houtes.—By Professor 
E. J. Wolf, D. D., Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews in enumerating the 
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sacred furniture of the tabernacle speaks, in chapter ix., 3, of the 
Holy of Holies “having a golden censer.”” That is, he says this 
according to both the accepted and revised versions. That: this 
translation is ordinarily a proper rendering of the original term 
(thumiaterion ) is beyond dispute. And besides our English trans- 
lations, such authorities may be quoted for it as Luther, the Douay 
verson, the Vulgate, Peschito and others. That this translation 
is, however, inadmissible here follows from three insuperable 
difficulties. 

1. Nowhgye in the Old Testament is there any mention of a 
particular censer, specially designed for the services on the great 
day of Atonement and laid away permanently for that purpose in 
the Holy of Holies. Had there been such a censer the fact must 
have been well known to the readers of this Epistle, for their 
familiarity with the Levitical ritual is everywhere presupposed. It 
is spoken of here in connection with the ark of the covenant, 
therefore of like importance with it—an essential feature of the 
most holy place, yet not a reference to any such censer was con- 
tained in their literature. 

2. Had the censer required by the high-priest on the day of 
Atonement been kept within the Holy of Holies, we cannot see 
how it could possibly have served its purpose on that day. Ad- 
mission to that part of the sanctuary was forbidden on pain of 
death to all but the high-priest, and to him it was accorded only 
on that great day and then only on condition of his holding a smok- 
ing censer before him that the ascending cloud might protect the 
mercy-seat from his gaze “so that he die not.” If “censer’’ be ac- 
cepted as the proper term here, then the first act of the high-priest 
on that great day must have been a dreadful profanation of the 
sanctuary. For without any screen before his eyes he must go 
within the veil to bring out the censer, before he can have this 
vessel in which to place the burning coals from the altar before the 
Lord and the beaten incense with which to approach the Shekinah 
on the mercy-seat. To get the censer, without which he dare not 
enter the most holy place, he must first enter it in order to get the 
censer! 

3. Grant that the term censer is here the proper equivalent 
of the original and we are confronted with the amazing and incon- 
ceivable alternative that the Apostle, while undertaking to enum- 
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erate the sacred furniture of the two divisions of the sanctuary, 
fails to mention the golden altar of incense—in some respects the 
most important article within the sacred enclosure; for besides its 
daily use in the offering of the morning and evening incense, the 
blood of the higher grades of sacrifice was always put upon the 
horns of the altar of incense, and once a year, the very day the 
high-priest entered the most holy place, the blood of the Atone- 
ment, part of which had been sprinkled toward the mercy-seat, 
was also applied to the horns of this altar and sprinkled seven 
times at its base, the ritual in connection with the altar of incense 
corresponding with the procedure within the veil. What took 
place at the mercy-seat is virtually repeated at the altar of incense. 
So nearly of the same rank are these two constituents of the sanc- 
tuary. Surely we must have a satisfactory explanation for the 
absence of this altar from the Apostle’s inventory of the taber- 
nacle, before we can consent to translate “thumiaterion” by censer 
—if it admits of any other translation. 

This it does admit of. This very term is the common desig- 
nation with both Philo and Josephus for the altar of incense, and 
the style of the author of this epistle bears, at all events, in many 
respects a close resemblance to a vessel of incense, let us employ 
the term altar of incense, and all the difficulties named will vanish. 

But this only confronts us with a new difficulty, more for- 
midable and perplexing at first sight than those involved in the 
censer. The “thumiaterion”, says the text, is contained in the 
Holy of Holies, whereas the altar of incense stood in the holy place 
in front of the inner curtain. Surely the writer could not have 
been ignorant of this fact. And for us to translate this word 
‘altar of incense” seems to be a square contradiction of his state- 
ment. But we have here possibly a case where the? letter must 
not be strained at the expense of the spirit. "}There is no greater 
perversicn of the Scriptures than a method of exegesis which sac- 
rifices to the letter the obvious sense and intent of the author. 
Although its local position was in front of the curtain, the Apostle 
had good grounds for connecting this altar with the apparatus of 
the Holy of Holies. We have already seen what an important re- 
lation it stained to the innermost part of the sanctuary on the 
greatest arid most solemn festival of the year, the only day on 
which evefi the high-priest could pass within the veil. The in- 
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cense, under the rising cloud of which alone he dared to approach 
the Shekinah, must be taken from this altar, and the atoning 
blood of the sacrificial victim which was sprinkled before the mercy 
seat was also applied to it. 

The altar of incense really belonged to the one Service which 
was annually conducted in the Holy of Holies. On that day of 
days it was to all intents a part of the most holy place—was in- 
dispensable to it. For this very reason, probably, it was put di- 
rectly in front of the ark of the covenant, “before the veil that is 
by the ark of the testimony”, “before the mercy-seat that is over 
the testimony”—placed in such close proximity to the latter that 
it might be most conveniently used in conjunction with it in the 
supreme act of expiation made for the people on the day of Atone- 
ment. This view is confirmed by I. Kings vi., 22, where just as 
here the altar of incense is connected with the Holy of Holies. It 
is there designated “the altar that was by”——“that belonged to 
(Rev.) “the oracle.” Like our text this passage regards the altar 
as properly belonging to the Holy of Holies, although it was neces- 
sarily stationed in the holy place that the priests might have it 
for the daily offering of incense and for the application of blood in 
connection with some of the individual sacrifices. 


It must be remembered, too, that the chief aim of this epistle 
is the elucidation of the types and symbolism of the Old Testa- 
ment so as to fortify the wavering faith of the Hebrew Christians. 
The Holy of Holies with its divine presence is the symbol of 
Heaven, and incense is the standard symbol of prayer. The 
heavenly scene disclosed in Rev. viii., 3,4, shows a golden altar 
before the throne and the smoke of the incense with the 
prayers of the saints ascending up before God. This is in striking 
harmony with the position maintained in this paper. And this 
confirmation becomes yet stronger when we notice the Old Tes- 
tament as well as the New speaking of an altar in Heaven, 
(Is. vi., 6.) 

Following now the inspired analysis of the sacred symbolism, 
recognizing the golden altar in Heaven as the antitype of that in 
the sanctuary of this world (the pattern was given to Moses on 
the Mount) and remembering, too, that the eternal High-Priest in 
entering the true Holy of Holies rent asunder forever the sepa- 
rating veil, we may readily understand how the Apostle conceived 
the idea of connecting the typical altar of incense with the typical 
Holy of Holies upon earth. The latter had, according, not the 
censer, but the altar of incense. It is indeed very surprising that 
the revisers did uot revise this passage. 
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